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How interminably long the days are! 
Though broken by repasts, visits, airings, 
and reading, still they creep on with 
leaden feet. Heigh-ho! It was not thas 
in the days of my youth. Then the hours 
seemed to have wings, and flew away so 
rapidly, that i often wished to retard their 
flight. But every thing is changed! The 
ver^ seasons are no longer the same; and 
their productions bear no more comparison 
with those that I remember, than — what 
shall I say?— than the young persons, 
misnamed beauties, in these degenerate 
days, do, with the lovely women who 
were my contemporaries. Yes, the flowers 
have lost their fragrance, the fruit its flavor, 
and the vegetables taste as if created by 
some chemical process. The newspapers, 
too, partake the general change; and are, 
for the most part, filled with the move- 
ments of stupid lords and silly ladies; or 
the speeches of some demagogue placarded 
into notice, by the praise of one party and 
abuse of another. Parliamentary debates, 
instead of displaying the magniloquent 
march of sonorous words that were wont 
to charm my youthful ears, rendering each 
speech worthy of a place in that excellent 
work entitled ** Enfield's Speaker," are 
now reduced to colloquies, quite as fami- 
liar as if the debaters were seated round 
their tables, after dinner, and had only 
their convivial guests, and not the nation, 
as audience. To be sure, people did 
assert that Dr. Johnson wrote the re- 
ported speeches, but so much the better, 
say I: for they will stand as honorable 
records of the abilities of my contempora- 
ries, when the world no longer remembers 
the rumor of their Johnsonian parentage, 
and will form an admirable contrast to the 
inflated common places, or flimsy theories 
of the jiresent time. 
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I have but one consolation for the de- 
generacy of the age, and that consists in 
the conviction that few records of it will 
descend to posterity. People seem to 
lose all respect for the past; events suc- 
ceed epch other with such velocity that the 
most remarkable one of a few years gone 
by, is no more remembered than if ceota- 
ries had closed over it. The present race 
seem to think only of the actual minute. 
They are prodigals, who give no thought 
to their predecessors, and no care to their 
successors. People were not thus heart- 
less in my youthful days— but every thing 
is changed ! 

The magazines, too, how they are fallen 
off! No longer do two interesting look- 
ing heads, vcleped " A /e/«-a-/^/e," or 
**The fair deceiver and the enamored 
Philander,'' meet the gaze, initiating one 
into some recent morgeau of amusing 
scandal. Norths portrait of some would- 
be-beauty, or modern author, stares one in 
the face endeavoring to look handsome, or 
clever, with all her, or his, might, but as 
it is not often that artists succeed in be- 
stowing either of these expressions on 
their subjects, they are, frequently, as un- 
kindly treated by art, as by nature. 

Then the matter of these magazines — 
how infinitely inferior are they to those of 
my youth! Pretentious philosophical dis- 
quisitions on recent discoveries in science 
— sketchy tales, with shadowy personages 
— crude reviews on as crude literary pro- 
ductions — poems guiltless of thought— 
and a rcchanffee of the events of the past 
month, insipid as rechauffh^ generdlly are. 

The editors of the ephemeral produc- 
tions to which I allude, ambitious to con- 
tain in their pages some attractive article, 
and knowing the craving appetites of their 
readers for personalities, dress up a forgot- 
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ten anecdote, or obsolete scandal, with the 
sauce piquant of innuendoes and exa^gera- 
tioos; or else with tales professing to treat 
of fashionable life, with characters that 
bear no more resemblance to living ones 
than do the figures on which milliners and 
tailors display their garments for sale. 
Bat their conclusions satisfy the crowd, 
who, unable to penetrate the sanctuaries 
of aristocratic life, cannot jud^e of the 
coarseness and want of truth of the pre- 
tended representations. 

The study of history, I carefully eschew 
— for modern historians are all would-be- 
philosophers; w^ho, instead of relating 
facts as they occurred, give us their ver- 
sion, or rather perversions of them, always 
colored by their political prejudices, or 
distorted to establish some theory, and 
rendered obscure by cumbrous attempts to 
trace effect from cause. They tell us not 
only what potentates, heroes, and states- 
men, said, or are imagined to have said, 
bot also, not unfrequently, favor us with 
what they thought; though they do not 
quite satisfy us as to the authenticity of 
the sources whence they derived their in- 
formation. Poetry I have been compelled 
to abandon, ever since Byron demoralised 
the public taste, by substituting passion 
for sentiment; and originated a herd of 
Mnrile imitators of all his defects, but whd 
possess not one ray of the genius that re- 
deemed them. 

Dryden, Waller, Pope, were the poets 
read in my youth. Their lofty thoughts 
came to us in as lofty diction, like the 
beauties of that day, attired in their court 
dresses. Novels were then an agreeable 
resource. Sir Charles Grandison, Clarissa 
Harlowe-— how often have 1 dwelt on your 
pages, my sympathy excited, and my rea- 
son satisfied. Yes — Richard son*8 hero- 
ines were not only women, but, with the 
exception of Pamela, they were gentle- 
women, a class that seems now to have 
passed away from our modern novels, as 
wholly as they have from society: a genus 
ycleped ** ladies" being substituted, which 
DO more resembles their dignified progeni- 
tors, than the flimsy draperies of the mo- 
dern oriffinals of these meretricious sha- 
dows, do the substantial velvets and 
brocades in which my stately contempora- 
ries were attired. 

Times are indeed sadly changed ! Fa- 
shion, a nondescript which, like Milton's 
allegorical personification of death, has no 
definite shape, has now usurped the place 
•f decorum; and, like death, levels all 
dUtinctioos. This same fashion is a 



monstrous growth of these degenerate 
days, which, like the idol of JugKernaut, 
often crushes those who prostrate them- 
selves before her revolving wheel. It is 
the sworn foe to all that is good and re- 
spectable; and encourages onl^ the parve- 
nues which spring up beneath its unwhole- 
some shade, as does the fungus beneath 
that of some tree, whose deleterioas mois- 
ture gives it birth. 

Well /, at least, have not bowed down 
and worshipped this colossal idol. I have 
not left the residence of my ancestors, be- 
cause fashion had proscribed its precincts, 
to become the neighbor of some returned 
nabob, or retired bill-broker, with no 
recommendation, save his ill-acquired 
wealth. I have not dismantled my man- 
sion of its cumbrous, but richly carved 
furniture, to adopt at a later period, a com- 
position in imitation of it. No^I saw 
the rage for Grecian and Roman decora- 
tion pass by, as calmly as I have since 
seen them replaced by the angular ameu' 
blement of the melo-dramatic Emperor of 
the French; and have lived to witness the 
solid magnificence of the fourteenth Louis, 
revived by those who are as incapable of 
comprehending, as of emulating the splen- 
dor and abilities of that dignified model 
for kings. I smile at beholding the ill- 
executed imitations in the mansions of 
my acquaintance, of the costly furniture 
which, from mine, has never been dis- 
placed; while they would gladly purchase 
back their ancestral possessions from the 
brokers who have collected them to sell 
again at more than thrice their original 
cost. 

Yes, it is very satisfactory to my feel- 
ings to witness the restoration of true 
taste in furniture, at least; almost as much 
so as it was to see Louis XV III restored 
to the throne of his forefathers, whence 
his less fortunate brother has been exiled. 
We have fallen upon evil days; **the 
march of intellect,*' as they call it, has 
been in my opinion a triumphal march 
over the prostrated privileges of sove- 
reigns, who dare no longer consider their 
subjects as their anaiienable property, 
nor govern by the good old monarchical 
principle of '• Je »fi«t." 

This is a melancholy and an unnatural 
state of things; but I console myself with 
thinking that it cannot last, though, alas! 
it bids fair to endure my time; consequent- 
ly, I am somewhat disposed to adopt the 
philosophy of the fifteenth Louis, and ex- 
claim *^Jlpres nous le delugeJ*^ 

1 wish 1 had childreoi for I should in 
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tbat case, have had now around me a third 
generation of scions frono the parent stem, 
^ho oiight have loved me, and whom / 
might have loved; at all events, over 
whose destinies my fortune would have 
given me an influence: and next to loving, 
aod being loved, is the pleasure of grovern- 
ing. fiut this wearisome solitude, im- 
posed by age and inflnnities, and uncheer- 
ed by fond faces, or affectionate voices, it 
is hard to bear. Nature has implanted in 
every breast the yearning desire to be an 
object of sympathy and affection to its fel- 
low. The young feel it, but they feel too, 
the glad consciousness of possessing the 
power to excite, aod repay the sentiment; 
while the old are too well aware how un- 
lovely is age, not to distrust the appear- 
ance of an attachment, they fear they are 
incapable of creating. They become sus- 
picious and peevish from this humiliating 
self-knowledge, and consequently less 
worthy of the affectioQ for which they 
yearn. 

Every one now writes, and the occu- 
pation may serve to amuse me, even 
though the fruits fail to amuse otiiers; and 
thus I who love to live in the past, may 
borrow from it the means of rendering 
the present less insupportable. Shall I 
then take courage, make my confessions 
to the public, and trust to it for absolu- 
tionl It is an indulgent monster after all, 
which swallows much that is bad. Why, 
therefore, should [ fear iti But who will 
read the confessions of an old woman? 
and in an age when every thing old, ex- 
cept furniture, plate, and wine, is explcd- 
edl N^importe^ if those only wrote, who 
were sure of being read, we should have 
fewer authors; and the shelves of libra- 
ries would uot groan beneath the weight of 
dusty tomes more voluminous than Tumi- 
nous. Yes, I will write my memoirs. 

*' Did your ladyship speak V asked 
that much enduring woman, my dame de 
compagnie, one of the most uncompanion- 
able of that class of persons denominated 
companions. My conscience does some- 
times reproach me for sundry pettish re- 
proofs, and petulant phoos and pshaws, 
addressed to this modern Griselda, who 
'^assents to all I do or say,'* with a meek- 
ness very trying to a temper like mine. 
She, however, is at least ten years my ju- 
nior, and will, in all human probability, 
live to enjoy the comfortable provision 1 
have secured her in my will; thinking 
perhaps that she has well earned it, by a 
twenty yeard* daily and hourly practice of 
that difficult virtue — Patience. 



Yes, I will write my confessions and 
** naught extenuate, or set down aught in 
malice." As a proof of my sincerity, I 
shall record my dialogue with my dSune 
de compagnie. 

** Mrs. Vincent, ring the bell, if yoa 
please — here, that will do; you always 
ring it as if you imagined the servants to 
be deaf." 

*'' I beg your ladyship*s pardon, but, if 
you will be pleased to recollect, you, this 
morning, complained that I rang the bell 
so gently that the servants never heard the 
first pull." 

** Pray don't ask me to be pleased to 
recollect; I am never pleased to recollect 
such puerile fiddle faddle. Your memo- 
ry is so tenacious, that you can quote 
every syllable I utter in the course of a 
week." 

It will be perceived by the malicious 
reader, that in my petulance I was uncon- 
sciously comprising my own conversation 
within the contemptuous epithet of fiddle 
faddle. But whether my unhappy com- 
panion was equally acute, I cannot deter- 
mine: for she was far too well disciplined 
to allow any indication of discovery to be 
percepiible. 

** Why don*t you ring the bell againt 
you see no one has answered."' 

Enter John. 

'* And so, John, here has Mrs. Vincent 
been ringing this last half hour. It is 
really too provoking that none of you will 
answer the bell.'* 

" Very sorry, indeed, your ladyship, 
but I only heard the bell once.'* 

'* There, you are convinced, Mrs. Vin^ 
cent; I always tell you, that you do not 
ring sufficiently loud; I wish you would 
remember this another time. Let me oon- 
sider^ what did I wanti What did I re- 
quire, Mrs. VincentV 

** Indeed, madam, I do not know; your 
ladyship did not inform me." 

** There it is, you never remember what 
I want; it is really enough to vex a saint." 

** I'm sure, madam, I am very sorry." 

«• So you always say; 1 hear nothing but 
*I beg your pardon, madam,' and ^I am 
very sorry,' all day long. — Place the easy 
chair with an extra pillovv before my writ- 
ing desk, wheel the desk close to the 
window, and put a tabouret for my feet. 
There, that will do. See that the pens 
are good, the ink not too thick, and lay a 
quire of foolscap wove paper on the 
desk; not that abominable glazed paper 
which dazzles my eyes. I intend to write, 
I Mrs. Vincent, yes, to write a good deal| 
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anlesB it should fatigae me; so wipe my 
spectacles. You had better remain in the 
room, to see that the fire does not go put. 
You can read, if you like it; but mind 
you do not make a noise in turning o?er 
the leaves, you know yon have a trick of 
doing so. And remember, too, you do 
not make that disagreeable sound to which 
yon are much addicted, a sort of clearing 
of the trachea, which is extremely trying 
to my nerves. There again, Mrs. Vin- 
cent, haye I not told you a thousand times 
not to give way to that oflfensive habit of 
sighinfiT. I cannot bear it." 

** I beg your ladyship's pardon, I am 
Tery sor" 

** Oh ! dear — Oh ! dear, I can neyer 
say a word to you, that you do not forth- 
with answer me with * I beg your pardon, 
1 am yery sorry.' " 

'indeed, madam" 

** Don't say another word, spare my 
nerves; you know, or ought to know, that 
1 detest explanations." 

If my readers are not distrusted with 
this specimen of my irritability and ego- 
tism, I will proceed with my task. 

My first recollections point to Walsing- 
ham Castle, where my happiest days 
were passed. Well do I remember a cer- 
tain dressing-room in it that breathed the 
mingled odors of every fragrant flower, 
odors ever since associated in my mind 
with the memory of that chamber and its 
inmate. Reclined in an easy chair, prop- 
ped by pillows, a fragile form draped in 
maslin of a snowy whiteness, used to meet 
my gaze. A pale but beautijfol face, with 
large lustrous eyes, whose tender expres- 
sion is even now remembered, used to wel- 
come me with smiles. A soft delicate 
hand used to smooth my curls, and draw 
ae fondly to her heart; and a low sweet 
Toice, that only uttered words of love, used 
to greet me. Never can I forget the warm 
tears that often fell on my face and shoul- 
ders, when strained in the convulsive em- 
brace of that lovely being. 

Why does mamma weep when she kiss- 
es me?" demanded I, one day, of the up- 
per nurse. 

**You must not ask auestions. Lady 
Arabella," was the satisfactory reply: a 
reply that generally met all the interroga- 
tories 1 addressed to the pragmatical Mrs. 
Sydenham. 

Good Mrs. Mary, as I designated her 
tssistant, was less taciturn; and to my re- 
iterated demand of why mamma wepti told 
me, with a deep sigh and melancholy 
•hake of the head, Uiat it was because 



mamma was going to leave me; and was 
sorry. 

" But she sha'nt go, if she does not like 
it," answered I, with the wilfulness that 
even then characterised me; '' 1 won't let 
her go." 

''Poor child," murmured good Mra. 
Mary, and a tear trembled in her eye. 

The next time I entered the odorous 
dressing-room, mamma appeared to me 
suffering more than usual. Papa was sit- 
ting by her side, and held one of her hands 
in nis. She embraced me fondly, and he 
took me on his knee. They looked at me« 
and then at each other, with an expression 
so piteous, that it reminded me of good 
Mrs Mary's explanation of mamma's 
teare, and I uttered imploringly, *' Do not 
go away, dear sweet mamma, stay with 
papa and Arabella." 

She buret into a passion of teara, and 
my father, too, became greatly agitated. 

" Oh ! yes," resumed I, " good Mra. 
Mary told me you wept, because you were 
sorry to go away." 

She sobbed in agony, and caught me to 
her breast, and my father pressed us both 
in his arms. 

I saw my mother no more in the fra- 
grant dressing-room; but was afterwards 
taken a few times to her bed-room, whence 
my father seldom moved. She looked pa- 
ler than ever, and her voice was so low, 
that it could only whisper; still it uttered 
fond words, and sounued sweetly in my 
eare. ^▼^'7 ^^^ moved so gently, and 
spoke so somy in that room, that my steps 
only were heard; the other peraons fflided 
about like shadows. My father looked near- 
ly as pallid as my mother, and scarcely ever 
glanced from her; unless when he turned to 
conceal the teara, that -were continually 
springing to his eyes. 

One day, 1 was sent for, and found my 
mother supported by pillows, and her eyes 
half closed. My father bad been reading 
aloud to hen and I heard her murmurt 
''Thy will, not mine be done, O Lord!" 

He took me in his arms, and held me to 
her. She pressed me faintly, but fondly; 
a few burning teare fell on my fare, and 
she pronounced, in accents broken by 
the approach of death, a mother's last 
blessing. I, too, wept, though, alas! I 
knew not then what bitter cause I had for 
tears; and when my father offered to with- 
draw me from her fond embrace, I clung 
passionately to her. At this moment, the 
clergyman was announced: she relaxed her 
hold of me, and I was taken from the cham- 
ber violently sobbing. 
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I remember that when I reached the 
door, I looked back, and caught her tearful 
eyes strained to see me to the last. What 
agony was then in their expression! 

I never saw my mother again, for she 
died in two hours after 1 was torn from her. 
To this early bereavement of the truest, 
tenderest friend that youth can ever know, 
I attribute all the errors of my life. 

The next day, and the following one, I 
asked reDeatedly to be taken to mamma. 
Mrs. Sydenhatai looked grave, said it could 
not be; and good Mistress Mary wept, 
and, though always affectionate to me, ap. 
Deared still more so, notwithstanding that 
Mrs. Sydenham more than once reprimand- 
ed her, and sternly desired her not to spoil 
me. 

In a vfeek after, I was dressed in black, 
and noticed that all the household was 
similarly clad. I objected to this change 
in my dress, and said that mamma would 
not like my ugly black frock, as she was 
only fond of pretty white ones. This re- 
mark produced a /ew more tears fromi^ood 
Mistress Mary, who was again rebuked by 
Mrs. Sydenham, for being, as she termed 
it, always whimpering. I bad an instinc- 
tive dislike to the upper nurse, and a pre- 
ference to Mary, whose tears, though I 
knew not their source, soothed me. 

The next day, the sounds of many car- 
riage wheels, and the champing of steeds, 
drew me to the window of my nursery, 
which overlooked the court of the castle. 
1 clapped my hands in childish glee, when 
1 saw the cortege decked with nodding 
plametv that moved slowly ind proudly 
along. 

** Where are all these fine carriages 
going?** asked I, ** and why are so many 
of them black?" 

** They are taking away year mamma, 
answered Mary, as well as her tears and 
sobs would alfl>w her. 

I, too, began to weep, exclaiming that 
they should not take my own dear, sweet 
mamma away; but the corteflre continued 
to advance, until the last nodding plume 
Tanished from my tearful sight, and 1 sank 
on the bosom of good Mary, exhausted 
by my sorrow. How silent was the whole 
eastle ! Not a sound was heard save the 
tolling of the church bell, that came boom- 
ing on the ear from the distance, or the 
chimes of the great clock, as it marked 
the flight of time. 

The gloom chilled me, and yet it was 
in unison with my feelings; for, though 
too younor to comprehend the misfortune 
that iiad oefalleo me* a mysterious sym- 



pathy seemed to render silence and so 
row congenial to me. 

T^e following day, my father sent for 
me. I found him in the library, so pale 
and care worn, that, young as I was, the 
alteration in his appearance struck me 
forcibly. He was clad in deep mourning* 
and his eyes indicated that tears had lately 
been no strangers to them. 

I rushed into his arms and wept as I hid 
my face in his bosom, to which I fondly 
nestled, as I had been wont to do to the 
maternal one. He dismissed the attendant* 
and as he bent his head over mine; I felt 
his tears fall on my hair and neck, and 
heard the deep sighs that heaved his breast. 

^^ You weep, dear papa,*' said 1, ** be- 
cause my own sweet mamma is gone 
away. She, too, wept, for she was sorry 
to leave you and n:e. Do you remem- 
ber, papa, how she cried and kissed na 
both?^' 

He clasped me convulsively, called me 
his last, his only comfort. 

*^ But won*t dear mamma come back to 
us?" asked I. 

** No, my precions child, never; but we 
shall go to her." 

*' oil! I am so glad; I hope, papa, it 
will be soon. And shall we, too, go in 
that black coach with all the nodding fea- 
thers? and will the bells toll, as when dear 
mamma went? How glad 1 shall be that 
day; and you, papa, will you not be glad?*' 

My poor father sobbed aloud, and I te- 
peatedly kissed his cheek. 

** Look here, my dear Arabella,'* said 
he, opening the miniature case now before 
me, ** Do you know this face?" 

** 'Tis my own mamma ; my dear, 
sweet mamma,*' answered I. ** O! let me 
always have it to look at." 

From this period, 1 spent a considerable 
portion of every day with my father, who 
never failed to show me the cherished 
miniature, or to talk to me of its dear and 
lost original. 

A year elapsed before he left the soli- 
tude of WaUingham Castle; during that 
epoch he made me comprehend that my 
mother was dead. How well I recollect 
the feeling of awe that crept through my 
young heart, as he explained the nature of 
this tremendous but inevitable passage to 
eternity. Yet, though awed, 1 loved to^ 
dwell on the subject; and death, and a 
union with my mother, henceforth became 
an association of ideas in my mind, that 
robbed the one of its terrors, and softened 
the regret entertained for the other. 

My father, never of a robust constito- 
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tion, began to show symptoms of confirm- 
ed ill-health, in less than a year from the 
decease of my mother. So fervent had 
been his attachment to her, that time, 
though it soothed the bitterness of grief, 
eoold not obliterate her image, or console 
him for her Iosr; and I believe, that had 
he been childless, he would haye hailed 
death as a release from an existence which 
had lost all charm for him since she had 
been torn from his arms. 

It was solely for my sake that he sub- 
mitted to a regime the most abstemious, 
•od to a system of medical care, which 
condemned him to the most monotonous 
mode of existence imaginable. I was his 
constant companion; seated on a low 
tabouret, by his invalid chair or sofa, I 
established all my toys in his library, 
boilt card houses on his couch, accom- 
panied him in all his airings, prattling to 
him every thought that passed through my 
infant mind, and never leaving him but 
with sorrow. 

A fear that I inherited the malady of my 
mother, or his own delicacy of constitu- 
tion operated continually on his imagina- 
tion, rendered morbidly apprehensive, by 
a degree of sensibility rarely belonging to 
the male character, and nursed into existr 
tBDca by the loss he had sustained, and the 
•eclusion in which he lived. 

Mrs. Sydenham had been discharged 
•oon after my mother^s death, owing to 
some symptoms of dislike displayed to- 
wards her by me; and good Mrs. Mary, 
in consequence of the partiality I had 
evinced towards her, was elevated to the 
place of upper nurse. 

Various and minute were the questions 
put by my poor dear father to her, when 
•he brought me every morning to the 
library, 

** How had I slept — had T eat my break- 
fttt with appetite — had I been cheerfulV* 
were interrogatories daily made. My coun- 
tenance was anxiously examined, and my 
poise felt b^ the affectionate and nervous 
Taletudinanan; and a physician was in 
regular attendance, to report on the state of 
my health. 

No wonder, then, that I soon began to 
discover that I was an object of no little 
importance in the house; a discovery 
almost always dangerous to the discoverer 
whether infant or adult. Conseauently, I 
•peedily displayed some infallible proofs 
of my acquired knowledge, by indulging 
in sundry caprices and petulancies not 
peculiarly agreeable to good Mrs. Mary; 
and very alarming to my poor father, when 



repeated to him in my nurse's phraseology 
which thus represented my ebullitions of ill 
humor: '* Lady Arabella had been a little 
uneasy all the morning. Her ladyship had 
made a good breakfast, it was true, but she 
had refused to allow her mouth to be 
washed after, which she, good Mrs. Mary, 
was afraid was a sign of something fever- 
ish in the habit. Her little ladyship had 
thrown by all her dolls— in short she had 
not been as cheerful as usual." 

Well did I observe the anxiety this in- 
telligence occasioned my too indulgent 
parent; and my pride was gratified by it. 
The bell was rung. Dr. Warminster, the 
Halford of his day, sent for, and all good 
Mrs. Mary's information, detailed to him 
with scrupulous exactitude. My pulse 
was felt, my tongue examined, my eyes 
scrutinised; and after the termination of 
this profound investigation, I was pro- 
nounced, ex eathtdrdi to be in a state of 
perfect health. 

" But, my dear doctor," asked my father 
*' how do you account for her uneasiness? 
Do you not think it must have proceeded 
from some incipient feverish excitement 
acting on the system, some nervous de- 
rangement^-eh, my good doctor?" 

*' I think, my dear lord," was the an- 
swer, ** that your little girl requires at this 
period a governess more than a physician; 
and advise, by all means, your lordship's 
providing her with one, as soon as a per- 
son befitting the situation can be found." 

** A governess, doctor, yon surprise 
me!" replied my father; '* what can a 
governess have to do with the symptoms 
of uneasiness I have related?" 

*^ A good one may prevent a repetition 
of them, my lord. The truth is, your 
daughter is now of an age to stand in need 
of a more intellectual person than Mrs. 
Mary; one who can control her temper and 
direct her pursuits, as well as attend to 
her health." 

** I assure you, doctor, that her temper is 
faultless," said my father; *'and with 
regard to her pursuits, she is as far ad- 
vanced as most children of her age. She 
can already spell several words, and is 
peculiarly intelligent." 

** Her intelligence I admit," responded 
the doctor, with a peculiar smile, ** but her 
progress in learning I think not very for^ 
ward. Why, let me see. Lady Arabella 
must be now eight years old; and I do 
not know a child of that age that cannot 
read fluently, and speak two or more lan- 
guages." 

How attentiyely I listened to this dia- 
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logae! and how cordially did I dislike 
Dootor Warminster, who made so light of 
my acquirements ! 

My poor father looked distressed, and 
half offended; for I belieTe, that, Judgring 
from the precocious shrewdness or my ob- 
senrations Tiewed through the flattering 
medium of parental affection, he had hith- 
erto considered me a sort of prodigy. The 
truth is, that from never having mingled 
with other children, and having lived so 
continually with my father, my intellectu- 
al faculties had attained a maturity dis- 
rroportioned to my ase and acquirements, 
could think long hefore I could read; 
and now, that for the first time, I became 
aware that children of my age were more 
advanced in education than myself, my 
vanity was cruelly wounded ; and I de- 
termined, with that strong volition that 
even then formed a peculiar characteristic 
of my nature, to forthwith apply myself to 
studj. 

When Doctor Warminster withdrew, I 
approached my father and looking in his 
race, asked him, in a reproachful tone, why 
I had not been taught to read 1 He ap- 
peared embarrassed, but tenderly embrac 
inj^ me, said that my studies should forth- 
with commence. 

** What is a governess V* demanded I. 

** A lady, my dear,*' replied my father, 
** who undertalces to instruct children in 
all that it is necessary that they should 
know." 

** Then let me have a goveniess directly, 
papa; however she must be a nice, pretty 
ffovemess; not an old ugly woman like 
mrs. Sydenham, but one who will teach 
me to read very soon, and help me to 
build card houses on your sofa.'* 

Never shall I forget the expression of 
perplexity which my poor father's counte- 
nance euibited at this request. 

** Why, my child," answered he, " when 
yoa have a governess, you must study 
your lessons with her, in another apart- 
ment;** and he sighed deeply as he finish- 
ed the sentence. 

**Bnt I immU learn my lessons any 
where else bnt here," rejoined I petulant- 
ly; **and my governess 9haU teach me 
£ere /" And I burst into a paroxysm of 
tears. 

This exhibition of my temper convinced 
my poor fiather of the justice of Doctor 
Warminster's observations relative to the 
necessity of having a govemcM for me. 
But it did not suggest to him the pra- 
dence of checking my wilfulness ; for, in- 
•tead of Teprehending my peevishness, he 



fondly embraced and soothed me, prom* 
ising that I should have a nice governess; 
though he was less explicit as to his in- 
tentions respecting her professional duties, 
a point which I had determined on exacts 
ing being performed in his presence in 
the library. 

A few letters were next day addressed 
to the nearest female relations of my 
father, stating his desire of procurinor a 
governess for me. I know not whether 
he informed them that good looks were an 
indispensable requisite in the lady who 
was to undertake the office; but I do know 
that the half dozen Mistresses and Misaea 
who came recommended by them might 
have served as specimens of female ugli- 
ness. A glance at me, who returned it by 
a look of undisguised disapproval of the 
candidates, induced my father to dismiss 
each successively, with a polite intima- 
tion that they should hear from him in a 
few days. 

Then came letters of remonstrance from 
the ladies who had sent them; each being 
extremely surprised that her />ro/r^^, Mra* 
or Miss Tomxins or Thompson, had not 
been engaged, as she was precisely the 
most suitable, desirable, and appropriate 
person in existence. All these letters, of 
course, my father was compelled to an- 
swer; and the difficulty and anxiety of in- 
venting plausible excuses, which should 
be satisfactory to the patronesses, and yet 
not unjust or offensive to the objects of 
their recommendation, iacreased the ner- 
vous trepidation of the poor invalid in no 
common degree. 

I now began to think that a pretty goy. 
erness was an unattainable good; and, in 
proportion to this belief, became my im 
patient desire to possess so precious a ra- 
rity. My father, with some hesitation and 
embarrassment, informed Doctor Warm- 
inster of his wish to procure a young lady 
as governeiis; and added, that his poor 
dear Arabella positively insisted that good 
looks should distinguish the person to be 
selected for the situation. 

I was present when this statement was 
made; and could as little imagine why 
my poor father's pale cheek became tinged 
with red, as I could divine why Doctor 
Warminster first looked surprised, then 
smiled in a peculiar way, and at length, 
rubbing his hands, and positively ehnek- 
ling outright, repeated, 

** A young and pretty governess, wj 
lord 1 why, bless my soul, youth and 
beauty are so generally objected to in 
teachers, that I am rather aurprised— that 
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is, I nm somewhat astonished that your 
lordship should consider tbecn as indis- 
l^ensable requisites." 

My father*8 cheek became still more red, 
as he hesitatingly replied, 

** You mistake, my good doctor; it is 
not I, but my daughter, who entertains 
this desire; and my poor Arabella has 
been so accustomed to be indulged, that 
id a point on which she seems to have set 
her heart, I do not wish that she should 
be thwarted." 

** But your lordship is aware, that a 
▼oang and pretty woman living in the 
boose of a single man, may give rise to 
•onnises injurious to her, and not agreea- 
ble to her employer." 

My father looked still more embarrass- 
ed but he falteringly replied, 

** My reputation, doctor, ought to be, I 
should hope, a sufficient guarantee against 
all such surmises. No one who knows 
me, could suppose that I could so far for- 
get what is due to my only child, as to 
place an instructress over her, of whose 
morals I had not the best opinion." 

*• I beg your lordship's pardon; / did 
not presume to doubt your morals, nor 
those of the youncr lady, whoever she may 
he, who is to fill the situation of gover- 
ness to Lady Arabella ; I only alluded to 
what the world would be likely to say on 
such a subject." 

** I won't have an ugly (governess, that 
I won't," said 1, bursting into tears; fur I 
bad conceived the impression, that Doctor 
Warminster was opposed to my having a 
pretty one. 

The doctor smiled spitefully, as I 
thought; and my poor father wiped my 
eyes, and kissed my cheeks. Encouraged 
by his caresses, I repeated, ** I will have 
a pretty governess ! a very pretty gover- 
ness ! shan't I, dear papal" 

As I thus vociferated, 1 looked trium- 
phantly at the doctor, who took his leave, 
promising to seek for the sort of person 
*' that would satisfy the fastidious taste of 
Lady Arabella." 

The following week brought a letter 
from the widow of a beneficed clergyman 
on one of my father's estates, detailing, 
tbat from her scanty income and large 
family, she was anxious to place one of 
ber daughters in some family as governess; 
and entreating his lordship to exert him- 
aelf with his female relations to procure 
ber a situation. She added, that she 
boped the youth of her daughter would 
not be an insuperable objection, as she 
was remarkably steady. 



" Why, this is the very thing," said my 
father. 
" What, papal" asked L 
*' I think, my dear," answered he, " thai 
I have at last found you a governess. 

** O! 1 am so glad, so very glad," and 
I clapped my hands with joy; ** is she 
very young, dear papa? and is she very, 
wry pretty 1" 

*♦ Yes; very young, my dear," replied my 
father, *Vand very good, I am sure; for her 
father was an exemplary man, and her mo- 
ther, I have heard, is an amiable woman.'* 
*' But is she very pretty, papaV 
** 1 don't know, my love, for I have 
never seen her; but, dear Arabella, remem- 
ber what I have often told you, that it is 
better to be ^ood than pretty." 

** But I will have her pretty, and good 
too; for all pretty people are good, and 
ugly people are bad and cross." 
** Indeed you are wrong, my child.'* 
Doubtlessly he was proceeding to de- 
monstrate my error; but 1 interrupted him, 
by saying: 

**No, indeed, pauai I am not wrong; 
don't you remember now pretty, how very, 
very pretty my own dear sweet mamma 
was, and yoa often told me, no oi|^;waa 
ever so good." ^4 

He pressed me to his breast, and a tear 
moistened my cheek; but I had not yet 
finished my exordium, so continued: 

** And you, dear papa, you are very 
pretty, and who was ever so goodV 
He kissed me again, 
** But naughty Mrs. Sydenham, who 
was always cross and disagreeable, she 
was ugly, very ugly, was she not, papat 
while good ^lrs. Mary is pretty, though 
not so pretty as I want my governess tp 
be. Yes, all pretty people are good and 
ugly people are naughty; so I will have a 
preily governess. 

The allusion to my mother, and perhaps 
the compliment to himself, silenced, if 
they did not convince my too indulgent 
father; and he determined to write to Mrs. 
Melville, to send up her daughter^ as he 
wished to engage a governess for his iittle 
girl. If Miss Melville suited, she would 
he retaiued; and if not, a compensation 
would be bestowed upon her for the trou- 
ble and expense of the journey. 

I counted the hours until an answer was 
received; and shortly after. Miss Melville, 
attended by her brother, arrived. How 
my heart palpitated when she was an- 
nounced! and how 1 longed to have the 
deep bonnet and black veil, which, though 
turned back^ still shaded her face, removed. 
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that I might ascertain if she wat indeed 
very pretty. 

'' Tell her to like off her bona^ dear 
papa,** whispered L 

*' No, not now, m j dear," said he, ttdto 
voce. 

The sound of her Toice pleased roe, it 
was low, soft, and clear; and there was a 
timidity in her manner, that prepossessed 
me, in her favor. 

My father kindly desired that her bro- 
ther might remain in the house, and or- 
dered an apartment to be prepared for 
him, and good Mrs. Mary was summoned, 
to conduct Miss Melville to hers. 

"Let me go with her," said I, influenced 
by the curiosity I experienced to behold 
her face; and taking her hand, I led her up 
the grand staircase, though good Mrs. 
Mary was for conducting her by the back 
stairs. When we had entered the room 
prepared for her, 1 scarcely allowed her 
to remove her gloves before I entreated her 
to take off her bonnet; nay, I began to 
untie its strings myself, so impatient was 
I to examine her race. An exclamation 
of delight escaped me as I beheld it; for 
never did a more lovely one meet human 
gaze. A profusion of chestnut-colored 
silken ringlets shaded a countenance of 
exquisite beauty, on which candor and in- 
aocence had set their seal, and a figure, 
slight but of rounded symmetry, was re- 
vealed when the large cloak in which it 
had been enveloped was removed. 

Her beautiful face beeame suffused with 
blushes as I exclaimed, clapping my hands 
all the while, " O yes, she is so pretty, so 
very, vtry pretty! Now, 1 have a nice 
pretty governess, I never will let her leave 
me!'* and I kissed her affectionately. 

I thought, hut perhans it might only be 
fency, that good Mrs. Mary did not seem 
so delighted with my new governess as I 
expected she would be, for I had already 
made up my mind that all who loved me, 
should love her; consequently, I resented 
this imagined slight to my new favorite. 

I left her, while she prepared to change 
. her travelling dress for another, and rushed 
frantic with joy to my father, vehemently 
exclaiming, ** Oh! dear papa, she is ao 
beautiful, «o very, very beautiful, that I am 
sure she must be good!*' 

I was disappointed by the air of indif- 
ference with which this information was 
received; and was disposed to reproach 
my father with his insensibility; but I 
observed that he looked more pale and 
languid than usual, and therefore from an 
instinct ef affection forbore. 



Doctor Warminster coming in soon af- 
ter pronounced that my father had caught 
a cold, and manifested a feverish tendency; 
consequently commanded that he should 
confine himself to his chamber for a daj 
or two, and see no one. 

How I hated the doctor for this com- 
mand! for I had set my heart on astonish- 
in? my father by the beauty of Miss Mel- 
ville, and could not support with common 
patience, the idea of any postponement of 
the gratification of my impetuous wishes. 

" Perhaps, my dear doctor, you would 
do me the favor of seeing Miss Melville 
and her brother," said my father. " You 
will, in a conversation with her, ascertsiA 
whether she is capable of discharging the 
duties of the situation which I wisn her 
to fill; for, if otherwise, the sooner she 
knows that she cannot retain it, the lets 
painful will be the loss of it to her." 

" I won't have my pretty governess 
sent away," sobbed I — " I love Miss Mel- 
ville, and I tmll have her stay with me 
always." 

My father gave a look of helpless lan- 
guor to the doctor, who in return shrugged 
up his shoulders, a very favorite move- 
ment with him when not pleased, and left 
the library to see Miss Melville, and re- 
port progress. 

♦' I know Ae won't like my pretty goT- 
erness," said I; *' for he wanted me to 
have an ugly old cross one. I know he 
did; and f don*t like nasty ugly Doctor 
Warminster, that 1 don't!" 

"Really, my dear Arabella," replied 
my father, " you are now unjust, and un- 
reasonable. Doctor Warminster has beea 
always kind and attentive, and you grieve 
me when I see you thus obstinate and un- 
grateful." 

♦• You grieve me," was the severest re- 
proof I had ever heard from my kind fa- 
ther's lips, and its power over me was 
omnipotent. It immediately rendered me 
docile; and, as I kissed him, I promised 
never again to designate Doctor Warmin- 
ster, as being " nasty," or " ugly;" two 
expressions which my father observed 
were exceedingly unbecoming in the 
mouth of a young lady. 

I counted the minutes impatiently dur- 
ing the doctor's absence. At the end of 
an hour, however, he returned; and con- 
firmed my report as to the appearance of 
Miss Melville, by stating it to be, accord- 
ing to his guarded phraseology, ** pecali- 
arly prepossessing. But what is more 
important," continued he, " the young 
lady appears sensible, modest, iutelligent9 
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mnd well educated; and* notwithstanding 
her youth, I hope your lordship will have 
reason to be satisfied with her. The bro- 
ther, too, is a well mannered, gfentleman- 
\j person, who wishes to enter the church, 
for which he has been brought up." 

My father appeared highly gratified by 
this account, while I, though greatly 
pleased at having my favorable impres- 
sions relative to my pretty governess con- 
firmed, felt abashed at the consciousness 
of the injustice I had rendered to Or. War- 
minster. 

The indisposition of my poor father 
proved more serious than even his physi- 
eisn Itad first apprehended. It confined 
hliiii to his bed-room fur above a fortnight, 
to which I was prohibited more than a 
daily visit of five minutes' duration, per- 
fect quiet being pronounced essential to 
his recovery. But even in that limited 
space 1 forgot not to repeat the warmest 
praises of dear, good Miss Melville, omit- 
ting the epithet '* pretty," which she had 
requested me never to apply to her. 

'* But you are pretty, prettier than any 
one," would I say in remonstrance to her 
request on this subject; ** and the truth 
should always be spoken, papa has often 
told me." 

*• We are all formed by the Almighty," 
would Miss Melville answer; '* it is His 
will, that we should be plain, or other- 
wise, and we should never attach impor- 
tsnce to the matter." 

The fortnight of my father*s illness 
heinff spent entirely with my governess, 
enabled me to make a rapid progress in 
learning. Her gentleness, and patient at- 
tention, were assisted by my own anxious 
desire, and I was delighted, when not at 
my lessons, to be read to by Miss Mel- 
▼ille. Though the time passed quickly, 
sod agreeably in my new studies, still I 
longed for my dear father's convalescence, 
that I miffht enjoy his society as well as 
Miss Melville's and that I might also wit- 
ness his surprise and pleasure at behold- 
ing her. He evinced, however, no desire 
on this point; on the contrary, he had 
heen some days in the library* and had re- 
sumed his ordinary routine of life, and yet 
he still postponed a compliance with my 
oft reiterated request to see her. 

What he refused to my entreaties, be 
St length yielded to my tears; and it was 
sgreed that Miss Melville should be invi- 
ted to the library that evening. I watchod, 
snxiously watched his countenance, as she 
entered the room. But, to my great sur- 
prise and disappointment, I discovered no 



symptom of the rapturous admiration I 
had childishly anticipated. His reception 
of her ivas polite, nay, kind; and her timi- 
dity, which had no rustic awkwardness 
in it, but evidently arose from native mod- 
esty, rendered him still more affable to 
her. 

Vain of the little I had already acquired, 
I now displayed all my learning to my 
delighted father, who was as surprised as 
gratified by my rapid progress. 

Two hours fleeted quickly and happily 
away; Miss Melville was requested to 
give a list of all the hooks required for my 
scholastic pursuits; and politely offered 
permission to use any works the library 
contained, for her own perusal. 2She tht'n 
left my father's presence, evidently 
pleased with her reception; and my father 
seemed no less so with her. 

The next day, her brother was received 
by my father, who, after a long conversa- 
tion, found him so sensible, and well in- 
formed, that he wrote a letter to his fri«*nd 

the Bishop of , to recommend him 

for holy orders; being fully determined to 
bestow on him a small living in his gift. 

This unlooked for good fortune delight- 
ed Miss Melville, who devoted every hour, 
and I may add every thought, to my im- 
provement, which was as rapid as it was 
gratifying to my father. Our evenings 
were always spent in the library; where, 
in a short time, at my request, a piano- 
forte was installed, from which Miss Mel- 
ville drew sounds that answer only to a 
master hand. We soon persuaded her to 
accompany them with h^r voice; and it 
would be difficult to say, whether the fa- 
ther or daughter listened with more plea- 
sure to her dulcet tones. 

Having heard my father desire Doctor 
Warminster to look out for a gentleman to 
read to him, an hour or two a day, his own 
sight being too weak to permit his study- 
ing without pain, I entreated him to let 
Miss Melville undertake this office. At 
first he declined, but at length yif Ided, as 
he generally did, to my pertinacious per- 
severance. 

Tlie flexibility, an<l delicate sweetness 
of her voice, the distinctness of her enun- 
ciation, and the correctness of her style, 
at once surprised and charmed him. liow 
triumphant was 1, at witnessing this ef- 
fect, though I longed to be able to share 
this new task with her. Two hours a 
day were henceforth devoted to this occu- 
pation. The books selected had a refer- 
ence to my studies. History, travels, and 
belles lettres were perused. I soon learned 
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to point oat, on the map, the different pla- 
ces named in tbo^books, and made no in- 
considerable proves in chronoloiry. My 
mind expanded; every day marked my 
improvement, and my father witnessed it 
with gratitude and pleasure. His health, 
too, appeared to become less delicate, now 
that he had a constant and cheerful socie- 
ty, and music, which always soothed and 
cheered him. 

Six months flew by, and found me each 
day more fondly attached to Miss Mel- 
ville. In her gentle ear was poured every 
thought of ray youthful mind, and on her 
sympathy did I always count, and never 
in vain in all my pleasures or pains, and 
the latter were but "few, and far be- 
tween," The manner of my dear father 
towards this charming young woman, was 
marked by a respectful kindness, that nev- 
er varied, a kindness as remote from fami- 
liarity as from hauteur. Hers towards 
him, was the^deferential attention of a 
modest young woman, who never pre- 
sumed on his aflfabiliiy, but was anxious 
to merit a continuance of it. Doctor War- 
minster soon became one of her warmest 
friends, and was never tired of commend- 
ing her to my father. 

vVe were all happy, when a letter ar- 
rived, announcing a visit from a maiden 
aunt of my father, who rarely visited Lon- 
don, but who, when she came, took up her 
abode at his mansion. Young as I was, 
I could perceive that this announcement 
gave him pain; and when he communi- 
cated it to Dr. Warminster, the good man 
shook his head and shrugged his shoulders 
in a manner that indicated quite as expres- 
sively as words could do, that the expect- 
ed arrival afforded him no satisfaction. 
I had no recollection of the Lady Theodo- 
tia Conningsby, but beholding the impres- 
sion her intended visit conveyed, I began 
to form a thousand fancies relative to her. 
I observed that my father became thought- 
ful and nervous from the moment her in- 
tention of coming was announced, until 
she made her appearance; and this alter- 
ation in him impressed me with no plea- 
surable anticipations with regard to the- 
canse of it. 

Punctual to the hoar she had named. 
Lady Theodosia Conningsby's old fa- 
shioned chariot, surmounted by capacious 
imperials, and high bonnet-cases, rolled to 
the door. Two ancient servitors, in rich 
liveries, made in a fashion as obsolete as 
that of the chariot, slowly descended from 
the roomy dicky-box, and as slowly assist- 
ed their mistress to alight, who, followed 



by her female attendant, bearing in her 
arms a lap-dog, entered the house. 

When Miss Melvilleand I were summon- 
ed to the library in the evening, we found 
Lady Theodosia seated vtaHi-vis to my fa- 
ther, in a large arm-chair. Her appear- 
ance was remarkably outree — her dress 
being that a*la-mode, some half a century 
before. She was tall and extremely thint 
her face long and meagre, her nose sharp- 
ly pointed, her lips thin and descending at 
the corners, and her chin of inordinate 
length, and singularly protruded, as if Iq 
search of ja view of the rest of her face. 
But her eyes! There is no possibility ef 
rendering justice to them. They wereef 
a light greenish hue, and were so oblif|oe- 
ly placed in their sockets that when fixed 
on one object, she seemed to be regarding 
some other, in a precisely contrary direo* 
tion. 

In short, her whole appearance would 
have been considered grotesque, had not 
an expression of extreme ill-nature anrd 
acerbity prevaded every portion of her 
physiognomy, and the obliquity of her 
vision increased this repulsive and sinis- 
ter character. 

" Give me leave to present to you Mise 
Melville,*' said my lather politely — and 
Miss Melville courtesied to Lady Theodo- 
sia, who vouchsafed not the slightest no- 
tice in return. 

** This is my daughter," continued my 
father, who had not observed her lady- 
ship's rudeness to my governess. '' Ara- 
bella, go and welcome Lady Theodosia.** 

I approached her with reluctance — and 
she pressed her skinny and parched lips 
to my forehead. I was for retreating after 
this salutation, but she sternly told me to 
remain, that she might examine my face, 
and see which of the family I most resem- 
bled. She drew forth a pair of spectacles, 
carefully wiped them, placed them astride 
her nose, and then deliberately surveyed 
me. 

'* I think, nephew, that she resembles 
my grandmother very strongly^lon't yoa 
agree with mel You, of course, never saw 
the duchess, but her portrait you mast 
remember. I was considered to bear a 
very striking family likeness to her.*' 

My poor father, to whom I turned an 
appealing glance, could with difficulty 
repress a smile that played about his lips; 
and Miss Melville looked intently at the 
carpet to avoid meeting my eyes. 

** Arabella has the family nose," conti- 
nued Lady Theodosia, ^* yes we all have that 
feature high and prominent, a beauty pe- 
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culiar to those of noble and ancient race. 
The Bourbons all have it. Her eyes, too, 
are exactly like those of my grandmother. 
Do you not remember the portrait?*' 

*^I confess the likeness does not strike 
roe,** replied my father. 

** Whom then do you think she resem- 
blesV demanded Lady Theodosia, in an 
imperious tone. 

** Her dear mother," replied my father 
— and his lip trembled with emotion, as 
it never failed to do when she was alluded 
to. 

** I see not the slightest likeness," an- 
swered she; ^* on the contrary, 1 think the 
\ child bears a most remarkable family re- 
temblance to our family,'* laying a pecu- 
liar emphasis on the word our. 

My father who detested arguments, re- 
frained from dissenting. But this tacit 
admission of her opinion by no means sa- 
tisfied the pertinacious old Lady. 

** I perceive, nephew, that you do not 
agree with me," resumed she. 

*^ I confess we differ," said my father, 
deprecatingly, ** but every eye, you know, 
varies in its perception on these points." 

*' No, nephew, I can admit no such fal- 
lacy. The eyes must be strange eyes in- 
deed," — and here she souinted most abo- 
minably — *^ that do not discover that Ara- 
bella's are as like those of her grandmo- 
ther's portrait as it is possible for eyes to 
be, and bear a strong resemblance to 
mine," 

" No they don't — do they papa?" ex- 
claimed I — all my incipient vanity wound- 
ed by the assertion, and tears starting to 
the lids of the libelled orbs. A beseech- 
ing look from my father, and a terrified 
one from Miss Melville prevented me from 
finishing the sentence, which would have 
been extremely offensive to Lady Theodo- 
sia. 

** Upon my word I cannot compliment 
the young person who enacts the part of 
governess to your daughter, on her pupil's 
progress in politeness," said Lady Theo- 
dosia haughtily and bitterly. *' Had you, 
nephew, engaged Mistress Jefferson, 
whom 1 recommended, I think Lady Ara- 
bella would have been guilty of no such 
instance of ill breeding as that to which I 
have been a disgusted witness." 

Miss Melville's cheeks were suffused 
with blushes, and my poor father felt 
scarcely less embarrassed at the unfeeling 
radeness of his callous and acrimonious 
annt. 

** May I inquire why you did not attend 
to my recommendation, and to whom you 



are indebted for the young person before 
me whose extreme juvenility and inexpe- 
rience render her totally unfit for so grave 
and important a task?" 

Tears now stole down the fair cheeks of 
Miss Melville, which I observing, imme- 
diately ran and embraced her, begging her 
not to weep at any thing that old cross 
lady said. 

**'Pon my word, this is too bad, 
nephew," said my aunt angrily; ** I never 
beheld such a spoilt and rude child in my 
life as your daughter. But this comes of 
having young governesses, who fancy 
themselves beauties forsooth, and who 
are, perhaps, encouraged in tbe erroneous 
belief by those who have the folly to em- 
ploy them." 

'^Really, Lady Theodosia, I must en- 
treat," said my father, agitated beyond 
measure, *'that you will reserve your 
strictures for another occasion.'* 

** Will your lordship excuse my with- 
drawing?" said Miss Melville, with that 
meekness that ever characterised her. 

** Pray, by all means let her go — I 
always think that such persons are wholly 
out of their place when I see them intruded 
into the society of their superiors,'* ob- 
served Lady Theodosia. 

I followed Miss Melville from the 
library, leaving my poor dear nervous 
father to support, as best he might, the 
continuation of his disagreeable aunt's dis- 
cussion; and tried all my efforts to soothe 
Miss Melville, who wept bitterly at the 
rudeness to which she had been exposed. 

When Dr. Warminster came next day, 
he found my poor father confined to bed, 
and more indisposed than he had lately 
been. Miss Melville had been summoned 
at an early hour of the morning to Lady 
Theodosia's dressing-room, whence a long 
lecture from her ladyship sent her back — 
her cheeks crimsoned, and her eyes bathed 
in tears. It was at this moment that Doc- 
tor Warminster entered the school-room. 

" Bless me, bless me, what is the mat- 
ter?" asked the good man on beholding 
the agitation of my governess. Sobs and 
tears were the only answer he received for 
five or six minutes; but when he had taken 
from the family medicine chest some sal 
volatile, and presented a glass of water, 
into which he had poured a few drops of 
it, to Miss Melville, she shortly became 
able to articulate. 

*«0 doctor! you do not— cannot believe 
— the dreadful reports which Lady Theo- 
dosia asserts are circulated relative to me!" 

" What reports? I know not even to 
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what yoQ lefbr; and I dare be sworn they 
originate wholly and solely in her lady- 
ship's own brain, always prolific in ill- 
natore/' 

** She has said such crael, cniel thinsrs 
t# me, doctor!*' and here the poor girPs 
tears streamed afresh. '' Some of them," 
and she blushed to the Tery temples, ** I 
ooold not repeat — they are too dreadful. 
She declares that my residence beneath 
the roof of an unmarried man is a gross 
violation of all decency, that my reputa- 
tion is destroyed for ever, and that I must 
leave the house. O doctor! my poor 
mother — my sisters— my brother— what 
will the^, what can they say, when they 
hear this dreadful calumny 1 But they 
know I am innocent!" and she wept bit* 
terly. I heard no more, for I stole hastily 
from the apartment, ran to that of my father, 
mod mounting on his bed, threw myself 
sobbing into his arms, exclaiming— 

** Papa! papa! that nasty cross old lady 
has scoldea poor dear Miss Melville, and 
made her cry, and said she shall not live 
with you and me. .Do, dear papa, send 
that cross old lady away, and do not let 
my dear pretty governess leave me!'* 

My tears pushed plentifully at the dread 
of losing Miss Melville, and I declared 
with sobs, that I could not be happy, I 
could not live, without my own pretty, 
dear, good governess. My poor father 
appeared greatly agitated, but Doctor War- 
minster, who now came to his room, in- 
formed him that he had succeeded in 
soothing the wounded feelings of Miss 
Melville. 

** As your lordship is too much indis- 
posed to bear bein? harassed bv any scene 
with this very trouolesomo lady, who has 
deranged all the comfort of your house, 
perhaps it would be as well for me to seek 
an interview with her, and endeavor to 
make her lansible of the mischief she has 
caused." 

** How kind of you, my dear friend," 
replied my poor father; '* do pray see her, 
and let me know the result." 

In half an hour the doctor returned more 
discomposed than I thought he could ever 
have been rendered; for he was habitually 
a calm, dispassionate man. 

** By Jove, my lord," said he, •* Lady 
Theodosia is a perfect she-dragon ! She 
maintains that Miss MeWiTle stands in a 
relation to your lordship which renders it 
improper, nay, impossible to countenance 
her, or submit to remaining beneath the 
same roof. She has told the poor inno- 
cent yoang lady her opinion, and joor 
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lordship may ludge its effect. To talk 
reason to this obstinate old lady is useless; 
she says that nothini; but Miss Melville*s 
leaving the house, and your placing some 
Mrs. Jefferson in her place, can induce her 
to believe the young lady not guilty." 

**Good heavens! what shameful con- 
duct!" observed my father; ** what is to 
be doneV 

'** Nothing, that I know of," replied the 
doctor, ** except to let the unmanageable 
old lady take herself off*, and then the 
house will again be restored to its usual 
peace." 

**I shall write her a few lines," resumed 
my father; *' for it is impossible to let her 
entertain so enoneous an opinion of Mist 
Melville." 

The note was written — ^what its contents 
might be I know not; but the result was 
that the old fashioned chariot conveyed its 
mistress and suite next day to the house 
of another relation; we were relieved from 
her disagreeable presence* 

A timidity, painful to witness, and im- 

Sossible to dissipate, had now replaced 
[iss Melville^s former gentle gaiety, and 
easy, yet respectful, manners. In a few 
days, my father received a letter from his 
aunt, and another from the female relative 
with whom she had taken np her abode; 
and the evident discomposure their perusal 
produced, proved that they were not of a 
conciliatory character. But, as he threw 
them indignantly into the fire, as soon as 
read, I never baa un opportnnity of judging 
whether the epistolary style of Lady Theo- 
dosia was as offensive as the conversa- 
tional. 

In a very brief time after this occur- 
rence came Mrs. Melville to reclaim her 
daughter. She, too, had been written to 
by Lady Theodosia, and in terms of such 
insulting reproach, relative to her daugh- 
ters's supposed position in my father's 
house, that she immediately thought it 
necessary to come in person and remove 
her. My father learnt this intention and 
the cause with real regret, but I wept in 
agony and refused to be comforted. The 
good Doctor Warminster endeavored to 
reason Mrs. Melville out of the scruples 
she entertained as to the propriety of leav- 
ing her daughter with me, though of the 
perfect innocence of that daughter she 
never had a doubt; but he could not pre- 
vail on her to alter her determination. 

My kind and good father was lavish in 
his generosity towards mother and daugh- 
ter; who left the house lamenting the ne- 
cessity of the measure. 
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PreTiout to their departare, and to con- 
sole me for it, a portrait was taken of Miaa 
Melville. I haTe treasured it ever since, 
and even now cannot regard it withont an 
affectionate recollection of the beautiful 
and amiable oriffinal. 

NeTer shall 1 forget the OTeniog that 
followed her leaving the house, where her 
presence had so long diffused cheerful- 
ness. Her pianoforte stood silent, her ac- 
customed cnair empty, and her sweet clear 
voice was no longer heard reading aloud 
to my father, or gently and affectionately 
checking my froward impatience. Inces- 
•ant weeping brought on a violent head- 
•che, follow^ by fever: during the paroz- 

Ssms of which I continually demanded 
liss Melville, my own good, dear, pretty 
Miss Melville. My father, who anxiously 
watched over me, listened to my entrea- 
ties for my governess with sorrow, but 
promised, if I would be calm, and do all 
that Dr. Warminster required, that he 
would take me into the country as soon as 
I became well, to see dear Miss Melville. 
This promise cheered me, and from the 
moment it was made, I began to get bet- 
ter. I insisted on having her portrait on 
my bed; how often was the miniature now 
before me pressed to my fcTerish lips, and 
bathed with my tears— and how often did 
1 ask my father to repeat to me his pro- 
mise that as soon as I was able to travel, 
we should go ,to the country to see Miss 
Melville. 

In a fortnight more, we were on our 
foute to Melford, the village where her 
mother resided, attended bv good Doctor 
Warminster, who did not think me suffi- 
ciently strong to forego his care. I could 
■earcely be kept quiet at the inn, while the 
doctor went to announce our arrival, and 
to request that Miss Melville should come 
to me. 

The kind hearted girl burst into tears 
when she saw my altered face, on which 
my recent malady had left visible traces; 
mnd my father was evidently touched with 
this proof of her affection for me. 

Days stole on, and found us still dwell- 
ing in the inn at Melford, my health im- 
proving, and my poor father*s less suffer- 
ing than usual. Every allusion to leaving 
Miss Melville again brought tears to my 
cyesv and an anxiety that alarmed the fears 
of mv father. 

** What is to be done, my good doctorV 
•sked he one day after an exhibition of my 
grief at a reference to our departure— '* my 
child cannot be reasoned out of her feelings 
ic the present delicate state of her healm. 



She is my only comfort, my only hope, 
doctor, the last scion of the family stock; 
what is to be donel There is no sacrifice 
I would not make to secure my poor Ara- 
bella the society and care of this estimable 
young lady, but I know not how to a<i- 
complish it." 

** A mode has occurred to me, my lord,'* 
replied the doctor, musingly; *^ it is a sin- 
gular one, and I should dread naming it to 
any person of your lordship's rank, were I 
not acquainted with the engrrossing affec- 
tion you entertain for your only child; and 
emboldened by the phrase you lately used, 
that there was no sacrifice you would not 
make to secure her the society of Miss 
Melville. May I proceed, my lordV 

'* Certainly, doctor, though I am totally 
at a loss to imagine what sacrifice can se- 
cure the object we wish to obtain.*' 

*' Your lordship is aware, but probably 
not to the full extent, for the young lady 
in question, and her mother, with that 
delicacy which characterises them, have 
concealed it as much as possible, of the 
injury inflicted on their feelings, and on 
Miss Melville's reputation, by the slander- 
ous reports circulated relative to her posi- 
tion in your lordship's family, by Lady 
Theodosia Conningsby." 

** Yes, doctor, too well do I know it; 
for, from my female relations, whose pro^ 
teghi I have refused to accept as govern 
iiesses, have 1 received letters of recrimi- 
nation caused by the evil reports to which 
you allude." 

'* Has it never occurred to your lordship, 
how Miss Mel villous presence beneath 
your roof might be secured without a pos- 
sibility of scandal— -fi^/ as Miss Melville, 
but as a married lady — in short, my lord, 
as Countess of Walsingham!" 

*' Good God, doctor ! you have taken 
me quite by surprise. No, I never thought 
of such a possibility. The affection I en- 
tertained ror Arabella's mother, always 
precluded the thought of giving her a suc- 
cessor in my heart, or in my house. My 
health, too, is so extremely delicate, as 
you are aware, that I stand more in need 
of a nurse than of a wife." 

** But why might not your lordship find 
the best of all nurses in a wifel and, 
surely, a more gentle and amiable com- 
panion could not be found than Miss Mel- 
ville. I observed how much her sooiety 
solaced your solitude when she was be- 
neath your roof, and what a gloom her ab- 
sence occasioned. But in the present case, 
we are to consider the happiness of your 
daughter, as you so will it, even more 
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tli«ii yoor own; and as that appears to de- 
pend on the society of this young lady, it 
n for yoar lordship to reflect whether yon 
will, or will not, secnre this ad? antage for 
her, by the only means in yonr power." 

The resnlt of this conversation, which 
the good doctor repeated to roe many years 
after, was, that he was commissioned by 
ny father, to make proposals of marriage 
to Miss MeWille; who, much to her 
honor, though truly grateful, was by no 
means dazzled by theni; nay, only yielded, 
at length, to the repeated representations 
of the doctor, that my health would, in its 
present delicate state, inevitably fall a sa- 
crifice to a separation from her, to whom I 
was so fondly attached. 

The marriage shortly after took place: 
and never had mv father cause to repent 
it; for Lady ^alsingham devoted her 
whole time to the duties of her new situa- 
tion, and proved the truest, gentlest friend 
to him, and the roost affectionate guide 
and monitress to me. 

We went abroad for some years, visited 
the South of France and Italy; from the 
mild climate of which my father's health 
derived considerable benefit. But his 
wishes pointing to home, we returned to 
England, and having spent some months 
at Walstngham Castle, we took up our 
abode in London, that I might have the 
advantage of masters in fioishing my stu- 
dies. 

And now it was that the malignity of 
my father's female relations manifested 
itself by every means in their power. 
Cards from each of them were left at his 
door, inscribed for me, lest, by any chance, 
the mistress of the mansion should imagine 
them to be intended for her. Lady Theo- 
dosia Walsingham had spared neither time 
nor trouble in propagating the most in- 
jurious reports against the wife of her 
aephew, whom she every where repre- 
sented as an artful, designing young ad- 
venturess, who had first seduced her poor, 
unhappy, weak-minded nephew, and then 
inveigled him into marriage. I was stated 
to be a victim to the tyranny of my step- 
mother, and my father was said to be the 
slave of her will. 

The acquaintances to whom these false- 
hoods were repeated, were not slow in griv- 
ing them circulation. My mother's family 
were apprised of them, and never having 
eeased to feel the wound their pride had re- 
reived, from the selection of a governess 
as a successor to a scion of their aristocra- 
tic race, they lent a ready credence to every 



disadvantageous rumor relative to Lady 
Walsingham. 

I became an object of general interest to 
the female members of both families, who^ 
during the period of my father's widow- 
hood, had never evinced the slightest anx- 
iety about me. Letters were written to 
my father by them, requesting that I might 
be permitted to visit them occasionally. 
He would have returned a haughty and de- 
cided negative to such requests, for he felt 
indignant at the implied insult offered to 
his excellent wife, but she entreated so ur- 
gently, that I might be suffered to go to 
them, that he at length yielded to her with- 
es. l*he good Dr. Warminster, too, ad- 
vised a compliance, giving for reason thai 
a refnsal would only serve as a confirmti- 
tion to the evil reports in circulation. 

Never shall I forget the first visiti paid, 
I was then in my twelfth year, but from 
having always associated only with per- 
sons arrived at maturity, my mind was 
more formed than that of most children of 
that age. It was to the Marchioness of 
Rocktower, the aunt of my mother, that this 
first visit was paid; a cold, stately, formal 
being, who looked as if slid had been bora 
an old lady, and never had passed through 
the gradations of infancy, or girlhood. She 
kissed my forehead, examined my features* 
and protested that she was glad to find I 
so strongly resembled my poor dear mother 
— *' Yes, I was a perfect Granville, there 
was no mistaking the family likeness. 
How is it that you are alone, my dearV* 
she then added. 

** I wanted mamma to come with me/* 
answered I; '* but she would not." 

** What! do you call her, mamma!" 

*' Oh! yes, ever since she has been Lady 
Walsingham." 

^* I wonder they did not exact the epithet 
before,'* murmured she spitefully. ** And 
have vou no governess, ArabellaV 

** Mamma is my governess; she teacheo 
me all my lessons, except dancing, mosie« 
and drawing, and for these 1 have mat- 
ters." 

I forgot to state, that the March ionett 
had a lady present at this interview, to 
whom she turned with significant glances* 
at each of my responses to the queries put 
to me; and who replied to them with an 
ominous shake of the head, or a mnrmar 
between a sigh and a groau. 

** And who stays with yon while yon 
take your lessons!" resumed Lady Rock- 
tower. 

'* Mamma. I always have my mastert 
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early in the roorniDgr, before papa i« op, 
aod mamma rises early to be present.'* 

The two ladies exchanged mournful 
glances and sighed aloud. 

** Poor child !" ejaculated the Marchio- 
ness; and ** Poor child !*' echoed her compa- 
nion. 

'* And who came with yon in the car^ 
riage here; for you surely were not suffered 
to come alone t " 

** Mamma came with me to the door, and 
I so wished her to come in ! but she would 
not,*' answered I, artlessly. 

** How mean ! how unworthy ! what a 
want of spirit ! to come to a door, which 
she knows never shall be open to her," 
broke forth the Marchioness. 

** Yes, very mean, quite dreadful !** re- 
peated the other lady, piously casting np 
ner eyes to the ceiling. 

** Who is mean and dreadful !** asked I, 
with a strong suspicion that these insult- 
ing terms, though totally inapplicable, 
were by them meant to apply to Lady 
Walsingham. 

** Yon must not ask questions, my dear,*' 
replied the Marchioness; " it is Tory rude 
and ill-bred to do so." 

*^ Yes, very rude and Jll-bred," repeated 
her echo. 

** Are yon Tery happy at home % Speak 
the truth, you may tell me; 1 am, ^oo know, 
your own aunt, my poor dear child." 

** 1 always speak the truth," answered 
I, reddening with indignation. *' Mamma 
taught me always to speak the truth." 

** It quite wounds my feelings, to hear 
her call^that person, mamma," said Lady 
Rocktower. ^ Oh! if my lost niece could 
have imagined it, she who loved him so 
much ! ft is indeed dreadful to think of 
the selfishness of men." 

** Very dreadfal !" repeated the other 
lady. 

*» But yoQ have not told me whether you 
are happy at home, my poor child,*' whin- 
ed Lady Rocktower, with a piteous face, 
and a dolorous tone of Toice; prematurely 
prepared to condole on the confession of 
misery, which her malice had imagined. 

'* Happy V repeated L *' Oh, ever so 
happy r 

** Poor child ! she is told to say this," 
exclaimed Lady Roektower« in a voice that 
was meant to be a whisper, but which, ow- 
ing to her deidiiesa, was loader than she 
intended. 

** Doubtless ah0 is !'* groaned her friend, 
again casting her eyes up to the group of 
painted Cupids on the celling; who seem- 



ed maliciously to smile at the antiquated 
dames beneath. 

" I was fwi told to say so," cried I, an- 
grily; ** 1 always speak the truth^ am 
happy at home, and have a fond, kind papm 
and mamma;'* and tears came into my 
eyes. 

The two ladies exchanged glances again, 
which glances seemed to say that one of 
them had gone too far in her comments. 

*' I only meant, my love, that all chil* 
dren, who have had the misfortune to lose 
a mother, that is, an own^ real mothert 
cannot be so happy as — as if they had noi 
lost her," said my grand aunt, trying with 
all her might to look mournful. 

** Yes, they cannot be so happy as if they 
ha'd not lost her," echoed the toady. 

*' But you, I suppose," resumed the 
Marchioness, '* do not at all remember yoor 
oum mother; you, unhappy child, were so 
young when she died. What a dreadful 
blow that was to me !" 

''A dreadful blow, indeed," groaned the 
echo. 

*' I wrote to offer to ^o to Walsingham 
Castle, to nurse her durinff her last illness 
though at that period iwas anxiously 
watching the progress of Mr. Vernon's, 
the celebrated oculiKt, treatment of the 
cataract in the eyes of my poor dear Jacko; 
a treatment which, alas ! terminated so 
fatally. The poor dear creature sank nn- 
der it ! That was, indeed, a heavy afflio* 
tion." 

** Yes, a very heavy affliction, indeed,** 
responded the parasite. 

** Who was Jackol" asked L 

'* What! did you never hear your father 
speak of Jackol" demanded Lady Rock* 
tower, in a tone of the utmost surprise. 

" Never," ansjwered L 

*' What hearts some people have!'* 
groaned her ladyship. 

** What hearts indeed!" repeated her 
companion. 

*^ Mrs. Lancaster, be so good as to bring 
me the miniature of my niece; it is on the 
table in my dressing-room, and bring, also, 
the portrait of my poor dear Jacko, which 
is by it." 

Mrs. Lancaster bnstled off with an ac- 
tivity really surprising for one of her years 
and un wieldly size; and quickly returned 
with the pictere. 

" Look here, my dear," said Lady Rock- 
tower; "this is the portrait of your love- 
ly lost mother. I dare say you never saw 
her picture before." 

*' I have one just like this, in a locket,'* 
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iBSwered I, *' with mamma's hair at the 
back, and I see her portrait every day in 
the library, and in the drawing-room." 

** How anfeeling!" interrupted Lady 
Rocl[tower; which was, like all her phrases 
echoed. 

*^ And I have a large picture of her in 
my school-room,*' resumed i proudly, 
*^ which my second mamma had hung up 
there for me." 

** How artful!" murmnred the Mar- 
chioness. 

**How artful!" reiterated Mrs. Lan- 
caster. 

'' What is artful!" demanded L 

" Yoa must not ask questions, it is very 
ill-bred to do so," was the reply of my 
mnd aunt, and, ** Yes very ill-bred in- 
deed," was again murmured from the lips 
of her companion. The portrait of JacKo 
was not in the place where it was sup- 
posed to have been; and I did not request 
Lady Rocktower to have it sought for, lest 
I should be told that I was ill-bred. 

At length, the carriage was announced; 
and I bade farewell to my grand aunt, 
leaTincr, probably, as unfavorable an impres- 
sion of me on her mind, as mine retained 
of her. I scarcely need add, that I re- 
ceived no more invitations to visit her, for 
her curiosity had been satisfied, and her 
malevolence disappointed. 

What a relief did it seem to throw my- 
self into Lady Walsingham*8 arms, which 
1 did the moment I entered the carriage. 

'* Oh! dear mamma, never send me to 
see that disagreeable old ladv any more. 
I donU like her at all, indeed 1 don*t; nor 
the other fat old woman that repeats every 
word that Lady Rocktower says." 

How afiSsctionate were the tones, in 
which I was told that I must never dis- 
like any one, but more especially my rela- 
tions; and how firmly, but gendy, was 1 
checked, when 1 commenced repeating the 
questions that were asked of me, and the 
comments that were so improperly made 
in my presence. Young as I was, an im- 
pression that Lady Rocktower disliked 
my stepmother, had taken possession of 
my mind; and I resented it, by entertain- 
ing for her ladyship a similar sentiment. 

My father, though he questioned me not, 
checked not my communications relative 
to this visit, when mamma was absent 
from the library; and embraced me fondly 
when he heard my artless remarks, all so 
indicative of my grateful affection for Lady 
Walsingham. 

** Who was Jacko, papa," asked I, 
** of whom Lady Rocktower was so fondt" 



** A huge monkey, and by far the most 
detestable animal I ever had the misfor^ 
tune to come in contact with," was the 
answer. *' He once bit my hand severe- 
ly, because I prevented him from attack- 
ing yon, when.your nurse took you to my 
aunt's; and she was highly indignant at 
my chastising him, seeming to think her 
monkey of much more importance thaa 
my child." 

This anecdote completed my dislike of 
her ladyship, which not even the bequest 
of her fortune to me some ten years after* 
could eradicate. 

When 1 visited the female relatives on 
the paternal side, they all, and each die- 
covered that I was exceedingly like mj 
father's family. I was, as they assertedv 
a true Walsingham, and not at all like my 
mother's family, which they seemed to 
consider as a piece of singular good 
fortune. 

My father having heard from roe the ob- 
servation made by Lady Rocktower of the 
meanness, the unworthiness of driving to 
a door that would never open to receive 
the presumptuous loiterer on the outside of 
it, fully understood its malice; and pro- 
hibited Lady Wleinagham from accom- 
panying me on any of my future visits. 
Her female attendant, a most respectable 
young person, far superior to the general- 
ity otfemmes de ehambre^ ever afterwards 
escorted me on these occasions; and 1 then 
heard not a few comments on the insolence 
and pride of some people, who so soon 
forget themselves, that they forsooth were 
too fine to continue to enact the parts, by 
the performance of which, they had ele- 
vated themselves from their original ob- 
scurity. 

Never did I observe a single symptom 
of pique or discontent evince itself in my 
amiable stepmother, at the conduct of my 
father'jB relatives. The fulfilment of her 
duties appeared to be the source whence 
her enjoyments were derived. The com- 
fort of my father, and the improvement 
and happiness of myself, were the con- 
stant objects of her attention: and such 
was the sweetness of her temper, and the 
winning gentleness and cheerfulness of her 
manners, that her society diffused a gene- 
ral happiness. 

Time rolled on: and at the period I com- 
pleted my sixteenth year, no where could 
be found a family more fondly united; or, 
between the members of which, a better 
understanding invariably subsisted. Her 
brother was the only member of her family 
who frequented our house; for she, with a 

3» 
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delicate perception of my poor father's 
dielike to an ^xteDsive circle of visitora, 
never obtraded her relations upon him; 
thoQgh her correspendenoe with, and pre- 
sents to them, were freqaent« 

A liberal proTision had been made for 
them, by my father on his marriage; and 
her brother, who was now in possession 
of the Hying which had accrued to him 
through the same source, was, I have 
stated, an occasional inmate of onr man- 
tion, whencTer his duties permitted his 
absence from his flock. Natnre never 
formed a finer model of manly beauty, than 
Frederick Melville, and the heart was 
worthy of the shrine. His presence never 
failed to bestow increased cheerfulness on 
our tamily party. My father entertained 
a strong partiality for him, which was dis- 
played m many a costly gift despatched to 
the parsonage, as well as in the marked 
ffratificationliis society conferred. Lady 
Walsingham loved him, as only a sister 
can love an only brother, ere she has ex- 
perienced a warmer, and less pore attach- 
ment; and ]— -loved him, with ail the wild 
idolatry of a passionate heart, now first 
awakened from its childish slumber, yet 
still unconscious of the nature of the senti- 
ment that animated it. 

Many are those of my sex, who mi^ht 
have passed the first years of youth, with- 
out a Knowledge of the passion they more 
frequentljf imagine than fetl^ had they not 
acquired its rudiments from female com- 
panions, or the perusal of novels ; some- 
what in the same manner as hypochondri- 
acs suppose themselves to experience the 
diseases of which they either hear or 
read. The ephemeral fancies, younff la- 
dies dignify with the appellation of love, 
no more resemble the real sentiment, than 
do the imaginary maladies resemble those 
for which they are mistaken: but the ef- 
fects of both are equally dan^rous* Ma- 
ny a girl has madly rushed into a mar- 
riage, believing herself as madly in love, 
who has had to deplore her infatuation 
through a long life of consequent penance; 
and many a maiade imaginaire has sunk 
under the real results of a supposed vi- 
sionary disease. 

Mine was not a precocious passion for- 
ced into life by such unhealthy or extra- 
neous excitements. I had never read of, 
or conversed on the subject, till long after 
its wild dreams haunted my pillow, and 
its engrossing tenderness fiflea my heart. 
Well do I remember the suffering I endur- 
ed, when Frederick Melville first began 
to replace the nnceremonious familiarity 



with which he had been wont to treat me» 
during my childhood, by a more reserved, 
and deferential manner. Filled with alarm, 
I demanded of Lady Walsingham how I 
had offended her brother, for he no longer 
behaved to me as formerly? 

''Remember, my dear Arabella, that 
you are no longer a child,*' replied she ; 
'* and that therefore he would err, if he 
continued to treat you as one.*' 

1 felt a gleam of pleasure at this ac- 
knowledgment of my being no longer a 
child. The truth was, I had never been 
treated as one, consequently no change 
was visible in the manners of those with 
whom 1 lived; hence, I was not as sensi- 
ble of my approach to womanhood, as 
those young persons are, who impatiently 
await their emancipation from the nursery 
school-room, and its roast mutton and rice 
pudding dinners. 

'* I am sure,*' said I, and the tears filled 
my eyes, '* if people cease to like me, or 
to show their affection, because 1 am no 
loneer a child, I shall regret my infancy, 
andwish to resume it. But you have not 
changed your manner towards me, neither 
has my father; why then should Mr. Mel- 
villel I am sure, dear mother, though 
your good nature prompts you to conceal 
the fact, that this change in his manner 
has occurred because he no longer likes 
me as he did." 

And my tears flowed afresh. 

The anxiety Lady Wal8ingham*s coun- 
tenance displayed, though she endeavored 
to disguise it, convinced me that my sus- 
picions were well founded, and increased 
my sorrow, in spite of all her efforts to 
reason me out of it. 

When we met at dinner, 1 remarked 
that her eyes bore evident traces of tears. 
Frederick too, looked more grave than I 
had ever seen him; and my poor father, 
in general, the least talkative of the little 
circle, was now the most so. He propo- 
se music in the evening, to which we as- 
sented, though little disposed; and I play- 
ed an accompaniment while Lady wal- 
singham and her brother sang one of my 
father's favorite duoa. The tones of his 
voice, seemed to sink into my very soul; 
low, plaintive, and full of rich melody, 
their deep pathos excited anew the ten- 
derness, already but too much developed 
in my heart. 

The sister and brother sang only sa- 
cred music, to which they had been ac- 
customed from infancy; and their voices 
were in such perfect harmony, that even 
the most fastidious critic would have lis^ 
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tened to them with delight. For me, no 
other Toicee ever possessed the same 
ehsrm; and I thought I had never heard 
them breathe forth sounds of such exaui- 
tite and softened melancholy, as on that 
memorable niffhu 

The duo ended, they paused to hear the 
accustomed request to repeat it — a minute 
elapsed— yet no word escaped the lips 
that had been wont to applaud them. 

** Hush! he sleeps," whispered my mo- 
ther, gently approaching with stealthy 
steps the easy chair in which my father 



utterable pangs which it renewed in me* 
No! such a lesson, thoaeh only one among 
many of those which all must learn, can 
never be effaced from my mind. 

The shock had produced a nervous fe- 
ver, under which 1 languished for several 
days, totally helpless; yet, with a fully 
an overpowering consciousness of the loss 
I had experienced. Lady Walatngham 
never left my bed side. Hers was the 
gentle hand that smoothed my pillow, 
and gave the cooling beverage to my fe- 
vered lips; hers was the sweet voice that 



reclined; but no sooner had she reached whispered mild entreaties to me to be 
it, than a shriek of horror burst from her comforted, even while the tremulousnest 



lips, and she fell insensible at his feet. 

We rushed to the spot — oh God! never 
shall I forget the agonv of th^t moment! 
Even DOW, after the lapse of more than 
half a centnry, the scene seems present to 
my imagination. 

My father, my dear, kind, indulgent 
father, was a corse ! — the vital spark 
was extinct for ever, and his gentle spi- 
rit had passed away without a groan. 
Though years, long years, have since 
elapsed, leaving many a furrow on my 
brow, and inflicting many a pang on my 
heart, that fearful evening has never been 
effaced from my memory. Then was the 
^Iden veil of youth, that had lent to life 
Its brightness first rudely rent asunder. 
Then came, for the first time, the soul- 
harrowing conviction of the uncertainty of 
life, and the brevity of its blessings; a 
conviction that destroys the confidence in 
happiness, which forms so considerable a 
part of the happiness itself Alas! the 
dear object of so much affection was now 
a cold and lifeless corse! snatched from us 
without a word of warning, without even a 
farewell look. I could not at first believe 
the fatal truth. No! he could not he gone 
for ever—he could not thus have left us; 
and I clasped my arms around the neck 
which they had so often entwined, and 
pressed my lips to that dear face, calling 
him by every fond and tender name to 
which my frantic affection could give ut- 
terance; until, exhausted by my agony, I 
sank, powerless as an infant, into the arms 
of my attendant, and lost, in temporary 
insensibility, my sense of the overwhelm- 
ing afiliction that had befallen me. 

Never shall I forget the awaking from 
that sleep: the dim, vague recollection of 
some terriblje event, slowly making itself 
understood to my bewildered mind; then, 
the shudder of intense agony, with which 
the fatal truth stood revealed, and the un- 



of its tones betrayed how little she had 
acquired the difficult task of conquering 
her own grief. 

Doctor Warminster attended me through 
this malady, with an affectionate interest 
never surpassed; all the friendship he had 
so long entertained for my lost parent, 
seemed transferred to my stenmother and 
self; and our chief source of^ consoIatioD 
was derived from the assurance he so 
frequently gave us, that the life of the 
dear departed had been prolonged far be- 
yond the doctor's hopes, by the calm and 
cheerful mode in which it had been pass- 
ed, owing to the indefatigable care, and 
delicate attentions, of all those around 
him. 

My poor father had a disease of one of 
the arteries of the heart, which had de- 
clared itself soon after my birth; and any 
sudden or violent emotion might have pro- 
duced a fatal result at any moment. Thit 
was the cause of his sedentary existence 
and had eventually terminated it; but the 
awful fiat found him in readiness to meet 
it. For years he knew, that though in 
the midst and zenith of life, he might be 
instantaneously summoned to leave it; 
and he prepared himself for the event with 
the calmness of a philosopher, and the re- 
signation of a Christian. Now it wae 
that I first learned that an imprudent dis- 
closure of his disease, made to my poor 
mother by Lady Theodosia Walsingharo, 
shortly after her lastaccouchment of a son, 
who lived but a few hours, and had giveD 
her such a shock as to lead to a total de- 
rangement of health, which conducted her 
to the grave, in a few months. Dr. War- 
minster feared then, that the extreme grief 
of my poor father would occasion his death. 
But the dying entreaties of my mother, 
that he would not give way to regret, bet 
live for their child, triumphed over the 
selfish indulgence of his sorrow; though 
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1m Berer fwased to remember her, whose 
thread of losing him, had consigned her to 
•0 early frtLve. 

He determined to do all that could pro- 
long life for my sake; and, contrary to a 
resolution formed over the death-bed of my 
mother, tief*er to give her a successor, 
Married to secure me the society of Miss 
Melville, when he found it was considered 
«eaeotial to my happiness. Never was 
• husband and father more sincerely 
Boumed, than was my dear parent; and 
never did a human being more deserve to 
be lamented ! 

The first time I left my room after this 
•ad catastrophe, my mind softened by 

rief, and my frame weakened by illness, 
saw Frederick Melville. He, too, had 
deeply shared the general regret, for he 
was truly attached to his patron; and the 
awful suddenness of the blow rendered it 
more painful. When he took my hand 
hit own trembled; and the extreme palor 
of my face, seemed to shock him. 

** You will not now be cold and distant 
to me, Frederick,** said I, while tears 
•treamed down my cheeks, *' when I have 
DO longer any one but my mother and you 
to love me.** 

He pressed my hand gently, and assured 
me, that he had never felt otherwise than 
warmly interested in my happiness; and 
that I wronged him, if I doubted his af- 
fectionate friendship. These words re- 
•asured me — for how little does it require 
to nourish hope in a youthful breastt— 
and the eoflened kindness of his manner, 
oven still more than his words, tranquil- 
Used my feelings. 

My dear father had bequeathed a hand- 
some competency to each member of the 
Melville family, and a large dower to Lady 
Walsingham, who, with her brother, was 
named my guardian. The unentailed es- 
laates, and personal property to a large 
amount, were willed to me, charged with 
provisions to the old servants, and a con- 
siderable bequest to good Doctor War- 
minster. A thousand vague hopes sprang 
np in my mind at finding I was thus in a 
manner linked with Frederick Melville. 
I was pleased at being, for more than four 
years, as it were, dependent on faim, and 
nit that I would gladly prolong the de- 
pendence for life. 

** You are now one of the richest heir- 
aaaes in England, my lady,'* said good 
Mrs. Mary to me one day, presuming that 
her long services licensed her to be more 
communicative than English servants ge- 
nerally are. ** Your ladyship will marry 



some great rich lord, I am snre, and per^ 
haps I may see you a duchess.** 

** You will see no such thing, I can tell 
you,** anawered I, angry even at the sup- 
position. ^* I am already rich, and of 
ancient family. Why, then, should I 
marry for the ridiculous purpose of obtain- 
ing that which I already possess? Why 
may I not marry to please myself, and so 
make some one I love, • rich and dis- 
tinguished?** 

" Lord, my lady, sure your ladyship 
would never go to demean yourself by 
marryinpr some one as |s not somebody. 
Every rich and grand lady likes to marry 
some one that is richer and grander than 
herself, if possible; for then she can be 
sure she is married for real love; whereas, 
my lady, if she marries one as is a no- 
body, she can never know but what he 
married her only because she waa a great 
and rich lady—and that thought would be 
very vexatious to a woman's mind.** 

i stule a glance at the mirror opposite, 
and the face I there beheld told me that / 
might hope to be loved for myself, even 
though I was a rich heiress. I suppose 
good Mrs. Mary, who wanted none ot the 
sagacity of her sex and class, guessed 
what was passing in my mind, for she im- 
mediately added, 

'* To be sure, when ladies are as hand- 
same as your ladyship, they will always 
be sure to have lovers in plenty, even if 
they had no fortune; but still, if I was a 
great rich heiress, though ever so beauti- 
ful, I would be afraid to marry a poor 
gentleman, from the notion that afterwards 
the suspicion would be coming into my 
head that my money had some share in 
making him propose for me.** 

Mean and unworthy as this thought was, 
a thought that never would have entered 
my head, had it not been presented through 
the medium of Mrs. Mary, it now made a 
disagreeable impression on me, and 1 began 
to think that to be *^ a great rich heiress,** 
as Mary called it, was not after all, so de- 
sirable a position as 1 had been disposed 
to think it. How much evil finds ai-cess 
to youthful minds through conversing with 
servants; the very best of whom are, by 
the want of education, and the narrowness 
of their ideas, totally incapacitated from 
communicating other than mean and selfibh 
thoughts. 

1 now began to look on myse'f as one 
who would be an objf ct of general attrac- 
tion, and I became inflated with pride; hut 
there waa something so peculiarly digoi- 
fiedt aa well as gentle, in the mannera of 
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Lad J WaifiBfhBB and her brother that no ' " Why. joar ladTthipraast he 
oppoftaaitT of eriartar thia aev defect that as the hroiher is as haadsome as tha 
ofoed. Nothia^ eooM exceed the aflee- sister, some rich ronng ladr bij see tha 
tioaiie atteatiea of mj stepiaother; it pirtore; theo, perfasps, see kim f then« 
ae ea wd nther iaeieased than dimioished fall io love with, and marrf him : so that 
siare the meSaacfaolj chance io cor funilj. he mar hare as nneh good lock aa mj 
as if she arsald lepaj to his child the dehi Ladr Wslsingham had. 
of fraiitude she ovcd to mj father. I felt mj cheeks ^ov at this palpahia 

1^ c o ada c t of Frederick was nnifbnal j insioaatioa; I was angry with Mary Ibr 
kiad ; hat sdll there was a degree of le- presominfr to cootct it, aad yet, onwonhy 
arrre, if aot eoldaeaa, io it, that was fu- as I was, I fancied that the pomait mig^ 
from aatiafiKioffy to me. He had pro- hare been takea with an iateniioo of kee^ 
lonced hta stay at the earnest desire of inig his image before me. Strance aa it 
his sister; hat the period now drew aear may appear, I wished Frederick Slelfille 
whea he mast rctnra to his liTios, and I to Ioto me, ah, pasaionately wished h ; 
eoaated the daya ia which I had yet to desired too, that he wonld' demaad my 
eajoy his society, as those oaly coast them hand, and yet I desired to find in him that 
who love for the first time. Lady Wal- eonscioosaeas of the difference betwaas 
sincham had a portrait taken of him by aa ■ oar positioas, which shonld reader his lova 
cauaeat artist, who s nc e e ede d in rendering so timid as to rvqaire aa act of heroic g^ 
it aa admirable likeness. The morning nerosity oo my part, to give him tha haml 
oo which it waa aent home, that desire to he fonoly aspired to, hot dared aot i»» 
apeak of tha object of oar affectioo, which mand. A whole romance wis formaMa 
ia one of the pccnliar characteristics of the my head, thoosh as yet I had aerer p^ 
pas si on that had obtaiaed posaessioa of raaed one; batloTe is a magiciaa that tarn 
my yonng heart, tempted me to ask Mn. . work strange marrels. 
Mary whether aha had seen Mr. Melville's ' While these thoaghta were pasaiBg ia 
pietsre I my miad, good Mistreaa Mary was fidgal> 

** Yea, my lady, I have; and extremely ting ahoat my dreasin^-tabla, anxiooa la 
like it is. Mr. MelTiIle is a very hand- resame the sobject, whwh my abstiactiaa 
aome geoilemaa,'* (and she looked nar- had interropted. 

rovly at ma,) ^aad moch reaemblea Lady ^ I wonid not be at all aarprised, iiT 
Walsiogham. I was sore her ladyship lady,** commenced Mary, ^if some nek 
woald hava hia pietare taken.** ■ heireaa arere to fill io love with Mr. Mel- 

^ Why so, Miairesa Mary ?^ asked L . viile; for he is indeed as handsome a gea- 

•* Oh doa't yoa remember, my lady, : tlemaa as cYer I saw,** (I felt better d»> 
how her ladyahip, that is, before she was . posed towards her.) ** aad so aeasible aad 
her ladyship, or perhaps erer expected to steady too. Well, all I hope ia that if saeh 
be, when she was goiag away back to her a thing sboald happen, it will take plaea 
mother^s had her pieton taken aad left before he haa erer been in lore with aay 
with voor ladyship ?** ! one else ; for it*s a crael thiag, my lady« 

** l^ea, I remember Tery well ; it was 1 1 to hsTo either maa or aromaa croaacd im 
who made her sit for iu** lore. And ihoogh people may be templed 

^ Well, thea, my lady, if that pietare by grandear and riches to give ap their fiiat 
had moi been made, I thiok year ladyship ! sweetheart, still they most Lave aa aa- 
wonld hare got aaed to Miss Melville's > happy miad whenever they think of it : 
abffenee; yoo would not have bad that had [ and some persons do say, hot, for God*a 
illness; my poor dear lord woold not have '. e^e, year ladyship, don^t go for to get mm 
takea yoo down to the coon try, nor have into trooble by repeating ii— they do say 



that Lady Walsingham broke tha heart of 
as handsome a yoang gentleman aa aay ia 
Saasex« to marry my poor dear lord/' 



married my lady. It all came of that pie- 
tare.** 

And here, good Mistress Mary pat on a 
most Ingobrioos coaotenance, aind sighed ! '* Is it possible!'* dosaaded h forgettiag 
deeply. ! in my awakened carioaity the indecomm I 

** I shall always rejoice then, at having j was commitiing. io ihas qoeationing a sar> 
had the pietore made,*' aaswered I, mere - vant, relative to the widow of my father, 
than half offended at the implied eensare ' the kindesu truest friend, aave him, 1 evar 
Miftieaa Mary's ohservatioos and sigh knew. 
conveyed. ** Bnt what can all this eos- ' ** Oh * indeed, my lady, it's all tme ; I 



sipping of yoon have to do with Mr. Mel- 
*apoctiaitl** 



x: 



the yoaog gentleman myself when wa 
waia down stayiag ai Cackfieldf lookiBf 
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b« Berer oeued to remember her, whose 
^read of losing him, had consigned her to 
•0 early grave. 

He determined to do all that coald pro- 
long life for my sake; and, contrary to a 
resolution formed over the death-bed of my 
mother, never to give her a successor, 
narried to secure me the society of Miss 
Melville, when he found it was considered 
essential to my happiness. Never was 
m husband and father more sincerely 
noumed, than was my dear parent; and 
never did a human being more deserve to 
Ve lamented ! 

The first time I left my room after this 
•ad catastrophe, my mind soAened by 

rief, and my frame weakened by illness, 
saw Frederick Melville. He, too, had 
deeply shared the general regret, for he 
was truly attached to his patron; and the 
awful suddenness of the blow rendered it 
more painful. When he took my hand 
hit own trembled; and the extreme pal or 
of my face, seemed to shock him. 

*^ You will not now be cold and distant 
to me, Frederick,** said 1, while tears 
streamed down my cheeks, ** when I have 
no longer any one but my mother and you 
to love me.** 

He pressed my hand gently, and assured 
me, that he had never felt otherwise than 
warmly interested in my happiness; and 
that 1 wronged him, if I doubted his af- 
fiictionate friendship. These words re- 
assured me^for how little does it require 
to nourish hope in a youthful breastt — 
tod the suAened kindness of his manner, 
even still more than his words, tranquil- 
lised my feelings. 

My dear father had bequeathed a hand- 
some competency to each member of the 
Melville family, and a large dower to Lady 
Walsingham, who, with her brother, was 
named my guardian. The unentailed es- 
tsstes, and personal property to a large 
amount, were willed to me, charged with 
provisions to the old servants, and a con- 
siderable bequest to good Doctor War- 
minster. A thousand vague hopes sprang 
sp in my mind at finding I was thus in a 
manner linked with Frederick Melville. 
I was pleased at being, for more than four 
years, as it were, dependent on him, and 
felt that I would gladly prolong the de- 
psndence for life. 

** You are now one of the richest heir- 
esses in £ngland, my lady,** said good 
Mrs. Mary to me one day, presuming that 
her long services licensed her to be more 
eommunicative than English servants ge- 
nerally are. ** Your ladyship will marry 



some great rich lord, I am sure, and per- 
haps I may see you a duchess.** 

*' You will see no such thing, I can tell 
you,** answered I, angry even at the sup- 
position. ** I am already rich, and of 
ancient family. Why, then, should I 
marry for the ridiculous purpose of obtain- 
ing that which I already possessi Why 
may 1 not marry to please myself, and so 
make some one I love, rich and dis- 
tinguished!** 

** Lord, my lady, sure your ladyship 
would never go to demean yourself by 
marryinpr some one as Js not somebody. 
Every rich and grand lady likes to marry 
some one that is richer and grander than 
herself, if possible; for then she can be 
sure she is married for real love; whereas, 
my lady, if she marries one as is a no- 
body, she can never know but what he 
married her only because she was a great 
and rich lady— and that thought would be 
very vexatious to a woman's mind.** 

i stole a glance at the mirror opposite, 
and the face I there beheld told me that / 
might hope to be loved for myself, even 
though 1 was a rich heiress. I suppose 
good Mrs. Mary, who wanted none ot the 
sagacity of her sex and class, guessed 
what was passing in my mind, for she im- 
mediately added, 

^* To be sure, when ladies are as hand- 
same as your ladyship, they will always 
be sure to have lovers in plenty, even if 
they had no fortune; but still, if I was a 
great rich heiress, though ever so beauti- 
ful, I would be afraid to marry a poor 
gentleman, from the notion that afterwards 
the suspicion would be coming into my 
head that my money had some share in 
making him propose for roe.** 

Mean and unworthy as this thought was, 
a thought that never would have entered 
my head, had it not been presented through 
the medium of Mrs. Mary, it now made a 
disagreeable impression on me, and 1 began 
to think that to be ** a great rich heiress,*' 
as Mary called it, was not after all, so de- 
sirable a position as I had been disposed 
to think it. How much evil finds access 
to youthful minds through conversing with 
servants; the very best of whom are, by 
the want of education, and the narrowness 
of their ideas, totally incapacitated from 
communicating other than mean and selfish 
thoughts. 

1 now began to look on myse>f as one 
who would be an object of general attrac- 
tion, and 1 became inflated with pride; but 
there was something so peculiarly digni- 
fied, as well as gentle, iu the manners of 
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Lady Walsingrham and her brother that no 
opportanity of evincin? this new defect 
oflfered. Nothing could exceed the affec- 
tionate attention of my stepmother; it 
seemed rather increased than diminished 
•ince the melancholy chan^ in our family, 
as if she would repay to his child the debt 
of (gratitude she owed to my father. 

The conduct of Frederick was uniformly 
kind ; but still there was a degree of re- 
■erve, if not coldness, in it, that was far 
from aatisfactory to me. He had pro- 
longed his stay at the earnest desire of 
his sister; but the period now drew near 
when be must return to his livin?, and I 
counted the days in which I had yet to 
enjoy his society, as those only count them 
who love for the first time. Lady Wal- 
•in^ham had a portrait taken of him by an 
eminent artist, who succeeded in rendering 
it an admirable likeness. The morning 
on which it was sent home, that desire to 
tpeak of the object of our affection, which 
is one of the peculiar characteristics of the 
passion that had obtained possession of 
my young heart, tempted me to ask Mrs. 
Mary whether she had seen Mr. Melville's 
picture 1 

^* Yet, my lady, I have ; and extremely 
like it is. Mr. Melville is a very hand- 
some gentleman," (and she looked nar- 
rowly at me,) *^and much resembles Lady 
WaUingham. I was sure her ladyship 
would have his picture taken.'* 

^* Why so. Mistress Mary V asked L 

*^ Oh don't yon remember, my lady, 
how her ladyship, that is, before she was 
her ladyship, or perhaps ever expected to 
be, when she was going away back to her 
mother's had her picture taken and left 
with your ladyship 1*' 

^* Ves, I remember very well ; it was I 
who made her sit for it." 

*' Well, then, my lady, if that picture 
had not been made, I think vour ladyship 
would have got used to Miss Melville's 
absence; you would not have had that bad 
illness; my poor dear lord would not have 
taken you down to the country, nor have 
married my lady. It all came of that pic- 
ture." 

And here, good Mistress Mary put on a 
most lugubrious countenance, and sighed 
deeply. 

^*I shall always rejoice then, at having 
bad the picture made," answered I, more 
than half offended at the implied censure 
Mistress Mary's observations and sigh 
conveyed. *' But what can all this gos- 
sipping of yours have to do with Mr. Mel- 
Tilie't portrait 1" 



** Why, your ladyship must be consciont 
that as the brother is as handsome as the 
sister, some rich young lady may see the 
picture ; then, perhaps, see Aim ; then, 
fall in love with, and marry him ; so that 
he may have as much good luck as my 
Lady Walsingham had.'' 

I felt my cheeks glow at this palpable 
insinuation ; I was angry with Mary for 
presuming to convey it, and yet, unworthy 
as I was, I fancied that the portrait mighi 
have been taken with an intention of keep* 
ing his image before me. Strango as it 
may appear, I wished Frederick Melville 
to love me, ah, passionately wished it; 
desired too, that he would demand my 
hand, and yet I desired to find in him that 
consciousness of the difference between 
our positions, which should render his love 
so timid as to require an act of heroic ge» 
nerosity on my part, to five him the hand 
he fondly aspired to, hut dared not de- 
mand. A whole romance was formed-fA 
my head, though as yet I had never pe- 
rused one; but love is a magician that can 
work strange marvels. 

While these thoughts were passing in 
my mind, good Mistress Mary was fidgel- 
ting about my dressing-table, anxious to 
resume the subject, which my abstraction 
had interrupted. 

** I would not be at all surprised, mr 
lady," commenced Mary, '^if some rich 
heiress were to fall in love with Mr. Mel- 
ville; for he is indeed as handsome a gen- 
tleman as ever I saw," (I felt better die- 
posed towards her,) " and so sensible and 
steady too. Well, all I hope is that if such 
a thing should happen, it will take plaee 
before he has ever been in love with any 
one else ; for it's a cruel thing, my lady, 
to have either man or woman crossed m 
love. And though people may be tempted 
by grandeur and ricnes to give up their firet 
sweetheart, still they must have an un- 
happy mind whenever they think of it: 
and some persons do say, but, for Ood*s 
sqke, your ladyship, donH ge for to eet me 
into trouble by repeating it— they do eny 
that Lady Walsingham broke the heart of 
as handsome a young gentleman aa any in 
Sussex, to marry my poor dear lord." 

•' Is it posaiblel" demanded I, forgetting 
in my awakened cariosity the indecorane I 
was committing, in thus questioning a sofw 
vant, relative to the widow of my fa tlier» 
the kindest, truest friend, save him, I ewr 

If nf ny 

" Oh ! indeed, my lady, it's all 
saw the young gentleman my^'J^* 
were down etaying at Cockiiel^t 
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even then at pale as a sheet, and Mrs. 
Bateroan at keeps the George Inn, told me 
the whole story." 

** But, perhaps, Mary, Lady Walsing- 
ham never loved the voung gentleman you 
•aw, though he was in love with her.'* 

^* Lord bless your heart, my lady, the 
whole village knew as how they were 
sweethearts, and engaged to be married, 
and as loving as two turtle doves. But 
when Miss Melville come to London, and 
•eed this fine house, and all the grandeur 
of being a lady, she took to pleasing yonr 
ladyship so much that your little ladyshiii 
couldn't abide no body else; and pleasea, 
too, his poor dear lordship, as is no more, 
till he thought there was no one like her. 
And then, when she pleased your ladyship 
and his lordship, until neither of ye could 
live without her, then she gets that beau- 
tiful picture taken; and off* she goes, guess- 
ing pretty well, I'll be sworn, that she'd 
ba soon sent for to come back. And so 
Mrs. Bateman said, when I told her all 
sbout her pleasing my lord and my little 
lady so much, and about the picture." 

Mistress Mary's tongue, thus encour- 
aged, ran on glibly, and I was in no hu- 
mor to check iu The truth is, though 1 
blush, old aa I am, while making this 
avowal, the artful tale thus related, had 
made an impression on me. 

^* And so, my lady," continued Mary, 
** Mrs. Bateman says to me, ' Mistress 
Mary,' says she, * it may be all very well 
for Miss Melville to be made a countess, 
mod to walk in the coronation with a gold 
Ofown on her head, side by side, cheek by 

iowl, as the saving is, with the grandest 
n all England. But will thai comfort 
her, when she knows the green grass is 
growing over the grave of her true love, 
who died all for her marrying another! 
Oh! Mistress Mary,' says Mrs. Bate- 
man, * / know what it is to cross a first 
love, for all yon would not think it now, 
because I'm so changed: but when Mister 
fiateman came a courting to me, there was 
another lad, a widow's son, with whom I 
had broken a tester, and taken many a 
moonlight walk.' '* 

A summons from Lady Walsingbam 
interrnpted the aequel of Mrs. Bateman's 
love story, to the evident discomposure of 
its narrator, who appeared unconscious 
how little interest the adventures of the 
hostess of the George Inn excited in my 
mind. 

*^ I sent for yon, dear Arabella," said 
my stepmother, ^' to consult you about a 
change I viah to ba made in Frederick's 



fortrait. It looks too cold, too severe, and 
should like the expression to bo softened. 
What do you think?" 

Trifling as this appeal to me was, it 
bore such a curious coincidence with Mrs* 
Mary's observations and surmises, that it 
struck me as being a convincing proof of 
their justice; and I felt chilled, if not dis- 
gusted, by this seeming cunning. Way- 
ward and wicked that I was! to allow the 
low suspicions of a menial to prejudice me 
against one whose whole conduct towards 
me and my father, aught to have left no 
room in my breast for ought save implicit 
confidence and boundless gratitude! But 
aiich is the inherent evil of some natures, 
that an ill founded assertion, even from an 
unworthy source, can efface the remem- 
brance of years of experienced goodness. 

'* You do not tell me what you think, 
Arabella," resumed Lady Walsingham, 
as I stood, lost in abstraction. 

*' I like the picture very well as it is at 
present," answered I, somewhat coldly, 
^^and your brother, as a clergyman, ought 
not to look as gay as a fine gentleman." 

** You mistake, my dear Arabella," re- 
joined Lady Walsingham, ^* I do not wish 
the portrait to look gay; thai would not be 
in character with the profession of the 
original; but a aoft gravity, that is, a seri- 
ousness, devoid of severity, would please 
me better." 

" Did you ever see so handaome a 
young man aa your brother, motherl'* 
asked I, urged bv an inatinct of irrepressi- 
ble curiosity; and I looked ateadfastly and 
scnitinisinglj in her face. 

She positively turned aa pale as mar- 
ble, faltered for a moment, and then an- 
swered — 

*' Your interrogation is strange; but I 
did once know a young man whom I 
thought quite aa handsome;" and she 
sighed deeply. 

*^ Who waa he, may I inquired" 
asked I. 

'* He was a neighbor of ours in Sus- 
sex," replied Lady Walsingham, ** but he 
is now no more." 

The ashy paleneas of her face, ought to 
have silenced my unfeeling curiosity; but 
it did not. 

'* When did he die, motherl" again de- 
manded I. 

'' The year I last left my maternal 
home," was the answer; and it was re- 
ceived by me as * proof strong as holy 
writ' if the truth of all Mistress Mary'a 
statement. 

My stepmother waa no longer the pare. 
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fte diriBterested, hijeli-minded woman I 
bad from iofaoej imigtned her to he. She 
Kood before me ahorn of her beama« a 
eoldt calealating, ambitioaa peraon, rend- 
i^ aaonder the fond tiea of lore, to wed 
with one ahe only meanly and aelfishly 

}»refened in eonaeqaence of hia rank and 
brtnne. I aaw in her, the deatroyer of 
him who lored her even onto death; and 
the deaigninpr plotter, who waa now bent 
OB aeeompliahing for her brother, the aame 
fortooate deatiny she had achioTed for her- 
aelf. At tliis moment, Frederick Melville 
entered, and for the firat time, 1 beheld 
him without pleasure. My mind was 
soured, and my imaf^ination chilled, by 
the unworthy auspiciona that had taken 
poaaeaaion of it. Not that 1 had deter- 
mined to resist his suit, whenever he 
mi^t proffer it; oh! no, my affection was 
too rooted for anch an effort of aelf-con- 
trol; though it waa not sufficiently strong 
or noble, to resist suspicion. But I deter- 
mined to torment the brother and sister, 
for ai>rief space, and alarm their cupidity, 
or ambition, by the display of an indiffer- 
ence which 1 waa far from feeling: and, 
when I had anfficiently tortured them, I 
would f racioualy extend the olive branch, 
and beatow on my terrified lover, the hand 
I Mieved he was passionately longing to 
posaeas, but durat not demand. 

How atrange is the human heart! Here 
waa 1, a woman, and a vain woman, too, 
who would have reaented with anger any 
doubt expreaaed of the personal attractions 
I believed mine, now acting, as if my 
wealth and station were my aole charms, 
yet wanting the self-respect or dignity 
that ought under such a belief to have im- 
pelled me to a totally different conducL 

When, however, Frederick Melville 
took hia leave, without having, by either 
a look or word, expreaaed any thing more 
than a friendly interest towards me, I felt 
deeply mortified, and unbidden teara, shed 
in the solitude of my chamber, proved that 
thouffh abaent, he waa not forgotren. How 
did Tnow blame myself for having, aa I 
imagined, by my coldness restrained the 
expreaaion of Frederick*8 attachment. 
What would I not have given for one more 
interview with him, in which I might, by 
a renewal of former kindness, have elici- 
ted some symptom, if not declaration of 
the attachment, of which I ao ardently 
longed to be aaaured; and which, now 
that it was withheld, appeared doubly ea- 
aential to my happiness. How often did 
I find my eyes dwelling involuntarily on 
the portrait! and yet nothalf ao frequently 



I aa my thoughts reverted to the dear origi* 
nal. The chairs and aofas on which 1 had 
aeen him seated, the inanimate objeeia 
that decorated the aaloooa, which I had 
heard him commend, all were now invest- 
ed with a tender intereat in my imagine* 
tion. A rose, which he had presented t» 
me many months before, I had carefallj 
preaerved between the leavea of a hook; 
and never did a day elapae without mj 
looking at it, nay more, presain? its faded 
and withered leavea to my lips. Ah! 
none but a woroan'a heart can ever feel as 
mine did then, when in aolitude and in si- 
lence, occopied solely by one dear imags, 
I created a bright world of mine own, nor 
dreamed that he who lent it all ita rainbow 
hues, would ere long shroud it in sidnass 
and gloom. 

Lady Walsingham rarely mentionsd 
her brother*8 name to me, and when I in- 
troduced it, aeemed more disposed to 
change the topic than to expatiate on iU 
But even this reserve on her part appearsd 
to my prejudiced mind, as the effect of ar* 
tifice; and I inwardly smiled at my detae- 
tion of iu Yet there were momenta, 
too, when looking on her fair and opes 
brow, where candor seemed to have set its 
seal, that, struck with her reaemblancs to 
Frederick, I longed to throw myaelf into 
her arms, and confeaa how dear he waa to 
me. But a sense of modesty, that guardi- 
an angel of female youth, checked the im- 
pulse; and sent me again to the solitude of 
my chamber, there to murmur hia name, 
and breathe those sighs which are half 
hope, hair prayer, and which never yet em- 
anated but from a young female heart. 

My frequent abstractions and penaivs- 
ness. Lady Walsingham attributed, or 
seemed to attribute, wholly to regret for 
my dear father. She would dwell for 
hours on his virtues, in commendation of 
which ahe waa eloquent; and even to mj 
prejudiced mind, her praiaea carried con- 
viction of the sincerity that dictated them. 

The seclusion in which we lived, noar* 
ished the affection that had usurped my 
breaat — there it reigned despotic sovereign; 
and though I deeply, truly mourned tho 
dear parent I had lost, I mourned not as 
those do, who have no engrossing paaaioa 
to whisner hopes, that in spite of tendsr 
regret (or the past, can make the futurs 
bright and cheering. There is no magi- 
cian like Love— he had now spread his 
witcheries around me, and I aaw all, 
through the brilliant medium of his spells. 

The year of mourning passed slowly 
away. We had now been aome months 
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withoat a visit from Frederick^ and his sis- 
ter coiitinaed the same system of reserve, 
aToidin? as mach as possible all mention of 
him. This system increased, instead of 
diminishing my attachment; I became pen- 
•ive, and abstracted, my health began to 
•nffer, and Lady Walsingham consulted 
Doctor Warminster. Ha, good man, was 
inclined to attribute my indisposition to 
the extreme seclusion in which we lived; 
he advised more air, more exercise, more 
society, and dwelt oo the necessity of 
amusement beinff taken into our scheme of 
eure. Cheerfully, did my affectionate 
stepmother enter into alt his views, thoufjrh 
solitude would have been more congenial 
to her own taste. Still, I did not become 
better; and the good doctor began to 
be alarmed. I observed that lady Wal- 
singham and he had frequent consultations, 
and that she dailj grew more pensive. She 

Save up sitting in the room in which Fre- 
erick*s portrait was placed, though that 
had been hitherto her favorite apartment; 
and this change I felt as an anicinduess, 
the motive of which I attributed to a de- 
sire of still more exciting my attachment 
to him, by thus seemingly opposing it. 

One day while Dr. Warminster was 
feeling my pulse, he suddenly asked Lady 
Walsingham, when her brother was to be 
in town. 1 felt my heart throb at the ques- 
tion, and I suppose my pulse indicatc^d its 
effect; for the doctor looked more grave 
than ever, and cast a significant glance at 
mj stepmother, who answered that she did 
not expect him soon. That night while 
andressinjgf, I observed that Mistress Mary 
seemed big with some intelligence, which 
she only wanted a word of encouragement 
to communicate. Latterly, a sense of pro- 
priety had induced roe to check her loqua- 
city, by avoiding asking her any questions; 
but DOW impelled by a vague curiosity, I 
led her to divulge the news she was anx- 
ious to promulgate. 

**Ana so yonr ladyship of course has 
heard as how my lady's brother is soon to 
ehange his condition,** said Mary. 

NoWy strange as it may appear, this fig- 
are or phrase of Mary*s of '* changing con- 
didon,'* though a frequent and favorite one 
with persons of her class, I had never 
heard oefore; and imagined it to mean a 
change of position, or residence. 

«' No, indeed,** said I, •«! have hsaid 
nothing on the sabject." 

^ Well, to be sure, how sly, and secret 
some people can be,*' resumed Mistress 
Mary. '* Perhaps they think that after all, 
he may be got to break his sweetheart's 



•heart the same as others broke theirs, and 
be the cause of their being sent to the 
grave, as that poor young gentleman in 
Sussex was. But he is a clergyman, and 
has the fear of God before his eyes; and 
so will remain true and constant to his 
sweetheart, of which Tm glad enough; 
for thongh he is very handsome and a 
very good young gentleman, I would not 
like to see a great rich heiress, and a lady 
of title too, demean herself by marrying 
a poor parson.'* 

**Why, what do jou, what can yon 
mean 1" demanded I impatiently. 

*' Nothing at all, vonr ladyship, but that 
the Rev. Mr. Melville is going to be mar- 
ried to a Miss Latimer, a ^reat oeauty they 
say, with whom he fell in love at Cam- 
bridge.'* 

I was so wholly nnprepared for this in- 
telligence, that it fell on me like a painful 
shock. I neither screamed, nor fainted, 
though I felt nearly ready to drop from my 
chair; but 1 became so deadly pale, that 
Mistrsss Mary grew alarmed; and poured 
out a glass of water, of which I swallowed 
a portion, saying that 1 had a sudden spasm. 

1 dismissed Mary as soon as possible; 
for I longed to be alone, that 1 mi^ht, free 
from the restraint of a witness, give way 
to the agony that was destroying me. 

Never shall I forget that night ! when 
the rich heiress, the spoilt child of fortune, 
who thought she had only to express a 
wish to have it instantly gratified, first 
discovered that she loved in vain; that A«, 
on whom she had lavished all the idolatry 
of her first affection, preferred another, and 
woald soon be lost to her forever. Fear- 
fnl was the confiict in my mind, as through 
the lon|[ night, I counted hour after hour, 
sleep still refusing to visit my tear-stained 
lids. I wept in intolen^le anguish, the 
destruction of all my air-built hopes, my 
fairy dreams of happiness, my pnde, mj 
love, my delicacy, all rankling beneath the 
deep wound indicted on them. And k(f 
on whom I doted, even while I thought, 
dreamed but of him, he was wholly occa- 
pied by another, totally regardless of me! 
There was bitterness, there was agony in 
the thought ! 

Then came the reflection, that I had been 
deceived, yes deceived, and duped; and I 
unjustly, ungratefully condemded Lady 
Walsingham for not having told me of her 
brother's love for another. Now were 
Mistress Mary*s insinuations explained; 
Lady Walsingham had long known of her 
brother's attachment, and hoped to induce 
him to conquer it, and, like her, to saciifioe 
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lore to ambition. How unworthy! and 
yet while admitting the un worthiness, I 
was weak enough to wish that her endea^ 
TOTS and hopes had been crowned with, 
•access; and that I, on any condition, had 
become the wife of him I so fondly, pas- 
sionately loved. Then came the humili- 
ating doubt of my own personal attractions; 
E doubt fraoght with tenfold chagrin to 
one who had nitherto belieTed herself su- 
premely handsome. 

** Oh: why,*' exclaimed I, in a paroxysm 
of tears, ** why wa§ I not born beautiful 
enough to attract, to win him from my ri- 
Tal! What avails my wealth, my station, 
and all the boasted advantages I am said 
to possess, when they could not attain for 
me the only heart I desire to make mine; 
the only being on whom my eyes can ever 
dwell with rapture!*' 

My mind was in a piteous state, agitated 
by various and contending emotions; one 
moment governed by jealous rage, and the 
next, subdued to melting softness, by the 
recollections of past days. Then came 
the unjust belief, that I had been deceived, 
wronged, by my stepmother. She mtut 
have known that be loved another — ^why 
then allow me to indulge the dang^erons 
illnsion that he ever could be any thing to 
met 

How prone are we to blame others, when 
we ourselves only are in fault. 1 really 
DOW felt angry with Lady Walsingham, 
and visited on her the censure that could 
only apply to myself. 1 thought of my 
dear lost father, and my tears streamed 
afresh, when I reflected that had he been 

Sared to me, how would he have sympa^ 
ised in this, my first, and cruel disap- 
Kintment; he, with indulgent fondness 
d ever shielded me from sorrow. Now 
was it, that the fatal system of indulgence, 
hitherto so injudiciously nursued towards 
me, met its punishment; for, in proportion 
to the facility afforded to the gratification 
of my wishes up to this period, was the 
bitterness with which this disappointment 
was endured. 

The morning found me ill, mentally and 
physically ill. My swoln eyes, and pale 
cheek alarmed Mistress Mary, and her re- 
port <}uickly brought m^ stepmother to my 
bed-side. To her anxious inquiries, she 
met only tears and sullenness; but though 
evidently surorised at my ungraciousness, 
it extorted no look or expression of an^r, or 
impatience from her. Doctor Warminster 
was sent for, and he, having administered 
a composing draught, seated himself by 
my bed-side, to watch its effects. His 
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gentleness soothed, while it rendered me 
ashamed of my own petulance; and in an- 
swer to his repeated interrogatories, I at 
length admitted that something had oo» 
cnrred to give me pain. 

** But why, my dear child, for so you 
must permit me to call you, do you evince 
an unxindness to Lady Walsingham, so 
unusual, and I must add, so unmerited. 
This is not amiable, it is not grateful, to- 
wards one who is so fondly, so sineerely 
devoted to you. If you were acquainted 
with the total abnegation of self, the un- 
complaining patience, with which your 
stepmother has borne the most cruel dis» 
appointment that can befal a female heart, 
a disappointment where an affection of the 
tenderest nature had existed, you would, I 
am sure, feel an increased respect and re- 
gard for her; and avoid even the semblance 
of ingratitude for the years of solicitude, 
and never-ceasing attention, you have ex* 
perienced from her." 

'* If she have experienced a disappoint* 
ment of the heart,'* answered I sullenly, 
'* whose is the fault T Did she not, with 
cold and calculating selfishness, break the 
bonds that united her to the lover of her 
choice, in order to become a countess, and 
to acquire the wealth in which he was de- 
ficientr* 

The good doctor's face assumed an ex- 
pression of severity, mingled with surprise, 
that somewhat moderated the expressioa 
of my ill humor. 

** Who can have been so wicked, and so 
unjust, as to have invented this falsehood, 
to impose on your credulity !" demanded 
he indignantly. 

'* Was not Lady Walsingham engaged 
to marry a young gentleman in Sussex ) 
and did she not break through her engage- 
ment, in order to wed my father 1 and did 
not the poor young man die in consequence 
of the disappointment!" asked 1, with the 
air of one who is convinced of the truth of 
what she utters. 

'* It is true, she was engaged to marry 
a young gentleman in Sussex, to whom 
her affections had been plighted. But his 
mother, influenced by the evil and scanda- 
lous reports circulated by Lady Theodosia 
Walsingham, insisted on his breaking off 
the engagement; and though he, convinced 
of the innocence of Miss Melville, was 
willing, nay anxious to brave the dis- 

f pleasure of his only parent, the young 
ady from a sense of duty, though fondly 
attached to him, declined to become his 
wife. When your noble, your generous 
father, with • view solely to your happi- 
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iiM«« made her throagh me the offer of 
his hand, she uDequiTOcally declined it; 
VBtil I urffed that year health, nayy per- 
haps your life« depended on her answer. 
She made your worthj father acquainted 
with the real state of her heart; and he 
honored her the more for her candor, while 
aeknowledging that his own affections, ex- 
eept for his child, were interred with the 
wife he had never ceased to love and 
mourn. A consumption which was here- 
ditary in the family, had previously ren- 
dered all hope of the recovery of her 
nrjected lover vain; her acceptance of his 
Imnd could not have retarded his death, 
aad her union with your excellent father 
did not expedite that melancholy event. 
Lady Walsingham had no reserve with 
her noble husband; he knew the deep dis- 
appointment she had endured, and the re- 
gret she never ceased to feel for the object 
of her youthful attachmenL He was fully 
aware, that not to ambition, but to affec- 
tion for yotf, did he owe the hand of Liady 
Walsinffham; and he honored and es- 
teemed her, for the exemplary manner in 
which, concealing every symptom of sor- 
row, she devoted her whole thoughts, her 
whole time, to her husband and his child. 
And this, Lady Arabella, is the person 
you could misjudge, and of whom you 
eould listen to false and evil reports 
emanating from some malicious calumnia- 
tor! I must confess, [ am shocked by the 
ingratitude you have evinced." 

So was I also; and ashamed, as well as 
ahocked. How did the conduct and mo- 
tives of my amiable stepmother thus ex- 
plained to me, make me blush for my own! 
And yet a latent feeling, a base suspicion, 
with regard to her reasons for wishinff to 
engage ner brother to wed me, still lurked 
in my mind. The good doctor saw that, 
though penitent for having believed the 
tale against my stepmother, my dissatis- 
ftictiou had not yet entirely subsided, 
though I forbore to express it. 

** I will now, Lady Arabella," continued 
he, ^* give you another proof of the disin- 
terestea conduct of Lady Walsingham. 
When your noble father, on your complet- 
ing your sixteenth year,, aware of the pre- 
carious tenure of his existence, and anx- 
ious to secure for you a protector, imagined 
that Mr. Melville, from his personsd and 
mental qualifications, might not be an on- 
•nitable husband for you, signified his 
wishes to Lady Walsingham," (how I felt 
my heart beat, and my cheeks blush, at 
this part of the good Doctor's discourse!) 
^ her Ladyship immediately pointed out 



the disparity of station and fortone be- 
tween you, and her brother; and urged 
your claims to a more noble and brilliant 
alliance. Lord Walsingham, however, 
who had studied the character of Mr. Mel- 
ville, feeling persuaded that your happi- 
ness might be more secure in a union 
with him, than in a marriage with one of 
higher birth, and proportionate opulence, 
persevered In his desire of the subject be- 
ing proposed to Mr. Melville, by his sister. 
Well do I remember the deep regret with 
which your good father learned that Mr. 
Melville's iSections were engaged, to a 
young and portionless lady, the daughter 
of a clergyman, at Cambridge. This disco- 
very was made only the last dav of your fa- 
ther's life; and Lady Walsingham, seeing 
how much it disappointed her noblemino- 
ed husband, wept for his sorrow; though 
she could not do otherwise than respect 
the disinterestedness of her brother, in ad- 
hering to his first choice, notwithstanding 
the great temptation offered to him." 

Now was the delicacy and prudence of 
my stepmother's conduct entirely revealed, 
and the reserve of her brother explained. 
And these were the persons whom I had 
wronged by my mistrust ! whom I had be- 
lieved capable of playing a game to se- 
cure me, and my fortune! How unworthy 
did 1 appear in my own eyes, though my 
suspicions were happily, as I thought, 
known only to myself. Mistress Mary, 
who had been the medium of infusing 
them into my mind, lost a considerable 
portion of my favor; for I in this instance 
acted with the injustice to which so many 
are prone, that of avenging, on the instru- 
ment of their unworthy curiosity and sus- 
picion, the blame which they may have 
incurred, and almost solely deserve. My 
vanity too was now less deeply mortified 
by discovering that Frederick Melville had 
lost his heart ere I had attained an age to 
admit of my being a candidate for it. How 
I longed to behold the woman who waa 
capable of inspiring a passion that could 
thus resist the temptation that my poor 
dear father had held out. Then came the 
thought, that my preference for Frederick 
Melville had been detected by the fond 
eyes of my parent, and that it was this de- 
tection which led to his offering him my 
hand. Lady Walsingham, too, had ob- 
served the state of my heart, and tried to 
wean it from its first attachment. My soul 
was penetrated with a deep sense of the 
unbounded love of the parent I had lost, 
and of the delicacy and affection ot her, to 
whose care he had bequeathed me. My 
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MllentiMt and petulance melted away, 
Kke ice beneath the son, as I reflected on 
their g^oodnees: and 1 waa no longer the 
rich heireta, who coald command love 
and eondeacend to reward it, but the or^ 
phan, who waa dispoaed to be grateful for 
•ffeetion, and once more anxious to merit it. 
The Doctor saw that a salutary change 
had occurred in me; and my gentle step- 
mother was soon made happy by being 
permitted to lavish on me all the'demon- 
•trations of that tenderness which she so 
truly felL No word of explanation ever 
passed between her and me, relative to my 
disappointment with regard to her brother. 
With womanly delicacy and tact, she 
avoided all semblance of knowing my at* 
faehment, though the softness of her man- 
ners indicated a sympathy, that 1 was now 
thoroughly capable of estimating. When 
I look^ on her still beautiful but pensive 
lace, and reflected how courageously she 
iiad borne up against the destruction of 
her 'youthful hopes of happiness, I was 
incited to vanquish the regret, that, in 
spite of my best resolves, still would prey 
CO me. Pride, the besetting sin or my 
aature, and the most successful adversary 
that ever c<N>ed with love, came to my aid, 
and assisted me, perhaps still more power- 
fully than reason, in conquering my girlish 
passion. To continue to love one, whose 
neart was given to another, was mean, 
was unfeminine; and 1 half vanquished my 
weakness in feeling it to be one. 

Still I heard nothing of Frederick Mel- 
ville's marriage. Was it postponed from 
a fear of my not being able to support lit 
-There was insult in the supposition: and 
I determined to do all in my power to 
bring the nuptials to a speedy conclusion. 

8«ited, one day, in the drawing-room 
appropriated to Lady Walsingham, and in 
which hung the portrait of her brother, I 
made a desperate effort and asked her 
when Frederick was to be married. She 
answered hesitatingly, that the precise 
time had never been named. 

^ Would it not be better, dear mother,'* 
•taid I, ** that the marriage took place at 
once. Theirs has been a long attachment, 
and all who esteem them must desire to 
•ee it rewarded. Would it not be kind 
to have a miniature copy made of Frede- 
rick's portrait," and I looked at it with a 
steady gaxe, '"^s a nuptial present to his 
betrothed! And, we, dear mother, must 
•end suitable gifts to the bride." 

All this was said ao quietly and natur- 
ally, that Lady Walsingham saw not how 
much the effort cost me ; but pride instiga- 



ted it; and what this despot eommanda 
he generally supplies his votariea with the 
power of executing. Lady Walsingham 
had ao little of this leaven of fine naturea 
in hera, that she now began to think that 
she had been in error when she imagined 
that I had entertained more than a senti- 
ment of friendship for ber brother; and I 
did all in my power to encourage the d^ 
lusion. She wrote, therefore, to advita 
Frederick to have the marriage completed; 
and at my request, invited the bride elect 
and bridegroom, to come to London, that 
the ceremony might be celebrated be- 
neath our roof. 1 husied myself in pre- 
paring wedding gifts for the bride, and 
coun^ the hours until shearrived. 1 saw 
that Lady Walsingham occasionally fear- 
ed that I waa playmg a part ; but so skil- 
fully did I enact it, that at length I de- 
ceived even her. 

Miss Lattimer and her father arrived. 
How my heart throbbed when I saw her 
enter ! yet I had sufficient self-control 
to conceal every symptom of agitation, if 
I could not subdue the deep emotion. 
She was exquisitely beautiful. A Ma- 
donna countenance, such as the divine 
Raphael loved to paint, in which softnesa 
and modesty lent additional charms to 
features of the most delicate proportions, 
and a complexion of unequalled brilliancy. 
But why attempt to describe what a por- 
trait of her, painted at my request, so 
much better explains 1 Here it is ; yet 
lovely as is the picture, it did not render 
justice tothe fair original. No longer did I 
wonder that Frederick Melville, for her 
sake, resisted the temptation offered to 
him by my wealth: her beauty alone would 
have justified his choice even to the moot 
fastidious critic of female loveliness; bnt 
her gentle sweetness of disposition, and 
unassuming good sense, enhanced ber 
personal attractions. 

When Frederick arrived, no symptom 
of emotion was visible in the frank and 
cordial greeting which I gave him; while 
he, imposed on by the easy cheerfulness 
of my manner, resumed his ancient cordi- 
ality, and unreservedly manifested, in my 
presence, all the tenderness he felt for hit 
betrothed. The firm resolution to conceal 
and vanquish an attachment, is an effectu- 
al step towards the accomplishment of 
that difficult usk: and the necessity of 
witnessing the beloved object's demon- 
strations of affection for another, though 
a painful, is a still more efficacioua remedy. 

1 accompanied Eliza Lattimer to the 
altar, and heard him I loved, plight to her 
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those TOWS which I enoe hoped — ah ! how 
▼ainlj hoped — might have been pledged 
to me; and though this effort cost me a 
paag, and a seTere one, I was repaid bj 
the salutary effect which this terra inatioo 
of all hope, this positive and eternal bar- 
rier between us, produced* To bestow 
a thought or a sigh on him who was now, 
in the sight of God and man, and by his 
own free will and choice, the husband of 
another, would have been not only wick- 
ed, but mean ; and I fear pride, more than 
reason, or religion, assisted my firm re- 
solve to subdue every trace of my ill-star- 
ed attachment* i 

The new married pair set off* for one of 
my country seats, to spend the honey- 
moon ; and left me, if not happy, at least 
self satisfied with the consciousness of 
having well performed the difficult role I 
had imposed on myself. My attachment 
to Lad^ Walsingham had returned in all 
its pristine force. A secret sympathy 
united us; and, though never expressed, 
its influence was sensibly felt by both. It 
was perhaps this bond of union that pre- 
cluded her from discovering the great de- 
fect of my character, which was an un- 
governable pride; or, at least, it might 
have prevented her from taking sufficient 
pains to eradicate or soften it. Hers was 
too meek a spirit to cope with mine; she 
shrank from opposition, and was more 
prone to lament errors in those she loved, 
or to avoid all occasion of eliciting their 
display, than to exert the necessary firm- 
ness for combating and triumphing over 
them. 

1 soon saw this sole weakness in her 
otherwise faultless character; and availed 
myself of my knowledge of it to acquire 
an undisputed empire over her. An in- 
creased delicacy of^health, of which I had 
lately shown symptoms, alarmed the sen- 
sitive affection of Lady Walsingham : and 
Doctor Warminster, on being consulted, 
recommended that the effect of a milder 
climate should be tried for the approach- 
ing winter. I eagerly acceded to the pro- 
posal, and in a short time after, my step- 
mother and I, attended by a numerous 
suite, left England, for Italy. 

I pass over the surprise and pleasure, 
which our stay in the French capital, dur- 
ing the first few weeks, afforded me. I 
was of an age when every novelty charms; 
and I was travelling with a person whose 
sole study was to increase my stock of en- 
joyments. 

While at Paris, we met, at the English 
ambassador's, the Marquis of Clydesdale, 



a young man remarkable for personal af- 
tractions, and not less so for an amiability 
of manner and general information, that 
rendered his society peculiarly agreeable 
to, and universally sought after, by his 
compatriots. An expression of serioua- 
ness, amounting almost to melancholy^ 
prevaded the countenance of Lord Cly- 
desdale, and, in my opinion, lent it an ad- 
ditional interest; anil an occasional peo- 
siveness and abstraction detraced not 
from this feeling. I found myself uncon- 
sciously comparing the countenance of 
Lord Clydesdale with that of one still re- 
membered, though no longer loved; and I 
was compelled to own, that, for intellectu- 
al expression, that of his lordship possess- 
ed the superiority. The air noble and 
dittingue, peculiar to, and only to be ac- 
quired by good company, was strikingly 
conspicuous in Lord Clydesdale; and 
gave a dignified ease to his movementSv 
that impressed the beholders with a con- 
viction that he was no ordinary person. 

We had met three or four times after 
our introduction, and had only exchanged 
a few casual words of common-place civil- 
ity; until one day at a dinner at the am* 
bassador's, happening to be placed neacl 
him at table, we insensibly fell into con- 
versation. We soon discovered that we 
were about to spend the winter at the same 
place, in Italy ; and this circumstance led 
to his giving me many interesting details 
of that country, where he had already 
sojourned some two or three years before. 
The originality and justice of his remarks, 
and the unpretending frankness and sim- 
plicity with which they were made, im- 
pressed me highly in his favor. Perhaps 
they owed something of their charm, te 
the handsome countenance, and dignified 
bearing of him who uttered them; for my 
youthful predilection for beauty still influ- 
enced me, more than 1 was willing to ad- 
mit, even to myself. 

The next day saw the Marquis of Cly* 
desdale a visitor at our hotel; and eack 
succeeding one marked the progress of an 
intimacy that was formed between us. 
He lent me books, conducted Lady Wal- 
singham and myself to the studios of the 
different artists of merit, and attached him- 
self to us, at the various soirtei at which 
we met. 

I soon became accustomed to his pre- 
sence; nay, more, when he was absent I 
experienced a void in our circle, that the 
society of no other roan, however amiable, 
could fill up. I found myself impatiently 
expecting his arrival, at the hour he was 
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In the babit of coming; ud felt m j heart 
heat qaicker as I recognised his well- 
known step, or heard the tones of his 
▼oice. These were happy days! In the 
coarse of life there is perhaps no epoch so 
delightfoi, as the first boars of a passion, 
budding into flower, bat not yet full blown; 
when hope silences the whispers of doubt, 
and security has not destroyed the tremb- 
ling anxiety that lends to love its strong, 
its thrilling excitement. I hardly dared to 
ask myself whether I was beloved, though 
I was conscious that my own heart had 
received arf impression that rendered a re- 
ciprocity of sentiment essential to . my 
peace, Happy in the present, fearing to 
anticipate the future, Ifeit as ijf in a bliss- 
ful dream, from which Idreaded to awaken. 

More than one nobleman, of my own 
country, had sought to find favor in my 
eyes, at Paris. It was in the French ca- 
pital that I first entered into general socie- 
ty; for my extreme youth prior to the 
death of my dear father, and the seclusion 
in which we had lived ever since that me- 
lancholy event, had precluded my presen- 
tation at court, or my introduction into the 
circles in which my station and fortune 
entitled me to take a place. Consequents 
)y, until my arrival at Paris, 1 had no op- 
portunity of seeing, or being seen. 

My vanity was not a little ^tified by 
observing that I was the principal magnet 
of attraction, in the re-unions, to which 
all the English of distinction flocked. It 
lequired some such balm, to sooth the 
mortification 1 had experienced in my first 
preference; and though a thought would 
sometimes intrude, that perhaps my wealth 
was even more seductive, in the eyes of 
ny admirers, than myself, still my mir- 
Tor showed me a face and figure that 
might, even if unaccompanied by the po- 
werful adjuncts of broad lands and funaed 
thousands, have captivated male hearts. 
1 remarked, and with pain, that as each 
•uitor approached to win attention, Lord 
-Clydesdale gave wav to them, with the 
air of a man who, having no intentions 
himself, determined not to interfere with 
those of others. 

How did this conduct, on his part, 
wound and pique me! 1 discouraged my 
admirers, by such a decided and marked 
indiflerence towards them, that they soon 
perceived how trifling was their chance of 
success; and withdrew, leaving the field 
open to Lord Clydesdale, who resumed his 
place by me, and with an air of satisfaction, 
out with no indication of any intention of 
maintaining it, against any new pretender to 



my baud. The anxiety I now experienced, 
was far more poignant than that which I 
had known, when Frederick MeivilJ6» 
was the object of my girlish flame. It 
was now I began to think ihsifi'tt Ibee, 
whatever may be said or song of it, is not 
so arbitrary or durable in its influence, as 
young ladies imagine; and that, however 
unromantic it may sound, a second love is 
not inferior in the hopes, fears, and tender- 
ness, to which it gives birth. It has onlj 
one deterioration, and that is the homili* 
sting consciousness that it may, like the 
former one, subside. Yet, even this con- 
sciousness, like that of the inevitable cer- 
uinty of death, sometimes produces little 
effect on the feelings, and as little on the 
cipnduct of mortals. 

i^Ue Due D*Entraguee, a descendant of 
one of the most ancient houses in France, 
and remarkable for good looks, and a cer- 
tain animation of manner, and vivacity of 
mind, peculiar to his countrymen, which, 
if it produce not wit, at least resembles it 
so strongly, as often to impose on those 
who are not very competent judges, now 
paid his court to me. Unlike my English 
suitors, he was not to be checked by cold- 
ness, or disgusted bv indifference. The 
manifestations of both, which I was not 
slow in making, as soon as I discovered 
thst his attentions meant more than mere 
politeucn were received by him as proolb 
of the nstural gaueherie of manner, univer- 
sally attributed to English ladies, by for- 
eigners. He was so impressed with a be- 
lief of bis own fascinations, that he could 
not doubt their effect on me; and approach- 
ed me with the air of a man certain of suc- 
cess, but grateful to the vanquished for 
the facility of his victory. 

I became provoked by this exhibition 
of self complacency end conceit, and re- 
doubled the hatUeur of my manner. Lord 
Clydesdale, as was usual with him, re- 
signed his place by my side, whenever 
the Due approached; and this conduct on 
his part confirmed the hopes of my confl- 
dent admirer. I became piqued and ol^ 
fended with Lord Clydesdale, and, I fear, 
often permitted indications of my displea- 
sure to be visible; but they produced no 
change in him, and he still continued to 
be a frequent, nay, almost a daily visitor 
at our hotel. 

One morning Lady Walsingham waa 
surprised by a letter from the Duo D*En- 
tragues, requesting an interview. He 
came at the appointed hour; and — in a pom- 
pous speech, in which, notwithstanding 
iapoUteste FrangaUe^ he allowed hU sense 
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of the faooor he wat eonferring, to be some- 
what too evident— formally demanded 
my hand. Lady Walsingham referred 
him to me; and he entered the saloon, 
where I was at work, conffratolatlng hiro- 
■etf and me, on the agreeable circa mstance 
of not having encountered any resistance 
from Madame ma Mere: 

" Mothers," he added, ** being generally 
desiroQS of preventing their daughters from 
forming matrimonial engagements early in 
life, lest they should have their seeming 
age increased by the circumstance of be- 
ing prematurely rendered grandmothers." 

I blushed with anger, which he attributed 
to mauvaut honUs and attempting to seize 
my hand, he poured forth a rhapsody of 
compliments, a portion of which he meant 
for me, but a far larger part for himself. I 
euuld scarcely induce him to suppretts his 
self-gratulations, in order that I might ex- 
plain to him, how misplaced they were, at 
feast, as far as I was concerned; and the 
expression of his countenance became per- 
fectly ludicrous, as I explicitly and haugh- 
tily ffave him an unqualified refusal. 

What ! refuse to oe a duchesse, and of 
one of the most ancient houses in France ? 
He did not exactly zay this, but he implied 
■omething very like it. Why then had my 
mother given her sanctioni but, above all, 
why could I, as a dutiful daughter, pre- 
sume to reject the alliance my mother had 
approved. Such a thing never had been 
heard of in I* ranee, where the hands of 
■ons and daughters are disposed of by their 
parents, without even a reference to the 
feelings of the parties most concerned. 

It was an amusing scene to behold two 

Jeople, under our peculiar circumstances, 
efending the customs of their separate 
eonntries; the lover, in the warmth of his 
defence of the superior wisdom and pro- 
priety of his own national institutions, for 
a time losing all sight of the violent pas- 
sion he pretended to experience. When, 
however, he did recur to it, or rather when 
he resumed a repetition of the catalogue of 
the honors and advantages which I might 
inherit as Madame la Duchesse D*Entra- 
goes — among which, a tabouret at the 
chaste court of Louis XV was not omitted 
—I, in referring to Lady Walsingham, 
accidentally mentioned the words Beiie 
Mere, 

^* How !" demanded he, eagerly, ** is 
Madame la Comtesse de Walsingham not 
your mother, your own real mother 1" 

'* Certainly not," replied I; *' how could 
it be possible 1 she is only twenty-five 
years old; and I shall soon be eighteen. 

c . 
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** How very odd," said he; ** yes, now 
that I remember, though it never struck 
me before. Lady Walsingham is no/ an old 
woman; ma foi^ nor a plain one neither. 
Au eontraireytYi^ is good looking: and only 
twenty-five, did you not say 1 CTeat bien 
drole^ that I never remarked this before. 
Permit me to ask whether Madame la 
Comtesse has a large fortune t" 

1 answered in the affirmative, and stated 
the amount of her revenue, highly amused 
at observing the sudden interest excited 
by my information in the Duc*s mind, re- 
lative to one whom, according to his own 
confession, he had scarcely even regarded 
during an acquaintance of some weeks. 

**1 never comprehend your English mo- 
ney," observed he, thoughtfully; *'Six 
thousand pounds a year, 1 think you said; 
how much is that in our money 1 How 
many thousand louis do*r does it make 1" 

'^ You are doubtless. Monsieur le Due, 
thinking of transferring the honor meant 
for me, to my stepmother." 

^^ Another proof of my homage and ten- 

dreue for you," replied he, bowing low, 

' when being so unfortunate as to be re- 

i'ected by the lovely daughter, I wish to 
lecome in some way or other connected 
with her, by addressing my suit to her 
amiable relative. Would that yon had a 
sister, charming Lady Arabella, who at all 
resembled you, but who was less cruel;" 
(and he tried to look sentimental) *' but 
as, unfortunately you have not 1 must hope 
for consolation with Madame votre Belle 
Mere:' 

Highly diverted by the natural levity, 
and assumed sentimentality of my ei-devani 
admirer, I asked him how he possibly 
could have believed that Lady VValsiog^ 
ham could have a daughter of my age. 

'*To say the truth," answered he, frank- 
ly and gaily," I never thought about the 
matter. 1 heard she was your mother; and 
we Frenchmen, when once a lady, and 
above all an English lady, has passed her 
teens, never know whether she is twenty- 
four or forty-four; all from your island are 
so fair and rosy. However, now that my 
attention is called to the subject, I must 
admit that Madame la Comtesse de Wal- 
singham is bien, tree bien, en verite, but the 
beauty of Miladi Arabella so far eclipse* 
that of all other women, that 1 must be 
pardoned for overlooking that of ia belle 
mere. We forget the stars when the moon 
is shining, and only remark them when 
that briffht orb is not visible." 

The Due and I parted on more friendly 
terms than we had ever met before. Hit 
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pietj and friTolUy amused me; and the 
perfect frankness with which he diplayed 
nis equal indifference for her who had re- 
jected him, and for her to whom he was in- 
tending to be a suitor, had something so 
irresistibly comic in it, that it was impos- 
sible not to be entertained. When he 
was leaving the room^ I could not repress 
the desire of telling him that in case his 
tait was unsuccessful with my stepmother, 
I knew an English lady at Pans who I 
thought woold have no objection to be- 
eome Duchesse D*Bntragues. 

** Ah mecAon/e/" said he smiling; but, 
on observing the gravity I assumed, he re- 
tamed, and continued, 

^ Eh bienf should I be so unhappy as 
not to be accepted by Madame la Com- 
tesse, I will remember your amiable offer, 
charming Lady Arabella, and claim its 
falfilment; for, en veriii, I admire your 
nation so ranch, that 1 am determined to 
have an English wife.*' 

The Due lost not a moment in laying 
his proposals at the feet, as he gallantly 
expressed himself, of my stepmother; 
who was more surprised than ffratified by 
this transfer of his matrimonial intentions. 
She could scarcely believe it poss^le that 
he could so speedily and unblushingly 
avow a sentiment for her that little more 
than an hour before he had professed to 
entertain for me; and he appeared to find 
it as difficult to comprehend, that she 
could refuse his suit; having flattered 
himself, from the facility with which she, 
as he fancied, received his overtures for 
me, that she thought him irresistible. 

All the temptations held out to me were 
lepeated to her, with the additional one, 
of the possibility of her rivalling the reign- 
iDff favorite of that day at Versailles, the 
oelebrated Madame da Barry, and of ac- 
quiring an almost regal influence at Court. 

The delicacy of Lad^ Walsiugham pre- 
cluded her from informing me of this cour^ 
tier-like inducement; but the Due subse- 
auently repeated it himself to some of my 
friends, as a proof of the want of spint 
and ambition of that low-born English- 
woman. Bnt, what could he expect from 
the daughter of a prieet — the offspring of 
■aorilegel He had not, however, he ad- 
dod, known this shocking circumstance 
ontii after he proposed, or never would he 
have offered her his hand. It was only 
ID such an irreligious country as England 
that a priest durst acknowledge himself 
to be a father; or that the daughter of such 
mn impious source could find a husband. 

The Due was in to perfect a state of 



igfnoranoe of our religion, cnstoina, and 
manners, that he could not comprehend 
that the ministers of our church were at 
libertv to marry; hence he concluded La- 
dy Walsiugham to be the offspring of sio 
and shame. 

In two days after his rejection, ihefem* 
me de ehambre of Lady Walsiugham, a 
young Englishwoman of remarkable beaa- 
ty, with tears and blushes, informed her 
mistress that the French Due was tor- 
menting her with insulting proposals and 
letters. He had accidentally beheld the 
pretty Fanny; and, being disappointed in 
nis offers to the two ladies of the family, 
addressed less honorable, but perhaps 
more sincere vows to the maid. She gave 
his letter to Lady Walsingham; I begged 
it of her. The following is a faithful 
transcript of it. 

** My pretty heart, yon have charm me. 
[ loaf you, and tink you much too pretty 
to be von femme de ehambre. If you will 
loaf me, I vill make you von grande ladi* 
You shall have von eharmani entre aoly de» 
bijoux J a femme de ehambre, and a carriage* 
and never notings to do bnt amose your- 
self, and loaf your devoted 

'•La Due D'E. 

** My valet de ehambre vil bring me 
yoar ansire.** 

Vexed as we were at this unprincipled 
attempt to corrupt the pretty and innocent 
Fanny, we coolol not resist a smile at the 
delectable biUet-doux^ which made no 
other impression on her to whom it was 
addressed, than indignation. 

We quitted Paris in a few days, leav- 
ing the Due D*Entnigues to look out for 
new conquests, and to ridicule the want 
of taste of Englishwomen of all classes. 
Lord Clydesdale remained at Paris but a 
short time after our departure; and our 
next meeting was at Naples. The plea- 
sure exhibited in his countenance at our 
reneontre, again awakened hope in my 
heart: whence it had lately been nearly 
banished, from observing his avoidance 
of everjr thing like marked attention. 
Our brief separation seemed to have 
thrown him off his guard; or, perhaps, it 
might be, that knowing the environs of 
Naples, and witnessing onr desire to ex- 
plore them, ffood nature tempted him to 
offer himself as our cicerone. No day 
passed in which we were not together; 
and each one found me still more assured 
of the deep hold he possessed over my 
affections, and less sanguine of that which 
I longed to obtain over his. 
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There were to few English tnTeltere, 
tt Naples, and the NeapoUuna mingled 
80 little with them, save on occasions of 
large balls, at which the EngrUah minister 
kad the privilege of presenting his com- 
patriots, that our habitual circle was much 
mere eircamscribed than at Paris. This 
seemed to gratify Lord ClydetKiale ; and 
increased the intimacy between us. We 
■eldoHi i^arted at night without making an 
arrangement for some excursion for the 
followiiif day; and time flew with a ra- 
pidity known only to those whose hearts 
are fHled by a passion, which, in presence 
of its object, and surrounded by new and 
excitinf scenery, gives a tenfold power 
to the wings of the boary veteran. 

The habitual pensiveness of Lord Cly- 
desdale's manner seemed gradually to dis- 
appear; and to be replaced by a cheerful- 
ness which, if it amounted not to gaiety, 
was more attractive to me. I have re- 
narked that the generality of my sex pre- 
fer those of the other who are of a grave 
and sentimental turn; provided always, 
that the gravitv proceeds not from dulneps, 
but from a reflective cast of mind, which 
increases their respect, while it adds to 
the interest they experience. I have 
known a pale face and a pensive manner 
make impressions on female hearts that 
had successfully resisted the attacks of 
ruddy countenances and exhilarating gaie- 
ty: the possessor of these agremau being 
more calculated to amuse than interest, 
are rarely remembered when absent. Wo- 
men seldom forget the man who makes 
them si^h; but rarely recur to him who 
Iras excited their mtrth, even though a 
brilliant wit may have been displayed in 
his bnn molt and good stories. He, 
therefore, who would captivate the fasti- 
dious taste cf U beau aexe^ must eschew 
too frequent smiles, even though he may 
kaTe flue teeth; and must likewise avoid 
occasioning or promoting the exhibition of 
those pearly ornaments in her he wishes 
to permatienily please. 

The newly acquired cheerfulness of 
Lord Clydesdale, however, gratified me 
beyond measure, because I attributed it 
to the effect of my presence on him: and 
I hailed it as the harbinger of an explicit 
acknowledgment of my power, and a de- 
mand for the hand I longed to give him; 
the heart having already anticipated his 
aolicitation. 

While returning from the beautiful and 
romantic island of Ischia, where we had 
sojourned for a few days, and gliding over 
a moonlit sea, amooth and polishMi, as 
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though it were a vast mirror spread out to 
reflect the heavens. Lord Clydesdale flrst 
spoke to me of love. Even now, though 
age has thrown its snow, not only on mj 
tresses, but on my hearIL, that evening i« 
remembered, nearly as vividly as if it had 
lately passed, ^fay! What do I sayl 
Inflnitely more vividly; for the events of 
recent years seem to me more vague, and 
indistinct than those of my early youth* 
As we approach the grave, our mother't 
breast, a second childhood is mercifully 
granted us; and we retain only the im* 
pressions which were stamped on the 
heart by the affections, while those of 
reason fade from the brain. Nature en* 
graved the first; but experience formed 
the second. One is fclit the other has 
only been thought. 

Yes, even now, in mental vision, I be- 
hold with a clearness to which my din 
eyes can no more assist me, the dark, bine 
unruffled sea of the unrivalled Bay of 
Naples, with the glorious orb of lights 
and the thousand brilliant stars refln^ted 
on its glassy bosom. 1 hear the stroke of 
the oars, every movement of which sends 
forth a phosphoric effulgence from the 
surface of the waters, like a ulittering 
sheet of molten silver. 1 hear the plain* 
tive hymn of the peasants returning in tke 
market boats from Naples; or the gay 
barearoU of the fishermen, mingled with 
the sounds of guitars and soft voices, that 
float past us. I see the island of Procida, 
in our rear, on the left, with Cape Miss* 
num; and on the right, the fairy island of 
Nisida rising like an enchanted castle at 
the touch of some necromancer, from the 
bosom of the deep. Yes, all the scenes 
are present to my imagination, with the 
delicious reverie to which they gave birth, 
and the face of him I loved; on which the 
beams of the moon shed a light that in- 
creased the intellectual character of its 
beauty. 

We had been silent some time, each oo* 
copied, or rather abstracted, and softened 
by the influence of the balmy air of that 
luxuriant climate, and the surrounding 
loveliness of Nature. At length hs 
spoke— 

^ Such a night and snch a scene as this 
are rarely granted to us of the cold and 
sunless north. There is something sooth* 
ing, calm, and holy in its influence; and 
jet, though sweet and soothing, it is 
melancholy too.** 

His voice was low and musical, and his 
countenance was in harmony with its tone} 
for it was mild, but mournful. 
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**Thi8 repose and beauty of natare," 
resumed he, ''make one feel Increased 
tenderness for those dear to us, still spared, 
with whom we share the enjoyment: but 
it also bripgs back the memory of those we 
have loved and lost— with whom we can 
•hare it no more. Can you, fair Arabella, 
who as yet have known only the cloud- 
less spring of life, comprehend that while 
mourning an object, once inexpressibly 
dear, and still fondly remembered, the 
heart may awaken to another attachment; 
may again indulge emotions believed to be 
for ever departed; and may dare to hope 
to meet sympathy where now all its wishes 
pointi When 1 saw you, dear Arabella, I 
thought I could never love again; 1 was so 
certain that my heart was dead to that 
passion, and buried in the early grave of 
her who first taueht it to throb with ten- 
derness, that I fearlessly trusted myself 
io the dangerous ordeal of your society. I 
found 1 was in error; suoh attractions have 
proved their irresistible empire; and I love 
Tou, truly, tenderly. May I indulge a 
hope that you will be my sweet consoler 
for past disappointment and sorrow; and 
that you will teach this care-worn heart to 
forget all but youT" 

He paused, and I was speechless from 
•motion. At length, then, the certainty 
of knowing myself beloved was mine! a 
certainty that, previously to its existence, 
would, I fancied, have conferred unutter- 
able happiness upon me. Did it now 
} produce this effect! Alas! No! The 
elicity such a conviction would have 
bestowed was destroyed by the mortifying 
hei of ascertaining that he had loved 
another; that the bloom and freshness of 
a first passion could never be mine; and 
that I inspired only a second, perhaps a 
much less fervent affection than my prede- 
cessor had excited in the heart, where I 
wished to have reigned alone! Severe 
was my disappointment, as jealousy- 
aye, jealousy of the dead — shot its enve- 
nomed arrows through my heart. 

1 could have wept in very bitterness; 
but shame, womanly shame, checked this 
exposure of the secret feelings of my soul; 
and silent and tremblinff I almost feared 
to trust myself with words. 

*^ You answer me not, dearest Arabella," 
resumed Lord Clydesdale, his voice tre- 
mulous with emotion. ** Have 1 then de- 
ceived myself in thinking that I might hope 
to create an interest in that gentle heart?** 

Tears involuntarily filled my eyes; I 
longed to, but dared not tell him that my 
•ilence proceeded from no want of the 



sentiment he desired to create— but, alas! 
rather from an excess of it, which ren- 
dered me wretched at the knowledge that 
he had loved before. A thought of reject- 
ing his suit now that I found with what 
bitter feelings an acceptance of it would 
be accompanied crossed my mind; but I 
turned affrighted from the contemplation 
of banishing from my sight, the only being 
whose presence was necessary to my hap- 
piness. No! I would accept the portion 
of his heart that might still be mine— I 
would deign to occupy a small niche in 
that temple, dedicateo to the worship of 
the dead. I, prood and haughty as I wa8« 
would try to be satisfied witn the ashes of 
a fire which another had kindled; but even 
this humiliation was less painful than to 
lose him altogether. These thoughts 
passed rapidly through my mind. The 
misery of years was compressed into the 
brief period which had elapsed since his 
avowal of affection; and already my heart 
had grown old in suffering. 1 gave him 
ray hand, for I could not speak; and he 
pressed it fondly to his lips, while be 
murmured words of tenderness, which 
soothed, though they did not satisfy, the 
demon jealousy that was writhing within 
ikiy tortured breast. Had any one told me 
that I should thus feel when first assured 
of his preference, how would 1 have 
denied the possibility! Teara 1 might 
have believed would flow; for joy and 
grief declare themselves by this dew of 
the heart: but I would have asserted that 
mine would be tears of joyful tenderness^ 
of grateful, softened happiness. What 
were they nowl The waters of bitterness, 
springing from a fountain newly opened 
in the soul, and never again to be sealed, 
except by death. 

Before we separated on that eventful 
night, he asked permission to inform Lady 
Walsingham that 1 had not refected him* 
The very terms he used softened me; for 
they indicated that he had remarked, that 
my manner of receiving his suit was more 
like a non-rejection than a positive accep- 
tance of it; a delicate and discerning ho- 
mage that gratified my sensitiveness. 

Never did hermit or philosopher reflect 
more on the disappointments that await 
the hopes of mortals, than did 1 through 
the long and sleepless night which follow- 
ed Lord Clydesdale's declaration of love: 
that declaration which 1 fancied was to 
have conferred unmiugled felicity. As the 
whispered words of tenderness he had 
breathed in my ear, were recalled, the re- 
collection that similar words had bean 
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poured into the ear of another, came to I 
torment me. The soft flanoes of lore 
with which he sought to meet my eyes 
when urgingr his suit, had been often fixed 
on another, perhaps a fairer and dearer 
face; and the ffentle pressure of his handhad 
often been felt by one who had enjoyed all 
the bloom and freshness of his first affec- 
tions. Had he ceased to love herl that he 
had not ceased to remember and mourn 
her, had he confessed; and now my fondand 
fervent affection was to be repaid by the 
comparatively cold and languid one of a 
disappointed and exhausted heart. 

And yet there were moments in which 
mv better feelings prevailed — moments in 
which I pitied the sorrow he had en- 
dured, ana almost determined to sacri- 
fice my selfish regrets, and devote my 
life to his happiness. Yes, I would 
be the soother of the traces left by past 
grief; and the creator of new hopes, new 
blessings. 1 would generously stifle my 
own disappointment in pity to his; 1 would 
question him on all that he had endured, 
identify myself by the force of my sym- 
pathy with his mournful recollections of 
her he had lost; and teach him gently, 
gradually to forget her, in his devoted at- 
tachment to me. How ardently did 1 long 
to hear every particular connected with 
his former passion. Was the object beau- 
tifoll — How strange is the hummn heart! 
My vanity led me to wish that she had 
been fair in no ordinary degree; for there is 
nometbing peculiarly humiliating to a wo- 
man vain other own pretensions to beauty 
in becoming the successor of a plain one, 
in the aflfections of a husband. And yet 
I had a latent dread, that if she had been 
as I was disposed to imagine her, the re- 
collections of her attractions might eclipse 
the reality of mine. In short, my ill- 
governed mind was in such a state of mor- 
bid excitement, that I scarcely knew what 
I desired. Only one sentiment stood pro- 
minently forth above all others, and that 
was disappointment— deep and bitter dis- 
appointment, arising in the consciousness 
that all the wild and fond illusions of 
love, which I wished him whom I adored 
to have entertained for the first and only 
time for me, he had already experienced. 
Then came the thought, that I too, had 
loved before; and yet in this my second 
attachment, none of the fond illusions that 
characterised the first were wanting. 

There was some comfort in this recollec- 
tion; until it was followed by the painful 
one; that my first aflfection, having been 
unpartaken by him who inspired it, had 



never been cemented by the thousand 
nameless but powerful associations that 
only a mutual tenderness can bestow. 
Mine was nothing more than a mere girlish 
fancy, never matured by sympathy, or 
rendered indelible by reciprocity, i for- 
got in the excitement of the actual pr«- 
sent, all the sufferings of the less vivid 
past. The waking dreams, sleepless 
nights, and tear-stained pillow, were a)l 
forgotten; and the passion which, while it 
existed, I had believed to have been at 
violent as inndestructible, was now con- 
sidered to be nothing more than an evan- 
escent preference. Strange infatuation! 
the repetition of which, has induced some 
mortals, with susceptible feelings, to re* 
gard their hearts as plants, that, though 
subject to the laws of nature in casting 
off their leaves at certain periods, can 
always put forth fresh shoots, and bloom 
again as genially as before. I even ex- 
cused the intensity of my present senti- 
ments ever those of my past, by the supe- 
riority of the object which had given them 
birth. The graceful the dignified Lord 
Clydesdale, with his noble air and polish- 
ed manners, cast into shade the handsome 
person, but grave and simple demeanor, 
of Frederick Melville. Nay, I now won- 
dered how I ever could have been cap- 
tivated by him, and smiled at my own 
delusion. 

Such are some of the incongruities of 
that almost inexplicable enigma — a wo- 
man*s heart. 

When Lady Walsingham concrratulated 
me next day on the prospect of happiness 
that now opened to me, and expressed her 
warm approbation of my suitor, 1 could 
scarcely restrain my tears; and I looked 
so little joyous on the occasion, that she 
positively imagined she had been in error 
in supposing that Lord Clydesdale had 
interested my feelings. Little did she 
know the tumult to which my mind was a 
prey at that moment! for though I had so 
often experienced her sympathising kind- 
ness, a latent sentiment, it might be vanity 
or shame, or both, prevented me from 
avowing my real sentiments. 

When Lord Clydesdale came, the in- 
creased tenderness and animation of bit 
manner reassured me. The solicitude 
with which he marked my pallid cheek 
and swollen eyes, was so apparent, that 
hope whispered that love alone, could 
have excited such interest. I longed, yet 
feared to question him of the past, when 
we were alone. I dreaded to revive an 
image in his recollection, which 1 desired, 
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oh! how anxiously desired, might be 
banished from it forever; and yet the 
thought of her whose memory I dreaded 
toreeslU was so predominant in mine, and 
filled me with sach painful emotions, that 
1 felt that 1 could have no peace until he 
should have reposed in my breast, the 
mournful tale of his former attachment. 
Often did the Question hover on my lips; 
and as often did it die awav, without my 
being able to frame words that would 
elicit his confidence without betraying the 
secret jealousy which was torturing me* 
There is a conscious unworthiness in 
jealousy, which, if the victim he proud, 
makes her shrink from its exhibition. I 
felt this powerfully, and added to it, was 
the dread of forfeiting his esteem, by the 
display of this egotistical passion. I am 
DOW surprised when I reflect on the du- 
plicity with which I affected a strong 
sympathy in his regret for her he had lost; 
mad still more surprised, when I remember 
how completely he was the dupe of this 
pretended sympathy. His love for me 
•eemed positively to have been increased* 
tenfold, by the interest I evinced in the 
Cite of my predecessor. My generosity 
•o superior, as he said, to that of the 
generality of females, delighted him. 

How little did he know the heart of 
woman! For though there may be many 
who might be gentle enough to regret an 
unknown individual of their own sex, who 
it represented as having gone down young 
beautiful and good, to an early grave, 
while yet love and hope would fain have 
boend her to earth, tew have sufficient 
■elf-control to conquer her jealous emo- 
tions, while listening to the recapitulations 
of the perfections of the lost one; or the 
grief her loss had excited in the breast of 
the object of her own affection. A man 
precludes a similar confidence from the wo- 
man he loves, by openly displaying his 
total want of sympathy, in any allusion to 
previous attachments, even should a wo- 
man be so devoid of tact as to make them; 
while we of the softer sex, though pained 
to the heart by such disclosures, shrink 
from checking them, though they are 
hoarded in the memory, to be often dwelt 
upon, but never without pain. 

This peculiar dislike to the belief of a 
lover ever having before experienced the 
tender passion, has been often ascribed to 
Tanity; but I believe it originates in a de- 
licacy less reprehensible, and consequently 
more entitled to commiseration. Devoid 
of refinement and delicacy must thai wo- 
man be, who, having accepted a suitor, en- 



tertains him with lamentatiuns for^ or de- 
scriptinns of, the &i% who preceded him; 
like the lady, who, when married a second 
time, dwelt so fondly and perpetoally on 
the merits of her poor dear first husband, 
that she compelled bis saccessor to d^cilnre, 
that however much she might regret the 
defunct, he still more truly mourned his 
death. It is this tndelicaey that led a man, 
who knew human nature well, to assert 
that a man should never marry a widow» 
however attractive, whose first husband 
had not been hangedf as that ignominious 
catastrophe furnished the only security for 
her not continually reverting to him. 

But to resoBM the thread of my narra- 
tive: no day elspsed, that Lord Clydesdale 
did not inflict a jealous pang on my heart, 
by some unconscious reference to past 
times; until at last my spparent sympathy 
lured him into a more explicit disclosure of 
his feelings; and he related the story of 
his first love. 

It was a simple one; but the intensity of 
his emotion in, repeating it, the warmth 
with which he dwelt on the personal and 
mental charms of her he had lost, wounded 
me to the soul. Yet, though writhing un* 
der the infliction, I so skilfully concealed 
my sufferings, that he was the dupe to my 
affected interest about one to whose death 
alone I owed his present affection. There 
is a great though secret pleasure in talking 
of any former attachment, that has not been 
dissolved by circumstances humiliating to 
vanity. Those broken by inconstancy are 
seldom recurred to, because they are mor- 
tifying to self-love. But to dwell on a 
love that ended but with life, and to repeat 
incidents strongly indicative of the force 
of the attachment of the deceased, is one 
of the greatest, though apparently the 
least, egotistical gratifications to which 
our amour pnpre can have recourse. One 
can repeat how well she loved him, in a 
thousand varied ways, without shocking 
the ears of the confidant, by his self-eulo- 
giums; yet each of these examples of the 
passion that has been felt for the narrator, 
may be considered as indubitable proofs of 
his attractions and merits. 

Lord Clydesdale's first love was a young 
and fascinsting creature, born with the 
germ of a disease, that seems ever to se- 
lect the fairest objects for its prey. Con- 
sumption, which, like the pagans of old, 
adorns its victims for the sacrifice, had 
rendered the beauty of the youthful Lucin- 
da Harcourt still more daxzlingly bright. 
The hectic of her cheek, the lustre of her 
eye, and the deep vermlllion of her lipt| 
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those sure and fatal aymptoma of the de- 
stroyer, which like the canker-worm in the 
rose, feeds on its core while the external 
petals still wear their fresh hoe, were con- 
sidered by her lover, as charms pecaliarly 
her own, and not as indications of incipient 
disease. Even in relating her lingering 
illness, and mournful death, he seemed 
unconscious that she fell a prey to a mala- 
dy hereditary in her family, and to which 
her mother owed her death in the bloom 
of youth. No, with ^he delusion inherent 
in mortals, which ever seeks, even in mis- 
fortune some salve from vanity, he attri- 
buted the otimely death of the fair Lucinda 
to tiie unwonted agitation produced by the 
excessive attachment, with which he had 
inspired her youthful breast; and the anxie- 
ty attending the period, previous to his 
formal demand of her hano; for it appears 
that he had, though deeply smitten, taken 
a considerable period to reflect, before he 
proposed for her. He spoke in such pane- 
ffyncs of the transparency of her complex- 
ion, and the sylph-like fragility ot her 
form, that I almost longed to possess these 
infallible symptoms of disease; as I dread- 
ed his comparing my healthful but less at- 
tractive bloom and rounded figure, with 
the evanescent charms he so rapturously 
described. 

^* Have you no picture of her ?" asked 
I, trembling lest he should draw forth from 
his breast, a treasured miniature carefully 
concealed from prying eyes. 

** Yes,*' replied he, " I have an admira- 
ble resemblance of her, which you shall 
see, and which has never left my breast 
since I lost her, until you, fair and dear 
Arabella, listened to my suit.'* 

1 involuntarily placed my hand within 
his, at this acknowledgment; for I felt 
grateful for the delicacy of the renunciation 
of the portrait. Nay, in consideration of 
it I almost forgave the warmth of his 
praises of her; for, slight as the circum- 
stance was, it made a great impression on 
me. 

The next day, he brought the miniature, 
and thooffh I had been prepared to expect 
beauty of no ordinary kind, 1 confess that 
the extreme loveliness of the portrait sur- 
prised-— ay, and shall I own the truth 7^ 
displeased me. If 1 had previously in- 
dulged a jealousy of the fair Lucinda, what 
were my jealous pangs now, that I beheld 
the radiant beautv of her facel The artist 
had caught the almost seraphic expression 
of her countenance, that fine and elevated 
expression, where the purity of the angel 
yems to have already descended on toe 



suffering saint. It wanted only a halo 
round the head, to be one of tlie best per- 
sonifications of a martyred saint ascending 
to heaven; and I, even /, could not repress 
the tear that fell on the crystal that cover* 
ed it, though the source whence it sprang 
was not free from alloy. 

This spparent sympathy, while it ren- 
dered me dearer to Lord Clydesdale, lured 
him into a still more frequent recurrence 
to the object of his first love. He judged 
more favorably of me than I deserved, in 
imputing to me a freedom from that envy* 
and jealousy, from which so few of my sex 
are exempt; and I had not courage to risk 
the forfeiture of this good opinion, by ao- 
knowledging how little it was merited. 
Had I avowed my weakness, how much 
unhappiness should I not have escaped! But 
no, pride, the most dangerous passion 
which can approach love, forbade it; and 
I yielded to its unwise suggestions. 

It was agreed between Lord Clydes- 
dale, and myself, that our marriage should 
not take place until our return to England* 
But as we were considered affianced, we 
spent the greater part of eveiy day toge- 
ther; and each day seemed to cement our 
mutual affection, as we drew plans for the 
future, and built castles in the air. Life 
is at best but a shadowy scene, some 
charm of which vanishes every day; the 
actual enjoyments, few and far between, , 
often poisoned by untoward circumstances, 
or followed b^ painful regret. Are we 
not then wise, in creating for ourselves the 
innocent pleasure of fancy buildingi 
where Hope, the siren, helps to erect the 
structure, and almost cheats Reason into 
believing the possibility of its completion* 
Those were indeed blissful days! when 
beneath the blue skies of genial Italy, and 
wandering by the as blue waters of the 
Mediterranean sea that mirrored them, the 
balmy air of the delicious climate of Na- 
ples made its influence known by exhila- 
rating our spirits, anddififusingits softness 
over our feelings. And yet the bliss was 
not unalloyed! When was that of mortals 
ever sol though each believes himself 
worthy of happiness, and likely, if not 
sure, to attain it. 

The more tenderness Lord Clydesdale 
seemed to evince, and the more warmth I 
myself experienced, the more susceptible 
did 1 become of the assaults of the fiend 
jealousy; each successive attack lacerating 
my heart more cruelly. Every allusioa 
to the lost Lucinda tortured me; and yet I 
had myself at the commencement encou- 
raged these allusions. Now that I be- 
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liered myself beloved, and felt with what 
passionate tenderness I repaid the affection 
of Lord Clydesdale, a recurrence to his 
former passion appeared an insolt, and an 
injustioe, that I was disposed lo resent 
with an anger that required the exertion of 
all my reasoning powers to subdue. 

At length I took courage, and asked 
him to let me have the portrait of Lucin- 
da. He looked surprised — hesitated; and 
then demanded why 1 wished to possess 
it? I acknowledged that I considered it so 
ez((ul8itely beautiful, that while it re- 
mained in his keeping I should always 
dread his contemplation of it might elicit 
eomparisons highly disadvantageous to my 
own inferior attractions. This avowal 
drew from him some of those praises pecu- 
liar to love, which, however exaggerated, 
are never unacceptable; and he yielded the 
portrait, though with reluctance, on my 
solemn promise that it should be carefully 
guarded and considered a sacred deposit. 

The possession of this long coveted 
treasure soothed and calmed the demon in 
my breast for many days; yet each time 1 
gaaed on it, the angelic softness and beau- 
ty of the countenance reillnmined the near- 
ly extinguinhed spark of jealousy in my 
mind, f have, after contemplating it long 
and attentively, sought my mirror, and 
tried to think the image it reflected was 
not so very far inferior to this captivating 

fictore, as jealousy whispered it to be. 
iot, alas! not all the suggestions of vanity 
eould blind me to the immeasurable supe- 
riority of the countenance of Lucinda, 
that dead rival, who in her grave, as I 
fancied, still triumphed over me. It was 
true, my finely chiselled features and the 
perfect oval of my face might have con- 
tested with her the palm of beauty; but 
the expression-^oh! how infinitely did 
mine tall short of hers! I forgot in 
contemplating my own countenance that 
the baleful passions of envy and jealousy 
which pervaded my heart at that moment, 
lent their disfiguring influence to my face. 
No wonder, then, that I was conscious of 
the vast difference between a physiogno- 
my, expressive only of a heavenly calm, 
and that in which worldly and sinful feel- 
ings were delineated. 

The sunshine produced by my lover*s re- 
nunciation of the portrait had made itself 
manifest many days; when, one luckless 
evening, while seated on the balcony of the 
Palazzo we inhabited, and engaged in that 
dreamy, tender conversation into which 
lovers are prone to fall, on my expressing 
some doubt of the depth and devotion of 
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his love, he passionttely seized my hand, 
and exclaimed, 

*^ Yes, adored Lucinda! — ^Arabella — 1 
would say—" 

** You need not complete the sentence," 
interrupted 1, coldly; ** it is but natural 
that the name of the object which is most 
dearly treasured in your memory should 
sometimes escape from your lips.*' 

** This is unjust and cruel, Arabella," 
said he; ** you know, or ought to know, 
how inexpressibly dear you are to my 
heart, when all its feelings, sll its regrets, 
have been bared to your view. Why 
have you deceived me by an apparent 
sympathy, if you could not bear with an 
occasional, an involuntary recurrence to 
the nastV* 

The gentleness of his reproach, which 
had so much more of sorrow than of anger 
in it, disarmed my displeasure. I felt 
ashamed of my petulance, and had an in- 
stinctive presentiment that by this selfish 
ebullition 1 had forfeited some portion of 
his esteem. 

" i should be unworthy of your affec- 
tion, dearest Arabella," resumed he, 
^ were I capable of deceiving you by as- 
serting that I ever could banish the memo- 
ry of her who in life was so beloved. But 
that memory, mournful though it be, pre- 
cludes not the fondest, truest affection for 
you. Nay, yon should consider the con- 
stancy of my attachment to one in her 
grave, as a gage of that which shall bind 
me to the only being on earth who could 
console me for her loss." 

1 refused not the hand he now pressed 
to his lips; a few kind words ana gentle 
tears on my part marked our renewed 
amity, and we parted that night as lovers 
part after a reconciliation of their first 
misunderstanding; for the harsh name of 
quarrel 1 could not give it. 

But, though we met in fondness next 
day, and every day for many weeks, con- 
fidence was banished between us. The 
name of Lucinda, or any reference to her, 
never escaped his lips; but this self-im- 
posed silence and constraint tortured roe 
more than his former lavish praises or 
tender regrets had ever done. The demon 
jealousy whispered, that though the name 
was banished from his lips, her image had 
become more tenaciously fixed in his 
heart; and that an opinion of my selfish- 
ness and want uf self-control had led to 
this reserve and increased seriousness on 
his part. This conviction haunted and 
goaded me; yet I dared not trust myself to 
utter a word of it to him. I feared to sink 
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still lower in his estimation, or to be hur- 
ried into some expression of harshness 
that mig^ht lead to a serious misunder- 
standingr, perhaps a rupture; and such a 
result, even in moments of the greatest 
mental excitement, I dared not contem- 
plate, so warm and fervent was my a^ 
taohment to him. 

How narrowly, and with what lynx 
eyes, did I examine his countenance every 
day when we met. A shade of sadness 
on his brow, or an involuntary sigh, an- 
gered me; they were received as incontro- 
yertible proofs that his thoughts were on 
my dead rival. 

Our iiie'C'tites were no longer marked 
by that outpouring of the soul, that bound- 
less confidence, which had formerly ex- 
isted between us; and both were con- 
scious of this change, though anxious to 
conceal it from each other. His conver- 
sation now referred wholly to the future; 
he avoided all reference to his past life, as 
if it had been stained by some crime of 
deep die; and I felt as if there was a gulf 
between us— that is, between our souls* 
commuoion. The consciousness of this 
golf having been created by my own way- 
wardness, added to the bitterness of my 
feelings; I became silent and abstracted; 
and though he was never ceasing in his 
attentions, the sense of our mutual con- 
straint now robbed them of their greatest 
charm in my estimation. 

It was at this period that Sir Augustus 
Fauoonberg, an intimate friend of Lord 
Clydesdale, arrived at Naples. He estab- 
lished himself in the same hotel with him, 
and was presented to us. He was one or 
two years senior to Lord Clydesdale, and 
remarkably good looking, accomplished 
and agreeable. His presence was a relief 
to OS all; for his vivacity* though finely 
tempered by good<*breeding, never failed to 
enliven those with whom he associated. 
A short time before, I should have consi- 
dered the presence of a stranger in our li- 
mited circle as an unwelcome interruption 
to the frequent tit^-d'tiiea 1 enjoyed with my 
affianced husband; for Lady Walsingham 
devoted much of her time to feminine oc- 
cupations, and left us much alone; hut 
now, those tiU-a-tites had lost their chief 
attraction. The chain of love still bound 
as, but the flowers that wreathed and con- 
cealed its links had, one by one, withered 
and dropped off. Neither of us wished 
for freedom, nor dared anticipate division, 
but all the sweetness of love had depart- 
ed; we were not happy together, and yet 
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we dreaded to try if we could support se- 
paration. 

One evening I had remarked with 
anger, blended with sorrow, that Lord 
Clydesdale appeared to be more than nsual- 
ly depressed. Instead of soothing him by 
kindness, I maintained a sullen silence; 
and even when he bade us adieu for the 
night, I returned not the pressure of his 
hand, but suffered mine to remain cold and 
passive within his grasp, as if it had been 
a lifeless substance. 

My heart reproached me for this unkind* 
ness during the nieht; and I made good re- 
solves for the cominff day. Indeed, so salu- 
tary were my reflections, that I determined 
henceforth to conquer my waywardness; 
and by resuming my former confiding ten- 
derness, win back his. 

I longed, impatiently longed, for his 
visit; I counted the hours that must inter- 
vene before the arrival of that which usual- 
ly brought him to our Palazzo; and attired 
myself « with more than my accustomed 
care, that I miffht appear more attractive 
in his eyes, f seemed to awake from a 
disagreeable dream; and the recollection 
of my own too frequent fits of silence and 
sullenness, to which his forbearing gentle- 
ness, and constant afl'ection, formed a stri- 
king contrast; rose up to reproach me. 
Yes, I would amply repay him for all my 
past suspicions and uhkindness^eUd never 
more ffive way to them. In this frame of 
mind 1 left my chamber. My mirror told 
me, that never had I looked more attract- 
ive. I had attired myself in his favorite 
colors, wore a bracelet and ring, his gifts, 
and, with a throbbing heart, awaited his 
coming. 

Hour after hour elapsed, and he appear- 
ed not; a thousand vague forebodings of 
evil haunted me*-I could settle to no oc- 
cupation, but kept continually walking on 
the balcony that overlooked the street by 
which he must approach, in order to catch 
a glance of him. 

At lengthy Lady Walsingham entered 
the saloon; and observed that she had 
thought Lord C ly desdale was there. W hen 
informed that I had not seen him, she ap- 
peared really uneasy; for, though she then 
mentioned not the report to me, she had 
that morning heard that an epidemic dis- 
ease had, during the last few days, been 
making great ravages in the town; and, 
consequently, coupled his unusual absence 
with tuis startling intelligence. A servant 
was instantly despatched to the hotel 
where Lord Clydesdale resided, to inquire 
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lor him: and my fears were excited, and 
Lady WaIsiDgham*8 confirmed^ oy the in- 
formation that Lord Clydesdale had not 
left his chamber that day. 

*^ But here, my lady,** said '* our servant 
**i8 a letter which the porter forgot to send 
Toar ladyship; and which ought to have 
been delivered this morning.*' 

To break the seal and devour the con- 
leotsof this billet, was the work of a mo- 
ment, A few lines stated, that a slight in- 
disposition would confine the writer to his 
apartment for that day, but that the next 
would see him at our Palazzo. An air of 
constraint pervaded this note, which I in- 
ttaotly attributed to his desire of conceal- 
isg the extent of his malady. My heart 
4ied within me as the idea of his danger 
presented itself to my mind; and ardently 
did I wish that I were his wife, that I might 
have the privilege of watching over his 
tick couch, as love only can watch. 1 
magnified his danger until the most pain- 
ful images were conjured up to my terri- 
fied imagination. I fancied him ill---dying 
—and 1, though his betrothed precluded* by 
the usages of the world, from alleviating 
hie sufferings, or receiving his last sigh. 
How impatiently did I writhe under these 
bitter thoughts! how execrate my own folly, 
forever having annoyed bim by my petu- 
lance, or wounded him by my selfish and 
wayward jealousy! What resolutions, insti- 
gated by ** the late remorse of love," did I 
form, never again, should it please Heav- 
ea to restore him to me, to give him canse 
for reproach or chagrin. Yes, I would 
eonquer my own feelings, and attend sole- 
ly to his. Though aware, how deeply, 
bow tenderly 1 was devoted to him, IJcnew 
not until the thought of his danger took 
possession of me, how wholly, how pas- 
sionately my soul doted upon him! 

I threw myself into a bergere; and co- 
hering my face with my hands, wept in 
uncontrollable anguish; heedless of the 
attempts at consolution, made by my tender 
and 'true friend Lady Walsingham. She 
was suggesting the expediency ofsendint^ 
an English physician to Lord Clydesdale, 
when the door of the apartment was thrown 
open, and Sir Augustus Fauconberg enter- 
ed. 

** Tell me, I entreat you, tell me how he 
is!*^ I exclaimed, reckless of betraying my 
tearful agitation. He hesitated and look- 
ed aghast. This couduct verified my 
lears. 

^* I am prepared for the worst,** resumed 
I; ** I see his danger in your face; it is 
confirmed to me by your hesitation. Let 



me, I implore you, hear it at once, or this 
suspense will destroy me.*' 

"I really do not comprehend,** replied 
he with a face of astonishment. ** Who 
is ill, or in dan^6r? fori am not aware that 
any individual in whom we take an inter- 
est is in that predicament." 

1 viewed this speech as a good-natured 
subterfuge, used to avoid declaring the 
real state of the case; and it almost 
maddened me. Lady Waisingham ob- 
serving me to be incapable of articulating 
another word, so overpowered was I by 
my feelings, here interposed: and stated 
that we had heard that Lord Clydesdale 
was confined to his chamber by indispo- 
sition. 

'* 1 assure jon I was totally ignorant of 
it,'* answered Sir Augustus; **but the 
truth is, I told Clydesdale last night that 
I intended to proceed to Sorento to-day 
with some friends of mine, so that he be- 
lieves me gone. They changed their 
plans, and, as I had risen early, I have 
been making an excursion in the environs. 
Still, 1 think there must be some mistake, 
for I saw Clydesdal6*s valet de ehambre 
this morning and he said ^nothing of the 
circumstance.** 

**It is, nevertheless, I fear, but too 
true," replied Lady Walsingham; **for 
Lady Arabella received a note from Lord 
Clydesdale, which, though it makes light 
of his indisposition, refers to it as the 
cause for not coming here to-day.** 

^* When did the note arrivel** demanded 
Sir Augustus. 

^ Only a short time before you entered.*' 

*'And Lady Arabella has received no 
other note from Clydesdale?'* 

'' No other," answered I, still weeping. 

** It is strange," resumed Sir Augustus; 
" for I saw Clydesdale write you a note 
last evening, and heard him give ordera 
that it should be sent to your Palazao 
early in the morning.** 

'* And was he then in perfect health V* 
asked Lady Walsingham. 

'* Most certainly,*^ replied Fauconberg; 
*^ but rather more serious than usual, 
which I attributed to the recollection that 
this day was the second anniversary of 
the death of a person once dear to him; 
every recurrence to whom his friends 
avoid, knowing the subject to be fraught 
with pain to him.** 

In an instant, my tears were dried; the 
burning blushes of shame and anger, that 
suffused ray cheek, seemed to effect this 
operation; and the fiend jealousy awoke in 
my breast, to renew the afliction of a 
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still lower in his estimation, or to be hur- 
ried into some expression of harshness 
that mig^ht lead to a serious misunder- 
standing, perhaps a rupture; and sueh a 
result, even in moments of the greatest 
mental excitement, I dared not contem- 
plate, so warm and fervent was my at- 
tachment to him. 

How narrowly, and with what lynx 
eyes, did I examine his countenance every 
day when we met. A shade of sadness 
on his brow, or an involuntary sigh, an- 
gered me; they were received as incontro- 
vertible proofs that his thoughts were on 
my dead rival. 

Our ieiC'd'tites were no longer marked 
by that outpouring of the soul, that bound- 
less confidence, which had formerly ex- 
isted between us; and both were con- 
scious of this change, though anxious to 
conceal it from each other. His conver- 
sation now referred wholly to the future; 
he avoided all reference to his past life, as 
if it had been stained by some crime of 
deep die; and I felt as if there was a gulf 
between us — that is, between our souls* 
communion. The consciousness of this 
gulf having been created by my own way- 
wardness, added to the bitterness of my 
feelings; I became silent and abstracted; 
and though he was never ceasing in his 
attentions, the sense of our mutual con- 
straint now robbed them of their greatest 
charm in my estimation. 

It was at this period that Sir Augustus 
Fauconberg, an intimate friend of Lord 
Clvdesdale, arrived at Naples. He estab- 
lished himself in the same hotel with him, 
and was presented to us. He was one or 
two years senior to Lord Clydesdale, and 
remarkably good looking, accomplished 
and agreeable. His presence was a relief 
to us all; for his vivacity, though finely 
tempered by good-breeding, never failed to 
enliven those with whom he associated. 
A short time before, I should have consi- 
dered the presence of a stranger in our li- 
mited circle as an unwelcome interruption 
to the frequent tete-d'tiiea I enjoyed with my 
afiianced nusband; for Lady Walsingham 
devoted much of her time to feminine oc- 
cupations, and left us much alone; but 
now, those tiU-a-iitts had lost their chief 
attraction. The chain of love still bound 
as, but the flowers that wreathed and con- 
cealed its links had, one by one, withered 
and dropped off. Neither of us wished 
for freedom, nor dared anticipate division, 
but all the sweetness of love had depart- 
ed; we were not happy together, and yet 
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we dreaded to try if we could support se- 
paration. 

One evening I had remarked with 
anger, blended with sorrow, that Lord 
Clydesdale appeared to be more than nsual- 
ly depressed. Instead of soothing him by 
kindness, I maintained a sullen silence; 
and even when he bade us adieu for the 
night, I returned not the pressure of his 
hand, but suffered mine to remain cold and 
passive within his grasp, as if it had been 
a lifeless substance. 

My heart reproached me for this unkind- 
ness during the ni^ht; and I made good re- 
solves for the cominff day. Indeed, so salu- 
tary were my reflections, that 1 determined 
henceforth to conquer my waywardness; 
and by resuming my former confiding teo- 
dernesR, win back his. 

I longed, impatiently longed, for his 
visit; I counted the hours that must inters 
vene before the arrival of that which usual- 
ly brought him to our Palazzo; and attired 
myself < with more than my accustomed 
care, that I miorht appear more attractive 
in his eyes, f seemed to awake from a 
disagreeable dream; and the recollection 
of my own too frequent fits of silence and 
sullenness, to which his forbearing gentle- 
ness, and constant affection, formed a stri- 
king contrast; rose up to reproach me. 
Yes, I would amply repay him for all my 
past suspicions and unkindness^ebd never 
more ffive way to them. In this frame of 
mind 1 left my chamber. My mirror told 
me, that never had I looked more attract- 
ive. I had attired mjself in his favorite 
colors, wore a bracelet and ring, his gifts, 
and, with a throbbing heart, awaited his 
coming. 

Hour after hour elapsed, and he appear- 
ed not; a thousand vague forebodings of 
evil haunted me — I could settle to no oc- 
cupation, but kept continually walking oq 
the balcony that overlooked the street by 
which he must approach, in order to catch 
a glance of him. 

At length, Lady Walsingham entered 
the saloon; and observed that she had 
thought Lord Clydesdale was there. When 
informed that I bad not seen him, she ap- 
peared really uneasy; for, though she thea 
mentioned not the report to me, she had 
that morning heard that an epidemic dis- 
ease had, during the last few days, been 
making great ravages in the town; and, 
conseauently, coupled his unusual absence 
with this startling intelligence. A servant 
was instantly despatched to the hotel 
where Lord Clydesdale resided, to inquire 
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Ibr him: and my fears were excited, and 
Lady WalsiDgham's confirmed^ oy the in- 
formation that Lord Clydesdale had not 
left his chamber that day. 

*^ But here, my lady,'* said '* our servant 
** is a tetter which the porter forgot to send 
Tour ladyship; and which ought to have 
been delivered this morning/' 

To break the seal and devour the con- 
leuts of this billet, was the work of a mo- 
ment, A few lines stated, that a slight in- 
disposition would confine the writer to his 
apartment for that day, but that the next 
would see him at our Palazzo. An air of 
constraint pervaded this note, which I in- 
stantly attributed to his desire of conceal- 
ing the extent of his malady. My heart 
4ied within me as the idea of his danger 

5 resented itself to my mind; and ardently 
id 1 wish that I were his wife, that 1 might 
have the privilege of watching over his 
eick couch, as love only can watch* I 
magnified his danger until the most pain- 
ful images were conjured up to my terri- 
fied imagination. I fancied him ill---dying 
—and 1, though his betrothed precluded* by 
the usages of the world, from alleviating 
hie suffering's, or receiving his last sigh. 
How impatiently did I writhe under these 
bitter thoughts! how execrate my own folly, 
forever having annoyed him by my petu- 
lance, or wounded him by my selfish and 
wayward jealousy! What resolutions, insti- 
gated by ** the late remorse of love," did I 
rorro, never again, should it please Heav- 
en to restore him to me, to e\ve him cause 
for reproach or chagrin. Yes, I would 
eonquer my own feelings, and attend sole- 
ly to his. Though aware, how deeply, 
how tenderly I was devoted to him,ljcnew 
Dot until the thought of his danger took 
possession of me, how wholly, how pas- 
sionately my soul doted upon him! 

I threw myself into a bergere; and co- 
hering my face with my hands, wept in 
nncontrollable anguish; heedless of the 
attempts at consolation, made by my tender 
and 'true friend Lady Walsiogham. She 
was suggesting the expediency of sendin;^ 
an English physician to Lord Clydesdale, 
when the door of the apartment was thrown 
open, and Sir Augustus Fauconberg enter- 
ed. 

** Tell me, I entreat you, tell me how he 
is?" I exclaimed, reckless of betraying my 
tearful agitation. He hesitated and look- 
ed aghast. This couduct verified my 
fears. 

*^ I am prepared for the worst," resumed 
I; '^ I see his danger in your face; it is 
eonfirmed to me by your hesitation. Let 



me, I implore you, hear it at once, or this 
suspense will destroy me." 

**I really do not comprehend," replied 
he with a face of astonishment. ** Who 
is ill, or in dan^6r? fori am not aware that 
any individual in whom we take an inter- 
est is in that predicament." 

I viewed this speech as a good-natured 
subterfuge, used to avoid declaring the 
real state of the case; and it almost 
maddened me. Lady Waisingham ob- 
serving me to be incapable of articulating 
another word, so overpowered was I by 
my feelings, here interposed: and stated 
that we had heard that Lord Clydesdale 
was confined to his chamber by indispo- 
sition. 

** I assure joo I was totally ignorant of 
it," answered Sir Augustus; **but the 
truth is, I told Clydesdale last night that 
I intended to proceed to Sorento to-day 
witl) some friends of mine, so that he be- 
lieves me gone. They changed their 
plans, and, as I had risen early, I have 
been makine^ an excursion in the environs. 
Still, I think there must be some mistake, 
for I saw Clydesdale*8 valet de ehambre 
this morning and he said ^ nothing of the 
circumstance." 

*'It is,- nevertheless, 1 fear, but too 
true," replied Lady Walsiogham; **for 
Lady Arabella received a note from Lord 
Clydesdale, which, though it makes light 
of his indisposition, refers to it as the 
cause (or not coming here to-day." 

^^ When did the note arrivel" demanded 
Sir Augustus. 

*^ Only a short time before yon entered." 

*'And Lady Arabella has received no 
other note from Clydesdalel" 

'* No other," answered 1, still weeping* 

** It is strange," resumed Sir Augustus; 
*' for I saw Clydesdale write you a note 
last evening, and heard him give orders 
that it should be sent to your Palazzo 
early in the morning." 

** And was he then in perfect health?" 
asked Lady Waisingham. 

** Most certainly," replied Fauconberg; 
** but rather more serious than usual, 
which I attributed to the recollection that 
this day was the second anniversary of 
the death of a person once dear to him; 
every recurrence to whom his friends 
avoid, knowing the subject to be fraught 
with pain to him." 

In an instant, my tears were dried; the 
burning blushes oi shame and anger, that 
suffused my cheek, seemed to effect this 
operation; and the fiend jealousy awoke in 
my breast, to renew the affliction of a 
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thotisand pangs. So, 'while, I reckless 
of observstion, exposed my love and an- 
guish, at the bare thought of his danger, 
to the gaze of others, Ae, having volunta- 
rily excluded himself from my presence, 
was weeping over the memory of another 
love, and leaving roe to endure all the 
alarm and wretchedness which his ac- 
knowledgment of indisposition could not 
fail to excite. The subterfuge too, of af- 
fecting illness— it was unworthy— it was 
base! The whole current of my feelings 
became changed. Such conduct was not 
to be borne. No, I would, whatever the 
effort might cost me, break with him for- 
ever; and his friend, Sir Augustus Fau,- 
conberg, who had been a spectator of my 
weakness, when I believed him ill, should 
now be a witness of the firmness with 
which I could eternally resign hiui. 

Such were the thoughis that flitted 
through my troubled brain, making my 
temples throb, and my heart's pulses beat 
in feverish excitement. I silenced every 
whisper of love, every dictate of reason. 
Pride, ungovernable pride, and indomitable 
lealousy, now took entire possession of my 
heart, banishing every gentle and feminine 
emotion. If, a short time before, while suf- 
fering agonies at the bare notion of my lov- 
er's illness, any one had told me that the 
assurance of his being well, could fail to 
eoDvey to me the most ecstatic joy, I 
should haye pronounced the fulfilmeut of 
the prediction impossible. There is no- 
thing to which I would not haye cheerful- 
ly submitted to have had this blissful as- 
surance. Bat now— it only gave me tor- 
tare, and excited rage. Such are the re- 
Tolutions to which eyil passions can lead 
those who are so unfortunate as to submit 
to their empire! 

I sought my chamber, and giving tvay 
to my wild and wrathful impulse, seized 
a pen, and wrote to Lord Clydesdale to 
declare that I coi^sidered our engagement 
at an end. I stated that my determination 
was irrevocable, and that any attempt to 
change it would be as unavailing as offen- 
sive to me. 

1 despatched this ill-judged and intem- 
perate letter, proud of this supposed con- 
quest over self, this triumph of my evil 
nature over my better. I would not wait 
for a calmer moment, lest my heart mig;ht 
relent, and be disposed to pardon him, 
who was still dear to it. No, while 
mourning a dead mistress, he should have 
eause to grieve for a living one; and 1 was 
obdurate enough to take a malicious plea- 
sure in thus OTerwhelming him with a 



new affliction, while he was meditating on 
a former one. 

1 never reflected that the excuse of a 
slight indisposition, urged by Lord Cly- 
desdale to account for not coming on that 
day, was only made to avoid offending me, 
by candidly stating the true cause of his 
absence. It was my injustice, my petu- 
lance, that corapellecf him to have recoarse 
to this deception, a deception adopted only 
to spare my weakness. I expected to re- 
ceive a deprecating answer to my angry 
renunciation of him notwithstanding my 
prohibition; nay more, I was not without 
hopes that he would come to plead his 
cause in person. But as hour after hour 
elapsed, without bringing any tidings of 
him, I began to tremble at heart, thougk 
I affected a careless exterior, at the prd^ 
bable consequences of my own folly. 

Lady Walsingharo, with that intuitive 
perception which belongs exclusively to 
women had penetrated the state of my 
feelings. She deplored, but pitied their 
wilfulness; and gently endeavored to soothe 
them. She dwelt on the compassion and 
forbearance due to the regrets of those 
who mourn an object beloved, even though 
a brighter prospect opens on the bereaved 
heart, by a new attachment. 

** But, if the former object be still 
mourned,'* answered I, ** why should the 
mourner seek another level Such a course 
is bein^ unfaithful to the dead and unjust 
to the living.*' 

•* You are yet too young, dear Arabella,'* 
replied Lady Walsingham, *^to have fe- 
thoroed the secret recesses of the human 
heart, in which the desire of happiness is 
indigenous asd indestructible. If robbed 
of the object of its affection, the grief that 
follows, though deep and sometimes du- 
rable, is not eternal. The regret, which, 
during the first bitterness attending such 
a calamity, was violent and engrossing, 
becomes by the operation of time every 
day mitigated. The lover is conscious of 
this gradual change; and at first shrinks 
from what he believes to be an infirmity 
of his nature. He summons memory, 
with all her potent spells, to awaken the 
grief that slumbers; he dwells upon all 
the charms of the lost one, recalls all her 
love; and imagination, excited by recollec- 
tion, supplies the place, and fcr a brief 
space, enacts the part of grief. Gratitude 
aids this self-deception, which is peculiar 
to fine natures; the lost are thought of, 
talked of, and referred to, with tenderness, 
long after the survivor is consoled for their 
loss: nay, he frequently perseveres in 
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premeditatedly offering this homage to the 
manes of the departed as an expiation for 
an involuntary oblivion of them. You 
know not, and may you never know, dear 
Arabella, the shame, the tender regret, and 
self-reproach, with which a sensitive mind 
first becomes sensible that it can be con- 
soled for a loss, the regret fur which, 
when firsi experienced, was imagined to 
be eternal. But when the place once oc- 
cupied, bj the departed, is usurped by a 
new perlnps a dearer object— for grief in- 
creases tse suspectibility, and tends to 
make the second attachment more fond 
than th^ former— in proportion to the sen- 
sitiveness of |he feelings of the lover, will 
be the recoUections given to the dead; 
TecollectiODfaVit do not rob the living of 
the slightMt portion of his tenderness, but 
which nther originate in his deep con- 
•cioMBess of the force of his present at- 
tachment. He who devoted not a pensive 
thought to the memory of a buried love, 
will never be capable of fidelity to a living 
one. Such regrets are no^ the offdpring of 
sorrow; they are the funeral flowers with 
which, while animated by hope of happi- 
ness, the survivor decks the grave of one 
for whose loss he is consoled.*' 

My feelings became softened towards 
Lord Clydesdale, as I listened to the mild 
reasoning of Lady Walsingham; and when 
she informed me that his friend Sir Augus- 
tus FauconbRrff h&d acknowledged to her, 
that he never imagined Lord Clydesdale 
oould have loved again, so tenderly devo- 
ted had he been to his first attachment, and 
•o fondly was it repaid by its object, I se- 
Terely blamed my own wilfulness in hav- 
ing inflicted pain, where I should have of- 
fered consolation. Oh, how I longed for 
him to come, or write, to deprecate the 
anger which was now subdued, that 1 might 
convince him of my repentance and aflec- 
tion ! Every noise in the ante-room made 
my heart throb, every step that approached 
I hoped might be his; and in this belief I 
have started from my chair to meet him 
with an extended hand, and words of love 
hovering on my lips. 

Lady Walsingham, anxious to make an 
impression on me, related all that Sir Au- 
gustus Fauconberg had told her, of the 
personal charms, cultivated mind, and an- 
gelic disposition of Lady Lucinda Har- 
court. She dwelt on the profound tender- 
ness of this young and lovely creature for 
her betrothed husband; and on the heavenly 
resignation with which she prepared her- 
self for another world, though blessed with 
til that could render existence desirable. 



She related the long and lingering illness, 
and the death-bed farewell of this fair be- 
ing; and the overwhelming affliction of her 
affianced husband, who fled from Eng- 
land, to seek in a strange land the power 
of supporting a blow, that seemed to have 
for ever destroyed his earthly hopes. 

When she described the satisfaction ex- 
perienced by Fauconberg, at discovering 
from Lord Clydesdale that his heart had 
yielded to a second attachment, in which 
he looked forward to the enjoyment of the 
happiness he had believed to have been 
lost to him for ever, I could not restrain 
my tears; and, as they flowed plenteoosly 
down my cheeks, 1 felt that I had never 
loved Lord Clydesdale so fondly as at 
that moment. Had he then entered, yes, 
proud as I was, I would have confessed 
my fault, and atoned for it, by every fu- 
ture effort to control the waywardness of 
my nature, and the petulance of my tem- 
per. Alas ! such happiness was not in 
store for me. I had madly dashed the cup 
from my lip: and it was decreed that it 
should never more be olTered ! 

But let me not anticipate my story. The 
long evening wore away, without bringing 
•me any tidings of my lover. How did I 
count the weary hours, on the dial of that 
pendule, on which 1 had so often marked 
their rapid flight, when, after a long visit, 
he rose to depart, and 1 disbelieved that the 
hour of separation was yet come ! How 
often during that interminable evening had 
1 resolved to write to him, and seek a re- 
conciliation; but pride, and it may be, fe- 
male reserve, prohibited this concession. 
Though supported by the hope that the 
morrow would see him at my feet, still my 
heart was troubled that the sun should have 
gone down on our anger; and that our 
estrangement should have endured a single 
ni;:ht. 

Even now, though half a century has 
elapsed since that night, I have not forgot- 
ten the tender remorse, the good resolves, 
and the overflowing affection with which 
I dwelt on his noble qualities, and my own 
unworthiness. Forthe first time, my tears 
flowed for her, who had preceded me in his 
heart, as I pictured her to myself in all her 
youth and beauty, in all her gentleness and 
love, descending to the untimely grave, 
whence he could not save her. All that I 
now experienced of affection for him, she 
had felt; and in giving my tears to her 
memory, I seemed to be shedding them tor 
myself, such un identity did my now al- 
tered feelings appear to create between our. 
sentiments. Yes, I would for the future 
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partake his recollections of her; her name 
thoald be a sacred bond of union and sym- 
pathy between os. 1 would think oft her 
M a dear, a lost sister, and emulate him in 
ffuardingr her sweet memoi^ from oblivion. 
With these gentle thoughts 1 sank into 
slumber, and awoke to--despair. 

Never did the sun shine with greater 
splendor, or on a more lovely scene, than 
presented itself to my eyes, on awaking 
the morning after my fatal letter to Lord 
Clydesdale. I hailed the bright sky, as 
mn omen of reconciliation— of happiness; 
and my spirits rose from the weight that 
had oppressed them, as I joyfully anti- 
cipated an interview with him so dear to 
me. I had only completed my toilette, 
when a letter, bearing a superscription in 
his well-known writing, was presented to 
me, and I pressed it to my lips before 
breaking the seal, so impressed was I with 
the thought that it was to announce his 
Tisit. Alas! I had only perused a few 
lines, when the* fatal truth stood revealed, 
and / was a desolate, a deserted woman. 
Even while I was cheating myself with 
joyful anticipations of our meeting, nay, 
chiding the tardy moments that intervened, 
he, on whom my soul doted with all the 
fervor of youthful love, was hurrying from 
me with cruel haste ! and now was many, 
many miles distant. He no longer breath- 
ed the same air with me — and yet 1 was 
unconscious of this change ! 

O prescience! vainly attributed to the 
sympathy of affection, never more could I 
put faith in thee ! when no secret forebod- 
ing whispered me that he was flying from 
me; when no perceptible alteration in my 
being warned me that the most fatal hour 
of my life was at hand ! 

And he could leave me, without one word 
of adieu, one last lingering look of love ! 
Too, too well had he obeyed my imperious, 
my fatal mandate to see me no more. 
'Why — oh ! why, had he not sought me ! 
one word, one look would have banished 
every harsh feeling between us. But no, 
he accepted (nay, perhaps had eagerly de- 
sired) the first opportunity of breaking the 
bond that united us. My peevishness and 
unreasonable jealousy . iiad wearied and 
diso^usted him; he foresaw that our union 
could not tend to our mutual happiness, 
and he burst the chain that my folly and 
wilfulness had rendered so galling. Yes, 
the fault was wholly mine: and deeply, 
incessantly did I expiate it, by a despair 
that tolled the eternal knell of my departed 
hopes. 

In bitterness of spirit, I turned from the 



bright sun, whose splendor but an hour 
before I had blessed as an omen of happi- 
ness. Now its brilliancy was as a mockery 
to the darkness that veiled my soul: I 
shut out its light, and having secured my- 
self from interruption, by locking the door 
of my chamber, I gave way to the poig^ 
nant sorrow that filled my breast almost 
to suffocation, in a paroxysm of tears. I 
wept in uncontrollable anguish until the 
violence of my emotions had nearly sub- 
dued my physical force. At tome mo- 
ments, forgetful of all but mj love, and 
despair, I determined on pursumg him; on 
seeking an explanation, and on beseeching 
him to let my recent conduel pass into ob- 
livion. Yes, I would tell him all that I 
had suffered within the liat twenty-four 
hours; and all the atonement I had deter- 
mined on making, for the uneasiness I had 
caused him. 8urely, when he was ac- 
quainted that my unreasonable jealousy 
was but the effect of love, he would over- 
look, he would pardon the folly and injus- 
tice into which it had hurried me. 

Such were the thoughts that passed 
rapidly through my mind, and as they pre- 
sented themselves, I rose from the couch, 
on which in my despair I had thrown. my- 
self, with the resolution of communicating 
my intention of seeking him to Lady Waf- 
singham. But then came the suggestions 
of reason, of delicacy, of pride, to my aid; 
and, shall I own id those of the last men- 
tioned passion were the most potent in 
guiding my decision. How could I an- 
nounce to the modest, the dignified Lady 
Walsingham, that, casting aside the maid- 
enly reserve which befitted me, 1 was 
about to pursue a lovtf who fled from me! 
No, this was impossible; I would not, I 
could not, bring myself to such a degrada- 
tion. But no sooner had 1 decided on the 
utter impracticability of this last delusive 
whisper of hope, than despair took posses- 
sion of my tortured heart, and I gave way 
to all its wild, its unholy dictates, until 
reason reeled on her throne, and my brain 
throbbed in agony. 

1 perused agiiin and again my lover*s 
epistle; its gentleness touched me more 
than (he strongest remonstrances could 
have done, and rendered the writer dearer 
to me than ever. Here is the letter, 
which I have carefully preserved, though 
some of the words it contains were half 
effaced by my tears. It was long ere I 
could read it unmoved, but time blunts the 
arrows of afiliction, or else it renders us 
more callous to their assaults. 

** This letter will be given to you, dear, 
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too dear Arabella, when I shall be many 
miles distant. You have commanded me 
to see yea no more, and I obey; my re- 
luctance being only yauqaished by the be- 
lief, that such a step, painful as it is to 
me, will best secure your future peace. 

** When I saw you first, my heart was, 
M I imagined, dead to love. Your beauty, 
yoar fascination, soon convinced me of 
ray error; but even when I discovered 
my weakness, I endeavored to steel my- 
self against the entertainment of a second 
affection, lest you, in all the pride of youth 
and beauty*s first triumphs, should reject 
the offering of a heart, that had already 
experienced for another a deep, a true pas- 
sion. But yoQr gentleness, your apparent 
pity, rivetted the chains your charms had 
forged; and I placed my happiness in your 
kands, and dared again to indulge hope 
for the future. The consciousue^s of the 
strength of my new attachment, induced 
me to reveal to its object the sorrows 
ereated by a former one. 1 related them 
as the mariner when safe in a haven of 
rest narrates to the person most dear to 
him, the perils he has endured when ab- 
sent from her, and for which he looks to 
her for consolation. I had no thought, no 
feeling concealed from you; and the ex- 
tent of my confidence must have assured 
you of that of my affection. When mis- 
tress of every sentiment of my heart, judge 
of my bitter disappointment at discovering 
that your manner towards me became to- 
tally changed. Coldness and constraint 
usurped the place of confidence and sym- 
pathy; and 1 found myself compelled 
either to conceal the fond recollection of 
the dead, or to offend the living object of 
my tenderness. Such was my attachment 
to you, that I adopted the first alternative. 
I scrupulously avoided speaking of the 
past; and this anxiety not to displease you, 
fed to a restraint that impaired, if it did 
not destroy, all the charm of our inter- 
course. Day after day I marked your 
increasing coldness; yet still I had not 
courage to depart; and by my absence rid 
you of communion that seemed to impor- 
tune, rather than gratify you. You have 
broken the bond that united us; you, cruel 
Arabella, have pronounced the sentence of 
separation, and I leave you with every 
wound bleeding anew, opened by the hand 
that I once thought had closed them for 
ever. Pardon this intrusion, which you 
forbade; and may every happiness be 
yours. 

** Clvdesdale." 



Lady Walsingharo had frequently tried 
to gain admittance to my chamber dorino^ 
the long hours that had elapsed since I 
had shut myself in it; but 1 resisted all 
her entreaties to open the door, until a late 
hour in the evenme, when, exhausted by 
the effects of mental and bodily suffering, 
I allowed her to enter. 

All the soothing attentions that an affec- 
tionate heart and feeling mind could offer, 
were showered on me by this amiable and 
most excellent woman; who bore the way- 
ward petulance attendant on this my cruel 
and self-incurred disappointment, with a 
gentleness and patience that ii\ some de- 
gree restored me to a sense of shame for 
my want of self-control. 1 reposed in her 
sympathising breast all the circnmstancee 
which had Ted to the misunderstanding 
with Lord Clydesdale, anticipating that 
she would encoura^ the hope that still 
animated me, by whispering that he might 
return, and our union yet take place, fiut 
she held out no such delusive prospect; 
she had seen enough of him to be con- 
vinced, that the step he had taken was the 
result of a belief, that, however temporari- 
ly painful it might be, the separation was 
necessary to our mutual peace; and that 
therefore his determination would be im- 
mutable. 

This conduct on the part of Lady Wal- 
singham was as wise as it was merciful. 
By destroying hope, she disarmed love of 
its most potent ally: and after a few weeks, 
1 learneil to reflect on my disappointment 
with less bitterness; though, for years, it 
cast a cloud of melancholy over the sun- 
shine of my young ^^ and is even still 
remembered with s?^^s. 1 tried to think 
that Lord Clydesdale and I were onsuited 
to each other, that our union could not 
have been productive of happiness; but, 
alas! conscience whispered that ht was 
faultless, and that all the error was on my 
side. 

Pride now reminded me, that, though 
with a bruised heart and wounded spirit, 
I was still called on to enact a part in the 
drama of life. I was a fair and wealthy 
heiress, on whom all eyes were fixed; and 
must not permit even the most insignifi- 
cant of the herd who sought my society, 
to imagine, that any one who bad been 
known to have worn my chains, could 
throw them off. Lord Clydesdale was 
universally considered to be my devoted 
admirer, but had never been publicly ac- 
knowledged as my accepted suitor ; con- 
sequently, his departure was not likely to 
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lead to any surmises derogatory to my 
dignity, uiilese I betrayed by any altera- 
tion in my general demeanor, that it affect- 
ed me. What sacrifices does pride exact 
from her victims! sacrifices that less on- 
worthy motives have never obtained. Rea- 
son — nay, religion itself, have rarely had 
such influence in quelling grief, or at least 
in checking its external symptoms, as has 
this unbridled, this all subduing passion. 
At its dictates the tear is dried, the sob is 
stifled, the sigh is sent back ere half 
breathed to the oppressed heart; the 
quiver of agony is banished from the lip, 
nay it is forced into the indication of a 
<;heerfu1 smile, and gaiety is assumed, 
nvhile the heart is pining in anguish ren- 
dered more intolerable by the mockery to 
'which its wretched owner is compelled. 

In obedience to this all-commanding 
power, I schooled myself to appear more 
gay and careless than I had ever been at any 
previous period. Yet often did I start at the 
sound of my own laugh, to which my tor- 
tured breast seemed to render funeral 
echoes, as even while the smile played on 
my lip, my thoughts were far distant, 
wandering with him whose image was 
never banished from my heart. Frequently 
have I \e(i a brilliant re-union, where 1 
seemed to constitute the magnet of attrac- 
tion, and retired to my solitary chamber to 
weep over the recollection of the past. No, 
there is no slavery so insupportable as that 
which we impose on ourselves to cheat 
those who perhaps care little for us, and 
for whom we care noL 

Many of the persons whose attentions 
Lord Clydesdale ja^sence and assiduities 
bad checked, noH^^turned to importune 
me with them. Among those whose pre- 
tensions to please least annoyed, though 
they totally failed to interest me, were 11 
Principe di Monte Rosso, and his Jidtu 
Jchates, 11 Doca di Carditella. Both these 
nobles professed a chivalrous adoration for 
me, worthy the days of romance, and dis- 
played it a la Neapoiiian. They sangr 
duets beneath my balcony at night ; their 
boats followed mine iti the evt nings over 
the moonlight sea ; and the lava of Vesu- 
Tius, their native volcano, whose flames 
their own forme professed to emulate, was 
offered to me in every shape into which 
the ingenuity of art could torture it, to re- 
mind uie of their tendre^e. Such was their 
attention to my comfort, though that was 
a word as unknown to their southern ears 
as the reality was to their habits, that on 
one occasion, when Lady Walsingham 
observed that the butter provided by our 



major domo was of a very objectionable 
quality, 11 Principe declared that the su- 
perintendant of his villa sold the best hot- 
ter in all the neighborhood of Naples, and 
recommended it so zealously that we 
knew not precisely which he wished most 
to serve, his farmer or myself. II Dnca di 
Carditella frequently assured os that the 
wine sold by the porter at his Palaizo, 
and made from the vines on his estate, 
was superior to all other, and even urged 
our servant to ^ive it a trial. I figured to 
myself an English Duke puffing his own 
wine or butter to engage purchasers, and, 
above all, to the lady or his love; and 
could not resist smiling at the contrast be- 
tween such conduct and the sonorous and 
ancient titles of the perpetrators. When- 
ever 11 Principe sighed, and this was not 
seldom, 11 Duca echoed: each compliment 
that one offered at the shrine of my oeaoty, 
and each profession of the profound senti- 
ment which that beanty had excited, was 
repeated nearly verbatim by the other, 
without the least apparent embarrassment 
to either. 

These modem Pylades and Orestes al- 
ways came and departed together; and 
their mutual harmony seemed in no way 
impeded by the passion they professed to 
entertain for the same object. There was 
something so singular in this brotherhood 
in love, that though it failed to interest, it 
succeeded in sometimes amusing me. 

One day when 11 Principe Was calling 
all the saints in the calendar, even St. 
Januarius himself, to witness how per- 
fectly he adored me, and 11 Duca was 
strenuously emulating him in his vows, I 
inquired, with as serious a face as I could 
assume, how, in case I should, by any 
possibility, (thongh I admitted not the 
probability of such an event,) prefer one to 
the other, the rejected suitor could support 
the disappointment; or the accepted one 
be so semsh as to enjoy a boon of which 
his brother in love had been deprived. 

** Let not such a reflection oppose a sin- 
gle obstacle to yoar decision, charming 
lady,'* exclaimed both, nearly in the same 
words, ** for we have sworn that he who 
becomes your husband, shall select the 
other for your cavalier serrcnte.^* 

Strange to say, neither of my admirers 
seemed to be aware of having said au^ht 
that could either shock or surprise me; 
and would have considered any expression 
of such feelings on my p^rt as a proof of 
northern barbarism and prejudice. 

After visiting all the principal places of 
resort in Italy, and passing above four 
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years in that beaatiful land, we retarned 
to oar own coantry ; with my notions of 
happiness considerably changed, and my 
hopes of attaining ft, oh ! how infinitely 
diminished; and yet my heartbeat quicker 
too, when 1 foand myself again on my na- 
tive shore. I concluded that he who was 
80 often and fondly recalled to my memory 
mast be there, that we should in all hu- 
man probability meet: and what might 
not a meeting accomplish between hearts 
that still loved 1 for, judging his by my 
own, I concluded that I still occupied a 
place in it. Bat, even should we noi meet, 
was it not a blessing to inhabit the same^ 
country, breathe the same air, and know 
that a few hours might bring us together 1 
Those only who have truly loved will 
comprehend this negative sort of happi- 
■ess; but they will know that even this is 
emgerly grasped at, and will appreciate its 
effects on me* 

1 was now of age ; and that important 
epoch was to be marked by files and re- 
joicings at Walsingham Castle, where 1 
was to receive my neighbors, and feast my 
tenantry and dependants. Previous to 
going there. Lady Walsingham and 1 ac- 
cepted an invitation to the rectory of her 
brother, who, with his pretty wife and 
three rosy cheeked children, we found in 
the enjoyment of as much happiness as, 
perhaps, was ever permitted to mortals. 1 
might also add as much health, if that ad* 
Tantage was not an essential requisite in 
the other blessing, there being no happi- 
oess without it. The fact was, the felicity 
accorded to this excellent couple had been 
so wholly free from anxiety, or any of the 
trials to which persons of susceptible na- 
tures are liable, that the result had been 
an increase of embonpoint to both ; more 
indicative of rude health than advantage- 
ous to beauty. 

On looking at Frederick Melville, the 
once pale, interesting, but now lusty and 
fresh coloured father of a family, I could 
scarcely forbear a smile at the recollection 
of my former girlish predilection for him. 
.How inferior, how immeasurably inferior 
was he to Lord Clydesdale, in appearance 
as well as in manner. This alteration in 
bis looks, but still more, the total change 
in my own taste and opinions, led me to 
reflect on the folly of permitting girls to 
marry the first object that attracts their 
Juvenile fancy; without allowing a rea- 
sonable time to elapse, in order that the 
stability of the sentiment may be ascer- 
tained. How few young women would 
at twenty select the admirer as a part- 



ner for life who might have captivated 
them at seventeen! and how many of the 
desperate passions, supposed to be eternal, 
would fade away like a dream before the 
influence of reason, if subjected to the 
ordeal of a couple, or of even one year*s 
absence. 

The happiness of Frederick Melville 
and his wife was much too unimaginative 
and common-place for my refined notions. 
The ideal colored every vision I formed of 
domestic life, and entered into every 
scheme of enjoyment. I shrank from the 
realities of actual existence to revel in day 
dreams; and in the superabundance of my 
folly recoiled from the possibility of ever 
finding myself reduce)) to the level of Mrs. 
Melville, a homely, busy, but most hap- 
p^ wife. Their daily occupations and 
simple pleasure seemed insipid and tire- 
some to me. Their intellectual recrea- 
tions were limited to the utile, rather than 
to the exalted and elegant in literature; 
and their routine of usefulness, and ab- 
sence of high thought, the epithet with 
which I dignified the sentiments engen- 
dered by study of poetry and belle letters, 
allowed the countenance of both to wear 
an habitual expression of cheerfulness 
rather than of sensibility. 

In the vanity of self-imagined superi- 
ority, I fancied my mind to be of a too 
elevated character to be content with a 
blameless lot like theirs ; erroneously be- 
lieving the morbid fastidiousness of my 
ill-directed feelings, to be an indubitable 
proof of this supposed superiority, when 
It cleariy indicated precisely the reverse: 
as the factitious bodily force sometimes 
exhibited in delirium, is by the ignorant, 
mistaken for constitutional strength. 

When after a morning passed in the pe- 
rusal of my favorite authors, among whom 
the most romantic school of poets were 
the preferred, 1 have found Mrs. Melville, 
with health glowing on her cheek, and the 
vivacity it inspires beaming in her eyes, 
returned from visiting the poor, or super- 
tending her domestic arrangements, I have 
pitied her destiny, and almost despised 
the mind that could be happy under it* 
The vigorous discharge of actual duties, 
I was as indisposed to comprehend, as on- 
willing to perform; consequently, I un- 
dervalued those who did both. Great 
sacrifices, I fancied, I should heroically 
make; but the minor ones, which we are 
constantly called on to offer, and for which 
no praise is given, appeared to me to be 
beneath my attention. It is thus that too 
many people console themselves for leav- 
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ing unfulfilled the nameroas duties, the 
discharge of which cheer and sweeten life, 
while the great sacrifice they suppose 
themselves ready to make, is perhaps 
never required. To preside over a hus- 
band^s household, attend to his persona] 
comforts, nurse his children, visit the poor, 
pray with, and work for them, and receive 
him always with joyful amiies^ was, in 
my opinion, to become that most uninter- 
esting of all creatures, a homely house- 
wife. Consequently, I deemed that it 
argued ill for the taste and refinement of 
Trederick Melville, that his attachment 
to his wife seemed to increase in propor- 
tion to her indefatigable discharge of this 
dull and vulgrar routine of duties. 

I had figured the Parsonage to myself 
as an old-fashioned house, modernised 
into a simple, but elegant villa, with myr- 
tles, woodbine, and roses, peeping into 
each window. The furniture light, taste- 
ful, and luxurious: — no splendor, but all 
that persons of refined habits could require. 
The picture I formed, comprised a small 
but most comfortable drawing-room, open- 
ing into a conservatory redolent of sweets 
—a library containing the choicest authors 
— a boudoir, with all its fairy elegrancies, 
and an ^olian harp placed in its window, 
to catch the sighing of the night breeze 
on its strings. I fancied all the decora- 
tions peculiar to female taste, and all the 
graceful implements indicative of feminine 
occupation. Each apartment was to be 
filled with rare flowers, and the presiding 
deity, simply, but most becomingly attir- 
ed, was to languidly, but sweetly, do the 
honors of tliis imaginary little Paradise; 
repaying her husband for a thousand 
nameless attentions — not by the bustling 
Activity of a housekeeper, but by the gen- 
tle smiles and soft words peculiar to hero- 
ines in novels. 

This was the picture my fancy had 
drawn of Addlethorp Rectory; though the 
name had always jarred on my ear, and 
suggested the necessity of bestowing on 
the spot a more euphonious denomination. 
The married lovers must, according to my 
notions, in the constant communion of 
thought and study, have grown somewhat 
paler, and more pensive — that palor aris- 
ing from deep thought, and that penslve- 
ness which excess of happiness produces ' 
on high-toned minds, by making them 
tremble for its duration. 

How, then, were my expectations dis- 
appointed bv the reality of Addlethorp 
Rectory and its owners! Instead of a 
modernised villa, a square, red, brick 



mansion, met my view. No myrtles, 
woodbine, or roses, peeped into the wind- 
owe; and the ffreen boxes of mignonette 
which supplied their places, odorous 
though they were, seemed to me, to be 
but a sorry substitute. The garden into 
which the windows of the principal rooms 
opened, might have satisfied even my fas- 
tidions taste; but those rooms sadly shock- 
ed my notions of elegance and comfort^^ 
shining oak panels, and book cases to 
correspond, stowed with volumes of no 
rich hues of bindiug, were its most con- 
spicuous features. No mirrors were to be 
seen, and no silk draperies met the eye; 
but white dimity curtains, with chairs, and 
a sofa that seemed to have been made be- 
fore the possibility of reclininfir in it had 
been taken into consideration; U>t its form 
and texture defied such a position. A 
work table, on which was placed a basket 
well filled with non-descript pieces of 
linen, ycleped plain work, and all the 
homely apparatus of a village sempstresSy 
lay by it. 

To be sure, the room was scrupulously 
clean and cheerful, and wanted nothing 
for positive use, though it contained no 
article for mere ornament. Still, its rustic 
plainness struck me as being disagreeable; 
and the increased plumpness and gaiety of 
its owners^ shocked my preconceived no- 
tions. The whole house and its arrange- 
ment were equally plain and simple. Every 
thing was perfectly clean, but all of the 
cheapest texture and most simple form. 
I could have fancied myself in the dwell- 
ing of some primitive quaker, who disdain- 
ed ornament or elegance: yet never had I 
beheld in the most splendid saloons, rich 
in all that unbounded wealth and refined 
taste could lavish on them, such happy 
faces as in the homely parlor of Addlethorp 
Rectory. 

The conversation of the rector and his 
wife was little calculated to excite any in- 
terest in a mind teeming with all the mor- 
bid sentiments that filled mine. To hear 
that old Farmer Brookby's health was 
much amended; Dame Gateby*s leg not 
broken, as was supposed; and poor Martha 
Dobson's case not so hopeless as was 
feared, only excited in me ennui and dis- 
satisfaction, while this intelligence created 
in Mr. and Mrs. Melville the most lively 
interest. The rapid progress which her 
pupils at the charity school were making; 
the good qualities of the curate and his 
wife; and thankfulness to Providence for 
having placed her lot among such good 
people, were the themes most frequently 
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choMn by Mrs. Melville, while she plied 
ber needle; little aware how callous a list- 
aoer the had for her '* short and simple 
unals of the poor;" bat to which Lady 
Walsingham lent no cold ear. 

** I see no harp here,'* said I, one day, 
to Mrs. Melyille, during our short aejour 
IB the parsona^e-^** I remember yoa ex* 
called on that instrument.'* 

** It is an expensive acquisition,** replied 
•he; *'and as I have a piano forte, I 
llioaght it more prudent not to purchase a 
harp. Besides, the truth is, I should not 
have had time to practise; for what with 
my household avocations, my children, my 
•ehool, my garden, and, though last nor 
least, my poor, I find little spare time for 
Basic.'* 

** But does not all this daily recurrence 
oC occupation weary and depress you 1 I 
ahould soon sink under it, I am sure." 

** O! dear, no; on the contrary, it keeps 
me more cheerful; for the consciousness of 
endeavoring to fulfil one's duties, exhila- 
ntes the spirits." 

«• But do yoQ not feel very solitary and 
doll, when Mr. Melville is compelled to 
be absenti" 

**It is true, I miss his presence very 
flBDch at the hoars at which we are accus- 
tomed to meet; but I have so maay things 
to attend to, that I have not leisure to be 
dell. Besides, I look forward with sach 
delight to his return, and have so many 
little preparations to make to welcome him, 
that this occupation alone would sustain 
my cheerfulness." 

** May I, without being indiscreet, in- 
qoire in what consist these preparationsi" 

** In a thousand trifling things, which, 
though trifling, nevertheless, have a lively 
interest for those who are fondly attached 
to each other." 

Come, come, thought I to myself, all 
the romance of love is not yet over. Here, 
amid all the duties, I shall hear of some 
little schemes of pleasure, some delicate 
attentions, such as placing fresh flowers 
in his room; or surprising him with some 
onexpected little gift orafiection. Yes, 
yet, housewife as she is, she is still a 
woman at heart, and has not forgotten all 
the sentiment of love. 

**,But you have not yet told me your 
preparations," resumed I. 

** Well, then, to commence. Imprimis: 
I make some new article of dress for him: 
shirts, cravats, bands, gown, or, in short, 
any thing he may require; and which I 
know he will wear with double pleasure 
at being made by me. I teach the baby 



some new word, and the eldest a hymn 
that he will like to hear. I copy out, in a 
large hand, some of his sermons; prepare 
different little articles of confectionary to 
which he is partial and endeavor, as well 
as I can, to supply his place to his parish- 
ioners — thus occupied, time passes im- 
perceptibly." 

** But do your thoughts never revert to 
a more gay life, to a more brilliant posi- 
tionl" 

*^ Never, I assure yon; who would not 
prefer happiness to gaiety, and comfort to 
splendorl I possess both; and most thank- 
ful am I for such inestimable blessings." 

*Mt has occured to me more than once 
since I have been here, dear Mrs. Mel- 
ville, that your dwelling might be rendered 
more elegantp— more worthy of its in- 
mates." 

** I am sorry you do not like Addlethorp 
Rectory; we are very partial to it; and no 
wonder, we have been so happy here'*— 
and she looked around, as if she loved the 
very walls, and the clumsy, tasteless 
furniture. 

*' You mistake me, dear Mrs. Melville; 
I do not dislike your residence; I only 
wish it possessed moreelegance-^more of 
those luxurious comforts Siat one sees in 
the generality of houses. For instance, I 
would have the red brick front that makes 
one hot to look at it, concealed by parasi- 
tical plants. This apartment should be 
enlarged by two projecting bay windows, 
opening into the garden. That settee 
should give place to a comfortable lounger 
sofa, well lined with eiderdown pillows; 
two berg^res should fill ap the space occu- 
pied by yonder straight backed chairs, 
that forbid ease; a carpet of such an ample 
pile, that no footstep'could be heard to fall 
on it, should replace this one, and a mirror 
or two should reflect back the treasures of 
the garden. A sober tinted silk should 
form the curtains and covers of the chairs 
and sofa, instead of that cold and cheeriest 
looking white dimity; and a few light and 
elegant tables and consoles with richly 
bound books scattered over them, should 
give the finish." 

** The room would doubtless gain much 
by your proposed change of decoration, 
dear Lady Arabella; but would it then be 
as suitable for the wife of a minister of 
the Gospell" 

«* Do you then imagine that elegance is 
incompatible with religioni" 

** By no means; I only think that a 
clergyman and his wife should set the 
example of humility to those with whom 
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example has more effect than precept; and 
that iessona on the advantages of that 
virtue from the pulpit, might fail to make 
the desired impression, if the residence of 
the preacher was known to abound in 
those luxuries asainst an indulgence in 
which he warned his hearers. But, in- 
dependent of this motive, the expense of 
the alterations you suffgeat would offer an 
insuperable objection. 

**i imagined that Mr. Mel villous bene- 
fice brought in a considerable revenue.'* 

*«So it does; one amply sufficient to 
gratify our simple tastes, enable us to 
ameliorate the condition of our poor parish- 
ioners, and lay by a modest provision for 
our children. But were we to indulge in 
the expensive luxuries you propose, our 
means, ample as thev are, would be in- 
adequate to these objects; and the fine 
things you speak of would only serve to 
reproach us for the sacrifice of our duties 
and principles, at the shrine of a vanity 
which in us would be worldly and culpa- 
ble. It is very natural for Lady Arabella 
Walsingbam, born and nursed in the 
bosom of wealth and splendor, to think the 
elegancies of life to which she has ever 
been accustomed essentially necessary to 
her personal comfort; but for us, their 
absence is no privation.'* 

** Chaeun a son gout" thought I, by no 
means satisfied with the result of my sug- 
gestions. 

** But you have not told me,*' resumed 
I, " why you do not conceal the red brick 
front of the house, by parasitical plantar' 

** Merely because they engender insects 
that fill the rooms and annoy the children." 

«« What," thought I, «« submit to behold 
that fiery looking front, staring one in the 
face, when it might be concealed, because 
the plants breed insects that annoy child- 
ren; really this is being very considerate." 

I knew not the heart of a mother: I was 
unworthy of such a boon, and in my ego- 
tistical vanity, believed myself, with all 
my over-weening selfishness, superior to 
the excellent person before me. 

1 left Addlethorp Rectory without re- 
gret; and during my journey to Walsinff- 
ham Castle, listened silently to Lady 
W^alsingham's occasional comments on 
the happiness of her brother and his fa- 
mily; a happiness so little suited to my 
taste as to create no envy in my breast. 

Every inn where we stopped to change 
horses during the last day of our route 
poured forth its inmates to stare at and 
welcome the owner of Walsingham Cas- 
tle. At a few miles distance from it, a 
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cavalcade of the tenantry, headed by my 
steward met me: and, notwithstanding my 
resistance, unharnessed the horses and 
drew the carriaze to my paternal home» 
amid the joyful acclamations of a vast 
concourse of people. 

I had not seen this abode since my in* 
fancy, and retained no recollection of it« 
consequently its feudal splendor now 
struck me with delig^ht. A flag embla- 
zoned with the Walsingham arms proud* 
Iv floated from the ramparts; the bells of 
three neighboring churches tolled merrily* 
and the wives and daughters of my tenant- 
ry, attired in their Sunday clothes, stood 
eourtcsying to the ground, while they o^ 
,fered bouquets of flowers, enough to have 
filled at least a dozen carriages. A new 
sense of my own importance was now ad- 
ded to my other vanities. I looked proud* 
ly around me, acknowledged by dignifiod 
bows the homage that was offered to me* 

How easy it is for the rich to make 
themselves beloved! A few gracione 
smiles had already won the hearts of thoM 
good people, who rent the air with shoots 
of applause. When I entered the hall, 
I paused, overcome with delight, at the 
grandeur of its appearance. Coats of 
mail, helmets, shields, and arms, crowned 
with the armorial banners of the family, 
were ranged along its lofty walls; and an 
oriel window of ancient stained glastf 
through which the setting sun threw its 
bright rays, diffused a variety of the most 
gorgeous hues over the polished steel of 
the armor, and the marble pavement of the 
hall. Here were assembled the gray- 
headed servitors of my father, with good 
Mistress Mary at their head, all blessing 
and welcoming me to my home. I fan- 
cied myself invested with an accession of 
height, as with a stately assumption of 
dignity, that would not have shapoed La 
Dame Chatelaine of amelo-drama,! walk- 
ed through the long train of retainers, 
dispensing nods and smiles around; and 
ascended the flight of marble steps that 
led to the principal suit of state rooms. 

Here new delight awaited me. Apart- 
ments of vast proportions, furnished in a 
style of unrivalled magnificence, the walls 
glowin? with the most admirable produc- 
tions of the Italian school, met my view. 
I seemed to be some heroine of roroance« 
long banished, but at length restored to 
her hereditary rights; and, as my glad 
eyes gleamed around, I was ready to ex- 
claim, *'And all this is mine— really 



mine !" 



Yet, even at that moment, when infla- 
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ted, by pride and TUDity, I gloried in my 
poeseesions, memory recurred to him 
whom I once hoped would have shared 
with me the poaseesion of this splendid 
eaalle; and I would have almost resigned 
it to have had my hand placed in his, 
mod to have had a right to call him mine. 
8ach were the thoughts that flashed 
across my mind, as I slowly paeed 
through the enJUadt of apartments, until 
I came to one of less vast proportions and 
cf more modern decoration. There hung 
the portraits of my father and mother; 
and as my eyes fell on his mild and bene- 
▼olent face, which seemed to welcome 
me tq my ancestral home, a flood of gush- 
tears relieved the oppression that im« 
Etd my breathing. This pensive and 
countenance reminded me, for the first 
time since I entered the castle, of Lady 
Walsingham. I blushed crimson at the 
neoUection of this ungracious and ego- 
tiitical proof of my negligence, and, turn- 
iDg, 1 found her pale and melancholy; 
her eyes, too, fixed on the portrait of him 
wlio would have welcomedlier more kindly 
than did the daughter who owed so much 
to his widow, f pressed Lady Walsing- 
ham to my heart in silence; and she as 
matually dried her tears and returned my 
embrace. 

** I have not ^yet bidden yoa welcome 
to ow home, dear mother,*' said I; '*may 
it erer prove as happy a one as he would 
have rendered it ;*' and I looked on his 
portrait. 

**When you hare selected a Lord for 
this castle, dear Arabella,*' replied she, 
** I shall seek another home : until then, 
joar home shall be mine. 

A suite of rooms had been, by my in- 
atructions, prepared for Lady Walsing- 
hamt filled with every object that I thought 
likely to conduce to her comfort. No- 
thing that taste or elegance could suggest 
was left undone by the upholsterer that 
had taken my orders ; nor was he less 
attentive to those which related to my own 
apartments. All the classical decorations 
that I had ever admired in Italy or praised 
io France, joined to the exquisite neatness 
and comfort peculiar to England, were 
here united; and, as I examined the de- 
tails and enjoyed the enaembU^ 1 was not 
a little elated. 

I stood before a rast mirror, half dra- 
ped by the pale blue silk hangings with 
rich silver fringes that lined the walls of 
my dressing-room; and, as I contempla- 
ted my own image, vanity whispered, that 
even without the immense wealth and 
Vol. IL— 6 



high nobility which I possessed, that 
form and face might well aspire to cap- 
tivate. As I gazed on my mirror, I al« 
most questioned the possibility of anjr 
man whose heart was not already occu- 
pied, resisting my powers of attraction; 
until memory reminaed me that he whom 
alone I wished to fix had thrown off my 
chains the moment they pressed too hea- 
vily on him; and this reflection checked 
the over- weening self-complacency io 
which I was indulging. 

I spent six months at Walsingham Cas« 
tie; receiving from and griving a succession 
oifitee to the whole negnbornood. I found 
myself an object of universal attraction, 
and as I make no doubt, of envy; though 
the demonstrations of it were so skilfully 
concealed that I was unconscious of the 
existence of the sentiment. The young 
ladies all copied my dress, the most indis- 
putable prooi of female admiration; and the 
elderly ones, more especially those who 
had unmarried sons or nephews, plied me 
with all the delicate attentions and adroit 
flatteries with which match-making dames 
assail wealthy heiresses. Never, however, 
for a moment did I now doubt that my 
own personal claims to admiration were 
not the cause of the homage 1 received. 

My Tanity increased with the food con- 
tinoally administered to its craving appe- 
tite; and, in proportion to this increase, 
was my astonishment that Lord Clydes- 
dale had the self control to free himself 
from my chains. Yet the knowledge that 
he had done so, though it wounded my 
amour propre and still rankled at my heart, 
impressed me with a high opinion of hit 
strength of mind, rather than with any sus- 
picion of my own weakness. 

How I longed to meet him again, and 
once more to subjugate bis heart; for it 
seemed a reproach to my powers of capti- 
vation, that he could fly from me. Every 
object that pleased, every point of view 
.that charmed me, were thought of with a 
reference to how he would approve them. 
I associated his beloved image with every 
scene around me; and almost cheated my- 
self into believing that we might yet be 
united. 

It was this delusive hope that caused 
me to rejoice when the time came for lear- 
ing Walsingham Castle; believing that in 
the metropolis my encounter with Lord 
Clydesdale was inevitable. 

With a heart beating with joyful antici- 
pations, I again found myself in London; 
and those anticipations seemed on the eve 
of being realised when 1 read the announce- 
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iMlit of Lord Clydesdale's arriral in town. 
When I droYe through the streets, I fan- 
cied erery tall distinguished looking inan 
fliiist be him. I looked for him in rain at 
the opera; and nerer accepted an invita- 
tlon without expecting to meet him. Still, 
^ay after day passed away, and I saw him 
■ot! 

** Where conid he be V* was a onestion 
I asked myself every night, as tatigoed 
and dispirited I sought my couch; but the 
question was an enigma beyond my power 
of solving. 

Well has it been said, that «* Hope de- 
ferred maketh the heart sick;" mine was 
sick. But as my hope of meeting Lord 
Clydesdale faded away, my desire to en- 
eounter bim became more ungovernable. 
It had now grown to be the object of my 
daily thoughts— my nightly dreams. A 
meeting must, as I fancied, inevitably lead 
to a reconciliation, and a renewal of our 
engagement. One glance would explain 
■11; and no false pride on my part should 
prevent a perfect edoirciutmeni. Yes, I 
would avow my faults, and atone for them; 
and all would yet be well could we but 
neet. 

An invitation to dine at the Dnchess of 
Me11incourt*8 had been accepted by Lady 
Walsinghemand me. As the day approach- 
ed, I wished to find an excuse for declin- 
ing it, for my spirits were depressed by 
the continual disappointment of not seeing 
him, whom I alone wished to behold. — 
Two days previous to the dinner, I met the 
Duchess Of Mellincourt at Lady Fotherin- 
gay*s; when, alluding to the dinner en- 
ffagement,she mentioned that Lord Clydes- 
dale was to meet us at her house. I found 
it difficult to repress the emotion this news 
excited; I felt inclined to embrace her in 
the joy thajt filled my heart; and 1 went 
home to indulge once more in dreams of 
happiness, and to study a toilette that 
should set oflf my person to the utmost ad- 
ymntage. 

Never had I bestowed so much attention 
on this, to most women, momentous sub- 
ject. Long did I waver between a robe of 
Sale rose or cerulean blue; but at length I 
ecided that simple, but always elegant, 
white, should be the toilette, with delicate 
pink and silver bows on the robe and in 
my hair, and pearls for my neck and 
arms. I thought the time would never 
arrive, so slowly did it seem to creep: 1 
went to dress full two hours before my 
nsual period; repeatedly changed the ar- 
nngement oi my hair, and indefatigably 



consulted my mirror, to be assured that all 
was right. 

We were among the first guests that ar- 
rived at the Duchess's. I almost feared 
to raise my eyes lest they should too sud- 
denly encounter him whom they languish- 
ed to behold. Guest after guest arrived, 
and, as the groom of the chambers an- 
nounced each aristocratio name, I listen- 
ed with painful eagerness to hear his pro- 
nounced. 

When at length the maitre d'hoters no- 
tice que le diner ui tervi summoned us to 
table, and that I saw the guests seated, I 
looked anxiously to observe whether there 
was a vacant place; and experienced a bit- 
ter sense of disappointment at finding eveir 
seat occupied. My joyful anticipation and 
recherche toilette were then all in vain; ha 
who occasioned the one, and to please 
whom, the other was studied and adopted, 
came not. 1 could have wept over thia 
cruel disappointment, but pride came to 
mv aid; and while my heart was tortured 
I forced a smile to my lips, and compelled 
myself to answer the common-place ques- 
tions addressed to me by the persons around 
me. 

Talk of Spartan stoicism, what is It 
compared to that which a proud woman la 
obliged to assume when in the midst of 
society she finds herself ** a cynosure for 
curious eyes,*' with the painful conscioaa- 
ness, that were one tear of those, that are 
struggling to gush forth, suffered to be vi- 
sible, she should become the object, not 
of general interest and sympathy, but of 
idle or malevolent curiosity, and occasion 
countless false and injurious rumors. Of 
how many pangs does this knowledge 
quell every external symptom, bow many 
tears are suppressed and sighs stifled, 
until in the privacy of her own chamber, 
unseen by mortal eye, a free vent can be 
given to them. And yet people call wo- 
men weak and destitute of self-control! 

When dinner was nearly over Lady 
Halifax, who sat opposite to me, observed 
to one of the party, that she expected to 
have met Lord Clydesdale. 

** I saw him yesterday, continued she, 
** and he mentioned that he was to dine 
here to-day. I told him that he would 
meet Lady Walsingham and Lady Ara- 
bella, who I knew were friends of his, for 
Lady Walsingham had told me they 
knew him in Italy. But I must not make 
either of you ladies blush by repeating the 
very high eulogiums he bestowed upon 
both, and eulogiums from Lord Clyai 
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dale are not inditcriminately given, for he 
ia the most fastidions person possible.'* 

**I received an excuse from hint this 
morning," replied the Duchess of Mollin- 
oonrt, ** stating that he was sufiering un- 
der under a violent headache." 

** I faney he is grown a little hypochon- 
driacal of late,'* said Lady Ardenfield; 
^ for he sent similar excuses to Lady Mor- 
daunt'a and to Lord William Crofts, and I 
•aw him the day after each dinner in appar- 
•otly perfect health.*' 

How 1 writhed while listening to this 
•tateroent; I had dined at both the parties 
to which Lady Ardenfield referred; and it 
BOW became obvious to me, that he had 
absented himaelf from them, and also from 
the Duoheaa of Mellincourt*a to avoid 
meeting me. Had I then become an ob- 
ject of such distaste to him that he could 
not bear to encounter me; or did hisrelnc- 
taoee proceed from a dread of again expo- 
sing his heart to the power of my fascina- 
tions? Need I tell my own sex which 
•upposition gained belief in my mindl 
Tea; I now became convinced that he still 
vetained too tender a feeling towards me, 
to admit of his trusting himself in my pre- 
sence; and this belief consoled me in some 
degree for the disappointment occaaioned 
by his absence. But tlien came the re- 
flection, that if thns carefully bent on 
SToiding me, how was 1 to meet himt and 
ny hopes became faint, and my spirits 
again aank at the prospect of days passed 
in vain expectation, and nights in aa vain 
ngrets— 1 thought the evening intermina- 
ble. The common-place observations ex- 
changed in the drawing-room, the lacka- 
daisical compliments by the men, and the 
simperinf^r complacency with which they 
were received by tiie women, appeared to 
me to be more than usually insipid. 1 of- 
fended more than one of the satellites that 
hovered round me by my total inattention 
to their petiia ioiru; and had I not been an 
heiress as well as a belle, might have 
risked losing my popularity. But heiress- 
es have been from time immemorial pri- 
vileged persons, and my abstraction and 
hnuquerie were tlierefore pronounced to be 
in* piquant^ and quite delightful when 
compared with the over anxious civilities 
of the portionless young ladies who abound 
in every society. 

Day after day, and week after week 
rolled away, bringing with them theaame 
dull round of engagements (hat the upper 
circles misname amusements; and yet I 
never caught even a passing glance of 
Lord Clydesdale— still hia image occu- 



pied my thoughts by day, and my dreams 
by night. 1 longed to question those ao- 
quainted with him, whether he was still in 
London; but 1 feared to betray my emo- 
tion, even while making the demand, and 
consequently refrained from inquiry. His 
pertinacity in avoiding me, seemed only to 
have excited an increased desire on my 
part to behold him again; and the facility 
with which I accomplished every other 
object, rendered my defeat in this* the 
dearest of all, more difficult to be borne. 
I became daily more imperioas, more ca- 
pricious, and onamiable. Yet this ine- 
quality of temper and haughtiness of man- 
ner, deterred not a nomeroua train of suit- 
ors from endeavoring to propitiate me* 
The perfect indifference I manifested to 
all, inspired each individual with hopes of 
rendering himself agreeable by submis- 
sion and perseverance: but angered by 
their want of spirit and tact I aeverely 
tested their powers of forbearance. It was 
however proof against all the triala to 
which I subjeeted it; until unqualified re- 
jectiona left them no room for hope, and 
restored to me the peace which their im- 
portunities had ruffled. 

Notwithstanding all my vanity, I shrewd- 
ly suspected that my fortune had a greater 
influence over these pretenders to my 
hand, than the personal attractions, rela- 
tive to which tney paid me such florid 
compliments. This suspicion offended 
my amour propre; and I avenged its hu- 
miliation by a contemptuous negligence of 
manner towards my suitors, that might, if' 
it had been adopted by Penelope of old, 
have enabled her to have sooner rid her- 
self of her more troublesome ones. Bat 
my Ulysses came not to relieve me from 
mine; so 1 was compelled to dismiss them 
in propria persona. When they discover- 
ed the impartiality I displayed towards 
them, they unanimously joined in decry- 
ing me. I was pronounced to be a prond 
capricious and heartless woman, who 
never had, or never could love any crea- 
ture but self! and whose fortune, large as 
it was, would be insufficient to make 
amends for my ill temper. Lady Wal- 
singham and I heard of their revengeful 
strictures from many aources. She wiah- 
ed that I could have behaved with mors 
politeness to them; adding that it was 
always considered that the highest com- 
pliment a man could pay to a woman, was 
to demand her hand. 

**Ye8, my dear Lady Walsingham," 
have I answered, '* provided he does not 
demand alao the large fortune that apper- 
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tains to that hand. A portionless demoi- 
selle has to consider it a conapliment when 
a man solicits to become her husband, be- 
cause she must kuow, that he can haye no 
pecuniary motive. But those needy aspi- 
rants who seek to prop up their falling 
fortune by that of an heiress, deserve no 
ceremony from her, and no pity from 
others when they are foiled in their mer- 
cenary speculations.'* 

How infinitely high did Lord Clydes- 
dale rise in my estimation when I contrast- 
ed his conduct with theirs. Alas! every 
man who tried to render himself agreeable 
to me, lost even the claims he possessed 
to become so, when judged by a compari- 
son with him who was my beau-ideal of 
perfection. 

At length the season drew to a close, 
and it became necessary to determine 
where the autumn and winter should be 
passed. I shonld have proposed a return 
to France and Italy, but that some spell 
teemed still to attach me to the country 
that he inhabited. I therefore determined 
to remain in England; and to pass the 
ensuing months in a round of visits to 
the various houses to which we were 
invited. 

About this period, I beffan to remark 
the frequent visits of Lord Weston ville, a 
nobleman of an agreeable exterior and 
gentlemanly manners, but of reserved 
habits. He, among all the men who 
hovered round me, was the only one who 
did not appear to offer homage or make 
any effort to conciliate my favor. This 
seeming indifference, while it gave me a 
better opinion of him, as compared with 
my suitors, served also to excite a certain de- 
gree of interest or curiosity relative to him. 

** What then," thought I, on obserr- 
ing the frequency of bis calls, and ** the 
lingering, coy delay** with which he con- 
tinued to prolong their duration, '^ he too, 
like all the others, aspires to please the 
rich heiress. Poor man! he, too, will 
share their fate; and subject himself to 
the mortification of a refusal, as soon as 
he has declared himself in form.** 

And yet there was something so amia- 
ble about him, that malgrk my woman's 
vanity, I wished to spare him the humili- 
ation of a rejection, by preventing him 
from placing himself in the position of re- 
ceiving one. I therefore increased the 
coldness of my manner towards him, to 
the utmost extent to which politeness per- 
mits its votaries to go. 

Yet, strange to say, his visits continued 



to be as frequent as before; and still moro 
strange, he appeared wholly re^rdless of 
my hauteur. He seemed perfectly con- 
soled for my tacturnity, by the unaffected 
cheerfulness of Lady Waisingham*s con* 
versation; and I concluded, that discover- 
ing my distaste to his attentions, he 
had transferred a portion of them towards 
her, for the purpose of conciliating her in- 
fluence in his favor. I smiled internally, 
at anticipating the disappointment that 
awaited niro; and expected every day to 
hear my stepmother commence a covert 
plan of attack, by praising the knight, 
whose cause she seemed to encourage, if 
not espouse. Still she said nothing; and 
my curiosity became more piqued. Unable 
to repress it, I one day remarked to her, 
that Lord Weston viUe had now become 
the most constant and assiduous of cor 
visiters. 

** I hope his presence is not disagreea- 
ble to you, my dear Arabella,*' replied 
Lady Walsingham, looking somewhat 
embarrassed. 

•« Ho, ho,*' thought I, «• now I shall 
hear what I have so long been expecting. 
It is evident she wishes that I should be 
favorably disposed towards him." 

** Why, as to being disagreeable to me, 
ma ehere heUe mere^^ answered I, *'«• 
long as he chooses to confine his atten- 
tions to mere friendship, I can haye no 
objection to his visits; but beyond that, I 
acknowledge that they would not be ac- 
ceptable. 

*^ 1 rather feared so," said Lady Wal- 
8inp[ham; '*and this fear has had great 
weight with me. Still I hoped, that when 
better acquainted with Lord Westonville, 
who is really an estimable man, you might 
have conquered your repugnance. Your 
feelings, of course, my dear Arabella, have 
the greatest weight with me." 

'Mn a case like the present they are 
doubtless of the utmost importance," re- 
plied I. 

'* Am I then to conclude that such e 
union would he painful to youV* asked 
Lady Walsingham; *' because, in that case, 
I would at once put an end to his hopes.** 

'* Such a union is quite out of the ques- 
tion; and the sooner you tell him so the 
better.** 

** But, surely some delicacy is due to 
his feelings; his proposals have been so 
generous, so ** 

** Really, my dear Lady Walsingham, I 
cannot discover the generosity. Ladies, 
with large fortunes of their own, can ael- 
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4oin« if eTer, experience any great gene- 
lotitv OD the part of their suitors.*' 

**i pereeire that your dislike to Lord 
Westonville is insurinouDtable," said ma 
beile mere^ *' and therefore I shall not ac- 
eept his hand." 

*^ Not accept his hand!— -good hearens, 
you astonish me— I had no idea — ^you ha?e 
taken me quite by surprise,*' replied I, total- 
ly forgetful, at the moment, what a silly fig- 
ure I mast make by avowing the error into 
which my vanity had plungM me. ** Then 
Lord Westonville's views are directed to 

** I have only lately been aware of his 
predilection," answered Lady Walsing- 
nam; ** but I should never have permitted 
his attentions, had I imagined that your 
feelings were so repugnant to my accepting 
him. 1 never have been, never can be, 
unmindful of all that I owe to yon and 
joat excellent father," resumed she; **and 
ill would it become me to bestow my hand 
on one who^ however irreproachable, had in- 
spired you with a sentiment of dislike, 
that miffht interrupt the harmony that has 
ever subsisted between us, or prevent my 
acting as hitherto, as your chaperon, com- 
panion, and friend." 

When I looked at the .beautiful woman 
before me, 1 could hardly understand how 
1 had been so blind to her great personal 
attractions, of which habit alone co«>ld have 
rendered me forgetful. My own overween- 
ing vanity had also helped towards this 
obliviousness; and, truth to say, the idea 
of her exciting admiration, or love, when 
I was present, seemed to me to be as 
wholly out of the question as if she were 
old and ugly, instead of being still young 
and beautiful. 

I felt ashamed, to avow the mistake into 
which my egreffious vanity had hurried 
me; and Lady Walsingham, who was oc- 
cupied with her own thoughts, appeared 
not to have observed it. Making an effort 
to conceal my embarrassment, 1 embraced 
her, and murmured something about my re- 

Sugnance being caused wholly by the 
read of parting from her. 

**1 expected that you would have felt 
this regret, my dearest Arabella; indeed 
I should have been hurt if you had not. 
Yet, let me assure you that if my marriage 
was to separate me from you, before yours 
had more naturally led to this result, 1 
ahould never have had courage to contem- 
plate such a measure. But, with so many 
suitors, it is impossible that you should 
not select some one on whom to bestow- 
your hand; and when that hour arrives, 



my continned residence beneath year roof 
woald not be necessary; and, certainly, 
wonld not be agreeable to your husband." 

*'Talk not to me of an event that is now 
never likely to occur. You know the cmal 
disappointment my own folly has occasion- 
ed me; a disappointment, the effects of 
which have not yet ceased to be feit with 
bitterness. But no more of that — I shall 
never marry. Yet I must not, therefore^ 
permit yon to renounce a onion that secnraa 
you a protector and companion for life. No ! 
that would be too selfish." 

'* I had determined," resumed Lady 
Walsingham, *' on informing Lord West- 
onville that 1 should, with his permission, 
take a year to consider his proposals; not, 
however, holding him bound to any en- 
gagement, though I should deem myself 
excluded from entertaining any other pro- 
position of a similar nature during that 
rmod. If his attachment be as sincere aa 
am willing to believe, he will not object 
to so reasonable a plan; and within that 
period my ehaperonage for yon, dear Ara- 
bella, may be no lon^r necessary." 

*« I see by the smile on your lips, wta 
heUe fii^re, that you are incredulous with 
regard to my determination of leading a 
life of single blessedness. But time will 
prove that this resolution is a firm one; and 
en attendant^ I do not see why you shonld 
compel Lord Westonville to the probation 
of a year, satisfied as you already are that 
he is smiable, sensible, and suitable; in 
fact, to exhaust all the panegr^rieal A/et, 
unexceptionable. If his lordship will eon- 
descend to pass a few months of every 
year at my chateau^ and receive me aa a 
guest at his, I may still enjoy all the ad- 
vantages of your ehaperonage^ with the ad- 
dition and acquisition of his lordship's 
protection to the belle Jille of his wife. I 
promise to be as amiable a hostess as pos- 
sible to him, and as little troublesome a 
ffuest as may be. Do )>ray, dear Ladv 
Walsingham, adopt my plan; it is much 
more reasonable than yours; and I am sore 
Lord Westonville will thank me for the 
sugf^estion." 

People are always willing to follow ad- 
vice when it accords with their own 
wishes; Lady Walsingham's pointed to- 
wards the counsel 1 gave, and it required 
only a little perseverance on my part, 
and the display of Lord Westonville's 
impatience, to determine her to yield. 

The truth was, that being still in the 
bloom of life, with a natural timidity of 
disposition which led her to seek protec- 
tion and companionship, it was not to ba 
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wondered at, that, finding a man of high 1 
station, preposaessinff appearance, caltiva- 
ted mind, and agreeable manners, who pre- 
ferred her to any of the reigning belles 
of the day with whom he cuuld not have 
failed to hare fonnd favor, she was dispo- 
sed to accept his hand. 

Time, that omnipotent effacer of eternal 
passions, had obliterated the youthful one 
of ma belle meret or, if not wholly oblite- 
rated, had left only a pensive recollection 
of it, that could in no degree interfere 
with the duties or happiness of a wed- 
ded state. Her position, even in the life- 
time of my dear rather, had never been one 
of perfect ease; for, though treated by him 
with consideration and kindness, the ab- 
sence of all warmer feelinss towards her 
in his heart must have made her continu- 
ally sensible that to his love for me 
alone she owed the station to which he 
had elevated her. This consciousness, 
operating on a very timid disposition, 
served to render her more like a governess 
than a mistress of the house. Indeed she 
never acted as such, exercising no autho- 
rity, and confining herself to a scrupulous 
attention to my poor father's personal com- 
forts and my improvement. 

After his death, she sank into the timid 
and retiring companion, instead of assum- 
ing that influential dignity to which, as 
my father*s widow, she was entitled. It 
was, consequeutly, but natural that she 
should listen with complacency to the offer 
now made to her, the acceptance of which 
would secure her a protector and a com- 
panion for life; and he who aspired to her 
hand being in every way so unexception- 
able a partly that few women would have 
rejected him, or have felt otherwise than 
flattered by his preference. 

Though no one could be more sensible 
of Lady Walsingham*s merits and attrac- 
tions than myself, still so occupied had 
my mind lately been by the conviction of 
my own supremacy, that I never expec- 
ted that any man could bestow aught more 
than the tribute of an evanescent admira- 
tion on her inferior charms, when he had 
an opportunity of contemplating mine; 
and, consequently, when 1 paused before 
the mirror, and complacently ?azed on 
the image it reflected, I confess that some 
pity, as well as surprise, was minified in 
the opinion I formed of Lord Weston- 
Tille*s taste, or rather, according to my 
notions, want of taste. 

I began, in spite, however, of this egfo- 
tistical delusion, again for the first time 
to believe that my charmi were not so ex- 



tremely irresistible as I had hitherto ima- 
gined them to be; and this belief awaken- 
ed some salutary reflections in my mind. 
Would that 1 had encouraged them! they 
might have saved me from some follies 
and more regrets. But, like most vain 
people, I silenced the admonitions of rea- 
son, and continued to cherish an overween- 
ing self-admiration. 

Fearing that I had revealed to my step- 
mother the weakness of having supposed 
that I was the object of Lord Weston- 
villous preference, I anxiously watched to 
discover to what extent she had detected 
me. But such was the simplicity of mind 
and singleness of heart of this excellent 
woman, that I really believe the circnm- 
stance had quite escaped her; or, if it had 
not, her manner conveyed no symptom of 
her having observed it. A vain woman 
would not only have quickly discovered my 
mistake, but would have as quickly let me 
see that she had made the discovery, by 
resenting the implied slight to her attrae- 
tions, and ridiculing the erroneous esti- 
mate of my own. 

But Lady Walsingham was not a vain 
woman; and, consequently, had no incen- 
tive either to detect the vanity of others, 
or to reap a triumph for her owp. How 
many of our sex, who would otherwise 
have been estimable, have had their no- 
blest qualities sullied by this one, but en- 
grossing passion, which, ** like Aaron's 
serpent, swallows up the rest ;'' rendering 
them eager to quarrel with the vanity of 
every other human being, in order to 
avenge the jealousy and extgeanee of their 
own. How often do we hear women ex- 
claim, ** I cannot support Lady So and 
So, or Mrs. So and So, she is so intolera- 
bly vain;*' never recollecting that this an- 
ger furnishes the most irrefragable proof 
that they possess in no ordinary degree 
the very quality they condemn; for it is 
an indisputable fact, that only vain people 
wa?e war against the vanity of others. 

But to quit this digression and return to 
my story. It was agreed that the nuptials 
of Lord Weston ville with ma belle mere 
should be solemnised at Walsingham Cas- 
tle in three months; and that the interven- 
ing period should be passed in a round of 
visits. When I beheld the regret with 
which Lord Westonville quitted his fn- 
ture bride the morning of our departure 
from London, a sentiment almost amount- 
ing to envy, took possession of my mind. 
She was cared for, her absence was la- 
mented, and her presence desired; while I 
was, as it were, alone in the world, ne- 
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eeirary to no one, and left to support as 
beet I might, the humiliating conscious- 
ness of my isolated state. 

Never until Lady Walsingham's en- 
pgement with Lord Westonville had 1 
imagined myself as otherwise than an en- 
yiMe person. My position, my heauty 
and fortune, and the crowd of admirers 
which these advantages drew around me, 
had induced me to believe that I was the 
magnet of general attraction; and had on- 
ly to extend a gracious smile to any of my 
adorers in order to behold him at my feet. 
Bat now my feelings were changed. The 
homage and respectful tenderness I saw 
lavished on Lady Walsingham by her 
accepted suitor, a homage offered in as 
•eemingly total obliviousness of my pre- 
sence as if I were not in existence, wound- 
ed my amour propre %o extremely, that I 
waa almost disposed to look favorably 
upon some one of the individuals, whose 
addresses I had so superciliously rejected 
but a short time previously, in order to se- 
core to myself a similar devotion. 

Such is the strange inconsistency of hu- 
man nature, verifying the truth of the 
lines of our inspired bard— 

«* O, how bitter a thing it is to look in- 
to happiness through another's eyes.*' 

The first visit we paid, was to the seat 
of the Marquis of Doncaster, in the eyes 
of whose fastidious Marchioness I had 
been so fortunate as to find favor; a dis- 
tinction rarely accorded even to the roost 
meritorioue, and consequently sought with 
the greater avidity by those who valued 
it as many other worthless objects are 
▼alaed, for its rarity. 

The marquis was a dull, pompous, but 
not an ill tempered man. Naturally dis- 
poaed to entertain a very high opinion of 
himself and his possessions, this feeling 
had been encouraged by the partner he had 
selected to share them; until he had ar- 
rived at that happy, though not unfre- 
qaent state of mind, in which people are 
so wholly engrossed by self as to become 
totally oblivious of others, except in rela- 
tion to themselves. The Marchioness of 
Doncaster never for a moment forgot that 
ahe was of ancient descent, possessed im- 
mense wealth, and arrogated great impor- 
tance; neither was she disposed to permit 
any one else to forget these distinctions. 
The slightest symptom of a want of recol- 
lection on these points produced an in- 
eiease of hauteur on her part, and not on- 
seldom, a sententious diatribe on the 
mpectful deference which she considered 
to be her dne. 



Such is the weakness or noeannesa of 
the generality of people, that she found no 
lack of persons willing to propitiate her 
favor by a system of subserviency, that 
served to render her still more dictatorial; 
falsely attributing to her own acknow- 
ledged superiority, that which was buttbo 
proof of the unworthiness of her flatterers* 
She and her lord lived in a state of com* 
plete illusion, and this illusion constituted 
their happiness. They continnally quoted 
each other's opinions as if they considered 
them worthy of forming a code to regulato 
the conduct of their acquaintance; bat 
never were they kind enough to defer, or 
refer to the sentiments of any other person. 
If by chance some individual not versed in 
the peculiarities of the noble host and 
hostess ventured to state the on dits of 
some other magnet of the land, they in> 
stantly drew up to the utmost extent of 
their stateliness and silenced the speaker 
by saying, ** Lord Doncaster and 1 am of 
a totally different opinion," or ** the Mar- 
chioness and I think otherwise." 

These sentences were considered to be 
conclusive; and, like the laws of the Medea 
and Persians, to admit of no appeal. I 
was not a person likely to propitiate the 
marchioness by any undue deference to 
her opinions, as I had long indulged in 
nearly as erroneous a belief in the infalli- 
bility of my own; but the antiquity of my 
family, or as she was pleased to term it, 
my illustrious descent, aided perhaps by 
my large possessions, and an occasionfld 
and unamiable display oifierii in my man- 
ner, had won her regard. 

To Lady Walsingham she was conde- 
scendingly polite; but the condescension 
was so ostentatiously manifested, as not 
unfrequently to render the politeness mors 
disagreeable and offiBnsive than the most 
studied negligence would have been. 

The house bore undeniable demonstra- 
tions of the character of the owners— mag- 
nificence had banished comfort; and the 
very chairs seemed to have been designed 
with a reference to the peculiarities of the 
marquis and the marchioness; the backs 
being so unusually perpendicular, that the 
slightest approach to a reclining posture 
was rendered impracticable. The sofas 
were so far removed from the formal circle 
in which the chairs were placed that they 
were useless; and these last were so cum- 
brous, that to move one of them out of its 
accustomed station was an Herculean task. 
The dimensions of the furniture were of 
Brobdignagian proportions, totally defying 
any effort of ordinary streogt^ to displace 
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them; and I have seen the marchioness 
compelled to require the assistance of two 
of her footmen to draw the ponderous fire 
Bcreen to protect her fisage from the 
effects of fire. 

The bed and dressing rooms appropriat- 
ed to visiters, though containing all that 
wealth could place in them* bid defiance 
to comfort, even still more obviously than 
the saloons. No bergere or sofa on cas- 
tors to admit of their being wheeled near 
the fire, were to be found in them. Heavy 
carved and gilded ones were placed for- 
mally a^inst the walls of the vast apart- 
ments, from which it would have required 
the strength of half-a-dozen laqueys to 
have removed them. The dressing table, 
with its accessories in massive silver, 
stood in the centre; and at such a distance 
from the windows as to preclude a clear 
view in the mirror of the countenance of 
the person who used it. This circum- 
stance, perhaps, might account for the un- 
due and noequal distribution of rouge that 
was wont to appear on the cheeks of the 
noble hostess; one of which was generally 
much more florid than the other. Proba- 
bly this circumstance too might be cited in 
explanation of the occasional elevation of 
one of her eyebrows; the black wax that 
imparted to them their raven hue, being 
not unfrequently placed above^ instead of 
on, the brow. 

The first day of our arrival, the only 
guests assembled to meet us were the rec- 
tor of the parish, and the doctor, with their 
respective wives. The appearance of both 
these worthies might have served to con- 
Tince even the most incredulous person, 
of the superior advantages enjoyed by him 
to whom was delegated the care of souls, 
over him to whom was intrusted the cure of 
bodies. The reverend doctor was a man of 
extraordinary obesity and rubicund counte- 
nance; while the medical doctor looked as 
if he had swallowed half the physic he 
had prescribed for others, so thin was his 
frame, ami so pallid his face. Their help- 
mates resembled their liege lords in a re- 
markable degree, Mrs. Warburton being 
almost as fat as the reverend doctor, while 
Mrs. Hollingford looked in a state of ad- 
Tanced atrophy. 

Never had I witnessed such extreme 
obsequiousness as that exhibited by these 
four individuals to the Marquis and Mar- 
chioness of Doncaster. They assented to 
every observation uttered by either, gener- 
ally adding, *'your ladyship is always 
right," or ** your lordship is perfectly cor- 
•^»» «» They did ample justice to the 
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dinner which was more remarkable for its 
copiousness, than for the talents of the 
cook. The reverend doctor united the 
fastidiousness of an epicure in his entrea- 
ties for the most delicate morsels, with the 
gluttony of the gourmand in the rapidity 
with which he caused their disappearances 
while the M.D. positively devoured like 
a famished man, aetermined to make the 
best use of his time. 

" What is the news. Dr. Hollingfordt*' 
demanded Lord Doncaster, when the re- 
moval of the soup and fish allowed a few 
brief minutes of repose to that gentleman. 

** No news, my Lord Marquis, the coun- 
try never was so dull; scarcely a patient 
amongst the gentry. But among the poor» 
nothing but coughs and sore throats; the 
apothecary of the county dispensary de- 
clares he never furnished so much medi- 
cine before; and for my part, I do nothing 
but ride all over the parish, and write 
prescriptions." 

** How very strange,** said Lady Don- 
caster, '* that while the upper classes are 
so well, the lower ones should be so un- 
healthy, notwithstanding they live in the 
same climate. Such a circumstance justi- 
fies my hypothesis, that the upper class 
are as superior in physical as they are in 
mental powers to the lower orders.** 

"That's lust what I say, your ladyship,'* 
observed Mrs. Hollingford; ''the wealthy 
are rarely ill. Now there's Mr. Golds- 
worthy, the retired brewer, who is as rich 
as a Jew, he has now been two whole 
years in the parish, and never once sent 
for the doctor. Why it*s a perfect shame! 
How does he think doctors are to livel** 

A look of unutterable contempt from 
Lady Doncaster, was all the notice taken 
of this remark; but the reverend divine 
continued the subject, saying, '* 1 don't 
quite know what to make of this same 
Mr. Goldsworthy. He has never been 
once to my church since he came here^ 
which I hold to be very indecorous, and 
disrespectful to me.*' 

*'The two sins of omission you have 
both related, explains tlie cause of Mr. 
Goldsworthy's uninterrupted health,** re- 
plied the Marquis of Doncaster, with a 
species of laugh vulgarly denominated a 
chuckle. " By not going into your damp 
church, reverend sir, he escapes cold; and 
by not sending for the doctor, he avoids 
the necessity of taking physic. Eh, gen- 
tlemen, eh, eh, what do you say to thatt" 

'* Yourjordship is so very droll ;'^ uttered 
one, and, ''your lordship is pleased to ban- 
ter," said the other. 
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At this moment, a portion of a glass of 
wine which Dr. Warburton was gulpin? 
down rather too rapidly, went wrong, and 
produced all the symptoms of strangula- 
tion. His ynbicund face became of a dark 
parple hue, his eyes appeared starting from 
their orbits, and a conyulsi^e noise was 
heard to issue from his throat. Doctor 
Hollingford started from his seat, drew a 
case of lancets from his pocket, and pre- 
pared to remo?e Dr. Warburton's coat for 
the purpose of trying the effe<:ts of phle- 
botomy; but Mrs. Warburton rushed to 
the defence of her husband, and placing 
herself between him and the doctor, ex- 
claimed that he should not be bled. The 
maitre tThotel^ more judicious than the 
doctor or the suffering man*s angry wife, 
untied his cravat; and Mrs. Warburton, 
haying now succeeded in sf^ndingback the 
mortified and disappointed Dr. Hollingford 
to his seat, applied her finger and thumb 
to the snuff box which she took from her 
husband's pocket, and convej^ed a large 
pinch of the pungent powder into his nos- 
trils. 

'* Hare a care, madam, what yon do,*' 
said the angry and baffled doctor; '* the 
consequences may be attended with great 
danger; the already overcharged vessels of 
the head may not be capable of resisting 
the undne excitement of sternutation, at 
•nch a moment'* 

This reasonable remonstrance produced 
no other effect on the enlightened Mrs. 
Warburton, than to induce her to adminis- 
ter a still larger pinch of snuff to the nos- 
trils of her convulsed husband, who now, 
in addition to the hiccup, began sneezing 
repeatedly and violently, sending forth at 
each effort, most unseemly aspersions over 
the dishes. Lady Doncaster ordered the 
enir^eB within reach of the undesirable ir- 
rigation to be forthwith removed; and look- 
ed the very incarnation of dismay and an- 
ger at this untimely interruption of the re- 
past. Her lord seemed more disposed to 
smile at than sympathise with Dr. War- 
burton's painful situation; who still con- 
tinued to sneeze, though he, with one hand 
manfully resisted his wife's efforts to force 
on him another pinch of snufl*. 

Doctor Hollingford kept his eyes fixed 
on the reverend divine with a glance of 
soch intense curiosity, that I was unchari- 
table enough to think, that he would not 
have been sorry, had his prediction of the 
danger to which Mrs. Warburton's treat- 
ment exposed the life of her husband, been 
verified, and thus established a proof of his 
prescience and skill. But he was doomed 



to be disappointed; for, af^er a quarter of 
an hour's suflfering. Dr. Warburton was 
restored tn his usual state of composure* 
But not so his wife; who, holding the 
snuff* box open, while the doctor struggled 
a^inst her administering another pinch, 
his hand came in contact with the box, and 
sent its contents into her eyes, as she in a 
recumbent posture approached him. She 
bore not this accident patiently, but uttered 

fiiercing cries, closing her eyes tenacious* 
y, as if to retain all the piingent powder 
that they had received. Dr. Hollingford 
again approached her to offer his advice, 
and again was repulsed, with less of ar^ 
banity than decorum warranted. 

'* Yes, yes, you want to make a job of 
me," exclaimed the fat lady, ** 1 know yon 
do, but you shall have no fee from me, I 
can tell you." 

*' For the matter of that, ma'am," replied 
Mrs. Hollingford, '* I'd have you to know 
that my husband, Dr. Hollingford, is not 
a man to think of fees, when a fellow- 
creature is in peril, as all the poor in the 
parish can vouch. But some people are se 
very suspicious and stingy, that it is diffi- 
cult for other people to escape their cen- 
sures." 

*Mf by some people, you mean me, 
ma'am," answered Mrs. Warburton, still 
wiping her eyes, and horribly distorting 
her countenance, ** I can assure yo« 
ibat " 
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Ladies, I beg," said Lady Doncaster, 
*' that you will remember that Lady WaW 
sinaham. Lady Arabella Walsingham, 
Lord Doncaster, and myself can feel very 
little interest in your local differences, and 
therefore I request that jou will restrain 
the expression of them for a more fitting 
occasion." 

This was said with the marchioness* 
most stern and dignified sir, and produced 
the desired effect; for Mrs. Warburton 
** hoped her ladyship would have the good- 
ness to ezense her warmth;" and Mrs. 
Hollingford humbly *^ begged her lady- 
ship's pardon." 

Peace being restored, though it was evi- 
dent that the angry feelings of the ladies 
of the D.D. and M.D., were hy no means 
appeased, notwithstanding that a fear of 
oflfending the noble host and hostess, ii»- 
duced them to subdue every external symp- 
tom of irritation. Lady Doncaster an- 
nounced that, by letters received thai 
morning from London, she was informed^ 
that their friend Lord Weston ville was 
shortly to lead to the hymeneal altar, tba 
Lady Theodosia Fits Hamiltoji. 
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^ A T^ sQitable and proper marriage," 
Teplied Lord Doncaster, ** unobjectionable 
in eyery point of Tiew.** 

>' Yes/' said the maiebioiieat, *« Lady 
Theodosia is a most dignified and high- 
bred young woman; one who has a proper 
consciousness of her own elevated posi- 
tion, and who will never permit others to 
forget it.'» 

** Lady Doncaster is in this instance, as 
in all others, perfectly correct,'* observed 
the marquis; ** Lady Theodosia is pre- 
cisely the model I should select to repre- 
sent the female aristocracy of England. 
No wesk condescension aboat her; no un- 
dignified desire to please.'* 

'* I am highly gratified by the match," 
resumed Lady Doncaster, oracularly; 
*'for, as my Lord observes. Lady Theodo- 
sia is indeed a model for all women, and a 
nnion with her must insure the happiness 
of Lord Westonville." 

** I am strongly disposed to disbelieve 
the report," said I, somewhat maliciously. 

*• And pray, why. Lady Arabellal" de- 
manded Lady Doncaster, with her most 
•tately air. 

Lady Walsingham cast an imploring 
glance at me; but I could not resist adding, 
" simply, because I happen to know, that 
Lord Westonville has proposed to, and 
been accepted by, another, and I think 
more eligible person." 

*' But, vou will excuse me, Lady Ara- 
bella, if 1 say, that ladies are sometimes 
prone to insinuate that gentlemen have pro- 
posed to them, who never entertained any 
•uch intention." 

*' In the present instance, there can be 
no mistake,'' replied I; •• for Lord West- 
onville himself Ulked to me of his ap- 
proach in or nuptials with the lady to whom 
I referred." 

I* You astonish me," answered the mar- 
ehioness, with an expression that more 
plainly expressed, •• you enrage me." 

'* Yes, you really surprise me, as Lady 
Doncaster justly observed," said her sapi- 
ent lord; ** and had you not mentioned 
that you heard Lord Westonville himself 




Sir Duchess of Willmingham, who wrote 
e other statement to Lady Doncaster, is 
extremely accurate in the intelligence she 
oonveys." 

^ ** I hope the lady in question is of an- 
cient descent, for I cannot bear the thought 
of a mttttJUance; and 1 trust she possesses 



the same dignified manners that character- 
ise Lady Theodosia!" 

Poor Lady Walsingham blushed to her 
very temples; but luckily no one observed 
this betrayal of her keen sense of the illi* 
beral remark of her haughty hostess. 

** The lady is of high rank," answered 
I, **and her manners I have always consi- 
dered very distinguished and agreeable. 
To he sure, she does condescend to please; 
and never fails to succeed." 

** Then," retorted the hostess, angrily, 
'* she must be, in my opinion, deficient m 
the dignity that ought to appertain to a 
high-born woman. I never could tolerato 
the idea of a lady of rank ao far forgetting 
what is due to herself and aex, as to seek 
to obtain, by propitiation, the homage and 
the suflfrage which her itaiion ought to 
command." 

*^Lady Doncaster speaks my senti- 
ments on this point," said her lord, look- 
ing pompously and half angrily; ** I must 
say, I never could tolerate the modern 
system which, if it degenerates not into a 
vulgar familiarity, is at leaat too much cal- 
culated to make people forget the Hue of 
demarcation which should ever subsist be- 
tween a lady o( ancient and noble lineage, 
and the mere pretenders to fashion; who, 
by the influence of wealth, force them- 
selves into a society they are so little fit- 
ted to adorn." 

*' Lord Doncaster's notions on this sub- 
ject are well worth attention and adop- 
tion," observed his lady wife, smiling 
complacently on him. 

'* Your ladyship and his lordship's no- 
tions on all subjects must ever be worth 
attending to," remarked the reverend 
doctor; '* and happy are those who have an 
opportunity of being edified by them." 

^* Happ^ indeed,'' ejaculated Dr. Hol- 
lingford, in a tone partaking of a groan 
aud a thanksgiving. *^ Why, no later than 
yesterday, Sir Gregory Tomkinson ob- 
served to me, that affairs would never go 
right until the Marquis of Doncaster was 
at their head." 

*^ What signifies the opinion of a city 
knightl" retorted Dr. Warburton, '* when 
Sir John Haverstoke, one of the most an- 
cient baronets in England, ay, and a man 
possessing a clear estate of twelve thou- 
sand pounds a year, told me last Sunday, 
after church, (for he makes it a point 
never to omit attending divine worship,) 
that his lordship was a nobleman on 
whom all eyes were turned to be primo 
minister." 
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**Thoogh the opinion! of Sir John 
Haverstoke are certainly worth attending 
to, as representing those of the landed 
interest in the county, still those of Sir 
Gregory Tomkinson are not to be des- 
pised; for I ha?e obsenred on more occa- 
sions than one, that he is a sensible and 
discriminating man/' 

This speech was uttered by the noble 
host with an affectation of humility and 
condescension that was highly amusing; 
and the approval of Sir Gregory from so 
high a quarter, carried balm to the wound 
inflicted by Dr. Warburtoo on the feel- 
ings of the worthy M.D. 

**But for my part,** resumed Lord 
Doncaster, *' nothing would be more dis- 
■gheeable to me than finding myself com- 
pelled to accept office. Indeed, nothing 
short of a royal command would induce 
me to do so; for, as Lady Doncaster very 
properly observed, when we talked the 
matter OTer, a person of my high rank 
and fortune can gain no accession of dig- 
nity by holding office; and the fatigue and 
trouble present an insuperable objection, 
as I stated in a certain influential indeed 
I may say, illustrious quarter, when 
•ertain propositions were more than hinted 
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at. 

*'Yes," said the marchioness, '*my 
lord and I are placed in a position that 
precludes us from experiencing the temp- 
tations of ambition; and I neyer could 
submit to be, as prime minister's wife, 
compelled to receive a heterogeneous 
mass of people, to whom it would be ne- 
cessary to enact the gracious.*' 

The D.D., M.D., and their respective 
wives, looked with increased awe and re- 
verence at the noble host and hostess; 
but fortunately, a signal from the latter 
led us to the drawinflr-room, and released 
at from the prosy flatteries of the toad- 
eating doctors, and the self-complacent 
replies of the gpratified host. 

We found onr aijour at Doncaster Castle 
ao irksome, that we abridged it, and pro- 
ceeded towards home, judging by this 
specimen of country houses that our 
own was preferable to any we might 
encounter. 

The eccentricities of our late host and 
hostess furnished abundant subject for my 
ill-natured comments during the first day 
of our route homewards; notwithstanding 
that Lady Wa1singham,with the kindness 
that always characterised her, interposed 
the shield of her good nature between 
their defects and the severity of my ani- 
madversiont. She etnaiifMi the too pre- 



valent habit in guests of violating the 
rights of hospitality, by criticising those 
infirmities which the confidence of friend- 
ship has alone developed, and which in a 
less intimate intercourse would probably 
have never been revealed. 

'* But who, my dear Lady Walsingham 
would offer thia hospitality, did they not 
intend to enliven the iatUum vitm, by de- 
tecting the follies of their guests: the re* 
capitulation of which, after their departure 
serves aa an agreeable mode of varying 
the monotony of a country-house existence* 
The guests are generally aware of this 
dissecting process, and repay it in kind. 
Now I dare be sworn, that at this moment 
Lord and Lady Doncaster are pitying 
* that poor dear mild Lady Walsingham* 
(who, though, to be sure, a leeiie dull, is 
nevertheless a very inoffensive good sort 
of a person) at being compelled to live 
with that flippant imperious Lady Arabella* 
who seems to think, forsooth, that because 
she comes of an ancient lineage, and is 
an heiress, she is superior to the rest of 
the world.*' 

** How can you, Arabella, be ao suipi* 
cious and satiricall'* 

** And how can you, ma there belie mertf 
be so vety unsuspicious and good na- 
turedl*' 

This was the mode in which Lady 
Wal8ingham*s reproofs were made and 
received. She was, in truth, the very soul 
of womanly charity, ever ready to put the 
roost favorable construction on the actions 
of others, and to require none for her own* 
for they were pure and blameless as her 
soul. Yet, strange to say, it was perhaps 
this unusual gentleness and benevolence 
in her, that urged me to a not unfrequent 
practice of the contrary qualities. Her 
extraordinary forbearance irritated me at 
times: and led me to my expressing 
opinions that were not always founded in 
justice. She judged the world by the &ir 
model of human nature best known to 
herself, while 1 drew my oonclusions from 
the unfavorable specimen of it offered in 
my own character. We were both wrong 
but her error was the more amiable. 

On arriving at the Marquis of Granby 
Inn, at Northallerton, where we were to 
remain for the night, we after a light repast 
soughtourseparatechambers. Afier having 
dismissed my attendant, I recollected that 
I had forgotten a book in the sitting-room* 
to which I attached a peculiar value, it 
having been the gift of Lord Clydesdale. 
Fearful of its getting into other hands, I 
seized a light* and was hurryij^g in searok 
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it, when my foot was caoffbt in a rent of 
of the stair carpet, and I was falling to 
the ground, but was saved by being caught 
in the arms of a person who was ascending. 
Flurried and rendered nervous by this 
accident, I trembled so violently that the 
person who had arrested my fall still sup- 
ported me; fearful lest I should again be 
exposed to a similar danger. I turned to 
thank him, when — Oh! merciful Heaven! 
^I recognised in the stranger him who for 
months and years had occupied every 
thought, filled every dream, and was al- 
lied to every hope of my doting heart! A 
passionate burst of tears relieved me; and 
**Do I again see you, Glydesdalel Dear 
—always dear Clydesdale!" broke from 
my lips, as clinging to him, and subdued 
by the surprise and joy of seeing him, I 
wept on his bosom. ** Cruel Clydesdale! 
how could you f y from mel Ah! if you 
knew the days of care, the nights without 
sleep, that I have passed since you left 
me!*' And here my tears and sobs pre- 
cluded me from finishing the sentence. 

All this scene passed on the public stair- 
case of a crowded inn; and that there were 
no witnesses of it seems nothing short of 
a miracle. He trembled nearly as much 
as 1 did, and bore me into the sitting room 
to which I had been proceeding when we 
met, and the door of which stood open. 
When he had placed me on a chair, I fixed 
my eyes fondly on his face — that face 
which memory had so often and tenderly 
recalled to my mind. Its paleness and 
solemnity so shocked and alarmed me, 
that, forgetful of the pride and delicacy of 
my sex, and awake only to the dread of 
•gain losing him, I passionately poured 
forth the confession of my unchanged, my 
unchangeable love; the truth of which the 
energry of my manner and the tears that 
bathed my cheeks too well attested. He 
made many efforts to interrupt me while I 
•poke, but I would not be checked. The 
feelings so long pent up in my heart now 
burst forth, and could not be repressed. 
What, then, was my agony at discovering 
that his countenance became still more 
pale and solemn as I proceeded. 

«*Is it, can it be, Clydesdale," I ex- 
elaimed in deep humiliation, ^* that you no 
longer love mel" 

•* The position in which this fatal ren^ 
tmUrt places us," replied he, and he trem- 
bled while he spoke, ** compels me to 
avow that, welcome as would once have 
been the confession you have made me, 
dear Lady Arabella, it now comes too late; 
lor If— I A<6 Uie husband of another." 



Never shall I forget the overpowering 
agony of that moment! how I wished it 
was the last of my existence! He, even 
he, the traitor, seemed to feel for the 
misery he had inflicted, but the expression 
of pity on his countenance nearly mad- 
dened me. 

••Leave me! leave me, for ever;" I 
passionately exclaimed. •*You shall be 
obeyed," answered he with sadness. •• But 
do not let us part in unkind ness. You 
have not, believe me, a truer friend." 

•• Leave me!" 1 again exclaimed, •• on- 
less yoQ would see me driven to some act 
of insanity." 

He slowly left the room, and I — stole to 
my chamber, to which my trembling libibs 
could scan^ly bear me, like a degraded 
and guilty creature, whose heart was torn 
between the conflicting emotions of love 
and shame. When I reflected that I had 
poured into the ear of the husband of 
another, the mad, the immodest avowal of 
a passion, which 1 could no longer enter- 
tam, or he reciprocate, without guilt and 
infamy, the deepest sense of humiliation 
took possession of my mind. I writhed 
in mental torture under this degrading 
consciousness of my own folly; tears of 
agony flowed down my burning cheeks; 
and I dreaded to meet the light of day, 
deserted and despised, as 1 now felt my- 
self to be. 

Jealousy also added its sharp pangs to 
those inflicted by disappointed love and 
shame. He, whom alone, I ever really, 
truly loved, was now lavishing on another 
those marks of affection, which I once be- 
lieved would be mine, and mine only. 
Nay, was perhaps, at that moment repeal- 
ing to her my indelicate^ my inexcusable 
conduct. 

When had he married, and how had it 
occurred, that the intelligence of his nup- 
tials had not reached my earsi It was 
strange; it was unaccountable! ! 

Never shall 1 forget the anguish I en- 
dured that night. Sleep deigned not to 
visit my pillow for even a few brief mo- 
ments; and I counted the weary hours as 
the clock told them, wishing that each 
might be the last of an existence now ren* 
dered hateful to me. 

I arose when day had dawned, and en- 
deavored, by the application of rose water, 
to remove from my eyes the redness oc- 
casioned by weeping. My temples throb- 
bed with pain, and my limbs ached; yet, 
though severely suffering from iudisposi- 
tion, I could still think of guarding ap- 
• and before my maid had en- 
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tered^my chamber, 1 had succeeded in 
amelforatiog, if not in effacing the symp- 
tonns of my grief, sufficiently to make the 
o]d excuse of *^ a severe headache'* ex- 
plainthe cause of my altered looks. 

** There has been a new married couple 
in the house, last night, my lady,*' said 
my femme de ehambre^ with that craving 
desire to communicate intelligence peculiar 
to her class. '* The Marquis of Clydes- 
dale and his bride. They were married 
yesterday morning, your ladyship; and 
are on their road to one of his lordship's 
fine country seats. The bride is a great 
beauty, and is a daughter to the Duke of 
Bigflrleswade. I knew the lady's maid in 
my last place, and she told me all about it 
after her ladyship had gone to bed." 

I dismissed Mrs. Tomlinson for a cup 
of strong coffee, anxious to abridge her 
communications, every word of which 
inflicted a fresh pang; and trembling 
lest the should prate of the love of the 
happy couple, which I had not yet ac- 
quired sufficient fortitude to hear of, with- 
out the risk of betraying emotions that 
might give rise ta suspicions of the state 
of my heart. 

How strange, and oh ! how much to be 
regretted, was the coincidence of my find- 
ing myself in the same house with Lord 
Clydesdale, and on such an occasion ! Yet 
this meeting was occasioned wholly by 
mv own obstinacy in resisting the entreaties 
of my late host and hostess to prolong my 
•tay with them for another day. Had 1 
yielded, how much of humiliation had I 
been spared ! But it was fated that 
through life my wilfulness was to draw 
down its own punishment. 

How was I to act towards Lady Wal- 
tingham 1 Should I confess my interview 
wiui my ei devant lover, and the mortify- 
ing position in which I had placed myself, 
trotting to her affectionate sympathy for 
ao alleviation of the misery I was endur- 
ing 1 I longed to give a free course to the 
pent tears, Uiat were every moment strug- 
gling to start forth; and to weep on that 
gentle bosom which had from early youth 
80 often supported my aching head, when 
pain or sorrow had assailed me. 

But pride, ungovernable pride, forbade 
this indulgence; and dictated a line of 
conduct which added to my chargrin, by 
rendering deception and hypocrisy abso- 
lutely necessary. Oh ! the martyrdom 
of smiling when tears are ready to gush 
ibrth; of talking on different subjects when 
all thoughts and feelings are concentrated 
on a prohibited one; or of speaking on that 
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one with an assumed carelessness, to sup* 
port the appearance of which, requires 
a self-control almost beyond the reach of 
woman. 

Yet this was the conduct I adopted; for 
nbt even to Lady Walsingham, dearly at 
I knew she loved roe, and implicitly as I 
was aware that I might confide in her, 
could my pride permit me to relate the 
tiuth; however soothing might be the 
tender sympathy it eould not fail to awak- 
en. No ! I would affect a perfect indif- 
ference on the subject of Lord Clydesdale's 
m&rriage; and whatever the effort might 
cost me, no human being should discover 
the agony I was enduring. It is thus that 
our own defects, and there is not a more 
pernicious one in its consequences than 
pride, add new stings to the misfortunes 
that assail us. Disappointment loset 
half its bitterness when it is confided to 
some affectionate friend who listens with 
sympathy, and who shares if she cannot 
alleviate the sting. Yet of this consola- 
tion did I deprive myself, urged by that 
indomitable pride that had so often led me 
astray; and which was the severest aven- 
ger of the follies it had occasioned, by 
rendering me still more deeply conscious 
of their humiliating effects. 

When I met Lady Walsingham at 
breakfast, no word of hers indicated her 
knowledge that Lord and Lady Clydes- 
dale had sojourned beneath the same roof 
with us the night before; that they were 
in fact still beneath it. I had risen much 
earlier than my accustomed hour, anxioni 
to quit the inn before those 1 so much 
wished to avoid had left their chamber. 
But my evil destiny still pursued me; for, 
while Lady Walsingham and 1 stood at 
the window impatiently waiting to hear 
our travelling carriage announced, that of 
Lord Clydesdale drove up to the door to 
receive its owners. To withdraw from 
the window would be to expose my secret 
feelings to Lady Walsingham; and there- 
fore I stood, with the semblance of calm- 
ness, though mv very heart throbbed with 
intense pain. She made some excuse for 
absenting herself from the room, and 1 
thanked her for this delicate attention; 
though 1 feared it indicated a knowledge 
of my weakness that I had hoped she had 
not acquired. I was, consequently, left 
alone, and determined, whatever pain the 
effort might cost me, to behold the wife of 
him, to whom / had hoped to have stood 
in that near and dear relation. I waited 
I not long, for in a few minutes the bride- 
I groom fed forth his bride* and iitsistad her 
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to ascend the carriage. There was an af- 
fectionate solicitade apparent in the per- 
formance of even this trivial action, that 
indicated a more than ordinary tenderness, 
and therefore inflicted an acate pang on 
my heart. There was a time when /was 
the object of similar attentions from him; 
attentions performed with an earnestness 
of affection more flattering to her who re- 
oeiTed them, than all that mere gallantry 
ever suggested. 

The person of Lady Clydesdale was 
tall and gracefal, and her face, of which, 
when she was seated in the carriage I had 
a full view, was one of the most beautiful 
I had ever beheld. Its surpassing love- 
liness too well explained why mine was 
forgotten; and as I gazed on it for the few 
minutes that intervened ere the servants 
were ready to start, I fancied that I might, 
have better borne his marriage had the ob- 
ject of his selection been less beautiful. 
Yet perhaps it was well for me that her 
loveliness had made such a forcible im- 
pression on my mind; for, from the mo- 
ment I had beheld her, I never could think 
of him without associating her image 
with his. Hence, by slow degrees 1 learn- 
ed to repress the painful recollection of 
my unhappy disclosure; but not until 
many a bitter thought and sleepless night 
had expiated my folly. 

Lady Walsingham never recurred to the 
subject; and I, though anxious to display 
my affected indiflference by conversing on 
it with nonehalauee, had not resolution suf- 
ficient to name it. Her affectionate atten- 
tions to me seemed to increase daily, 
and strange to say, not unfrequently occa- 
sioned me more of pain than pleasure, as 
1 fancied they originated in the pity ex- 
cited by the contrast of our respective 
prospects. 

On arriving at Walsingham Castle, the 
neighboring nobility and gentry again 
flocked to visit me. Among them was 
one, whom at my former sefour in the 
country I had not seen, though his name 
was frequently mentioned. Lord Wynder- 
mere was then on the continent; and was re- 
presented to me as a man of great personal 
attractions and accomplishments, with a 
highly cultivated mina. His father had 
been so extravagant as to leave his estate 
heavily incumbered at his death; and his 
successor's income was represented as be- 
ing totally inadequate to the support of his 
rank and station. 

As a boy. Lord Wyndermere had been 
much beloved in the neighborhood, and 
was now always spoken of with respect 



aud regard. He bad only lately returned 
to Wyndermere Abbey, a fine old seat 
about twenty miles distant from mine, 
where he was residing with a very limited 
establishment; but his society was univer- 
sally sought and appreciated in the circle 
in which I lived. 

We soon met; and I found that report 
had not exaggerated his merits. A thou^ht^ 
fulness of manner, amounting to pensive- 
ness, distinguished him from the common 
herd of young men, whose frivolity and 
gaiety never appeared to greater disadvan- 
tage than when contrasted with his mild 
seriousness. This gravity, so unusual at 
his age, was generally attributed to the 
straitened circumstances in which he found 
himself placed; and it served to increase 
the interest he excited. His poverty, and 
the dignified equanimity with which it 
was borne, was a passport to my favor; 
which was the more readily yielded to 
him, from his making no effort to acquire 
it. • 

He was polite to all; but there was a 
reserve in his very politeness that preclud- 
ed familiarity; and to me^ he was less at- 
tentive^though always scrupulously well 
bred — than to any other of the ladies who 
formed our society. I am fully persuaded, 
that had Lord Wyndermere possessed af- 
fluence, he would have only created a com- 
mon-place sentiment of good will in my 
mind: but his high birth and scanty means 
awakened a thousand of those romantic 
and commiserating thoughts and feelings 
peculiar to women, which generally termi- 
nate in the cYeation of a warm interest in 
their minds at least, if not in their hearts. 

I often detected him gazing on me, and 
observed, that on such occasions, he t;eem- 
ed embarrassed, and avoided looking at 
me again for some time. Though I waa 
ready to admit the superiority of Lord 
Wyndermere over most part of the men of 
my acquaintance, I nevertheless consider- 
ed him immeasurably inferior to Lord 
Clydesdale; and the consciousness of this 
inferiority, which never forsook me, pre- 
cluded me from entertaining any warmer 
sentiments towards him, than esteem and 
pity. Notwithstanding my indifference, 
after a month or two had elapsed, during 
which period we frequently met, I began 
to be piqued as well as surprised, at dis- 
covering that he was more assiduous to 
any or ever^ woman of our circle than to 
myself. His attentions to them, however, 
never exceeded that polite gallantry so 
universally adopted by all gentlemen at 
that period; still, to me, he was more cold, 
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more ceremonioas, and avoided, rather 
than soaght occasions for conversing with 
me. Yet when I have been talking to others 
I have remarked, with a truly feminine 
vigilance, that he invariably ceased speak- 
ing, and listened with a deep interest. 
This inconsistency of behavior aroused a 
certain degree of curiosity in my mind; 
and that woman is in danj^er in whom this 
sentiment is awakened. Pity and curiosity 
are said to be exclusive attributes of the 
female character; the first 1 do believe to 
be a distinctive feature; but the second, 
and less amiable quality, appertains equal- 
ly to both sexes. I will leave to casuists 
to determine which of the two sexes are 
the more entirely influenced by it, while I 
acknowledge that I was governed by both 
at this epoch; even though the wound in- 
flicted on my peace by the late death-blow 
to its long cherished hopes, still bled and 
rankled. 

Lord Westonville now came to claim 
his bride, and for the first time of my life, 
I found myself (/« trop, though in my own 
house. His brief separation from the ob- 
ject of his affection served to increase his 
passion for her. He had eyes only for her, 
was never happy when she was not pre- 
sent; and notwithstanding his good breed- 
ing, it was obvious, that the presence of a 
third person was by no means agreeable 
to him. He was anxious that the honey 
inoon should be passed lete-a-UU; but how 
was this natural wish to be accomplished 
without leaving me unprotected^ an inde- 
corum not to be tolerated in the good old 
times of etiquette aud propriety to which 1 
refer. 

I quickly discovered, by various name- 
less trifles, all that was passing in the 
mind of my stepmother*s future husband; 
and the discovery awakened serious re- 
flections in my breast. If I thus felt the 
annoyance of being de trop in my own 
house, how much more unbearable would 
it become when I found myself in his; 
and yet to dwell without a chaperon was 
impossible. The few female relatives 
who might have filled this onerous office 
towards me, were all too personally dis- 
agreeable to me, to admit of my submit- 
tinir to their society. 

What therefore was I to do, or where 
bestow my person for even a few weeks, 
while ma belle mere was enacting the part 
of bridel I Was positively humiliated, as 
all these puerile annoyances presented 
themselves to my imagination: my de- 

f»endent position galled my vanity, and 
ed to some sober reflections on the ad- 



vantages of a wedded life, which precluded 
the necessity of chaperons. Sincere and 
warm as was my attachment to Lady 
Walsingham, I could not at all tolerate 
the idea of forming a tiers in her future 
domestic circle, with the consciousness 
that my presence would be an irksome re- 
straint on her lord. Then to find myself 
always a secondary object, a continual 
witness to the homages offered to another. 
No! it was not to be borne; and I almost 
*^ wished that heaven had made me such a 
Yet not exactly quite such a man; 



roan. 



»» 



but in short some convenable parii, whose 
presence would relieve me from all neces- 
sity of chaperons; and whose devoted at- 
tentions would convince me, that I too 
might be worshipped in my own temple. 

While'making these reflections, shall I 
confess that the handsome, but serious, 
face of Lord Wyndermere more than once 
occurred to my mindl He would not 
have been an unsuitable husband ; for 
though poor, he, it was quite evident, 
was no fortune hunter; and his family 
was as ancient and noble as my own. 
It would have been very desirable also, 
to prove to those in general, who might 
suspect my former attachment to Lord 
Cyldesdale, and to that individual him- 
self in particular, that it never could have 
been of a serious character, b^ my so 
speedily following his example in marry- 
ing. But it was useless for me to think 
of this subject, as it was quite obvious 
Lord Wyndermere had never bestowed a 
thought upon it. Nevertheless I did think 
of it occasionally, and especially when 
the sighs and whispers of the doting Lord 
Westonville reminded me that my pre- 
sence interrupted the impassioned elo- 
quence of his conversation to his future 
bride. 

One of the nearest of my neighbors 
was a very handsome widow, a Mrs. 
Temple Clarendon, remarkable for the fas- 
cination of her manners, andj the exem- 
plary propriety of her conduct. Left a 
widow at twenty-two, with an enormous 
jointure, the whole of which was to be 
forfeited in case of her contracting a se- 
cond marriage, she, now in the fourth year 
of her widowhood, appeared to have re- 
nounced all thoughts of matrimony, and 
was but lately returned from the continent, 
where she had spent three years. I quick- 
ly formed an intimacy with this lady: con- 
genial tastes and habits cemented it into 
friendship, and 1 considered it as peculiar- 
ly fortunate, when, having confided to her 
my embarrassmcuit with regafd to accom- 
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panyin^ ma belle mere on her honeymoon 
expedition, she obviated the difficnlty by 
kindly and warmly soliciting me to take 
tip my abode with her during the absence 
of the future Lady Westonville. 

I yielded a ready assent — Lord Weston- 
ville looked as if he thought the plan an 
admirable one« though he feebly attered 
something about regretting the loss of my 
society; and Lady Walsingham, thongh 
really loth to be separated from me, acced- 
ed to a project that seemed to afford me so 
much satisfaction. 

The nuptials took place a few days af- 
ter. The same number of white favors, 
and the same quantity of bride-cake, were 
distributed, as is customary on such oc- 
casions; the same splended dejeuner was 
partaken of, and the quantum of tears 
shed. When this established portion of 
the performance had been exhibited, the 
whole was orthodoxly concluded by a new 
and tasteful equipage, with postilions and 
outriders decked with wedding favors, 
whirling the bride and bridegroom from 
the door. 

I could not see her, who had been my 
kind and attached companion for so many 
years, depart without deep regret. It 
brought back to me the recollection of the 
days of my youth, and of that fond father 
who was in the grave. Bui Mrs. Temple 
Clarendon, who was present, soon cheered 
me by her attentions; and, by the time we 
had reached her dwelling, my spirits were 
restored to their wonted tone. 

The next day, we dined at a neighbor- 
ing nobleman's and there we met Lord 
"Wyndermere, and to my no slight annoy- 
ance, Sir Augustus Fauconberg, the friend 
of Lord Clydesdale; he whose disclosure of 
the motive of his friend's absence on the 
anniversary of the death of his first love^ 
had led to our separation. He was associat- 
ed in my mind with one of the most painful 
events of my life, an event which he, in 
a great measure caused; and, therefore, I 
disliked him. To this objection to meet- 
ing him again was added the fear that he 
might disclose my former engagement to 
Lord Clydesdale; every reference to which 
I detested ever since he had become the 
husband of another. I soon found that 
Mrs. Temple Clarendon was an old ac- 
quaintance of his; Lord Wyndermere also 
had met' him on the Continent; and I felt 
any thing but gratified when I heard her 
engage both gentlemen to meet a party 
at her house the ensuing day. 

During the evening I accompanied the 
Ladies rejjpivaJ, the daughters of our 



host, into a conservatory that commnniea- 
ted with the suite of drawing-rooms, and 
into which the windows of several of them 
opened. While admiring some rare plauts 
on the pyramdal stand, which completely 
concealed me from those in the drawing* 
room, I heard Sir Augustus Fauconberg 
observe to Lord Wyndermere, that I seem- 
ed to have quite surmounted my attachment 
for Lord Clydesdale. Curiosity riveted me 
to the spot; and, luckily, my companions 
were too far distant to hear what was 
passing. 

**Is it possible that Lady Arabella 
Walsingham ever could « have loved in 
vainl" exclaimed Lord Wyndermere. 

" Why, not exactly that," replied Fau- 
conberg, and I hated him from that mo- 
ment, '^ Clydesdale was very much in 
love with her, and they were on the point 
of being married; that is, they were affian- 
ced, and all that sort of thing. But she 
took it into her imperious little head, (and 
I can assure you a devilish proud head it 
is,) that because he had once loved before^ 
and still retained a mournful recollection 
of her he had loved, she, forsooth, was ill- 
used; and so, (can you believe such fol- 
ly?) she wrote a haughty letter to poor 
Clydesdale, commanding him to see her 
no more. You have no idea how long 
and severely he suffered from this capri- 
cious conduct of hers; for he was really 
attached to her, and she too, I fancy, liked 
him extremely." 

What were my feelings at hearing this! 

*'How any man that Lady Arabella liad 
once honored with her preference could 
think of, much less bestow his hand on 
another, appears to me almost incredible; 
for she is a woman that once seen, can 
never be forgotten," said Lord Wynder- 
mere. 

*^ Hang me, if yon are not a little smit- 
ten yourself," replied Fauconberg. " Why 
not endeavor to render the sentiment reci- 
procall With her vast fortune, and your 
encumbered one, it would be the very wis- 
est plan in the world." 

I was all ear, and listened with intense 
anxiety to this discourse. 

** It is precisely because she has a vast 
fortune, and I an encumbered one, that I 
must never think of her. I am too proud 
to become a suitor to the heiress, though I 
could worship the woman, and " 

Here the ladies Percival approached; 
and, fearful that they might discover that 
1 had been an eaves-dropper, 1 quietly Jbin- 
ed them, and sauntered towards another 
part of the conservatory. 
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This overheard conTersatioa made a deep 
impression on me. Now was the reserve 
of Lord Wyndermere explained, and ex- 
plained in a manner most flattering to my 
▼anity, and creditable to his feelings. 
What pride and delicacy did his senti- 
ments evince! Handsome and agreeable 
as 1 had hitherto considered him, he was 
now invested with fresh attractions in my 
mind; and I felt elated at the conquest I 
had achieved. Yes, hia indeed was a heart 
worth captivating; he could not even imo' 
giru that / could love in vain,- nor believe 
that a person once preferred by me could 
ever think of another. 

These two concise and simple sentences 
contained a compliment more gratifying to 
my amour propre than all the eulogiums 
that ever had been poured into my ear; and 
what woman forgets or remains indifferent 
to the man, who considers her irresistible] 

Anxious to disprove the assertion of my 
former attachment to Lord Clydesdale, I 
now assumed a more than ordinary gaiety. 
I referred with an air of perfect indifference 
to past scenes in Italy; had even resolu- 
tion enough to name Lord Clydesdale, and 
spoke of his marriage, as if he had never 
stood in any other relation to me than a 
mere common acquaintance. I stole a 
glance at Lord Wyndermere, to observe 
what effect this seeming indifference had 
CD him; and was gratified by remarking 
that his countenance betrayed a more than 
usual expression of satisfaction. 

From this evening, I found myself con- 
tinually in the society of my new admirer. 
Invited to the same houses, we were drawn 
together without either of us having the 
air of seeking any intercourse. By de- 
grees, his reserve wore away, and his 
jooka and manner assumed more of soft- 
ness and tenderness towards me. Still, 
no word of love was breathed; and 1, to 
say the truth, began to fear his objections 
to an heiress were indeed insurmountable. 
It was not that I loved, or even fancied that 
I loved him; for the depth and force of my 
former unhappy attachment had been such 
as to convince me I should never love 
again. But the peculiarity cf my position, 
and my dislike to finding myself en tiers 
with Lord and Lady Westonville, led roe 
to think with complacency of avoiding 
such a dilemma by rewarding the romantic 
and disinterested affection of Lord Wyn- 
dermere with my hand and fortune. 

Affairs stood in this position, when the 
absence of the new married couple, which, 
from the arranged four weeks of its dura- 
tion, had grown into twice that length of 



time, was drawing to a close: and 1 was 
thinking, with no pleasurable feelings, of 
enacting the part of witness to their con- 
nubial ^licity, when Mrs. Temple Claren- 
don asked me whether I had observed how 
much smitten with me poor Lord Wyn- 
dermere was. I affected to doubt the truth 
of the statement; and remarked that a man 
in love was not likely to be so reserved 
and distant with the object of it. 

This led to an animated declaration on 
her part that »/<« had been aware of his vio- 
lent and hopeless passion from its com- 
mencement, which dated from the day he 
beheld me for the first time. She eloquent- 
ly paintfd his despair at feeling an attach- 
ment which, from the dififcrence in our for- 
tunes, must be a hopeless one; but which, 
nevertheless, would terminate but with his 
existence. His pride and delicacy opposed 
obstacles to his avowal of his feelings, 
which a belief that they were not repug- 
nant to me could alone overcome; and shs 
entreated, nay, implored that I would au- 
thorise her, who was the sincere and dis- 
interested friend of both Lord W*yndermere 
and myself, to give him to understand that 
he was not disagreeable to me. The 
warmth and earnestness of her pleading 
won on me; and, aided by the insidious foe 
within my breast, vanity, led me to believe 
all that she asserted. She particularly 
dwelt on the circumstance of Lord Wyn- 
dermere's having hitherto never felt the in- 
fluence of the tender passion, a circum- 
stance, above all others, the most calcula- 
ted to gratify my fastidious and jealously 
disposed mind; and, as memory reverted 
to the pangs I had formerly endured from 
the knowledge of my former suitor*s prior 
attachment, 1 reflected with complacency 
that in the present instance no such pain- 
ful reminiscenes could ever wound me. I 
should be the only idol ever worshipped in 
the shrine of his heart — that heart which 
proved its delicacy and refinement by hav- 
ing so long resisted all the blandishments 
of female attractions, reserving itself for 
me — and me alone ! 

The consequence of these reflections 
was, that I suff*ered Mrs. Temple Claren- 
don to whisper hope to her friend; and, in 
a few minutes after he was at my feet. 
But, though he breathed vows, whose fer- 
vor were well calculated to establish in 
my mind the conviction of his love, he lef^ 
me in doubt whether his pride did not still 
oppose an insuperable barrier to our union. 
He described the humiliating position of 
a man dependent on a wife, and always 
subject to the mortifying, th^ degrading 
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suspicion, of having been influenced to 
marry her by mercenary motives. So elo- 
quently and feelingly did he speak on this 
subject, that it required no inconsiderable 
encouragement on my part to reconcile him 
to the idea; for, won by the passionate 
ardor of his manner, I was, or fancied, my- 
self, touched hj something approaching to 
a sympathy with his sentiments. 

In short, when Mrs. Temple Clarendon 
joined the conference, and urged that, al- 
though an heiress, my, attractions were too 
prominent to admit a doubt of t?ieir being 
the whole and sole charm in a lover's eyes, 
Lord Wyndermere's scruples were van- 
quished; and I consented to receive him 
as my accepted suitor. Be was all grati- 
tude and rapture; and / indulged in that 
self-complacency peculiar to vain people, 
when \heiT amour propre has been gratified, 
and their 'pride flattered by conferring an 
obligation. 

I returned to Walsingham Castle in time 
to receive Lord and Lady Westonville; 
who, all smiles and happiness, oflfered a 
perfect picture of conjugal felicity. Never 
nad two months produced a more complete 
metamorphosis on any human being, than 
in ma helle mere. The object of unceasing 
attention and doting love, her presence con- 
ferring delight on her husband, and her 
sUohtest wish a law, she had acquired a 
cheerfulness and self-confidence that lent 
her new charms, without having lost any 
of that winning gentleness which had al- 
ways characterised her. 

When, during the very first evening of 
our meeting, I observed the all-engrossing 
attention she excited, and the evident ^^e 
and constraint my presence imposed on her 
husband, I inwardly rejoiced that in a short 
time her chaperonage would no longer be 
required. She also, sincerely as she was 
attached to me, had, during our separation, 
learned too well to appreciate the comforts 
of a home where she alone was worship- 
ped, not to experience a restraint at the 
prospect of becoming a permanent guest 
in mine. 

This state of their feelings, though both 
of them endeavored to conceal it, was tho- 
roughly visible to my keen perception; 
and 1 anticipated the satisfaction with 
which they would hail their freedom from 
the wearing thraldom of chaperonage, I 
was not disappointed. They listened to 
my avowal of my engagement with evident 
pleasure, approved my choice, and we ail 
three appeared to become more attached to 
each other, in the anticipation of our mu- 
tual releasot 



The next day brought Mrs. Temple Cla- 
rendon, intent on the momentous business 
of marriage settlements. She had many 
suggestions to ofier,all based on the abso- 
lute necessity of taking measures to avoid 
wounding the pride and delicacy of Lord 
Wyndermere^s sentiments. His poverty, 
she said, rendered him so susceptible, that 
1 must place him in a state of perfect inde- 
pendence; and that, without consultation 
or reference to him. I was as ready to act 
on this suggestion as she was to otTer it; 
but I had only a life interest in my estates, 
they being strictly entailed on any children 
I might have. The personal property I 
was at liberty to bequeath; and 1 deter- 
mined on placing it at his disposal. My 
guardians offered many objections to this 
scheme, but I was resolute; and the more 
so, from observing the perfect disinterest- 
edness of my future husband. To be sure, 
bad he even been disposed to study his 
own interest, he never could have more ef- 
fectually taken care of it than by trusting 
to our mutual friend, Mrs. Temple Claren- 
don; who was indefatigable in her exer- 
tions and counsel on this subject. 

In due time the law*s delays having 
been abridged of half their tediousness, by 
the persevering endeavors of Mrs. Temple 
Clarendon, I was led to the hymeneal 
altar, nothing loth; but with no warmer 
sentiment towards him on whom 1 be- 
stowed my hand and fortune, than an ad- 
miration of his personal attractions and a 
sense of gratitude for his devoted attach- 
ment. 

Months rolled on, his attention to me 
unremitting, and my affection to him daily 
increasing, awakened into life by the con- 
stant and impassioned demonstrations of 
his. 1 was now in that state in which la- 
dies are said to ** wish to be who love their 
lords;" and I looked forward with feelings 
of new delight to the prospect of becoming 
a mother: when, one day. Lord Wynder- 
roere, in returning from his accustomed 
ride, was thrown trom his horse, brought 
home senseless, and expired in a few 
hours. 

I will not dwell on the afliiction into 
which this sad event plunged me. For 
many weeks my life was in imminent dan- 
ger: and the hopo of maternity deserted 
me, now when such a blessing alone could 
have consoled me for the bereavement I 
had sustained. 

Those who have lost a husband, ere he 
had ceased to be a lover, ere a frown bad 
ever curved his brow, or a harsh word es- 
caped his lips, can alone imagine the grief 
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and desolation of my heart at this calami- 
ty. The very *^ circumstance of my belief 
in the passionate ferror of his love, and 
the consciousness that mine was of a 
much less warm character, being in fact 
only an affectionate friendship founded on 
a grateful sense of his devotion to me, 
added to the poi»iancy of my regret. I 
reproached myself for having previously 
to my acquaintance with him, exhausted 
the energies of my heart in an attachment 
to another, while he had reserved all the 
warmth of his for me. The soothing at- 
tentions of Lady Westonville, who, with 
her lord, had flown to me the moment that 
intelligence of my bereavement had 
Inched her, were ineffectually used to 
console me. I encouraged rather than at- 
tempted to subdue my grief; for an obliv- 
ion of it appeared to me nothing short of 
an insult to the memory of the dead. How 
I wished to have Mrs. Temple Clarendon 
with me; she, who so highly esteemed 
the dear departed, could better sympathise 
with my regret than Lady Westonville, 
who had seen too little of him to be aware 
of his merits. But unfortunately, Mrs. 
Temple Clarendon was absent from En- 
gland; having made an excursion to the 
aouth of France two months before for 
the benefit of her health, which had lately 
been in a declining state. 

I used to take a melancholy pleasure, 
when again able to leave my chamber, in 
sitting for hours in the dressing room of 
my lost husband, in which I had ordered 
every thing appertaining to his toilette 
and wardrobe to be left as when he in- 
habited it. The books he had preserved 
and marked, the unfinished letters on his 
table were now become dear and nrecious 
mementos of him in my eyes. Why was 
I so unfortunate as to be deprived of this 
consolation melancholy though it wasi 
and why did my evil stars conduct me to 
a discovery that banished all soft regrets, 
and rendered me for the rest of my exist- 
ence, cold, suspicious, and unlovingi 

In an unlucky hour, my heart still filled 
with fond remembrances of my husband, 
it occurred to me to open his escritoir, the 
key of which hung to the chain of his 
watch, which now always rested on my 
table as a sacred relic. Its drawers con- 
tained only a few letters of little interest 
from friends, and the billets I had written 
to him during the epoch that intervened 
from my acceptance of him to our mar- 
riage. I bedewed them with my tears, as 
I marked how carefully he had arrrauged 
and treasured them; and my regret was 



renewed by this littlB proof of affection. 
In replacing them a burst of weeping led 
me to incline my head on both arms od 
the desk part of the escritoir; and in the 
action, I involuntarily pressed a secret 
spring, which flew open, and discovered a 
cavity in which were many letters and a 
large gold medallion. 

An indescribable presentiment of evil 
seized me at the sight; and I almost deter* 
mined on closing the escritoir, and never to 
examine the contents of the secret cavity* 
Would that 1 had persevered in this reso- 
lution! but curiosity, or a stronger motive 
prevailed, and I opened the medallion. 

Never shall I forget the feeling of thai 
moment, when the portrait of Mrs. Tem- 
ple Clarendon, a most striking resem- 
blance, met my astonished gaze. No 
doubt of the relation in which the original 
of the picture stood to him, to whom such 
a gift was made, could exist; for a long 
lock of hair, and an Italian inscription of 
the warmest nature, but too clearly ex- 
plained it. 

The medallion fell from my tremblinsr 
hands, and my eyes involuntarily closed 
as if to shut out the sight that had thrust 
daggers to my heart. I shook with the 
violence of my emotions, as my tortured 
brain recalled a thousand circumstances,, 
received by me as proofs of an honorablo 
friendship between my husband and Mrs. 
Temple Clarendon, but to which the por- 
trait and its indelicate inscription^nowlent 
a totally different coloring. 

So then I, was their dupe! their weak 
and credulous dupe! and all my fond 
dreams of love and friendship were de* 
stroyed for ever! Anger, violent and 
powerless anffer, arose like a whirlwind 
m my breast, blighting and searing every 
soft and womanly feeling, and replacinflr 
the tender sorrow that so lately usurped 
my thought, by a jealous and impotent 
rage that would have fain called up tha 
dead from his everlasting sleep*, to wreak 
on him some mighty vengeance. 

Burning tears of passion chaced the soft 
ones of grief from my eyes. I vowed to 
punish the false and vicious woman whose 
dupe I had been by a public exposure of 
her shame; and 1 was almost tempted to 
imprecate corses on the memory of him» 
whose death 1 had so lately mourned with 
anguish. The perusal of the letters nearly 
maddened me, for the whole nefarioua 
plot was revealed in them.. Lord Wyn- 
demere had long been the lover of Mrs. 
Temple Clarendon; but as the unhallowed 
Uaiioa had taken place on the Continent^ 
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and appearances were strictly guarded be- 
tween them, it had never been talked of in 
England, When it first occurred, it was 
his intention to have married her, and with 
her large fortune repair his decayed one« 
bat on discovering the clause by which, in 
case of her forming a second matrimonial 
alliance, she was to forfeit her wealth, he 
abandoned all thought of adopting this 
course; especially as she was as little de- 
sirous as himself to forc^e chains that 
would reduce her from splendor, to com- 

Earative indigence. She knew my wealth, 
ad heard ot the weakness and vanity of 
my character, and as their passion was no 
longer in its first wild hey-aay they agreed 
to return to England and concoct a plan 
to catch the heiress. How well they had 
succeeded, my marriage, and the lavish 
generosity I displayed towards my diain" 
ierested husband, has proved. Oh! how I 
loathed them, and despised myself, as 
with burning cheeks, throbbing temples, 
and tortured heart, I perused the details of 
their artifice and guilt. 

" I give you great credit," wrote this 
shameless woman, ** for your ready tact in 
taking advantage of Lady Arabella's ap- 
proach in the consexvatory, when you were 
conversing with Mr. Fauconberg. The 
few sentences you uttered on that occasion, 
will lay the foundation of the superstruc- 
ture I mean to erect. Such are her vanity 
and folly, that it only requires a tenth 
part of the address we possess, to secure 
her, and her fortune. Yuu must enact the 
silent, despairing, but adoring lover, for a 
short time, and success will inevitably 
crown our efforts. After all she is hand- 
some, and not a greater fool than nine- 
tenths of the girls of her age; therefore, 
you are not so much to be pitied as you 
would fain have me believe. With regard 
to pecuniary matters, leave the arrange- 
ment of all them to me; / can suggest 
what it would appear mercenary and in- 
delicate in you to propose. Your roU is, 
to affect a most romantic love, and a Jierie 
with regard to fortune, that will, aided by 
my advice, compel her to display a lavish 
generosity." 

Each, and all, of the letters contain- 
ed similar proofs of dissimulation, and 
wickedness. The correspondence, subse- 

Saently to my ill-fated marriage, was car- 
ed on between the guilty pair with even 
an increased warmth, leaving no doubt of 
their continued criminality; for the last 
letter received from this atrocious hypo- 
crite, stated, that he was wrong to blame 
her for going abroad, as, had she longer 



remained in England, her increasing shape 
must have excited suspicions destrnctive 
to that reputation which she had hitherto 
so successfully preserved free from taint. 

For many months, the rage and indigna- 
tion to which I was a constant prey, sen- 
sibly impaired my health; and change of 
air and scene having been prescribed for 
me, I left England, attended by a numer- 
ous suite, ana passed maiiy years in visit- 
ing Germany, Italy, and Sicily. My in- 
vincible dislike to encountering Mrs. Tem- 
ple Clarendon, prevented me from return- 
ing to Walsingham Castle; for, although 
I had long abandoned all thoughts of mak- 
ing her conduct known, 1 felt that I could 
not meet her without betraying my con- 
tempt and dislike. 

1 kept up a constant correspondence 
with Lady Westonville, who became the 
mother of a large family, all of whom she 
lived long enough to see happily estab- 
lished: and when, after twenty years' ab- 
sence from my native land, I returned to 
its shores, I experienced from her the 
same affectionate friendship that had ever 
characterised her conduct to me. 

The death of Mrs. Temple Clarendon 
removed my principal objection to return- 
ing to Walsingham Castle. She died, as 
she had lived, maintaining, until the last, 
a hypocritical decorum, that served to con- 
ceal her vices. She bequeathed a consi- 
derable fortune to a young French lady, 
whom she had, some twenty years before, 
adopted: and whom she represented as the 
orphan daughter of a dear friend in the 
South of France; but whose remarkable 
resemblance to Lord Wyndermere and her- 
self, left no doubt, on my mind at least, of 
the relation in whL:h she had stood to her. 

Never shall [ forget the feelings 1 ex- 
perienced when, after an absence of above 
twenty years, I returned to Walsingham 
Castle; no longer the young and bloom- 
ing creature that had left it, but the staid, 
sober and faded woman of forty-five retain- 
ing, alas! many of the faults of my youth 
but none of its elasticity of spirits or 
hopes. 

I had not passed so many years of my 
life without receiving several matrimonial 
overtures, but they had all been imperi- 
ously rejected; for the deceptive conduct 
of Lord Wyndermere had rendered me too 
suspicious, ever again to expose myself to 
the chance of similar treatment. 

And yet my heart still yearned for some- 
thing to love; some object to lean upon in 
my descent to old age, that period in, which 
woman most needs the support of affec- 
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tion. Bat if^ in the bloom of youth and 
beauty, I had been sought only for my 
fortune, how could I hope, as the&e ad- 
yantages were fast disappearing, that I 
could ever inspire the sentiment so essen- 
tial to happiness? Each year, as its flight 
stole away some personal attraction, ren- 
dered me still more suspicious of the pro- 
fessions of regard made to me; hence, I 
closed my heart to any new attachment, 
though that heart pined for the blessings 
of sympathy and affection. 

It was a lovely summer's evening when 
I arrived at Walsingbam Castle. A crowd 
of aged domestics and retainers pressed 
forward to welcome me; and the whole 
scene so exactly resembled that which 
was presented to me when, nearly a quarter 
of a century before, I first visited the lovely 
spot, that I could almost fancy not more 
than a year had elapsed since I last beheld 
it. The beauty of the scene, and the joy 
of those who welcomed me, encouraged 
the illusion. My heart felt lighter than 
for long years it bad been wont to do; my 
step became more elastic, as I again paced 
the halls of my paternal mansion, and as 
I gazed on the well known objects ar6und, 
now tinged by the glowing and golden 
beams of the setting sun, some portion of 
my youth and its hopes seemed restored 
tome. 

I ascended to my chamber with nimbler 
feet than I had long known; and threw 
myself into a bergere, delighted to find 
myself again in my ancestral home. The 
hangings, the tasteful and elegant furni- 
ture, and ornaments of my luxurious suite 
of apartments, had been kept carefully 
covered; and now looked as well as in 
their pristine freshness. All appeared so 
exactly as 1 had left it, that I was tempted 
to doubt the possibility that four-and 
twenty years had indeed elapsed since I 
had last beheld it. 

I removed my bonnet and cloak; and 
approached the mirror to arrange my cap, 
that mirror, in which I had so often, with 
pride and pleasure contemplated my own 
image— ^an image which was still vividly 
fresh in my recollection. But when my 
eyes fell on the one it now reflected, I 
drew back affrighted, and all the con- 
sciousness of my altered face for the first 
time seemed suddenly to burst upon me. 
Tears fell from my eyes — yes, weak and 
foolish as it now appears to me, I wept 
for my departed youth; and for that beauty 
of which the faithful mirror too plainly 
assured me, no remnant existed. 

Accustomed to see my face dailyi the 



ravages that time had made on it, had 
never before struck me as now. My feel- 
ings had grown cold, as my visage as- 
sumed the wrinkles of age; and hitherto 
1 had scarcely marked the melancholy 
change in my aspect; or if I had remark- 
ed it, it occasioned me little regret. But 
now, when all around me, looking fresh 
and unchanged, as when first beheld, 
brought back the past vividly before me, 
renewing for a few brief moments the 
joy fulness of youth, I had been insensibly 
beguiled into expectinjyr to see in the mir- 
ror, the same bright face it had formerly 
reflected. These were the feelings that 
made the sad alteration in my personal 
aspect appal me; and I wondered how it 
had hitherto caused me so little regret. 

It was lonff ere I could conquer my re- 
pugnance to Took in that glass again; but 
vanity which had driven me in disgust 
away, again led me to consult it. It 
whispered that the greater the change in 
my face, the greater was the necessity 
for concealing or ameliorating its defects 
by a studious attention to dress. Conse- 
quently I now devoted a more than ordi- 
nary time to the duties of the toilette; and 
in the course of a few months learned to 
think, that with the aid of a little art 
judiciously applied, I was still what might 
be called a fine woman. 

A short time afterwards, Lady Percival 
came to see me, and pressed me to dine at 
her house. 

** You will meet on old ecquaintance,*' 
said she; ** for Lord Clydesdale is staying 
with us." 

** Is he alonel" asked I in trepidation, 
my foolish heart beating with a quicker 
pulsation. 

•* Yes," replied Lady Percival, "quite 
alone; ever since he lost poor dear Lady 
Clydesdale, he comes every year to spend 
a week or two. 

" What, is Lady Clydesdale deadV* de- 
manded I, in an agitation that I thought I 
should never again experience. 

" Is it possible that you did not know 
it?" answered she, calmly. "Why, she 
has been dead these five years; and his 
only child, a daughter, has been married 
above a year to the Duke of Warrenbo- 
rough. Poor dear Lady Clydesdale was 
a charming person. Do you know, my 
dear friend, that many people considered 
her to bear a striking likeness to youl 
It is very sad and solitary for him to be 
compelled to live alone; for, though no 
longer young, he is still a very agreeable 
person." 
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How many thoughts and hopes did this 
communication awaken! He, the only man 
I had ever really loved, was again free; 
and a thousand tender recollections of our 
former attachment floated through my mind, 
M I reflected on his solitary lire so resem- 
bling my own. Yes, we might meet, 
might again feel some portion of that af- 
fection which once filled our hearts; and, 
though in youth we had been separated, 
we might now form a union that would 
enable us to pass our old age together, re- 
leased from the lonely, cheerless solitude 
in which we both were placed. 

Lady Percival, observing that I had not 
accepted her invitation, renewed it, add- 
ing, *' Do pray come, dear Lady Wynder- 
mere! Lord Clydesdale will be so dis- 
appointed if you do not; I told him I in- 
tended to ask you, and he said he should 
be very glad indeed to see you again/* 

This sentence decided my acceptance of 
her invitation, for it encouraged the fond 
hopes that were awakened in my breast; 
and a thousand visions of happy days, past 
and to come, floated in my imagination. 

From the moment that Lady Percival 
left me, until the hour, three days after, 
that saw me drive up to her door, I thought 
of nothing, dreamt of nothing, but my in- 
terview with Lord Clydesdale. How 
would he look, how address me, would he 
betray any agitationi were questions con- 
tinually occurring to me. 

Never had 1 taken more pains with my 
dress than on that momentous day. One 
robe was found to be too grave; and an- 
other was thrown aside as not suiting my 
complexion, half-a-dozen caps and as many 
turbans were tried, before the one deemed 
the most becoming was determined on; and 
I experienced no little, portion of embar- 
rassment, when I observed the astonish- 
ment of mjfemme dt chambre^ at this my 
unusual fastidiousness with regard to my 
toilette. At length, it was completed; and 
casting many a lingering glance at my mir- 
ror, 1 nattered myself that few, if any, wo- 
men of my age could have looked better. 
If mine was no longer a figure or face to 
captivate the young and unthinking, it 
might satisfy the less scrupulous taste of 
the elderly and reflecting. But above all, 
he who had seen the temple in its pristine 
beauty, would not despise it now, though 
desecrated and ravaged by the hand of 
time. 

As I reflected on the change wrought on 
my person by time, that foe to beauty, the 
thought of how the destroyer's touch might 
have operated on hu occurred to me. Was 



he very much altered? But no! age might 
have taken from the graceful elasticity of 
his step, added some of her furrows to lAs 
brow, and tinged his dark locks with its 
silvery hue, but it could not have destroyed 
the noble and distinguished character of 
his manly beauty! 

How my heart throbbed as I entered the 
library of Lord Percival! I positively felt 
as if not more than twenty summers had 
flown over my head; and dreaded, yet wish- 
ed to see Lord CI j desdale. After the usual 
salutations had passed. Lady Percival led 
me to a largo easy chair; reclined in which, 
with one foot enveloped in a fleecy stock- 
ing, and a velvet shoe that looked large 
enough for an inhabitant of Brobdignag, 
was an old man with a rubicund face, a 
head, the summit of which was bald and 
shining, graced by a few straggling locks 
of snowy white. 

"This, dear Lady Wyndermere, is your 
old acquaintance Lord Ulydesdale,** whis- 
pered Lady Percival. 

I positively shrank back astonished and 
incredulous. 

" Ah! I see you do not recognise me," 
said the venerable-looking old gentleman 
before roe, holding forth a hand on each of 
the fingers of which were unseemly protu- 
berances, ycleped chalk siones, ** I am 
such a martyr to the gout, that 1 am unable 
to rise to receive you, but it affords me 
great pleasure to see your ladyship in such 
good health.** 

1 could scarcely collect myself suflicient- 
ly to make a suitable replv. All the air- 
built visions my fancy had formed for the 
last few days were dashsd to the earth, as 
I contemplated the infirm septagenarian be- 
fore me, and remembered that he was only 
some ten or twelve years my senior; a cir- 
cumstance which never occurred to me as 
disadvantageous before. Not a trace of 
his former personal attractions remained; 
nay, it would be difficult to believe, judg- 
ing from his present appearance, that any 
had ever existed. It gave me, however, 
some satisfaction to observe that he seem- 
ed surprised at my having preserved so 
much of my former comeliness; and 1 will 
own that 1 was malicious enough, as Lord 
Percival led me to the dining-room, to 
which Lord Clydesdale was slowly limp- 
ing, supported by his valet de chambre and 
a crutch, to affect a much more than ordi- 
nary quickness of pace and agility. 

** And this,** thought 1, is the man who 
has caused me so many sighs, who has in- 
flicted on me days of care, and nights with- 
out sleep.*' 
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**The thing seemed really preposterous, 
and I could have smiled at my own illu- 
s^pns; illusions that migrht have been in- 
dulged even to my last hour, had not one 
glance at their object dispelled them for 
ever. 

I took a spiteful pleasure in recounting 
during dinner, the long walks I affected to 
be in the daily habit of taking; and at- 
tempted to avenge myself on the uncon- 
scious object of my resentment, for all the 
pain he had ever inflicted, by now making 
him feel the disparity between as. I caught 
his eye more than once fixed on my face; 
and fancied that its expression indicated 
more of surprise or envy, than of tender 
reminiscences. Perhaps it was to punish 
me that he talked with evident pleasure of 
the de1ights*of beincr a grandpapa; the new 
interest it excited when all others had near- 
ly ceased, and the refuge it afforded against 
that dreary and loveless solitude to which 
childless old age was exposed. 

This was the last day of my illusions; 



or of my being enabled to enact the youthful. 
To diminish the ungraceful expression 
of my figure, I had discarded two under 
draperies, in the shape of (|uilted silk pet- 
ticoats. This imprudent piece of coquetry 
exposed me to a severe cold; from the ef- 
fects of which I never entirely recovered: 
and I now suffer from a weakness of the 
limbs, that nearly precludes my moving 
without assistance. The ** childless, love- 
less** solitude to which alas ! I find myself 
condemned, freouently reminds me of 
Lord Clydesdale s remarks on such a fate: 
and I am forced to admit that time would 
pass more happily in caressing a race of 
dear chubby grandchildren, than in the 
vain task of correcting the disagreeable 
personal habits of my poor JDame ae Com' 
pagnie. Ay, or than even in committing 
these Confessions to paper, in the as vain 
hope of being amused, or of amusing; in 
which last disappointment I fear that my 
readers will only have too much reason to 
sympathise with me. 
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PREFACE, 

The desigrn of pereonal ittire is some- 
times jastly, more often erroneoasly, at- 
tribated to those wfto attempt to paint the 
manners of the day; and, through the 
character of a fiction, to delineate the vices 
or Um follies of real life. Bat as one who 
lefuses the shelter of the anonymons is 
vaoally sopposed to reject its privileges, 
■o the Author of these volumes ventures 
to hope that, by prefixing her name to her 
Work, she ofiere, at least, a guarantee of 
her desire neither to excite the fear, nor to 
wound the vanity, of individuals. 

They who move in a highly artificial 
state of society, acquire, however, a kind 
of family resemblance; and every getieral 
description is susceptible of pereonal ap- 
plication: while, on the other hand, it is a 
eommon disposition among readere to re* 
verse the destinv of Peter Schlemil, and 
hant after a substance to every bodiless 
and visionary shadow: — For, whether it 
be from curiosity or affection, it is certainly 
true that we are apt to take up a novel as 
we go to an exhibition, less to criticise 
.the creations of fancy, than to seareh for 
the portraits of our friends. 

It is not then a soperfluous precaution 
seriously to declare, that the characters of 
this work are invented, not copied, as the 
representatives of a class, or the agents of 
m moral: and the greater the number of 
persons (whether those who sullv« or those 
who adorn society) that each sketch may 
be thought to resemble, tlie more, perhaps, 
the Author will have obtained the object 
of her Work, and proved the assertion of 
her Preface. 



LADT AUGUSTA TBUION TO LADT MART 

HOWARD. 

Vernon BaU^ June. 
I AM sixteen to-day, dearest Mary, and 
feel so happy and Joyous, that I must 
make you a partaker of my felicity. 
Would that you were here! for, htia»f it 
will be three long days ere this can reach 
you; and who knows if, at the expiration 
of that period, brief as it is, I shall be stUl 
as contentedt And yet, why nott Have 
I not all that should ensure happinessf 
A dear, kind, indulgent father, who spoils, 
and a mild, swfet mother, who correett 
me only with a siffh, or a look of more 
than usual solicitude. I am, as you have 
often told me, a strange wayward creature 
— giddy as a school-boy when he firet 
escapes to his play-ground; and yet, with 

fleams of melancholy presentiment, as if 
felt that there is that within me which 
may preclude lasting peace. 

The truth is, my rather and mother are 
too partial to my good qualities, (if, indeed, 
I possess anyO and too blind, or too tolera- 
ting, to my faults. Should I ever meet 
with less lenient judges, how miaenble I 
shall be, and how unamiahle may 1 be- 
come! for, I am too unused to censure to 
be capable of patiently enduring it. And 
yet, how can I hope to find the same ab* 
sorbing affection, the same forbearing 
kindness, that 1 have experienced from 
my infancyt But, no; I will not allow 
any forebodings of the future to cast m 
gloom over the delightful present. Am I 
not uncertain as an April morningt I 
began, all sunshine, with telling vou of 
my happiness; and here am I, clouded 
over by doubts of its continuance. Thus, 
it is with me ever— smiles or teare; and 
both ^oalhr beyond my eootipL 
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Are yoQ Dot dying with cariosity to learn 
the caase of the happiness announced in 
the second line of this letter! You, who 
mre two years my senior, and ten years 
wiser, if wisdom may be rated by years, 
will smile, when 1 confess, that much of 
this elation was caused by my dear mother's 
presenting me with her beautiful parure of 
pearls; and my kind father's giving me a 
nundred pounds, in the prettiest new pocket 
book that ever was seen. Yet, before you 
condemn me for being delighted by " bar- 
baric pearls," or '* sordid gold,*' let me 
tell you, that the words which accom- 
panied the gifts caused the happiness, 
more than the gifU themselves; though I 
am not insensible to their charms. '* Au- 
gusta, my precious child !'* said my 
SBOther, in that mild and earnest way, so 
peculiar to her; ** here^ is your birth-day 
present: may you ever continue as pure 
and spotless as the pearls which I now 
bestow on you." 

1 threw myself into her arms, and wept 
on her bosom, for my heart was too full to 
speak; and 1 felt, at the moment, that I 
would rather have died there, than have 
caused her to shed a tear. She led me to 
my father's study, who, embracing me, 
put the pretty pocket-book I told you of 
into my hand, saying, '*Take this, my 
own Gusty, and when its contents are ex- 

Kaded, bring it back to me, and they shall 
replaced. You are my darling, my 
only child—- my comfort!" Then, as I 
dasped his neck, and pressed his dear 
iaoe, 1 felt his tears moisten my cheek. 
With such parents, have I not cause to be 
eontentedt Yes, 1 am; and will be, 
dearest Mary, your happy, as well as af- 
fectionate friendy 

AueusTA Vkbnon. 



I.4irr IIAET BOWABD TO LADT AUGUSTA 

▼BBHON. 

JBoward Castle^ June, 
DiABBST Augusta: — Were 1 inclined to 
play the Mentor, I should lecture you on 
the proneness to give way to first impulses, 
which I have always remarked in you; and 
which is so evident all through your last 
letter. You say that '* you have a melancho- 
ly presentiment of having that within you 
which may preclude lastingr happiness." 
Does this not look like acknowledging, 
that you have faults which may conquer 
yon, instead of your conquering them; and 
whe with cnch a belief, cooldlJiojgg ^^ 



happiness! Happiness is a rare plant, that 
seldom takes root on earth: few ever en- 
joyed it, except for a brief period ; the 
search after it is rarely rewarded by the 
discovery. But, there is an admirable 
substitute for it, which all may hope to at- 
tain, as its attainment depends wholly on 
self— and that is, a contented spirit. This 
panacea for the ills of life can never be- 
long to those who are governed 6y, instead 
of governing their feelings. Feelings are 
delightful acquaintances; and, like ac- 
quaintances, they are charming during 
prosperity; but prindpUa are our true 
friends, rescuing us from danger, and con- 
soling us in affliction. Cultivate />nn€i/i/», 
then, dearest Augusta, and learn to make 
feelings as subservient to them as good 
servants should be to their masters, know- 
ing that wisdom and justice guide ihem. A 
ship on the trackless main, without a rud- 
der or compass, is not in a more fearful 
state than a young ind lovely woman 
without fixed principles, abandoned to the 
sole government of her feelings. 

And now, let me tell you, that this will, 
probably, be the last lecture you will re- 
ceive from Mary Howard* Bat do not, 
therefore, think you are to escape future 
admonitions. No, dearest Augusta; Mary 
Delaward, in her matron character, will 
continue to give her giddy, but dearly 
loved friend, as many lectures (when re- 
quired) as sober-minded Mary Howard 
ever has done. 

All is finally fixed for my marriage: the 
probation, to which Lord Delaward at first 
submitted with so bad a grace, is expired; 
and I now may become a wife, with that 
indispensable, and only surety for domes- 
tic peace— a perfect reliance on the prin- 
ciples of a husband. That I preferred him 
to all others, you have known, and you 
know, also, that, when after his return 
from Italy he sought my hand, 1 had no 
means of judging of his tastes or pursuits, 
except by waiting a year, and seeing or 
hearing how he occupied his time. He 
has passed triumphantly through the dan- 
gerous ordeal of a season in London, and 
an autumn and winter in the society of his 
friends, at their residences, and at Dela-^ 
ward Park. He has neither frequented 
Crockford's, nor attended eveiy meeting 
at Newmarket; nor hunted at Melton; nor 
formed intimacies with dissolute men; nor 
flirted with any of the women who are 
more remarkable for attracting admiration 
than for repelling admirers. In short, he 
is not a young man of fashion; or, rather, 
a fashionable man; and therefore, 1 am not 
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afraid that he will find olabs more agreeable 
than home, or any other man's wife more 
to his taste, than his own. 

My father has written to years, to re- 
quest that he, and year good mother, will 
conduct year giddy self to Howard Cas- 
tle, to be present at the nuptial ceremony. 
This will be a good occasion for you to 
display your pearls, on the possession of 
which I congratulate you : and to gratify, 
by your presence, your fondly attaehed 

Mart Howard. 



LADT A. TERNON TO HISS MONTRESSOR. 

Howard Coitle. 

Hrrc we are, my dear Caroline, safely 
arrived; and, according to promise, I giye 
yon an account of all that is going on in 
this place. Dear Mary Howard is as 
amiable, as handsome, and as reasonable^ 
as ever ; and seems to me unaccountably 
tranquil, for one who is on the point of 
marrying the man of her choice. I should 
be all in a flutter on such an occasion, not 
knowing whether to laugh or cry, and 
doing both by turns. Lord Delaward is 
Tery good-looking, but has a sort of digni- 
fied grayity about him that is rather chill- 
is; and imposing; at least, such is its 
efirect on me. There is a respectful de- 
ference in his manner towards Mary, that 
checks cTen my habitual familiarity: it is 
as though he wished to intimate, that she 
whom he had chosen was not to be lightly 
approached; consequently, I find myself 
inyoluntarily assuming a more reverential 
demeanor towards her — not that I am less 
attached to her than before. I wonder, 
Caroline, whether / shall ever excite this 
respectful feeling in the breast of any man. 
There is something very flattering in it, 
too; yet, 1 should like to be more wildly, 
more passionately loved than Mary is; and 
I should be addicted to showing my power 
oyer my lover, as well as exerting it. How 
delightful to alarm, to agitate him — to 
make him feel as if he could never be sure 
of me! instead of being, as Lord Delaward 
appears to be, as certain of Mary*s un- 
changeable affection as he is of his own. 

I write all that comes into my giddy 
bead to you, because 1 know you tol)e as 
fftddy as myself. 1 dared not have ad- 
dressed half this idle trifling to Mary 
Howard, who views, in her future hus- 
band, the companion with whom she is to 
share those trials of life from which even 
the most fortunate are not exempt ; while 



I should think only of the lover, with 
whomi was to enjoy its pleasures. Mary's 
is the just view, mine the too common 
one. 

Lord Delaward presented a superb soft 
of diamonds to Mary this morning; they 
were in a case lined with blue yelvet, 
and really shone like stars in the azure 
sky. They did not at all dazzle her, 
though, I confess, they did me. She 
seemed to value them only as being hii 
gift, and in consequence of their having 
never been worn, save by virtuous women; 
for his mother and grandmother were re- 
markable for their decorous lives ; but /, 
if the truth must be told, should have 
valued them for their own intrinsic beauty; 
and not have given a thought to their 
former owners. I often wish that I could 
be as good and as rational as Mary How- 
ard; and she sometimes makes me good, 
if not wise, by the influence she possesses 
over me. Mais^ hilas.' it does not last 
long ; for a few flatteritig speeches, a new 
dress, or a trinket, excite me to fresh levi- 
ties, and all my praiseworthy resolutions 
fade away. 1 must leave off, as 1 am 
summoned to the drawing-room; and shall 
resume my pen to-morrow, after the wed- 
ding. 



I never fancied that I should weep at a 
wedding; yet, 1 have done so; and so, I 
think, would even you, had you been pre- 
sent, little as you are given to the indul- 
gence of tears. There is something so- 
lemn iu witnessing the ratification of a 
union that death alone can dissolve, when 
the individuals forming it are fully pene- 
trated with the importance, the holiness 
of tlie duties they are undertaking. Mary 
(ao longer Mary Howard) preferred being 
married in the parish church to having the 
ceremony performed at home: I ventured to 
ask her the reason yesterday, when we were 
alone; and she told me, that, having been 
baptized, confirmed, and having received 
the sacrament in that church, she wished 
to pledge her faith at the same altar. 

'* My mother, too, sleeps there/' added 
Mary, with a tear trembling iu her eye; 
and this is a strong inducement to me; it 
is as though it sanctified still more sol- 
emnly my marriage." 

A pensiveness pervaded the whole par- 
ty last evening. Lord Howard was evi- 
dently thinking of his approaching separa- 
tion from his child, while she was contin- 
ually stealing looks at him, as if to im- 

8*^ 
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print his featares in her memory, though, I 
at each glance, her eyes became enffused 
vith tears. Lord Delaward made Lord 
Howard promise to join them in a fort- 
night; and pressed it so strongly, that it 
was easy to see that he considered this the 
best mode of consoling Mary. 

My dear good papa and mamma seemed 
to think that it was /that was going to be 
married; for they looked at me as often 
and as tenderly as if I was to be whisked 
off from them to-morrow in a traTelling- 
earriage and foar, and I began to fear, that 
they would make up their minds to take 
measnres for my leading a life of single 
blessedness, now that all the pain of part- 
ing with a child was *' brought home to 
their business and their bosoms** by wit- 
nessing Lord Howard^s chagrin. 

The old servants (and nearly all of 
them are old) seemed to partake the gene- 
ral depression of spirits; and I continually 
caught them regaraing their young mis- 
tress with reverential affection. I know 
that you will expect a descriptiou of the 
bride's dress, but I am thinking too much 
of her, to enter into a detail of her toilet. 
It was all that was proper for such an oc- 
casion; but, her pale cheek, trembling lip, 
and tearful eyes, prevented even my gidoy 
•elf from attending to aught else. The 
children of the school that Mary founded 
here, all attended at the church, headed by 
their mistress, and in their Sunday clothes, 
each carrying a bouquet. The clergyman 
who performed the ceremony is the same 
who baptized Mary; and he read the ser- 
▼ice most impressively. She repeated the 
words in a clear and firm voiee, as if she 
wished all present to hear her; and when 
Lord Delaward placed the ring on her fin- 
ger, she looked at the monument of her 
mother as if to beseech the blessing of her 
whose remains are reposing beneath it. 
Tears were continually stealing down the 
cheeks of Lord Howard; his thoughts ap- 
peared to be divided between the wife he 
had lost, and the child he was then 
resigning. 

. When we left the church, the children 
presented their bouquets to Lady Dela- 
ward, and our carriages were nearly filled 
with flowers, as, followed by the blessings 
of the poor, who all assembled to see their 
benefactress, we returned to Howard 
Castle. 

The deieiiner, though a very splendid 
one, was little honored by the appetites of 
the guests. The father and daughter were 
too much affected to admit of any thing 
like cheerfulness in those around them. 



When the repast had terminated, and Lord 
Delaward's carriage was announced, Maiy 
affectionately reminded my father and mo- 
ther of their promise to remain at Howard 
Castle, until the day her father is to set 
out to join her at Delaward Park, where 
we are also invited. 

The parting between Lord Howard and 
Mary was truly affecting, and the more so 
that it was evident each had endeavored, 
for the sake of the other, to suppress all 
manifestation or emotion. When the car- 
riage of the bridegroom droTe away. Lord 
Howard entered his study, followed by 
my father and mother, who shared his 
grief, if they could not remove it; and they 
are all three, at this moment, talking over 
the happy prospects of the new-married 
couple. The tenantry and the poor have 
been plentifully regaled in the park; so 
that, while within the castle all has been 
melancholy, the greatest hilarity prevails 
without. 

I have now written yoa an epistle as 
large as the 7%mea newspaper with a sup- 
plementary sheet, for which you ought to 
be very thankful, as I have not been in an 
epistolary mood. I must be present at 
the marriage of some madcap like your- 
self, to remove the impression produced 
on me by that which I have just wit- 
nessed; and to brinpr me back to the com- 
fortable belief, which you have tried to in- 
culcate, that it is only a ceremony estab- 
lished to give ladies the power of obtaining 
homes and wardrobes, diamonds, and 
new carriages, and various other delight- 
ful things, too numerous to name: and all 
this good only taxed with the appendage 
of a — husband. Your affectionate friend, 

AuoosTA Vernon. 



MISS MONTRESSOB TO THE LADY A. TERNON. 

Do you know, ma cAer«, that you are grow- 
ing quite romantic and sentimental? Your 
whole description of the marriage of your 
sober-minded friend was worthy of some 
lachrymose novel, and not at all alike your 
leger style; which 1 am candid enough to 
acknowledge that I prefer. Lord Delaward 
seems to t^ a sort of modern copy of Sir 
Charles Grandison; and presents himself 
to my imagination in a court-dress, with a 
chapeau-braa, I am sure that he and his 
bride will be models of domestic felicity, 
doing all the good in their power, and 
avoiding all the evil; superintending their 
household, establishing charity-schools, 
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letting the best examples, and, content to I 
** live in decencies for ever,*' arriTe at a 
ffood old age, the slaTes to what they eall 
Uieir principles; but, which in dear France, 
where my happiest days have been past, 
we designate by another and a better name 
—prejudices. 

I almost begin to despair of making any 
thingu>f you, eherls Augtuta^ while you are 
•0 easily influenced by those around you. 
You resemble the chameleon, which is 
said to take the colors of whatever it is 
brought in contact with. This must not 
be. influence others iant que vous voudrezf 
bat if you wish to maintain your independ- 
ence, permit not others to influence you. 

What could be more absurd than the 
maudlin sentimentality of Lord Howard 
at his daughter's marrying well — an ob- 
ject which, I dare say, it has been his 
constant aim to accomplish ever since she 

Sssed her third lustre 1 Then, Lady 
ary finds it a very melancholy thing, 
forsooth, to marry the man of her choice, 
with a high station, large fortune, and all 
appliances to boot; because, it takes her 
from her dull old paternal castle, her stu- 
pid papa, and her — charity-school ! Do 
not be very much offended with me, ma 
chirepeaUf when I confess that I laughed 
bearuly at yoor sentimental description of 
all this absurd drivelling. You talk of 
the solemnity of the ratification of a union 
which death alone can dissolve, quite ibr- 
ffetting how often the House of Lords per- 
forms this service; as a reference to 
•* Debrett*s Peerage" can certify. Had 
jou reflected on the possibility of this less 
solemn dissolution ol Hymen's chains, a 
possibility which is always taken into 
consideration by the lawyers employed by 
the contracting parties, if not by the con- 
tracting parties themselves, you would 
bave felt less melancholy on the occasion. 
Indeed, your lachrymose sympathies ap- 

ryared to me quite incomprehensible; and 
expected to have Lady Mary's tears ul- 
timately accounted for by the discovery 
of some interesting young swain in the 
neighborhood, the son of the parson or 
doctor, who had ventured to regard her 
beauties, as the dogs bay the moon. 1 
could fill up a very pretty little vaudeville 
from such a subject; whereas, of the real- 
ity, as you viewed it, one could make 
nothing. We live in an age, ma bonne 
jSugusta^ when none but exciting s^ibjects 
have any interest. Tears are now only 
•bed when great crimes are their source; 
domestic feelings are passes de mode; and 
those who would awaken sympathy, must 



dare guilt. Look at the theatres in France 
—where horror on horror accumulates^ 
and plaudits *Moud and deep" follow 
every scene of guilt, and every sentiment of 
reckless daring I Look at the crimes 
every day committed in that land of pas* 
sion, where naught sleeps save reason; 
and where events, public and private, suc- 
ceed each other so quickly, that the mind 
is kept in a continual and delighted state 
of excitement. Had your friend Lady 
Mary, and her sapient /7er«, been inhabi- 
tants of dear France, they would have 
found neither time nor scene for their do- 
mestic sentimentalities. She would have 
been thinking of her irouseeatSf and the 
envy it would excite— or the last novel of 
Eugene, Sue, or Balzac, or of all these; 
for in France a woman's head can embrace 
simultaneously many more subjects than 
ours can contain in succession, during the 
lapse of a twelvemonth. And hence their 
general freedom from concentrated or vio- 
lent affiections; a freedom that renders them 
ioujoura gai, et ioujours amto^/e— they 
dispensing to the many the smiles and 
P^it8 eoina that we reserve for the few. 
But to return to you, ma eh^. Let me 
beseech you to abandon reeoiejen/tmeii/a/e» 
c^eai mauvaia genre ^ preeent: let me, also, 
remind you to be careful of not allowing 
my letters to be seen by any eye save 
your own. 1 write to you a eaur ouvertf 
and should detest having my hasty and 
inartificial composition subjected to the 
perusal and critieism of some one who 
might not be abl» to understand them, or 
voire amie^ Caroline. 



THE COUNTESS OF DBLAWARD TO THE LADY 
AUOUSTA VERNON. 

Delaward Parkm 
I AM impatient to hear from you, dearest 
Augusta, how my beloved father supports 
this, our first separation. He has written 
to me in a cheerful tone; but he is so prone 
to conceal his own sufierings, in order not 
to increase those of others, that I fear his 
cheerfulness was only assumed to tran- 
quillise me. I have been so accustomed 
to refer to him on all occasions, to admin- 
ister to his happiness, and to derive mine 
from him, that, even surrounded with 
blessings as I am, I want his presence, to 
be as contented and as grateful as 1 ought 
to be. How thankful should we be to the 
Almighty, when He gives us parents 
I whom we can love and revereuce, as well 
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as obey— when aflfection and duty go hand 
ia hand ! This hat been my blessed lot, 
and is likewise years, my dear Augusta. 
There is, however, one difference between 
our parents, though it proceeds from the 
aame cause, acting diversely— namely, 
eicessive affection. Mine never permitted 
me to have a secret from them, or to re- 
ceive a letter from any of my companions 
that was not submitted to their inspection. 
This plan was adopted when I was so 
young, that I could not understand its mo- 
tiye; and, when I grew older, the habit 
was so formed, that I knew not whether it 
was continued by their desire or my own. 
They reasoned with me on the fallacies 
often contained in the letters of my young 
friends, and on the inferences which my 
inexperience led me to draw from them. 
They taught me to reflect, and to distin- 
guish between what was erroneous and 
what was praiseworthy in sentiment; and 
to judge of actions by principle alone, and 
not by prejudices. From how many false 
impressions did my beloved parents rescue 
me, by exerting for me their reason, ere 
my own had acquired sufficient force to 
protect me! Yours, with equal affection, 
impose no restraint on your intercourse 
with your female friends. They never 
■ee your correspondence; consequently, 
cannot refute the false opinions it may 
contain, and, for the detection of which, 
your youth and inexperience unfit you. 
Von are, therefore ,expo8ed to the danger 
of imbibing the sentiments of those who 
are less amiable and pure-minded than 
yourself; ere yet your principles are im- 
mutably fixed, or your reasoning powers 
sufficiently matured to enable you to reject 
the poison that may be thus proffered. 
You know, dear Augusta, that I am not 
malignant or censorious; and, therefore, 
will not suspect me of being influenced by 
unworthy feelings, when 1 tell you I am 
apprehensive that the purity of your mind 
may be sullied, and the goodness of your 
heart impaired, by your correspondence 
with Miss Montressor. When you men- 
tioned, in the presence of Lord Delaward, 
that you frequently heard from her, did 
you not observe that he looked unusually 
gravel Knowing the sincerity of my af- 
fection for you, he has thought it his duty 
to inform me, that, from all he saw and 
heard of that young lady, in Italy, and in 
France«.he considers an intimacy with her 
fraught with danger for one so young as 
yourKelf. 

Mhn Montressor prides herself on having 
conquered what she culls English preju- 



dices, and adopted French opinions in their 
place. The most sacred objects and es- 
tablished usages — nay, the domestic af- 
fections — are made the subjects of her 
penijlage; and she is too anxious to pass 
for a bel esprit in society, to guard against 
being more than suspected of levity, irre- 
ligion, and heartlessness. 

Break off your correspondence with her 
by degrees, or, if you have mental cour* 
age sufficient to brusguer it, do so; and 
call to mind the opinion of Lord Delaward 
expressed within a few minutes before I 
commenced this letter— an opinion which 
1 have often heard my dear ihther repeat, 
— that there is more danger to a young 
and innocent female in an unrestrained 
correspondence with one of her own sex 
who is unprincipled and heartless, than 
in an acquaintance even with men of light 
character, who possess not equal opportu- 
nities of instilling the poison of their 
false opinions. 

I tell yon nothing of my happiness, my 
dear Augusta, but I hope you will soon 
witness it. It is the general custom for 
brides to write inflated descriptions of their 
felicity to their friends: look for none of 
these from me; and be assured that happi- 
ness, like beauty, can never be faithfully 
expressed b^ a picture, and perhaps the 
less easy it is to describe the more perfect 
it is. 

Your affectionate 

Mary Delaward. 



THE LAD7 A. VERNON TO MISS MONTRESSOR. 

I CANNOT believe, dear Caroline, that 
you are really serious in half that you 
write to me; may I add, that I do not wish 
to think that you arel Indeed, you do not 
understand Lady Delaward's character; if 
you did, you would not imagine her to be 
a person affecting sentimentality herself, 
or encouraging iis display in others. If 
you value my friendship, do not attempt 
to ridicule those I love and respect; for, 
though 1 give you full permission to laugh 
at me, 1 am peculiarly sensitive with re- 
gard to them. 

The unbecoming levity with which yon 
refer to the frequency and facility of di- 
vorce, both shocked and pained me. How 
could you jest on so grave a matter, or re- 
mind me of examples of conduct in our sex 
so humiliatincr to reflect on ? It is this 
proneness to treat with ridicule subjects 
which should be ever exempt from its as- 
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saalts, that oflen and terioiiBly offends joar 
good aunt, and alarms those whose good 
opinion I so much wish you to obtain. 
Conquer this onfeminine propensity, dear 
Caroline; for, be assured, iut indulgence is 
highly injurious to you. 

We dined yesterdfay at Lord Seymour's, 
where we met two London beaux; one 
Lord Annandaie, and the other. Sir Henry 
Beaumont. The first is good looking, and 
has the appearance of being extremely well 
satisfied with himself, perhaps too much 
•o: and yet, I like to see men of fashion 
possess a certain confidence of manner; it 
renders their attentions more flattering. 
Besides, be who greatly admires himself, 
must find many charms in that woman 
with whom he is disposed to share his 
hitherto self-engrossed admiration. Sir 
Henry Beaumont is not so ffood-looking 
ms Lord Annandaie; he has lank hair, which 
1 detest; while Lord Annandale's floats in 
kyacinthine curls, and sets off* his face to 
the greatest advantage. 

The Ladies Seymour evidently wished 
to attract Lord Annandaie, and he as evi- 
dently was so nnmindful of their fascina- 
tions as to bestow a large share of his at- 
tention on me; which, to judge from their 
looks, was any thing but agreeable to them. 
They were forced to be content with the 
assiduities of Sir Henry Beaumont, who 
■eemed almost afraid to Jook at me, when 
he observed that I had monopolised the 
entire attention of Lord Annandaie. What 
a difference is there in the appearance and 
manner of Lord Annandaie, and Lord De- 
laward! In the presence of the latter, I ex- 
perienced a degree of restraint which al- 
most amounted to giruf while in that of the 
former 1 feel as perfectly at my ease as if we 
were old acquamtances. And yet 1 should 
like to have a husband whose dignity re- 
pelled familiarity from all but me: not such 
a one as that ceremonious lord of whom 
we read, who, when his young wife em- 
braced him, told her that his former count- 
ess, though a Howard, never took such a 
liberty. 

Our host has invited Lord Annandaie to 
spend two or three days here; an invitation 
which he accepted with evident pleasure, 
and nut without insinuating to me that I 
was the magnet which attracted biro to 
Howard Castle. I am not sorry to have 
this place enlivened by the presence of a 
beau; for to confess the truth, the senten- 
tious conversation of Lord Howard, and 
the admiring assents of papa and mamma, 
are more instructive than am^using. I wish 
joa were here — a selfiah wiahy you wUl 



say-»as I have mentioned the tristeste of 
this sifour/ but, I believe we are always 
most disposed to desire the presence of our 
friends, when we most require the exhilaF> 
ration it inspires. 
Your affectionate 

AuousTi, Ybrmoii.. 



LORD AITNAITDALE TO THX HARQVKSS OF NOI^ 

TINOHAM. 

Mt dxar Nottihoham: — Heie, I am in 
the feudal chateau of the Howards! the last 
place where I expected to find myself; and 
to which I have been attracted by the 
beautiful daughter of Lord Vernon, whoy 
with her father and mother, are staying 
here on a visit. I met them at Lord Sey- 
mour's, when at dinner, two days ago, and 
Lord Howard asked me to come and pass 
a short time with him; an invitation I 
should assuredly not have accepted, had 
not the bright eyes of the fair Lady Angus* 
ta appeared to sparkle with complacency 
when it was made. You can fancy nothing 
half so brilliant, so beautiful, and so joy* 
ous, as this same Lady Augusta. She re* 
sembles nothing earthly, that 1 have seen, 
or unearthly that I have imagined, ex- 
cept it be the beau ideal of a Hebe. The 
most luxuriant tresses, of the fairest and 
most silken texture, eyes blue and radiant 
as the heavens, cheeks of rose, and lips of 
carnation, and a skin white and polished 
as — what shall 1 sayl not marble, for that 
is hard — not snow, for that is cold-^not 
satin, for that sounds like a man-milliner 
comparison*— like nothing, that I ever saw 
before, or, I verilv believe, shall see again, 
except in her. Then her figure ! by Jove 
it is matchless ! All the elasticity and 
bounding animation of the child, with all 
the rounded beauty of contour of the woman. 
Arms that might serve as models to the 
sculptor; hands that look as if only formed 
to play with flowers; and feet that seem 
almost too small to bear the beautiful 
figure, in which she excels all other wo* 
men. No, my dear Nottingham, even after 
this description, you can no more form an 
idea of Lady Augusta Vernon, that I could 
have believed that such transcendaiK love- 
liness existed, until I had seen her. She 
is a perfect child in manner and in mind, 
and a little of a spoilt one too, I should 
imagine, from a certain half pouting, half 
laughing look, with which 1 saw her re- 
sist some interference of her father, rela* 
tlve to^hone that he thought too spirited 
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ibr her to ride. Yoa should have seen the 
mir mulin with which she maiDtained that 
•be could perfectly master it; and yet, it 
was the arch vivacity of a playful child, 
snd not the wilfulness of an obstinate wo- 
man, that she displayed in this little con- 
test with papa, it ever a^in I should put 
on the chains of the saffron-robed god, this 
is just the creature to tempt me; and I 
•hoold be the envy of all the men in Lon- 
don, could I present her there as Lady 
Annandale, before the roses of her cheeks 
have faded, or the brilliancy of her eyes 
been dimmed, by a London season, which 
is so destructive to the freshness of beau- 
ty. Envy me for being under the same 
roof with this divinity; iknow you would, 
if yoa could see her ! 

Ibut ^ COtM, 

Amnandalb. 



LADT AUGUSTA TKRNON TO LADT DCLAWARO. 

DcARCST MARYi-^Though we shall 
meet in a few days, I know you wish to 
be kept au eourant of the state of health 
and spirits of your dear father. He is 
well, and as cheerful as can be expected, 
durinff the first week of separation from 
ao only child — and such a child! Until 1 
saw the effect your absence has produced, 
) was not aware how much of the happi- 
ness of a parent is rent from him, when, 
by the departure of his child from the pa- 
ternal home, he is left to look at the va- 
cant chair, the silent harp, and the on- 
touched piano. How gloomy, then, ap- 
pears the dwelling where no daughter's 
greeting meets him in the morning, and 
no fond good-night awaits him ere he 
seeks his pillow! This is all doubly ex- 
perienced when a mother shares not the 
•olitude of a father thus bereaved; and I 
have endeavored all in my power, al- 
though, I fear, inefficacioualy, to supply 
your place to Lord Howard. I feel as if 
my affection for my own parents had in- 
creased, since 1 have witnessed how dear 
and essential a daughter is, to the happi- 
ness of the authors of her being. 

We have had a visiter here for the last 
two days — Lord Annandale. He is agree- 
able and good-looking, and, in every re- 
spect, far superior to the men I have been 
accustomed to see. lean hardly believe 
that he has been a husband, and is a fa- 
ther; for, he appears almost as lively and 
unthinking as myself: and 1 have ever as- 
sociated iu my mind a peDaiYeoMs, if not 



a gravity, with my ideas of those who 
have filled those serious and responsible 
capacities. Lord Annandale has been giv- 
ing me such glowing descriptions of Lon- 
don, and its pleasures, that I pine to bo 
there, and to partake them. I wish 1 was 
seventeen, for, at that age I am to be pre- 
sented; maU hilat / it wants eleven long 
months to that period. Lord Annandale 
treats me quite as if I had been aui^ and 
has told me a good deal of the Lotidoa 
gossip: he has been a little ill-natored in 
laughing at the Ladies Seymour, in which 
I fear that I too readily joined; hut there 
was no resistingthe drollery of his mimick- 
ry. He says that they are as ambitious 
of conquest as ever Napoleon was, though 
not so successful; and, that, unlike him* 
they keep no corps de riserve^ as they bring 
all their forces into the field, at once. 
Lord Annandale is just the sort of person 
that Caroline Montressbr would like, ji 
proppa of hen I cannot, dear Mary, give 
her up, it would look so unkind and ill- 
natured. Indeed you do not render her 
justice; for, though I must admit she is 
given to pa-iiflagif she is kind-hearted, 
and well-meauing, and very much at- 
tached to me. You talk so quietly of 
your happiness, that, though i cannot 
doubt, 1 do not feel disposed to envy it. 
But, you will scold me if 1 say more, and 
prove to me, as you always do, that yoi$ 
are right, and / wrong, though always 
your affsctionate 

Augusta VcRiioir. 




LAOT DELAWARD TO LAOT AUOUSTA YXRNOir. 

Delaward Park. 
Can it be possible, that you, my dear 
Augosta, can join in the lauffhter of Lord 
Annandale against the Ladies Seymourl 
His ridiculing them to you, betrays that 
he had discovered in you a propensity to 
be pleased by his ill-natured raillery — a 
poor compliment to your heart. I know 
Lord Annandale, and think him vain, af- 
fected, and flippant; but, let me not, while 
censuring his malevolent propensity, me- 
rit a similar imputation, by commenting 
too severely on his faults. I would only 
impress upon your mind, that a man who 
indulges m satirical gossip is always a 
dangerous, although he may bean amusing 
companion. Nothing implies a light es- 
timation of our sex more than the habit 
some men have of seeking to entertain us 
at the expense of onr female acquaintancss; 
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and, when we enconragre their malice hj 
oar smiles, we justify their bad opinion. 
You say, that Lord Annandale'a glowing 
description of London, and its pleasures, 
makes you wish to be there, and to par- 
lake them; and that yon sigh for the oom- 
pletion of your seventeenth year, that you 
may enter into fashionable life. If 1 know 
year heart, I pronounce that disappoint^ 
ment must await yon in that glittering cir- 
cle where you anticipate only happiness; 
mnd where /i/eiMur«, though at a distance 
it may look like the unearthly guest, loses 
•11 resemblance when nearer approached. 

If you are determined to persist in your 
correspondence with Miss Montressor, do, 
at least, make up yonr mind to reject her 
coonsel, and shun the adoption of her false 
opinions. I dwell not on the evil conse- 
qoences which an intimacy with her may 
produce, by alarming the good and prudent 
from seeking you. Her levity ana indis- 
cretion io avowinff her principles— or 
want of principles, I should rather say — 
have driven from her many of her own 
•ex, and impressed the other, with notions 
most prejudicial to a young woman. Se- 
rious as this consideration may be, I am 
more alarmed by the certain risk which 
your morals incur in an intimacy with 
her, than by the probable injury which it 
may entail upon yoar worldly prospects. 
Be on yonr guanf, dearest Augusta; read 
none of the French novels she recom- 
mends; and, if you will not break with 
her, at least discourage her levity as much 
aa yon can. We expect you to dinner on 
Thursday: need I say how glad 1 shall be 
to see you againt 

Your affeetionate 

Mabt Dblaward. 



LADT A. VCRNON TO MISS MONTRESSOR. 

Lord Anhandalc is still here, dearest 
Caroline; and, were we not going to Del- 
ward Park to-morrow would probably con- 
tinoe here as long as we may do, or vt 
least as long as his convenience permitted. 
Shall I, or shall I not confess, tnat he has 
declared himself my suitor, and that I, 
though somewhat loth, have listened to 
his prayer, and referred him to papa; who, 
however, and mamma, seemed more sur- 
prised than pleased at the avowal of his 
attachment to me. They pleaded, in op- 
position to the demand, my extreme youth 
and inexperience— my ignorance of the 
world — and their desire that I should not 



many until I was at least eighteen. All 
their reasoning only served to increase the 
ardor of my suitor; who implored mo 
with such seal and passion, that I coo- 
sented to tell my mother that my happi* 
ness depended on my union with him. 

She, dear good sonl— having shed a few 
tears at the declaration, that the happiness 
of her Augusta depended on any one save 
her, and papa, and having expressed some 
wonder that, on so short an acquaintance* 
a serious attachment could be formed, and 
some doubts that I could be happy away 
from parents who adored me— sought 
papa, to tell him what I desired he should 
know. No sooner had she left the room, 
than I wished to recal her. Her last ob- 
servation had touched a chord in my heart 
that vibrated painfully; and I asked my- 
self, while tears streamed down my 
cheeks, whether, indeed I could be happy 
away from the dear, the indulgent parents^ 
whom I was willing to abandon for a maa 
unknown to me a few weeks agol 1 felt 
tempted to follow her to my father's room 
and to adopt their rejection of Lord An- 
nandale, or, at least to retard my accept- 
ance of him for a year or two: bat shamey 
and a dread of the imputation of giddiness 
and vacillation, to which so rapid a change 
in my feelings might have given risot 
checked the impulse; and I remained 
weeping in my room, frightened at the 
dilemma into which my own weakness 
had reduced me, and waiting with dread« 
the result of that intercession on the part 
of mamma, for which only, a few minutes 
before, I had warmly pleaded. 

How strange is the human heart! or, at 
least* that specimen of it which is now 
throbbing in my breast. , While listening 
to Lord Annandale's passionate entreaties 
to be his, I fancied that he was dear to me 
—nay, almost believed my own assertion* 
that my happiness depended on a onioii 
with him; yet now, that my parents have 
yielded to his solicitations, supposing that 
this concession was necessary to the peace 
of their child, I feel as if he had become 
indifferent to roe, and I wonder how I 
could ever have imagined that I loved him. 

When subsequently he came to me, all 
rapture at the consent of my father, and 
thanked me for having obtained it, I ex- 
perienced an instinctive desire to tell him 
the state of my feelings: but shame again 
withheld me, joined to a latent doubt of 
the possibility of another change in my 
sentiments; consequently, 1 let him pour 
out his impassioned vows of eternal affec- 
tion and frratitodot while 1 coldly sufferedf 
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iostead of participating his happiness. 
Surely, I do not, cannot loTe this maot or 
loould not feeJ thos coldly on sach an occa- 
sion: yet, he is handsome and affreeable, 
and, a few hours ago, I thougrbthim much 
more than this* Counsel ine« dearest 
Caroline; tell me if there is yet time to 
avow to my parents the real state of my 
inclinations, and to be equally candid with 
Lord Annandale. It seems to me to be 
cruel to let him continue in the erroneous 
belief that I love him, when the illusion 
has Tanished from my own mind; and yet 
how miserable will such an avowal render 
him, adoring me as he does! 

No, I have not courage to inflict unhap- 
piness on another: let me rather bear it 
imrself, since to my own levity, and want 
of self knowledge, it is due. I am now 
sensible that I have been dazzled and 
pattered by this, the first passion 1 have 
inspired, and that I have mistaken the 
transient gratitude occasioned by gra- 
tified vanity, for a more fervent senti- 
ment. Lord Annandale has told me« 
that he fears Lady Delaward may preju- 
dice roe against him; and that this appre- 
hension was one of the reasons that urged 
him to press his suit before I had again 
seen her. He attempted to pass some ill 
ziatured pleasantries on her prudery and 
old fashioned formality of manners; said 
that she disliked every one who was not as 
•traightlaced as hers^f; but I checked his 
raillery, as I cannot bear to hear Lady 
Delaward spoken ill of by those who 
judge her only from a cold exterior. To- 
morrow, we set out to Delaward Park, and 
Lord Annandale goes to his seat in Glou- 
cesterhire. I feel a sense of relief at oar 
separation; for he is so overjoyed and 
happy, that my calmness, if not gravity, 
forms a contrast not pleasant to me, and 
not, I should think, likely to be gratifying 
to him. If all women leave their accept- 
ed lovers|with as little regret as I have ex- 
perienced in separating from mine, why, 
then, I envy neitner the lover, nor the loved. 
Your affectionate 

AueUSTA VXRNON. 



I.ORD ANNANDALE TO THX MARQUCSS OP 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Congratulate me, my dear Nottinar. 
ham, for 1 am the happiest dog alive this 
day. You will be ready to exclaim with 
the Lord C, on a similar occasion, some 
fifty years ago, ** Every dog h Mjhis day;" 




bat I will forgive yoa the assertion, for I 
am too happy, too proud, tooavil with any 
thing at presenL 

** Well, well," I fancy I hear yoa ask, 
^ what does all this joy meani Is there m 
change of ministry, and is he premier? 
or has his horse won at Newraarkell 
Has his worst enemy lost half his forton« 
at Crockford*s, and has he gained itl or, 
has he got the twenty thooaand prize in 
the lotteryV 

No, man char! none of these anspicioos 
events have occurred; but 1 have drawn a 
prise in the lottery of wedlock, that baa 
rendered me more happy than if each and 
all of them had happened. 1 have prc^ 
posed for, and been accepted by, the moat 
beautiful and fascinating of her sex, wh* 
has just enough of tlie angel in her com* 
position to elevate her above all other w(^ 
men; and just enough of the woman to 
make a lover go mad, if she chooaea to 
take it into her heaii to torment him. 
Papa and manuna are the moat primitively 
good persons on earth, knowing little oi 
our world, and acarcely dreaming that viea 
or wickedness exists. They idolise tbek 
daughter, as well they may, and were an* 
willing to consent to her marrying for two 
years to come. But, I won on Lady 
Augusta's pity, by displayioe the love i 
ftU and the despair I did no/ feel: form^ 
nou9^ I was sure of talking her over to take 
my side of the question, by giving her a 
few insinuations that papa and mamma 
were treating her as a child. This sng* 
gestion, aided by my vehement proteatn* 
tions of affection and grief soon settled 
the affair; and induced her to tell mamma 
that her happiness depended ypon our 
union. Yoa know that 1 had determined 
on never again entering the pale of matri- 
mony; a resolution t^at I should have 
faithfully kept, had I only seen the belles 
of Almack's gallopading, waltzing or qaa- 
drilling, for — husbands; or cantering in 
the Park, to catch aome Nimrod. No; 
your London beauty, with pale cheeka 
languid eyes and uncountable aecompliahr 
ments, would not have made me captive: but 
this creature— as fresh in mind as in per* 
son, full of health, and hope and joy- 
there waa no resisting. 1 shall be diaap- 
pointed if she do not produce an amazing 
sensation in the fashionable world. Her 
beauty is ao brilliant, that it muat com- 
mand universal homage; and her imhMI 
has nothing rustic in it. She has been 
so much accustomed to be admired, nay, 
worshipped by those around her, that aba 
is more likely to receive the general ad* 
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miration of oar circle as her ri^ht, than as 
a subject for gratitude. And yet there is 
nothing insolent in her pretensioos; a con- 
■cioasness of beauty and power may well 
be pardoned in a creature fair enough to 
warm the frozen heart of a Stoic, and 
liTely enough to keep that heart in per- 
petual agitation. 
To>morrow, ma belle JiancSe^ and her 

Cipa and mamma, leave this place, with 
ord Howard, for Delaward Park. I know 
I am no faTorite with the Delawards, who 
•le Tery formal, stuck-up people; and who, 
were i not an accepted lover, might be very 
likely to influence Lady Augusta, over 
whom Lady Delaward has long exercised 
mn empire founded on affection. I feared 
this empire, and endeavored, once or twice, 
to ridicule Lady Delaward, to my future,' 
but, she resented the attempt most warmly, 
and, therefore, 1 have ever since avoided 
the subject. 

I return to Gloucestershire to-morrow, 
and shall be in town in a few days, to put 
all eii traim with the lawyers, who now-a- 
days make as many difficulties in letting a 
nan marry, as they formerly did in unmar- 
lying him; consequently, a modern mar- 
nage-settlement seems more like an agree- 
inentdrawn up between two hostile parties, 
nntuall^ apprehensive of fraud, than of 
two loving persons going to be made one. 
The Sc#^h term of married against^ in- 
•tead of to, has always struck me as pecu- 
liarly felicitous. Buthereaml^/!aifan/an/ 
respecting that state into which I am so 
anxious to enter! perhaps on the principle 
4>f anticipating the mauvaisea pkusanteries 
of my friends. Adieu, au revoir, as I con- 
clude you will be in town by the time 1 
arrive there. 

Aknahdalb. 



MISa MOMTBXatOB TO LADT ▲. TXUfON. 

• And 8O9 ma ekere Augusta, you have ac- 
cepted Lord Annandale! This surprises 
me not, neither does it displease; but, I 
eonfess, your sentimental scruples as to 
not liking him made me laugh, though 
they yexM me a little too. How much 
-have you to learn, ma bonne/ You are 
fortonate in having secured a bon parti 
without passing through the tiresome cere- 
inony of coming out; and being exhibited 
through a whole season, perhaps two, to 
those disposed to take unto themselves a 
wile. A demoiselle, however charming, 
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is always placed in tifttume position under 
such circumstances, even in England, 
where unmarried women have so much 
more liberty than in other countries; I con- 
gratulate you, therefore, on having escaped 
that ordeal of patience, being ** a belle of a 
season,'* and entering the fashionable 
world as a married woman; giving the torn 
to, not taking it from others. 

I have never seen a group of our young 
debutantes, at their first presentation at 
court, without being reminded of the 
horses, mules, and asses, in Italy, decked 
in plumes and tinsel, on the fite of St. 
Anthony, and led to be blessed by that 
patron of animals, preparatory to their 
exhibition for sale; wnile those who intend 
to purchase, flock round to examine their 
points and paces. You have escaped all 
this humiliation; and, instead of approach* 
ing royality as a blushing novice, to obtaia 
a lasda pasaare for fashionable life, yon 
enter the court, with a matron's tiara of 
diamonds encircling your brow, and the 
passport of beauty, rank, and fashion, 
signed by Hymen's coronet. And with 
all this, and other ^ appliances to boot,'* 
you hesitate; and think, pretty innocent! 
that, because you do not love him who is 
to bestow, vou ought to decline them! 
This is really being romantic en verity 
Lady Delaward herself, your Minerva^ 
could not betray a more absolute and fan- 
tastic delicacy. Lord Annandale is un 
homme du mondes amusing, and willing 
to be amused; with no inconsiderable por- 
tion of vanity, and with a mind that refera 
all his own actions and those of others to 
the opinion of that society whose suffrages 
alone he seeks and values. How he 
would lau^h at your romantic scruples, 
were you, in the simplicity of your heart, 
to confide them to him! Be assured, mm 
ckire^ that it is by no means necessary 
that love should be the prelude of matri- 
mony. Jlu contraire, to>Ardse who intend, 
as sensible persons ought, to live in the 
world and do as others do, tliis selfish 
passion would be the greatest hinderanoe 
to comfort in a minage conducted on the 

r principles of those formed in fashionable 
ife. Were you ** in love," as this cala^ 
mity is styled, with Lord Annandale, you 
would find the frequent absences imposed 
by business or pleasure on all men, a con- 
stant and irritating source of chagrin; and 
he would find your murmurs or grave 
looks, on such occasions, any thing but 
agreeable. That he should admire yoa 
greatly is very desirable, because it will 
ensure your empire over himi without sub- 
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Jeeting yoa to the ennuveu$e» restrictions, 
and exigtaneeSf which husbands who are 
in love with their wives impose. The 
more he admires you, the more will he be 
frratified by the admiration you- excite in 
•there: hence, you may count on more 
liberty, and consequently on more plea- 
aore, than fall to the lot of those women 
who conjugate the verb to hve with their 
husbands; a connubial process which, 
eommencingr with, / love, thou lovest, soon 
becomes enlivened by he loves, and, bet- 
ter still, they love; until all terminates in 
the past tense we have loved. Before, 
however, this fatal stage of the conjuga- 
tion arrives, how many unhappy hours, 
and lowering clouds, must the matrimonial 
horizon have known! Yours will be ez- 
•mpt from all such; and your happiness 
will afford pleasure to no one more truly 
than to your 

Cabolikk. 



LADT ▲. YXBIfON TO MISS MORTEBSSOR. 

Dehward Park. 
It is strange, dearest Caroline, but 
nevertheless true, that your worldly wis- 
dom is much less congenial to my feel- 
ings, than are the pure, and, as you call 
them, severe principles of Lady Dela- 
ward. There is something so heartless, 
•o calculating, in your system, that I turn 
from it with dislike; and your letter which 
was forwarded to me here, has vexed and 
disappointed me. You should have seen 
the meeting of Lady Delaward and her 
lather, and the affectionate and respectful 
attention Lord Delaward pays him, and 
then you would not, could not, depreciate 
the power of love; for every courtesy to 
the parent indicated the warm attachment 
which the husband bore to the daughter. 
You should have seen, Caroline, the 
glances of deep, but silent tenderness, 
with which Lady Delaward repays her 
lord for each and all of these acts of atten- 
tion; and even you must have become 
sensible of the inestimable value of that 
sentiment which produces such effects. 
It is now that Lord Howard is repaid for 
all the chagrin he felt at his daughter's 
departure from his roof. In witnessing 
the happiness of her well-ordered home, 
be ceases to remember that hie has become 
lonely; and the deep, the devoted attach- 
BMut of her husband, manifested in a 



thousand daily proofs, consoles him for 
havinff yielded her to him. 

I like Lord Delaward more every hoar. 
There is a kindness and cordialitv in hit . 
manner towards those he considera his 
friends, that receives additional valna 
from his stately courtesy to mere aequaiar 
tances. It may be only fancy, hot I aoin^ 
times think that there is 8omethin|r of pity 
mingled in the kindness he evineea to^ 
wards me; Lady Delaward, also, oAeo 
looks at me with a pensive gaxe« as if 
she augured ill of the engsgement I kava 
formed. She asked me whether it waa 
irrevocable, and whether I loved Lord 
Annandalet I was on the point of throw- 
ing myself into her arms, and avowjog all 
my feelings; when the recollection, that 
my poor mother ha^ told her that it waa / 
who had vanquished hers and my father^ 
objections, sealed my lipa, until I had ao- 
qnired sufficient firmness to answer in the 
affirmative, while my heart rebelled againat 
the falsehoiod of the assertion. Since tbea« 
she has, evidently, been very guarded In 
communicating to me her opinion of Lord 
Annandale; and from this conversation I 
date the inexplicable pity which seems to 
pervade her and Lord Delaward's feeling 
towards me. And yet there are momenta 
when 1 ask myself, whether, in thus 
uniting myself to a man 1 do not love. I 
am not rendering myself an object of pitjrt 

Yesterday, we drove through the beiaott- 
ful park here; and Lady Delaward stopped 
at a ** cottage of gentiUty^'** which, thongh 
not displaying a ** double coach-honae," 
w^ nevertheless, by the neatness, nay, 
elegance, of its structure, well entitled ta 
that appellation. 

** I must introduce yon to a very yaload 
friend of my husband's,** said she to my 
mother, as we were marshalled through a 
light and cheerful little vestibule, by a 
rural Hebe, in the shape of a handmaidea, 
to one of the prettiest and most comfortable 
small libraries it has evar been my good 
fortune to enter. 

*' I have brought yon my dear friends, 
Mrs. Ord,** said Lady Delaward, present- 
ing us to one of the most ladylike womaa 
imaginable; who, though past the meridiaa 
of life, still possessed considerable remaiaa 
of beauty. By her were seated two lovely 
^irls, of seventeen and eighteen, one draw- 
ing, and the other embroidering, whoaa 
beaming eyes sparkled with pleasure at 
seeing Lady Delaward. The ordinary 
salutation ovi'r, my mother, after gsainf 
attentively at Mra. Ord, who also lookod 
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at her, rose from her seat, and, approach- 
ing her, demanded whether she did not 
recogrnise the friend of her early yooth, 
Elisabeth De Verel 

Scarcely had the question heen uttered, 
when the friends, for such they had been, 
though long years had separated them, 
•nd different destinies had led to an igno- 
rance of each other's fate, were, with tears 
in their eyes, embracing, and mutually 
presenting their children. You know the 
warmth of my dear mother's feelings; and 
they were now greatly excited by this 
unexpected meeting with one for whom 
•he had formerly entertained a strong at- 
tachment. Lady Delaward, who is all 
kindifess, was scarcely less delighted than 
were the friends^ who haWng evidently 
much to sav to each other, she proposed a 
immble in the garden; to which the lovely 
dauffhters of Mrs. Ord conducted us. 

My mother told me last night, that Mrs. 
Ord had been the daughter of the Bishop 
of St. Asaph, one of the nearest neighbors 
of her father. Sooa after the death of the 
bishop, who held his see during too short 
a period to have been enabled to make 
much provision for his daughter, she left 
the neighborhood to reside with her aunt. 
At this time, my mother, having accom- 
panied my grandfather to Italy, for the 
recovery of his health, in a rambling life, 
lost sight of her young friend; who, it ap- 
pears, subsequently to her father's death, 
bestowed her hand on the Rector of Dela- 
ward, who had been the tutor, and con- 
tinued, while he lived, the dear friend, of 
Lord Delaward. The worthy rector closed 
m life of virtuous usefulness three years 
ago, leaving his excellent wife and two 
daughters, with a son at college, but 
aeantily provided with the gifts of fortune. 
The rectory becoming the residence of the 
present incumbent. Lord Delaward ar- 
ranged the charming cottage we saw for 
the widow of his friend; and has settled a 
comfortable annuity on her for life. 

All this Mrs. Ord told my mother, with 
tears of gratitude; interspersing the narra- 
tive with anecdotes of the rare generosity 
and untiring goodness of her benefactor, 
whose strengrth of mind, as she justly said, 
it only equalled by his kindness of heart. 
Mrs. Ord and her daughters have already 
learned to love Lady Delaward, who feels 
towards them as if they were the friends 
«f her youth, because they have stood in 
that relation to her husband. 

No, dear Caroline! all that I see here 
proves to me that virtue and goodness are 
not, as you would fain persuade me, obso- 



lete prejudices, or chimeras of a romantic 
brain. All around me breathes of content 
and peace, and I seem to exist in a purer 
atmosphere. The excellent qualities of 
my dear father and mother appear to pro- 
ceed as much from a happy temperament 
as from a sense of duty. Theirs is tho 
indulgent virtue that *' rather loves to 
praise, than blame;" nay, i doubt whether 
they could blame — so gentle, so loving, ia 
their nature. They would pity and weep 
over the errors they wanted courage to 
correct; while others would ward them off 
by a more steady and severe discipline* 
The Delawards will be the guardian an^^t 
of their children, watching each incipient 
approach of error, and erasing every em* 
bryo of vice; while my dear parents would 
'be the pitying angels, that try, like tho 
recording angel of Sterne, to blot out witli 
tears the spots they could not prevent. 

1 wish you were here, Caroline; this 
atmosphere of goodness would heal every 
worldly wound that makes your feelings 
rankle, and you would no longer be a 
sceptic in the salutary power of virtue. 
Never be one in the sincerity of the affeo- 
tion of your 

Adousti. 



LOBD ANNANDaLB TO THE MABQUIS8 OF NOT- 

TINOHAM. 

I piND myself, my dear Nottingham, io 
a curioua dilemma! The Comtesse Ho- 
henlinden, with whom, as you know, I 
last season formed a Uaisan^ has heard of 
my approaching marriage, and chooses to 
think herself exceedingly ill used. Now 
this is too preposterous— fnoiif gtun fairtf 
She has great influence in a certain clique, 
which is precisely that clique with which 
I most desire to stand well; and Sa Seig* 
neurie is apt to be any thing but patient 
whenever any of her knights turn recreant 
to her charms, which {mtre noua wit dU) 
are fast falling into the sear and yellow 
leaf— raiMm de pltu^ as you will say, for 
resenting any slight offered to their names. 
We know how mkchantt she can be; and, 
I confess, 1 cannot anticipate with any 
degree of placidity '* the slings and arrows 
of outrageous'* ridicule she will let fly at 
my devoted head, if I do not find means to 
appease her. 

I have thought of a mode of accomplish- 
ing this desirable point, and yet without 
sacrificing either my love for Lady Augusta 
or my interest with the comtesse. 1 shall 
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persuade Sa Seigueurie that mj marriage 
18 an aflfair d*inth^t de eonvenance^ de tout 
ee qu'ille voadra^ mfint and that my aflfee* 
tion is hera, and hera alone. The circom- 
atanoe of Lady Angaata beingr an heiress 
will give a cofor to this protestation, and 
the vanity of la eomteate will make her 
yield a ready eredence to it. Do you not 
think my plan an excellent onel 1 have 
not been a diplomatist so looflf, without 
having acquired the art of temporising 
with contending Interests; and I flattet 
myself I shall manage the aflfair a mervtilU, 

I understand that Wilmot is duhed^ and 
hit eflfects aboot to be serVed up to his 
hungry creditors.-^! want yon to tell Joe 
Anderson to buy his carriage-horses for 
me; and if his wife's diamonds are to be 
•old, as 1 conclude they will be, send your 
factotum to bid them for me. I will go as 
high as SIX thousand for them. 

I wish you would call at Barker's, to 
•ee how the carriages I ordered are going 
on. Yours ever, 

Annahdals. 

P. S.— Are the reports I have heard true, 
as to Wilmot having detected madamt son 
hxnue in a liaiwn with his friend Nevillel 
I hope not; for, as according to the old pro- 
verb, in love as well ae in sin, Ce rCest gut 
ie premier pat qui eoute, I might be brought 
into a disagreeable scrape; for Neville 
knows that I was his predecessor In the 
good graces of Madame, and to save his 
purse, would be quite capable of stating 
that fact; and though, judging by myself, 
$n fie revient pa$ toujourt ^ 8e$ premiers 
mmourt husbands are rather prone to thia 
old-fashioned system, and make the past 
flame pay for the present. They manage 
these thinga better in France, n^est-eepae? 



MISS MOHmCSSOB TO LADT A. TERlfON. 

Vou really grow incorrigible, ma chere 
Augusta. Was there ever any thing half 
so uncharitable as your wish of seeing me 
plantee at Delawaid Park, in what you 
style an atmosphere of goodness, but 
wnich / more correctly name an atmos- 
phere of dulnesst I should die under the 
infliction. 

And so, the modem Grand isons pity you, 
forsooth! And you, pauore petite, some- 
times think it is a lamentable aflfair to mar- 
ry a man one is not in love with! It cer- 
tainly is a melancholy fate to be wedded 
to a well-looking, well-bred, we^2|itnated 




man of rank, with just talents enough to 
render him too useful to be left out of m 
cabinet, and just wisdom enough not to 
commit himself when in it ; with fortune 
enough to prevent your ever being ginh^ 
and fashion enough to set the seal on yours* 
And this, you sometimes think a position to 
be pitied! Fi-done/ tell it not in Ascalon, 
publish it not in Gath. 

What a charming little romance one 
might make out of your sen^mental epi* 
sode of »« The Tutor's Wife, or Virtue Re- 
warded!'' I have already sketched out the 
plan; but the dhw&ment would, I think, be 
different from what you would imagine. I 
would make your puritanical Lord Dela* 
ward*s kindness the result of a tendrtsH 
for one of Mrs. Ord's fair daughters, in* 
stead of a friendship for his d-dewmt tutor, 
her defunct spouse; Mademoiselle sedneed; 
Lady Delaward au disespoin Mrs. Ord^ 
do. do.; and the wicked lord looking as 
foolish as Joseph Surface, when Lady Tea- 
ale was detected behind the screen. Shall 
1 send this plot to George Sandl Only 
fancy what passionate declamations il 
would originate in the prolific brain of tho 
author of ** Jacques!*' George Sand would 
probably make Lady Delaward commit 
suicide, to leave her lord at liberty to atono 
for his wrongs to mademoiselle; and made- 
moiselle, not to be outdone in senerosity, 
would follow her disinterested exsmple: 
Monsieur Milord would go mad-— in de- 
cency he could do no less: and Mrs. Ord 
and her remaining daughter would erect a 
white marble cenotaph to the memory of 
** One too good for life," meaning the be- 
trayed; on the urn of which they would 
daily place bonauets of pensha^ and gar- 
lands of immortelles. 

Is not this very French, and very senti- 
mentall and are you not very much obliged 
to me for enlivening your *^ atmosphere of 
goodness" with this little sketch it la Fran* 
gaiseV Jtddio, eara/ love me as I am, and 
do not be so miehante as to abandon your 
old friend 

Caroline. 



THE MARQUEaS OF NOTTINGHAM TO LORD 
ANNANDALE. 

Mt dear Annandale: — I have secured 
the horses for you, and the diamonds like- 
wise. I do not approve your plan of con- 
ciliating the comtesse by a falsehood; for, 
I know she is capable of telling all hw 
friends that yon only marry in heiress b^ 
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ctDte yoa are ruiaed, and that 700 are stiU 
more her slave than ever. Even without 
the sanction of ypur avowal of continued 
iendrene^ sa seieneurU has so lively an ima- 
gination, that this, and much more, she 
would be capable of propagating, as a salve 
to her mortified vanity. Such a story com- 
ing to the knowledge of your bride, ^and 
how many spiteful, envious persons might 
convey the tale in an anonymous epistle!) 
would be very injurious to your domestic 
peace. You would not, I presume, present 
your young and pure wife to la eomiease 
and her cUquts that is, you would only let 
them meet at those re^nUma of fashion at 
certain houses, when hundreds are congre- 
gated together, much as at the Zoological 
Uardens, or Vauxhall, and where a bow or 
courtesy, en pa$aant, is all that is required. 
I am no male prude. Heaven knows; but I 
do revolt at seeing men suffer their wives 
to live on terms of familiarity with women 
of whose bad conduct they can entertain 
no doubt. Look, for instance, at Lattimer 
mod Ribblesworib allowing their wives to 
•taociate intimately with women whose 
Mmsona have been neither few nor apocry- 
phal: such conduct is indelicate and dis- 
gusting. But, to return to your eomiesae: 
the is at this moment eniiche with young 
Dormer, and shows herself up with him, 
Muu menagement. Can you not act the 
Jealous, accuse her of infidelity, and so 
break with her for everl This measure 
will save you from the disagreeable dilem- 
ma of excluding her from your wife*8 cir- 
eles; to which let me advise J^^Jp admit 
none but women who are, as CHar said 
his wife should be, not only pure, but uu- 
snspected. i think I hear you, with a 
Mephistophiles^ smile on your lips, ask 
where such are to be foundl But I aver 
we have still many, very many, though 
they are not to be discovered in the circle 
in which you must live; a fact which only 
mauvaU tujtUy like yourself, doubt. 

Yours ever, 

NoTTUfOHAM. 



LORD DBLAWABD TO LADT DKLAWABD. 

Gronenor Sotuare. 
I HAVB thought of vou, my dear Mary, 
ever since I left our happy home. It re- 
quires no slight exertion of volition to tear 
myself from you; and this, our first sepa- 
ration, has taught me more than I had pre- 
viously known — if that be possible — the 
happiness your preseoce can bestow. I 



miss you, I want your society, every mo- 
ment; and I often ask myself the question, 
how I have lived before 1 became acquain- 
ted with youl 

My business here shall be expedited as 
much as possible. I have oraered yonr 
suite of rooms to be newly furnished, and 
selected the colors I know you like. I 
have had a private staircase erected, to 
communicate with a suite above, which, I 
trust in God, will not be long tenantless; 
and a thousand feelings, all novel and de- 
lightful, have passed through my mind in 
making these arrangements. 

Yesterday, I met Lord Riversford at din- 
ner, at my club; aud he, not knowing our 
intimacy with the Vernons, announced to 
me, as news, the approaching marriage of 
Lady Augusta with Lord Annandale. 

'* He marries her wholly for her for- 
tune,'* said Riversford, ** which is odd, as 
we always considered him sufficiently rich 
not to be compelled to marry for money.** 

I replied, that the extreme beauty of 
Lady Augusta must always redeem him 
from the suspicion of interested motives ia 
selecting her, even though she is an heir- 
ess. 

^'Yoa surprise me!** said Riversford, 
'* for la Comiesse Hohenlinden read to seve- 
ral of ua, Annandale*s sentimental epistle; 
in which he declared hia unabated de- 
votion to her 9 and alluded to his marriage, 
as an affair of neceuiitfj not choice. Though 
the letter did not positively say that the 
fiancee was plain, the whole tenor of it 
left that impression on our minds; and aa 
eeigneurie confirmed it, by asserting, that 
lajeuneperaonne est laide afairtpeur^ and 
by pitying ee pauvre JinnandaU, 

I find that Annandale has been a long 
time known to be a friend, and something 
more to the conUtaug and if, as his letter 
to her implies, he intends to continue hia 
intimacy with her, 1 foresee much uhhap- 
pinessi nay more, danger, to your beauti- 
ful, but giddy friend. With Lady Augus- 
ta's extreme youth and loveliness, her 
great susceptibility and inexperience, and 
with a husband whose over-weening vani- 
ty, and want of fixed moral principles, 
render him a most unfit guide for her 
through the labyrinth of fashionable fol- 
lies, 1 tremble for her, in the position 
which she seems likely to occupy. All 
that I hear of Annandale renders me more 
than ever indisposed to this marriage. 
Would to Heaven there were any meana 
of averting it! Lady Augusta is, as you, 
my beloved Mary, told me before I knew 
her, a being full of generous feelings and 

9* ^'^ ^ * 
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Im fympathiet with all that la grood and 
■oble; bat easily excited, with more ima- 
fioation than reaaoii— which at her age is 
•ataral — and aomewhat spoiled by the in- 
Jodieiona iodolffenee of her parenta. She 
ia a creature who, under the guidanee of 
•■ boueat and wise roan, who loved her, 
Mad whom she loved, mi)(ht be led to attain 
tf meh virtue aa ever dignifies human in- 
telligence; hut, in the handa of a weak or 
•apnncipled one, may become a source of 
Miaery to heraelf, and to those who are at- 
taehed to her. 

It makes me gloomy to think of what 
bar lot mav be; and /-»who know the in- 
eatimable happiness of wedded life, when 
founded on aflection, and cemented by ai- 
nilarity of taste, and congeniality of sen- 
timeot — pity, with all my heart, this charm- 
ing young woman, who is about to 
form tira, that I fear, will never be render- 
ad holy or indissoluble by any of the cau- 
Mf 1 have mentioned. Endeavor, my 
dear Msry, to impress on her reason, with- 
out alarming her innocence, the urgent ne- 
eaaatty of a dignified reserve in her man- 
nera; and a scrupulous avoidance of all 
peraons of her own Hex, whatever may he 
their rank or other advantages, whose repu- 
tations are tarnished. Nothing so much 
tends to depreciate the respect that virtue 
ought to inspire, and to lessen the disgust 
of vice, as seeing those whose own career 
ia Irreproachable, live on habits of intimacy 
with women of whose errors they cannot 
entertain a doubt. Injurious as are the ex- 
amples of bad conduct, the impunity which 
too frequently attends the perpetration is 
■till more fatally pernicious. It is the pri- 
Tilege to do wrong, tacitly yielded to some 
Individuals, in a social system so partial 
•nd capricious as ours, that breaks down 
the barriers of decorum and morality; for, 
many a young and thoughtless woman has 
been led to ruin, by daily witnessing to 
what an extent imprudence and impropri- 
ety may safely be carried, when the pure 
and impure are received in the aame cir- 
olea, and on the aame terma. 

But, to quit this painful subject for one 
far more agreeable. 1 have been thinking, 
my aweet wife, that, could we induce your 
g<x>d father to take np his abode with us, 
we ehould all be the happier. You would 
not then have the apprehension of his lone- 
liness, nor he the painful consciousness of 
having lost you. The more I experience 
the blessing of your presence, the more 
am I sensible how deeply he must regret 
ieparation from you. lie would feel, in 
living with us, and aharing our domeatic 



felicity, that, instead of loaing m danghter* 
he had found a aon; and 1 should have the 
delight of knowing, that, in atndying hia 
happiness, I waa aecu ring you ra. In three 
days, with the blessing of God, I shall be 
with yoo. May good angela guard my 
love, pray a her devoted 

DsULW^ftO. 



LADT A. VBRlfON TO HUa MOlTTBBSaOtt. 

Ihdeed, Caroline, your last letter aback* 
ed me; it seemed like sacrilege to read it 
beneath this roof, where every thing 
breathes of purity and peace. How little you 
know Lord Delaward, when yon ean,even 
in imagination, make him the hero of such 
a tale ! When I have aeen the dignified 
and exemplary Mra. Ord, and her lovely 
and yirtuous daughters, I have felt aa if I 
had sinnnd against them in reading, and 
that from the hand of a friend, a atory 
founded on the supposed ^ilt of one of 
those sweet girls. It is this levity this ri- 
dicule of all that la good and reapeetable, 
that makes you incur the censure of those 
who are not, like roe, prone to forgive it, 
in the consideration or your better quali- 
ties. And yet, Caroline, there are mo- 
ments when I ask myself whether 1 ought 
to continue a correspondence in which aen- 
timents are often expressed, and principles 
avowed, which are in total variance with 
all that I have ever been taught to believe 
praise-uilhy. If you cannot think and 
feel as ^Qo, learn, at least, to reapect my 
feelings, and do not, by revolting them, 
prevent my continuing your affectionate 
friend, 

Augusta. 



MISS MONTRXSSOB TO LADT A. TBRNOir. 

You do with me as you will, ma irh 
chert; muisy en grace^ send me no more 
scolding letters, and I, en revanche, will 
try not to deserve them, by believing 
every one you know to be aa good, proper, 
and wise, as yourself. Are you not satis- 
fied, nowl I shall be much mortified, if, 
after this act of contrition, you do not in- 
vite me to be your bridesmaid. Weddings 
bring thoughts of matrimony into people^a 
heads, it is said, who had not, before, an 
idea on the subject; and who knows, if, 
among the chosen few selected to witneaa 
your nuptials, some lord of the oremtion 
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may not, from thinking of the a^eeahle 
position of the bride, be led to pity the 
disagreeable one of the bridesroaidl which I 



could haye well dispensed with this excea- 
siTe generosity on her part. Maia quot 
fairef Were 1 to exclucfe her from Lady 



hold to be one of the most lamentable to Annandale's circle, she would become an 



which poor spinsters are exposed. Fancy 
unhappy me, decked in yirgin white, with 
downcast lids— a figure de dreoruianee 
which is, I belieye, a'uta^ on such occa- 
sions — wishing, all the time, that ^* God 
had made mt such a man;*' and that /was 
the proprietor of a certain baronial cha- 
ttau in the north, a park in the south, a 
mansion in the west end '^ of London, and 
a- box at the opera; as well as a certain 
other and still more precious box, bound 
in brass and of large dimensions, similar 
to one whose sparkling contents had exci- 
ted my enyy the day before. 

All these yir^n wishes would naturally 
produce a pensiye expression of counte- 
nance, which would as naturally be attri- 
buted to an amiable disposition, and a deep 
conyictioa of the serious duties which 
marriaffe imposes. A woman that so pro- 
Mrly teels this conyiction must, of coursci 
M likely to make a sood wife; and the 
man, with a free hand, an empty heart, 
and a full purse, who sees a poor brides- 
maid wiping her eyes, as the chariot^nd- 
fbur, with postillions with white fayors, 
whisks off from her sight the blushing 
bride and exulting bridegroom, and does 
not speak comfort to her, muet be a brute. 
Pity is, they say, akin to loye; the pity 
once excited, (and what so likely to call 
it forth as such a scene as I baye de- 
Bcribedl) who knows what may follow! 
and your poor friend may, from a weeping 
bridesmaid, be transformed, in due time, 
into a simpering bride. Do not mar the 
possibility of such a happy eyent, by not 
bidding to your nuptials your amt> cf^mmee, 

Carounx. 



LORD ANNANDALB TO THE MARQUBSS OP 
NOTTIHGHAM. 

Ir your letter of advice had reached roe 
in time, my dear Nottingham, I should 
haye followed it; but when did ad y ice 
eyer come in timel Advice is like experi- 
ence; it always comes when it is too late 
for use. My letter to ta eeieneurie was 
despatched twice twenty-fourshefore yours 
arrived. She has accepted the salve I of- 
fered to her wounded vanity; and has writ- 
ten to me, saying that, in pity to my mal- 
hew she will take Lady Annandale under 
her protection, and render her a ia mode* I 



active enemy; and I know the extent of 
her talents for traeoMserie too well, to ex- 
pose myself to their indefatigable activity. 

1 hope much from the great beauty of 
Lady Augusta for the eomlesae will hardly 
seek to exhibit hetfana charms near the 
youthful bloom oi Lady Annaudale— -a 
bloom near which all other women look 
fade. For my part, I shall afifect to think 
my wife rien de remarquahk in the way of 
good looks; an insensibility which this 
vain woman will attribute to my devotioD 
to her; and it will console her yanity, 
which I know to be as excessive as it ia 
sensitive, to belieye that there is one man 
in London who thinks her more irresisti- 
ble than her beautiful rival; and that that 
man is her rivers liege-lord. 

The settlements are drawn, and on tha 
14th all will be in readiness for the nup- 
tial ceremony. Lord and Lady Vernoa 
have insisted that it shall be performed, 
with primitive simplicity, in their yillage 
church; when, probably, the rector who 
christened la belle Augusta— and her papa, 
for aught I know— will read me a homily 
on the duties of husbands, similar to one I 
beard on a like occasion some three years 
ago. Heigh-ho! how old it makes one feel, 
to recall to memory such a remarkable 
epoch in a man*s life as a marriage! The 
late Lad^ Annandale was a very beautiful 
and amiable woman; maia^ not content 
with being good herself, she would fain 
haye rendered eyery one else equally ex- 
cellent; and, most of all, her unworthy 
lord. Poor dear soul! how pale and sor- 
rowful she used to look, when 1 gave ut- 
terance to any of my opinions on religious 
subjects, or laughed at the peccadilloes of 
people of fashion! She tried to reclaim me, 
as she called it; but she ** did her t piritiuff 
gently," and an unkind or harsh word I 
neyer heard from her lips, nor one imply- 
ing a reproach, uu less it might be the last, 
when she said to me, ** We have been too 
much separated on earth, my dear hus- 
band, by a want of similarity of senti- 
ments: let us not, with my last breath I 
pray you be divided in a future state, by 
a want of religion, and a strict perform- 
ance of all it enjoins.** 

Poor Mary! no husband who fell short 
of tlie virtues of a Wilberforce would haye 
satisfied her; and 1, Heaven knows, was 
the last man on earth to aspire to such 
perfection. Well, to leave the gloomy 
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I^ft, and retarn to the eheerfol fatare. On 
tl»« 14 th, i am to be made a happy man; 
aod I wa«K joa, my dear Nottingham, to 
eome and aee the eeremonv performed. 
Lord and Lady Verrion will expect yon 
•■ the 13th, to do notdiaappoint voire ami, 

AjrVAJIDALC. 



LADT A« TBBIfOll TO MISS MOlTTRSaaoa. 

You are a aad madcap, my dear Caro- 
line; and, were 1 to judge yon* by 
what yon write, I ahoafd consider yoa 
to beaa nnfeeling as yoa are lirely. Yoa 
•hall be present at a certain solemn cere- 
mony which takes place on the 14th; and 
IIm nearer it approaches, the more solemn 
it appears to me. I am persuaded that, 
hao I paid mv long visit to Delaward 
Park before 1 had accepted Lord Annan- 
dale, I never should have acted thus; and 
even now I shrink, with secret repug- 
nance, from the fulfilment of the engnge- 
mentl have so unthinkingly contracted. The 
letters I have received from Lord Annandale 
have influenced my feelings quite as much 
as the various conversations on the sub- 

tect of marriage, and morals, which 1 
tave had with Lady Delaward. He writes 
•s only a man of pleasure would write to 
• woman who had as much levity and as 
little sentiment as himself. Notwithstand- 
ing his letters breathe of passion, it is not 
the sort of passion 1 wish to inspire; and, 
though lam nooaauist, there seems to me to 
be sn immeasurable distance between pas- 
sion and love. The first may be entertained 
without respect for the object, but the se- 
oond and nobler sentiment must be based 
on it. Lady Delaward has inspired love; 
•nd I (but why compare my unworthy self 
with one so infinitely superiorl) have only 
engendered a feeling that the least estima- 
ble of my wx have often excited. And 
yet, tnny it not be, that Lord Annandale 
Is incnpttble of 'entertaining lovet This 
belief is, at Iraat, more soothing to m^ 
aniimrprttpre than my previous supposi- 
tion, and, therefore, I will indulge it. 

The romance h la George Sana, that you 
comnoarU on the subjeot of the amiable 
ikmily of Mrs. Ord, fulls to the ground; 
for, instead of n melancholy tale of error, 
her eldest and handsomest daughter is 
•oon to be unitml to Mr. Neville, the wor- 
thy rector of Delaward; conseonently she 
Will return to the home of her infancy, ba 
Ita huppy mistress. My dear father bus 
detorinuied to give young Ord the next pre- 



sentation of a living, which, he expeets, 
will soon revert to him-- the prospect of 
which has diffused joy throogh the whole 
family. 

Lord Delaward has been absent a week 
on business; and yoa shoald have wit- 
aeaaed the gloom and void, his absence 
spread over the whole circle here, and the 
cheerfulnesa his return raosed, to feel 
how wholly the happiness of a family de- 
pends on the master. You shoald have 
seen the efforts, not always successful, 
made by Lady Delawardf to conceal her 
regret at his departure, her penaiveiieaa 
during his absence, and her joy-beaming 
eyes at his return, to be sensible of the 
power of affection and the happineaa it 
can confer, fiut you will, perhaps, mock 
what appears to me to sacred; and such 
mockery I consider as little short of profa- 
nation. Never had I formed a notion of 
the comforts of a well-ordered home until 
my visit here; for mine, thoagh aboand- 
in^ in all the luxuries of life, wants the 
animating spirit that only a young master 
and mistress can diffuse. The regularity 
at Vernon Hall appeared monotonous to 
me: and the oft-beginning, never-ending, 
visitations of our country neighbors ser* 
ved only to render it more tedious. I had 
learned to dread the thrice-told tales of 
the deaf and old Lady Hamlyn, and the 
pointless bon'tnots of her gouty lord. Lord 
and Lady Dorington's old news half set 
me to sleep; from which happy state I was 
only awakened by their mutual contradic- 
tion of, ** Indeed, my Lord Dorington, it 
was not so;*' and, '* You will permit me 
to know better. Lady Dorington.*' Then, 
the short-sightedness of our old rector, 
who never could distinguish me from my 
mother, the taciturnity of his curate, the 
loquacity of our doctor, and the vulgarity 
of his fat wife, did not serve to enliven 
the periodical dinners at which these wor- 
thies graced the board of my paternal 
home. 

Here, one day of every month is set 
apart for a grand dinner, given to all the 
nobility and gentry in the neighborhood, 
who are conciliated by a dignified hos- 
pitality; but, not encoura^d to that indis- 
criminate familiarity which, to the total 
interruption of all the rational occupations 
of the luckless owners, converts so many 
country-houses into inns. The high cha- 
racter Lord Delaward justly bears in his 
county led all his neighbors to form a 
favorable estimate of his wife, before they 
could juvlge from experience how far she 
was entiued tu iu This is one of the 
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many benefits arising from a high charac- 
ter: it enables him who possesses it to 
abed a lustre on all tliat immediately ap- 
pertains to him; and happy, thrice happy 
IS she, who derives honor from him who 
has chosen her for bis companion through 
life. Heigh-ho! will snch be my loti 
Perhaps I the more desire it, becaase I 
feel that my giddiness and inexperience 
leqaire the mantle of a hosband*s supe- 
riority to cover them, and protect me from 
their effects. 

We leave this the day after to-morrow; 
•nd with deep regret shall 1 quit a spot 
where I have learned to respect what I 
have hitherto been more disposed to scofl^ 
at^the scrupulous discharge of duties; a 
•pot where I have been taiiffht to think 
better of others, and more modestly of my- 
•elf,by having had an opportunity of com- 
paring my own weak, and vacillating cha- 
racter, with that of those around me. 1 
should, under any circumstances, lament 
my departure from Delaward Park, which 
I consider the temple of domestic happi- 
ness; but, when I reflect that I leave it to 
fulfil an engagement that my heart re- 
nounces, I feel doubly grieved, l^e 
foolish, the unpardonable desire, instiga- 
ted by vanity, of throwing off the shac- 
kles of childtiood, firat led me to listen 
to Lord Annanda1e*s flatteries, and to 
overrule the prudent objections of my fa- 
mily; and the more reprehensible folly of 
not acknowledging my weakness, lest I 
should be considered a child, has induced 
me to persevere in it. 

The nearer the time approachee for pro- 
nouncing the irrevocable vows, the more 
do I dread this marriage; and yet I have 
not courage to avow my feelings to those 
who possess the power of extricating me. 
A presentiment of evil continually hangs 
over my mind. It was not thus that La- 
dy Delaward met her afiianced husband at 
the altar! Fool — fool that 1 am, to com- 
pare myself in aught with one so good, so 
wise as she! Come to me as soon as you 
eao, but come without mockery on your 
tongue, or ridicule in your eye; for my 
heart is ill at ease, and my spirits are not 
in a tone to bear your plaiMonterie* Just 
now. 

Your affectionate 

Augusta. 



MISS MOIITRXSSOB TO MADAMK LA MAl- 

guisB Dx viLLxaoi. 

Vernon Ball, 
Pitt roe, ma ehht Delphine! for hero 
I am, doing penance in one of the most 
triiiet ehdttaux in which ever luckless 
dame was immured for her sins. Imaf^ 
nex V0U9 — maia^ non^ you cannot imagine 
any thing half so horrid; crgo^ I must de- 
scribe it. But, to begin at the beginning* 
as all tales should. 

I told you in my last that I was to bo 
present at the nuptials of a certain young 
friend of mine, belie eomme un ange^ ana 
innocent, too, aa an angel, if all we aro 
told of them be true. My little friend haa 
enough of romance in her composition 
to make half-a-doxen modern heroines-* 
enough giddineaa to compromise thrioo 
that number — and enough sensibility to 
be rendered wretched at the effects which 
that giddiness may produce. She is the 
strangest imaginable mUange of all ima- 
ginable qualiiiea. Prond, without being 
vaia, generous to profusion, impatient m 
restraint, yet docile as an infant under the 
influence of tenderness: loving her pa^ 
rents excessively, yet jealooa of their ao- 
serting any control over her actions-— e 
paternal right which, to do them justice, 
they rarely, if ever, exercise. Her own 
feelings would lead her to deaire to in- 
spire a deaperate, or, aa you French call 
it, une grande pamon^ a la Byron, Un- 
happily, too, she has been lately present 
at the marriage of a friend dearer to her 
than I am (though, strange to say, that 
friend ia a atern Mentor, too,) and ahe 
haa also resided some time at the houae of 
that friend, whoae atately happiness haa 
awakened the dormant pride ot my little 
beauty. The consequence is, forsooth, 
that she is no longer satisfied with tho 
passion of Lord Annandale, and ardently 
desires to inspire a grave, a dignified, a 
reapectful sentiment. Ha, ha! the very 
thought of this fantastic foolery makes 
me laugh. Having accepted the first of- 
fer she received (for she is vet little more 
than sixteen, and haa not been preaented 
in the world,) she discovers, that she does 
not love the man she has promised lo 
wed; yet, is ashamed of revealing thia 
circumstance to her parents, leat they 
should consider her a weak, vacillating 
child; which ia preciaely what ahe is, and 
a spoiled one into the bargain, by tho 
unexampled indulgence of her doting fa- 
ther and mother. 
All that I have now told you. Lady An- 
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gusta has written to me ; and a little en- 
couragement on my part would have led 
her to be equally confidential with her 
friends, fiut, this encouragement I did not, 
would not give her, for reasons of my own; 
nay, I have done all in my power to induce 
her to fulfil her engagement. Be it known 
to you, belie el btmne Del phi ne, that, being 
extremely tired of the society of madame 
ma tanit in the country, and extremely 
anxious to pass the ensuing season in 
London, my sole chance for the accom- 
plishment of this desideratum, is to get 
Lady Augusta converted from a giddy and 
useless demaueUe just emerging from her 
(TOTerness and nursery, into a dame a la 
mode: a useful chaperon, in whose bril- 
liant mansion in town I may secure my- 
self a sejour. I am eight years, bien eonnh^ 
the senior of my friend, and have acquired 
an influence over her, of the extent of 
which even she is unconscious. Should 
her lord disapprove of my spending as 
much time as I choose beneath his roof, I 
can always, by insinuating to her that he 
treats her as a child, excite her to rebel 
against his power. At pref^ent, however, 
I see no probability of hein? necessitated 
to practise this stratagem, for he appears 
Tery tractable. 

I had intended taking up my abode for 
the season with notre amie. In eonUeesti 
maiSf helas/ some reports of her impro- 
priety of conduct, that {enire nous aoU dit) 
admit not of denial or defence, have reach- 
ed ma tante^ who would not hear of mv 
Testing a single night beneath her roof; 
nay, who will not hear of my keeping up 
any intimacy with her. I had, therefore, 
no other chance of visiting the metropolis, 
except that of converting Lady Augusta 
Vernon into Madame la Comtesse d'An- 
nandale; and this desirable metamorphosis 
I have accomplished. 

On my arrival here, I found ma petite 
heroine, a second Niobe, all tears: her futur 
evidently mortified at her lachrymose pro- 
pensity; her papa and mamma all wonder 
at her melancholy; and a certain Marquess 
of Nottingham looking as if he too could 
have wept, merely for the pleasure of 
keeping her company. This, you will 
allow, was an unpromising commence- 
ment; ^et I have, by the exercise of tact— 
that virtue acquired in your country, and 
which is more useful than all the others 
eom hi ned— 'managed to restore a good un- 
derstanding between all the parties. 

1 persuaded the sapient papa and mam- 
ma, that all their daughter*s chagrin arose 
from regret at leaving them/ and won their 



hearts by this protestation; I insinnated 
to lefutur^ that when his wife had an op- 
portunity of comparing him with other 
men, she would, be better able to appreciate 
her good fortune in having secured him* 
Had you seen the radiant smile with 
which this compliment was received, yoo 
would have acknowledged, that flattery ie 
worth all the cosmetics in the world for 
beautifying those to whom it is adminis- 
tered. From that moment. Lord Annan- 
dale was my friend, and a aort of confi- 
dential intimacy is established between ue, 
which I mean to turn to good accounti 
There is one person here, however, whom 
I cannot manage ; and 1 hate him, for that 
reason. I allude to the Marquess of Not- 
tingham, who seemed, from the first mo- 
ment of our acquaintance, to recede from 
my advances with a sort of instinctive 
dread, or dislike. I have carefully con- 
cealed my discovery of this sentiment, and 
continued to treat him with cheerful 
courtesy ; but I have, nevertheless, fre- 
quently caught his eyes fixed on me with 
a scrutinising glance, more expressive of 
distrust' than good will. 

His glances have not, howeTer,all been 
confined to me ; for I have detected them 
fixed on Ladv Augusta, with a mingled 
expression of'^ admiration and pity, that 
was not to be mistaken. Her beauty, 
which I must admit to be of the first order, 
seemed to produce an overpowering effeet 
on him when he was first presented to 
her. Her melancholy and nmveti have, 
apparently, increased his admiration ; and 
I predict that, before a year, he will be 
Pami de maUon^ instead of simply Pami di 
milord^ as at present. 

Nothing could he more sentimental and 
lamioyani than the eight-and-forty hours 
passed here previous to la noee. Talk of 
the ennui of the half hour before dinner, 
passed in the library or drawing-room, 
while waiting for some unpolite i2uest, or 
dilatory ekef de cuisine! It is nothing to 
the ennui of the hours preceding a wed- 
ding, as I can now testify. Fifty times I 
expected that Lady Augusta, in a fit of 
sensibility, would have declared her aver- 
sion from the fulfilment of the contract; 
and I am sure that had she done so. Lord 
Nottingham would have rejoiced. I pre- 
vented this step, however, by drawing the 
most brilliant prospects of the future to 
her ; but still more, by my old stratagem, 
dwelling on the animadversions to which 
such a proceeding would expose her, and 
the certainty of being, for years to come, 
treated as a child by her father and mo- 
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ther. This last argrnment was, as hereto- 
fbro, irresistible, and led her to the altar 
of Hymen, a reluctant, because an unloving 
bride. 

Yet, even I — though little used to the 
nelting mood, Heaven knows— 'felt some 
uneasy twitching in the muscle eru ealled 
heart, when I saw the dreadful paleness 
her face assumed, and the large drops that 
ehased each other down her young fair 
eheeks, as she approached to pronounce 
the irrevocable vows. Lord Nottingham, 
who attended as bridesman, was almost as 
iriMie as the bride; and Lord and Lady 
Vernon went nearly as mooh as if death, 
mod not a husband, was about to take off 
their darling. Previously to my arrival, I 
had meditated a little romance, of winning 
the heart of the bridesman-by enacting the 
■eotimental; but an hour in Lord Notting- 
ham's company convinced me of the utter 
hopelessness of such an attempt, and so 1 
at once relinquished it. 1 think I could 
noch more easily have captivated the 
bridegroom ; for he is a vain, a very vain 
nan, and so prone to admire himself, that 
any woman, pot quite a fright, who vied 
with him in doing homage to his attrac- 
tions, would stand a fair chance of being 
rewarded by his gratitude. 

But, to return to the wedding. There 
wa stood, more like some solemn proces- 
sion than a hymeneal one: the bride cling- 
ing to her father*s arm to the last, and 
looking like a maiden-blush rose, twined 
to a venerable oak, which bent down to 
shelter it from the storm ; Lady Vernon, 
|»ale and weeping, leaning on Lord Not- 
tingham, who seemed nearly as disconso- 
late as herself; and I, escorted by Lord 
Annandale, who was replying to my judi- 
ciously administered compliments, by 
warmly repeated invitations to spend some 
months with them. 

Suppose, now, the doe number of tears 
abed (and I protest there were enough to 
illU at least, some fifty lachymatoiies;) 
iho necessary reaponses pronounced, most 
inaudibly by the bride, and sonorously by 
the bridegroom; the nuptial benediction 
given ; and the sobbing Lady Annandale 
torn with gentle violence from the arms of 
her mother, and placed in the travel ling- 
carriajre of her lord; which I saw driven 
off^ with much the same feelings as those 
with which a ship-wrecked sniior, on a 
4eaert island, beholds a vessel pass at a 
distance, which might have rescued him 
from his aoliiary fa)e. Lord Nottingham, 
in pity, agreed to remain two or three 
4aya here, and 1 have promised to stay a 



week; «t the expiration of which time I 
return to my aunt's, whose house, disa* 
pfreeable as I have hitherto considered it, 
IS less tritU thaa this gloomy mansion, 
now that it is bereft of its sole attraction— 
the fair Augusta. In a fortnight, I am to 
join the Annandales in London; where I 
anticipate much enjoyment, en revaneheiot 
this dull visit. 

You would have smiled, aa I did, en 
caehetie^ had you witnessed the dinner 
given in honor of the nuptials ; and the 
host and hostess, between smiles and 
tears— the latter, however, greatly prepon- 
derating — doing the honors to guests who, 
with the exception of Lord Nottingham 
and mvself, might ^ave served as speci* 
mens for a zoological garden, if one was 
formed, to exhibit the luaus naturm of the 
human race, instead of animals. In Prance, 
where there are no old people, either in 
dress or mind, you have nothing like the 
antediluvian figures that every country 
neighborhood in England produces. In 
your gay land, you have old children, who 
have only exchanged, but not thrown by, 
their rattles; while here, most, if not all 
the aged people, give one the idea that 
they, never could have been young chiU 
dren. 

In the innocence of my heart, I attempt- 
ed a few plauanierietj at the expense of 
some of the lame, blind, and deaf, who 
formed a part of the Hopital dee INCURA" 
i^LJ^iS' assembled round the dinner table: 
but the pragmatical Lord Nottingham 
maintained a look of immovable gravity; 
nay, rebuked me with a remark, that he 
never saw any thing risible in the infirmi- 
ties of age. 1 have now described the de- 
lectable pleasures of an English wedding 
to you; and bestowed my tediousness half 
in pity to your expressed curiosity, and 
my own want of a more agreeable occupa- 
tion. Write to me how you amuse your- 
self: that's the best way of telling how 
you are; for one is never ill when amused. 
Adieu, chcre Delphine! 

Voire amU affeeiionnie^ 



THE MARQIVBSS Or ROTTIIIGHAM-TO EDWASD 
M9KDAU1IT, ESQ. 

Fiemon HalL 
I PBOMiSED, my dear Mordaunt, to write 
to you a description of our friend Annan- 
dale's bride; but, were I to tell you even 
half what 1 think of her, you would accuse 
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■est of my dear «nd too indalffent father, 
and mother; bat false pride and the shame 
of being considered ebildish, and Tscillat- 
iog, hare induced me to conceal the real 
state of my feelings from them. Often, 
while at Delaward Park, have I been 
tempted to make to yo« this unhappy 
STowal. Why, why did I not? for then 
•1) would have been well. It was not, my 
dear friend, until, beneath your roof, I was 
• witness to the happiness to be derived 
from a marriage of affection, that my eyes 
were quite opened to the loveless, cheer- 
less destiny I had, by my own folly pre- 
pared for myself. But, even then, I 
struggled against the conviction. I tried 
to think, that when I saw Lord Annandale 
again, my reluctance might decrease; but 
the result has been otherwise— far, tar 
otherwise; and 1 am the victim of my own 
wilfulness! 

Why do I tell yoo all this nows when, 
before the avowal reaches you, my fate 
will be irrevocably sealed? Alas! I di- 
vulge it to you, because my very soul is 
steeped in sadness; and I have no one 
here, to whom it can be revealed, that 
would pity me, except those from whose 
affectionate hearts I would conceal it for 
ever. To leave the home of my infancy, 
even with one beloved, would always 
have been attended with pain; but to leave 
It with one for whom I entertained only 
indifference, is dreadful. A fearful pre- 
sentiment of cTil oppresses roe. I feel 
as if I were about to abandon this place 
for ever; and now, for the first time, 1 am 
penetrated with a sense of all the tender, 
the too indulffent, affection of my dear 
father and mother, and all the gratitude it 
has excited in my breast. 

During the last few days, I have often 
thought, that to dwell here as I have 
hitherto dwelt, surrounded by loving faces 
and affectionate protectors, would be hap- 
piness enough. Why did lever wish for any 
other. How empty, how puerile, appear 
now the brilliant dreams in which my pruri 
ent fancy has indul^red, of the gaieties the 
eplendors of a fashionable life in London! 
when I should shine for my brief minute, 
among the evanescent meteors of the sea- 
son, that flash and disappear. I turn from 
these my frivolous anticipations, at this mo- 
ment, with feelings such as I might expe- 
rience on the bed of death; and wonder and 
Sieve that they could ever have dazzled me. 
i?, who appeared as the necromancer who 
was to conduct me through the magnifi- 



eent scenes he so glowingly deeeribed« 
now looks like the baflled mountebank 
that manoeuvres his puppets before chil- 
dren, who, having examined their mecha- 
ism, and detecteo the springs that move 
them, despise alike the exhibition and the 
exhibitor. Had I never witnessed the 
happiness— -the rational and soul satiafy- 
ing happiness— -which yoa enjoy, I mignt 
never have felt the reluctance I now expe- 
rience to enter a career of dissipation, pi- 
loted by one who seems to thin^ pleasaie 
the end and aim of life. 

I am sensible that 1 stand periloosly in 
need of a high-minded and discerning mon- 
itor, to guide me through the mazes which 
I must enter; one who conld not only give 
me a clew to the labyrinth, but still linger 
by my side, to support and cheer me. I re- 
quire some fond heart in which 1 can con- 
fide—some firm mind, on which I can de- 
pend; and now, with a fearful consciooa- 
ness of the almost vital necessity of these 
safeguards, 1 have forged fetters that bind 
me to one nearly as blind as— nay, mors 
blind than myself; for my inexperience 
awakens a salutary alarm, while he is 
steeled and dulled, by custom, to the dan- 
gers I can discern, but know not how to 
escape. I feel as if, in having precluded 
myself from ever forming a marriage of 
affection, 1 had closed the only door to 
happiness that ever was open to me. Tell 
me, in pity tell me, my dear Mary, that 
though I have missed that portal of fe- 
licity, there is still another, less seductive 
yet not to be slighted-— that of content; 
and I will endeavor to reach it. 

Lord Annandale has never demanded 
why I wept, why I was plunged in sadness, 
ever since he came to claim my hand. Had 
he queationed me, I might have been 
saved; for such a demand would have led 
to an avowal of my feelings. Now it ii 
too late; and I count the hours of fteedom 
that still remain to me, as one on the bed 
of death does those of his fitst-fleetinff ex- 
istence. Never have I thought of the 
dread hereafter so frequently, nor with so 
little alarm, as during the last few days. 
It no longer seems terrific to quit this nir 
earth, and the blue skies that canopy it, 
when one*s fate is linked with that of a 
being from whom separation would occa- 
sion no sorrow. No! it appeara to me as 
if the rending of such chains would coo- 
sole me for bursting the chain of life. 
Think of— pity— and, above all, love, year 

AueirsTA. 
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THE MAJftQDBSB OF NOTTUTOHAM TO EDWARD 
MORDAUMT, B8Q* 

Delaward Park» 
Mt friend Delaward is indeed a lacky 
man, my dear Mordannt; forhehaachoeen 
a womao whom it is impossible to see 
without admiring, or to know without es» 
teeming. I noTer saw a menage that pre- 
•ents so tempting; an example to a Bene- 
dict to forswear his solitary state^ as Dela* 
ward^s. One soul, one mind, seems to 
animate him and his lovely wife. Here 
is no disgusting display of the uzorious- 
ness so often and indelicately protruded 
before friends, during the first mbnths of 
wedded life, and as often followed by the 
indifference that succeeds unwisely in- 
dulged passions, leading to their inevita- 
ble result — satiety. No! perfect confi- 
dence, warm admiration, profound respeet, 
and boundless content, reign between this 
happy couple, and bid fair to continue 
while they live. Lady Delaward is at 
once the most dignified and simple-man- 
nered of her sex; one, before whom no 
man could utter a light word, or breathe 
an unholy thought. An atmosphere of 
pure and elefated sentiment seems to en- 
Tiron hen and all who approach are influ- 
enced by it. There is nothing chilling or 
lepelling in her demeanor; for, though she 
baa all the dignity of a matron, she has 
all the gentleness of a child: but there is 
an indescribable charm around her, that 
preelodes the entrance of the vulgar and 
eommon-plaoe topics with which we en- 
tertain the generality of her sex; or rather, 
to speak more accurately, the fashionable 
portion of it. 

To tell Lady Delaward any one of the 
piquant anecdotes, or kiatairea d double en* 
Im/e, that are daily related to the women 
of our coterie in London would require an 
impudence that not even A ■ ■ possess- 
es; though he, Heaven knows, is no pau- 
per in that social bronae, which, like the 
famed Cor'nthian brass, eontains all the 
elements of durity, additionally hardened 
and consolidated by the fierce fires to 
which it has been subjected. 1 worship 
that native purity which innocence alone 
can give, and which shines forth in every 
look, word, and action, of Lady Delawaro; 
while I turn with disgust from that affecU 
ed prudery, arising, if not from a partici- 
pauon, at least from a knowled^ of evil, 
which induces certain of onr ladies to cast 
down their eyes, look grrave, and show the 
extent of their knowledge, or the prurien- 
oy of their imaginations, by discovering 



even in a harmless jest something to alam 
their experienced feelings. I respect that 
woman, whose innate purity preventa 
those around her from uttering aught that 
could wound it, much more than her whose 
sensitive prudery continually reminds one 
that she is aufnt of every possible inter- 
pretation of which a word of doubtfal 
meaning admits. 

And Lady Delaward, this *' chaste and 
fair,'* but not inexpreasive she— for she 
talks as angels might be imagined to talk* 
is the friend of Lady Annandale, and 
loves her as a younger sister. Nothing is 
more captivating to me than a cordial af- 
fection between two jyonng and beautiful 
women. Perhaps it is its rarity that con- 
stitutes its charm; for nothing is morerartt 
notwithstanding the well-acted roiee of 
friendship we continually see got up in 
society between women who entertain a 
mutual detestation. 

The unstable basis of such ephemeral 
fanciea is selfishness; hence, it is not to be 
wondered at that the fragile superstruc- 
tures soon totter and fall to the prround. A 
share in an opera-box, similarity of pur* 
suits, a knowledge of each other's /uiitoiif, 
which precludea embarrassment in those 
quartettes that invariably occur wherever 
these female Py lades and Orestes appear* 
are the motives of half the friendships ax- 
istinjir among ladies of fashion. They heri 
conunually together, addreas each other 
by the most loving epithets — ^pour into the 
eara of their admirers a thousand aecrets 
of the concealed peraonal and moral da- 
fecta, and the numberless artifices of their 
dear friends, to which they have recourse, 
in order to supply the want of beauty. It 
ia thua we learn that poor Lady so and so, 
or Mrs. so and so, would be the most de- 
lightful person in the world; only that she 
happens to have every physical and al- 
most every moral fault that ever fell to the 
lot of woman; but the greater part of 
which, owing to the hlindneas or atn- 
pidity of the world, are left to be discov- 
ered by the discriminating eyes of her 
dear friend, who relatea them with such 
professions of regret at their existence. 

Of how many women, whose complex- 
ions I have praised, have I not been told 
by their supposed devoted friends, and not 
without a smile at my ignorance, that they 
wore rouge; until I almost began to doubt 
whether such a thing as a real rosy 
cheek, proceeding from pore bright 
blood circulating within the epidermiSf 
were a desideratum possible to be found. 
Every very fair woman I sawy was, aa 
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the iineere frtendt of each informed roe, 
indebted, not to oatore, but art, for tbat 
delicate tint. In abort, their frank and ex- 
plicit confetaiona brougfht me to conaider 
•very handaome woman aa a aort of mod- 
ern Thiabe, peeping behind a wall of 
white and red. But thia waa not all. The 
Jetty loeka 1 admired were, I waa inform- 
ed, the propertiea of the ladiea they adored, 
only becaoae tbey had bought them; the 
pearly teeth I praiaed, were ehefs iTteuvre 
from aome faahionable dentiat; the dark 
eye-browa that atrack my fancy, owed, 1 
waa told, their rich black to the newly in- 
vented dye; and even the red lipa, emulat- 
ing the hue of coral, had been tine<Hl, aa 
By informant atated, by a chemical prepa- 
ntion* Such being the diacloaorea made 
by fri«fnda in faahionable life, it ia not much 
to be wondered at that 1 am incredoloua 
M to the aincerity of the aentiment of 
Driendahip between fine ladiea. 

I hare hitherto only believed it to exiat 
in thft mind of an acknowledged beauty to- 
warda aoroe remarkably plain but well- 
bred woman, who aerved aa a foil to her, 
end did not hate her for her own inferiori- 
ty. 1 am, howoTer, no longer a aceptic aa 
to female friendship. Lady Delaward, 
young and beautiful, feela it, in the ntmoat 
signification of the term, for Lady Annan- 
dale. Hera are not the praiaea that artful 
women, themaelvea handsome, think it 
prurient to bestow on any other beauty 
pamed in their presence; cunningly select- 
ing her defects for their exaggerated eulo- 
gium8,and leaving unnoticed in their pane- 
gy rice, the charma that would bavejuati- 
Bed them. 

No: Lady Delaward, when I extolled 
the peraunal faacinaiiona of Lady Annan- 
dale, aimply anawered, «' Yea, ahe is the 
moat lovely peraon I ever aaw.** But, 
when 1 said that ahe appeared very amia- 
ble, her countenance sparkled with anima- 
tion, and her cheeka bncame tinged with 
a brighter hue; her whole face, while un- 
der the glowing efiecta of her warm affec- 
tion for her friend, reminding me of one of 
thoae fine alabaaiier vaaea, with a light in 
it, that displaya even more its own spot- 
less purity, than it illuminea the object 
around it. 

** You should have known Angoata,'* 
she aaid, **aa I have done, aince her in- 
fancy, to be able to appreciate all the ad- 
mirable qualities she posaesaes; qualitiea 
which not even the undue indulgence of 
her doting father and mother haa been able 
to obacurs. " 



*' I do not like ber friend, Miss Moa- 
treasor,** observed L 

Lady Del ward waa eilent; bat a graTe 
expreaaion stole orer her face. 

''Neither do we,** replied Delaward; 
**and I heartily wish Lady Annandale 
may aee aa little of ber aa possible, for I 
think her " 

**Hu8h! my dear Delaward,*^ aaid bis 
wife, gently; '*we must not prejudice others 
against her.** 

At this moment a letter waa brought to 
Lord Delaward, who, having broke the 
aeal, banded ita encloanre to Lady Dela^ 
ward, who exclaimed, '*A letter from 
dear Anguata !** 

She eagerly opened it ; and I remarked 
that, aa ahe peniaed it, ber brow indicated 
that ita contents gave her pain. This 
sentiment evidently increased aa she con- 
tinued to read ; and, at length, ahe rose 
and quilted the room, as if overpowered 
by her feelings. 

Delaward hastily followed her, and left 
me, I candidly confesa, experiencing for 
the firat time in my life, an insatiable ca- 
riosity. Lady Annandale haa, probabljTt 
in thia letfer, explained the aoufce of the 
aadneaa in which I saw her plunged 
the three days prerioua to her marriage. 
How 1 should like to read it! It is 
strange, it is unaccountable, the deep in- 
tereat I take in her. Had 1 beheld her all 
gaiety and smiles, I shonld« if I know 
myself, have merely thought of her aa a 
beautiful girl, like one of thoae loTely 
creatures we aee, admire, and forget. But 
her melancholy and apparent indifference 
towarda Annandale, have inveated her 
with a much deeper in tereat for ms than 
her beauty, faoltleaa aa it ia, could ever 
have excited. What can that letter have 
contained, to awaken such regret aa was 
displayed in Lady Delaward*a looks and 
manner? 

1 must leave yon; a necessity, at which 
the length and dulneaa of tliia epiatle will 
make yoa rejoice. 

Yours STer, 

NoTTUieHAM. 



MiaS MONTRXaaOR TO LA MARQVISB OB 
VILLKBOI. 

Hbrb I am, ehere ei belle amxe^ once 
more ehex ma tante^ who ia even more 
ennuyetue than ever, which ia saying a 
great deal; and who preaches morality to 
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■le from morningf nntil niffhU Yoa should 
have seen your poor friend demurely ee%t- 
ed vM-«-vw to the patriarchal Lord and 
Lady Vernonf in their family ooach« re- 
turning to the temple of mniit, at I style 
the mansion of maaame ma tantet listening 
to the oft-beginning, never-ending praises 
of their daughter, who, if they are to be 
credited, is a perfect paragon of perfection; 
while I know her to be nothing more nor 
less than a very pretty, capricioast spoiled 
child, wilful and fro ward in no ordinary 
degree. Perhaps it is this yery knowledge 
that makes me feel attached to Aogiista; 
for, paradoxical as it may appear, it is 
easier to pardon the faults, than the Tirtaes 
of our friends; because the first excite a 
■elf-complacency always agreeable; and 
the second, a sense of humiliation, which 
indisposes us towards the inflictor. 

After all, it is a very agreeable thin^ to 
have a doting old papa and mamma— doting 
in the double sense of the word— who look 
at all one's thoughts, words, and actions, 
through the bright medium of affection, 
and not through the dull one of reason, as 
my sapient aunt Tiews mine. I really be- 
lieve she considers me as nothing short of 
a very wicked person; for, the homilies 
with which she indulges me on every pos- 
sible occasion, prove how greatly she im- 
agines me to stand in need of them. 

The Vernons, marieifemme^ are gooe 
to the modern Grandisons, as I call Lord 
and Lady Delaward; where they ara to 
remain some time, to be consoled for the 
loss of their daughter. They had made 
Hp their minds, I fancy, to accompany 
Lady Annandale to town; but, I advised 
Lord Annandale not to encourage this in- 
tention, unless he wished to be the sub- 
ject of ridicule to all London, by import^ 
ing this antediluvian couple (in their old- 
fashioned coach, which resembles the ark 
of Noah) into the fashionable world, to 
shock universally, and be universally 
shocked. I tried to enlighten my friend 
Augusta on this point; but she who knows 
nothing of the manners of society, was in- 
dignant at even the supposition that her 
dear father and mother could ever be de 
trap any where; so I left her to indulge in 
her parental illusion, and directed my 
counsel to her lord, who is more tracta- 
ble. 

Lord Nottingham preceded the Vernons 
to Delaward Park. I like not that man; 
and, I fancy, there is an instinctive dislike 
between U3. He is the beau ideal of an 
Englishman: proud, reserved, and digni- 



fied, with a degree of self-respect that |>ra- 
eludes him from ever compromising him- 
self; and with that scrupulous good-breed- 
ing, which deprives those who dislike hiim 
of the pleasure of attacking him. He it 
a man whom it is impossible to ridicols{ 
nay more, he imposes a certain respectful 
restraint, even on his opponents, by hia 
high bearing and polished manners. Hia 
mind seems to be very cultivated, and hia 
person and face are remwrkMy ditUngue$t 
the highest praise, in my opinion, that caa 
be accorded to male ffood looks. He ia 
the sort of a person 6 jairt furtur h Parig^ 
and to remain wholly unmoved by his sue^ 
cess; and yet, ** this most potent, grave, 
and reverend signior,'* is evidently capti- 
vated by the wnoe loveliness of a spoiled 
child of sixteen, having hardly deigned to 
bestow a glance on the matured charms of 
your friend. I tried him with all my 
witcheries — let fly a shower of bon moii^ 
repartie$^ and brilliant anecdotes, that 
would have covered me with laurels ia 
your redierehi circle in the Rue St. Ho- 
nore; but, they fell as unheeded as a dis- 
play of fire works before an astronomer 
examining he debut of the last new comet* 
I then assailed him with piquant criti- 
cisms on all the modem French authors: 
talked of the vigorous power of Victor 
Hugo; the mysticism and sentimentality 
of Balzac; the passion and eloquence of 
George Sand; the maritime descriptions 
of Eugene Sue; the eomigue of Paul do 
Kock; and the hardie$9e of Jules Janln* 
The man, instead of being charmed, look- 
ed perfectly petrified: and without reply- 
ing to me, turned to Augusta, and asked 
her, with a look of undissembled alarm, 
whether she had read those authorsi A 
weight seemed taken off his mind when 
she answered in the negative, and stated, 
that the only modern French books she was 
in the habit of persuing, were those of 
Chateaubriand, De Lamartine, and Cas- 
imir de la Vigne. 

'* They are the writers that I also read," 
said Lord Nottingham, '*and the ones that 
I should place in the hands of a wife, or 
sister.'* 

** You surely cannot be so very English 
— which, with me, is a synonyms for pru- 
dish — as to object to a young lady*s peru- 
sal of the authors I have namedt** asked I; 
^' authors, whose works contain the truest 
pictures of actual life!*' 

** There is much, very much in actual 
life. Miss Montressor, of which I should 
wish a wife or sister of mine, to remain ia 
10* 
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total ignoninee. On this poiBt I am ready 
to ezcTaim with the poet, 

*OiTe me a fHond, witbia wboM well-poiMd mind 
Bzperience bokto her iieat. But let my bride 
Be innocent, ti flowera. tbkt (Vegraaee ebed, 
T«t kuow not tbej are f weet.* ** 

"Oh! you/' I returned, "are one of 
those who would treat women as pretty 
puppeu, formed for your playthingrs, and 
■ot admit us to a free communion of that 
koowM^ of which you are so proudV 

**• I would debar your aex from no part 
of the knowledge of which ours ought to 
be proud; but, fdo not think, in proscrib- 
ing the modern authors yon hare enume- 
rated, such a motive could be fairly attri- 
buted to me. I would hare the reading of 
women confined to works of which the mo- 
rality and purity might serve to strengthen 
their own; and 1 can no more approve of 
placing in their hands books that tend to 
■lake them acquainted with all the vices 
that sully human nature, however well 
portrayed, than 1 should approve their wit- 
nessing the scenes where such vices are 
oommitted, as a useful philosophical les 



face, whfch, always handsome, was now 
lighted up with increased animation; and 
1 marked her turn from him, to look at the 
roan who was, the next day, to become her 
husband, with a glance in which neither 
affection nor approbation was visible— to 
my eyes, at least. She was probably at 
that moment drawing a comparison be- 
tween the two, not advantageous to the lat- 
ter. 

In this little (discussion, and dorinjir the 
pauses of Lord Nottingham, Lord Annan- 
dale defended my favorite authors with 
more seal than ability; consequently his 
flimsy arguments rather injured than served 
my cause. 

** Surely, my dear Nottingham, your are 
unjustly severe! — Bah! man ami, you are 
too prudish. What can he more droll, or 
more amusing, than some of the scenes in 
the works you have censured? 1 ^nite 
agree with Miss Montressor in admiring 
them. — Well, you may say what you 
please; but be assured that you will find 
few people so cynical as not to be vastly 
amused by those writers." 
I tried to get up an argument on the ro- 



■on* Women, Miss Montressor, according mantic and classical schools for writing. 



to my opinion, should know no more of 
the crimes of human nature, than they do 
of the fearful maladies to which it is sub- 
ject. You would not have our matrons 
•tudy anatomy, or visit the hospitals, in 
order to see to what infirmities flesh is heir; 
it is enough for them to be aware that mor- 
tal beings are sometimes sorely smitten by 
loathsome diseases, without investigating, 
or studying them: so, is it sufilcient for 
them to know, that vice and error exist, 
without analytically examining the symp- 
toms, causes, and effects, so artistically 
displayed in the authors to whom you have 
referred." 

*' You, probably, think we are only good, 
because we are what you would call inno- 
oent, and what 1 term ignorant. Lord Not- 
tinghamV 

** Happy and charming, I am sure you 
are, only while you are innocent,'* he re- 
plied; *' for, a knowledge of evil, even 
though it guard from a participation in it, 
leaves a stain on the purity oi the female 
mind, and a cloud on its brightness: for a 
bigh-souled woman, while abhorring the 
erimes she discovers, where she thought 
•11 was fair, must pity while abhorring; 
and dfep pity dims happiness.*' 

Augusta listened to him with an atten- 
tion 1 never before saw her pay to any 
one; her eyes were fixed on his expressive 



and instituted comparisons between the 
passionata and reflective works of our day, 
giving the preference to the former. But 
all my erndition was thrown away, at least 
on Lord Nottingham, for he replied not to 
my tirade a ki De Stael; but Lord Annan- 
dale seemed duly impressed with the ex- 
tent and variety of my jovoir, and has, I 
can perceive, formed a high notion of my 
powers. What if this preux ehtvaUer^ 
Lord Nottingham, were to become ena- 
mored of Lady Annandale, and »/she were 
to bestow on him her vacant heart-— for 
vacant 1 know it is — and if 1 were to blow 
the incipient flame into a blaze! I see a 
whole romance, nay, two romances, com- 
prised in these three little — irs. Should 
nothing more eligible, as the elderly Isdies 
say, offer, I may effect a dinoument to this 
pretty fiction, which may place the coronet 
of a countess on my brow, and a strawberry 
one on that of Augusta— no bad exchange 
for her, I think, and not a very bad ar- 
rangement for myself. In a few weeks I 
shall be in London, whence you shall be 
kept in au eourant of all 1 do, or intend to 
do. I hope noire cumtesse will not, with 
her usual indiscretion, show me up, by re- 
lating any of our little peccadilloes at Vi- 
enna and Paris; but she is a sad bavarde^ 
and commits her friends nearly as much as 
she compromises herself, by her impru- 
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denoe. Jid£o^ eara Delpbine! Wish soo- 
cet8 to your 

Cabolihb. 



LADT DBLAWARD TO LADT JLHlfANDALK. 

I WILL not dwell on the pain joar letter 
has |nven me, mj dearest Augusta, neither 
will! enter farther into the sabjeet of the 
imprudence you have committed; retro- 
spection being now useless, except as a 
warning for the future, dearly paid for by 
the experience of the little happiness to be 
derived from a perseverance in wilfulness. 
Lord Annandale is now your husband; and 
I cannot think so ill of him at to believe 
that be would have become so, had he 
known yoar repugnance at the last to form 
the tie. It m lormed, and is indissoluble; 
and by this, your first and fatal error of 
judgment, you have placed yourself in a 

Sosition to demand a never-ceasing pru- 
ence, and never-slumbering self-examtna- 
tion, to enable yon to fulfilthe duties yon 
have imposed on yourself. To a wife who 
loves her husband those duties become 

J pleasures, because she knows that on their 
iilfilroent depends his happiness, as well 
•s her own; but to one who is so anfortn- 
iiate as to marry without a sincere and de- 
voted affection, they should be, if possible, 
more sacred, as their scrupulous discharffe 
is the only atonement she can offer nir 
withholding that love which is to sweeten 
the draught of life; and which every aaan 
has a right to expect from her who volun- 
tarily bestows on him her hand. Many 
have been the marriages without love that 
have been peaceful and respectable, if not 
happy. You, my dear Augusta, having 
committed a serious fault, must redeem it 
by your virtue; and prove, that not to be 
wise, is not to be unworthy. Leave no 
effort untried to attach yourself to Lord 
Annandale: gratitude for bis attachment to 
you ouf^ht to excite kind feelings; and, 
when to this is added the knowledge, that, 
had you not accepted his offered hand, be 
might have found many lovely and amiable 
women who ^ould gladly have become 
his wife, and given him their affections, 
Tou surely cannot act otherwise than as a 
kind, indulgent friend, who will make his 
home cheerful, and his name respected. 
You must seriously examine your opinions 
and sentiments with regard to him; for in- 
difference or dislike are great magnifiers 
of the defects of those whom we view 
through their medium, and we are seldom 



{QSt when we permit their interventiotrr If 
le is not ail that you could desire, desparir 
not of rendering him so; for much depends 
on the use yon make of the influence yon 
will naturally aequh^ over him. Lord 
Annandale has lived too much rn the great 
world to have escaped the faults it engen- 
ders; its glare and artificial enjoyments 
may have, probably, blunted the fine edge 
of his feelings, and led him to descend to 
less wise, and less elevated views and 
pursuTts. Let it be yoar task to lead him 
back to a more healthy tone of mind, and 
to more rational occupations; and be it 
yours to reap a rich reward, in the con* 
seiensness or duties fulfilled, and of tran- 
quillity, if not happiness, seenred. R»> 
member that he bears a portion of the chain 
that binds yon together— -a chain to which 
he willingly submitu»d, because he believed 
thatyoa would make his bondage light, in 
preferring him to all other men; a natural 
conclusion, knowing, as he does, that it 
was solely owing to your request that your 
parents yielded hiro your hand. Virtue, 
generosity, pity, all call on you, my dear- 
est friend, to respect his happiness, even 
though yea may nave sacrificed some por- 
tion of your own. You owe this fulfilment 
of yonr duty no less to your excellent fa- 
ther and mother than to Lord Annandale. 
Think what would be their despair, if, 
having yielded their daughter so muck 
sooner than ]^arents in general are called 
on to reiinqnish their children, and to a 
husband chosen by htr, and not by them, 
they discovered that she had imposed on 
their credalous affection, and left them» 
who so loved her, for one she did not love* 
Spare them this blow, my dearest Augus- 
ta; and let your next letter bring better 
tidings to your true friend, 

M. DXLAWARD. 



THE HABQUBSS Or NOTTINCHIAM TO n>WAB» 
MORDAUNT, XSQ. 

Belaward Park* 
I NKVER thought so seriously, nor with 
such complacenoy, of marriage, my dear 
Mordaunt, as since 1 have been beneath 
this peaceful and happy roof, which seems 
fittea to be the verj temple where Hymen 
oufsht to be worshipped. You know that 
Delaward was always my model of what 
a nobleman should be; but, I assure yon, 
1 now look on him as the model of hus- 
bands—a part, few, even of the best men, 
perform with tlMtt just mixture of firmness^ 
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tallied tbat liiM Montrestor's sole wealth 
consisted in her beautj, directed to her 
ooly the most dishonorable views; to 
which, ere long, she fell a Tietim. 

^The joong ladies were eqnallj com- 
promised; and both expected the same 
•tooement would be offered. This hope 
was ooly fal filled oo the part of the Mar- 
qnis de Villeroi; for the day that saw him 
prirately lead Mademoiselle de MeronTille 
to the altar, witnessed the imprompta de- 

Firtare of the CheTalier de Carency from 
lorence, leavinj^ Caroline Mootressor a 
prey to all feelings save remorse; for that 
•eotimeot, hers, aofortooately, was not a 
•pirit to feel. The Duchesse de Meron- 
Tille pardoned a step in her daoghter that 
was now irrevocable; and the Marquis and 
Marquise de Villeroi concealed the guilt 
of Caroline Montressor, and extended to- 
wards her a Crieodship the sofe basis of 
which was pity. A letter, soon after re- 
ceived from the fiiithless lover, onder 
cover to Villeroi, gave the finishing blow 
to every womanly and proper feeling in 
this unhappy girl; and from the hour of 
its receipt may be dated the commence* 
meat of her total demoralisation. He 
•tated, that In loving her, and seeking the 
gratificatioo of that love, he but obeyed 
lllfrdictates of nature and philosophy; and 
he left her from a conviction tnat their 
meetings would be interrupted by the 
mciandre which the marriage of her friend 
would occasion, or their pleasure be de- 
stroyed by reproaches, because he could 
Bot, or would not, like his friend, finish 
Ifaeir charming episode of love, by a 
comedy larmoyanaie of marriage— a finale, 
which his poverty forbade, and his princi- 
ples opposed. 

*** You are young and charming, ma 
teile^^ he wrote, * and mav command a 
rich marriage, which should be the end 
tod aim of every portionless beauty. 
When you have accomplished this desi- 
deratum, 1 shall be one of the most humble 
of your slaves; but until then, let me, as a 
friend, recommend you to be prudent in 
your conduct. The interests of women 
and men are wholly opposed: that of the 
one is to ^t married; and that of the 
other, to avoid it by every possible ooeaits; 
«nleM driven to the altar of Hymen by 
the goading scourge of grim poverty, that 
ipant spectre, who had compdled more vic- 
ttma to the fatal step than love ever enticed to 
it* Be circumspect, then, ma chbre petite,- 
count on my discretion; and let us hope to 
meet in Paris at some future day, when 
you shall have imposed the galling chaius 



of marriage oo one of your rich and dell 
compatriots, and emancipated yourself 
from the thraldom oidemoUeUeMhip, Wealth 
gives every thing except youth, beauty, 
and health— these you possess; and, if 
you play your part skilfully, the richec 
jofk may attain. Keep this object always 
in view; and learn to smile at the fade 
sentimental ity and romance, that never 
fail to subjugate your sex to ours. Adieu, 
mm dure Caroline; tdwuz toujoure totre, 

Humi.* 

^ Caroline Mootressor oeither wept nor 
pioed at this confirmation of the noworthi* 
ness of him for whom she had sacrificed her 
honor. l>ie last French novel she had 
read, had displayed a heroine abandoned 
under similar circumstances, 'who rose 
(as the writer stated) auperior to the blow 
aimed at her peace, and, ascending the 
pedestal appropriated to talent and wit, 
hurled around ner the weapoos of both; 
captivating, while wounding and mocking, 
the victims she made. 

"«Sucb will 1 be,* said Caroline to 
herself; and, from this day, she devoted 
all her time, all her energies, to acquiring 
a proficiency in those accomplishments 
most likely to aid her views. She was 
permitted by her foolish mother to accom* 
pany the Villerois, to Vienna, while she eo- 
tablished herself as a resident in the hotel 
de Merooville at Paris, with her duchesse, 
who ofifered her a home during the absence 
of the young people. At Vienom the 
beauty and talents of Miso Montressor at- 
tracted general attention; and more thao 
one of her admirers would have become ' 
suitors for her hand, had they not been 
alarmed from a step so irrevocable by an 
imprudent intimacy which she formed 
with the Comtesse Hohenlinden, whose 
conduct furnished the common topic of 
scandalous animadveraion in every circle* 

**The young Due de R., at that period 
the cynosure of the neighboring eyes at 
Vienna, soon becafne fascinated with the 
English beauty; and the eomtesse; whose 
sympathy for the flames of others was in 
proportion to the indulgence of her own, 
lost no opportunity of affording him inter- 
views with her friend. But Caroline, 
who, in the adoption of de Carency's 
counsel, never lost sight of the prospect 
of a rich marriage, conscious that a Huison 
with the royal Due would lead to no such 
termination, maintained her prudence; and 
established for herself, in bis eyes and 
those of the comtesse, a reputation for 
I virtue such as they, at least, had rarely 
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Mcoontered. The grood Btnperor lavish- 
ed presents on the meritorious yoong wo- 
man who could resist his captivating 
grandson; and Caroline Montressor be- 
eame the fashionahle belle of the court 
circle. Her intimacy with the Comtesse 
of Hohenlinden opened to her a new pa^ 
in the history of human life. She saw in 
her a woman of hiffh rank and great for- 
tune, almost wholly regardless, not only 
of virtue, but of its appearance, living on- 
ly for the gratification of her passions; 
and so volatile and capricious, that the en- 
guetneni of yesterday gave place to the one 
of to-day: and this woman, braving public 
opinion and outraging delicacy, was fetie 
by all. No one doubted her culpability, 
and some censured, but a// received her. 
Such an example fixed Caroline Montres- 
sor for ever in her false and pernicious 
J principles; and the hommage she saw of- 
ered to her guilty friend, finally over- 
threw in her mind all the barriers that se- 
parate the good from the vicious. 

**The works of Rousseau, Voltaire, and 
Diderot, were eagerly perused by this 
youog female philosopher; who found her- 
self, at seventeen, a willing believer in 
their sophistries, and ready to do aught 
that could facilitate her course in the am- 
bitious path she had entered. She became 
the confidente of the Comtesse, who had 
now formed an attachment to the Marquis 
de Villeroi; and was, nearly at the same 
time, intrusted with a love affair of his 
yoong wife. Neither shocked nor dis- 
gusted at these disclosures, she encoura- 
ged both in their reprehensible conduct, 
because it rendered her necessary to them; 
and sank herself still lower, by this foul 
participation in their ^uilt. 

** Returned to France, she continued to 
reside with the Villerois, over both of 
whom she had acquired an ascendancy that 
gave rise to a thousand evil reports. 
These reports were so generally circula- 
ted and believed at Paris, that they pre- 
eladed the chance of her forming a mar- 
riage at all suitable to her views; and 
when, several years afterwards, on the 
death of her mother, her aunt, who came 
to Paris to offer her protection to her niece, 
taw the supremacy she exercised in the 
establishment of the Villerois, and heard 
the reports in question, she gave her the 
alternative of returning at once to England, 
or of being altogether abandoned by her 
tole relative. 

*' The wish of forming a good marriage 
in England, that Eldorado of rich hus- 
bands, induced her to aceept liar aunt's 



protection, much to the dissatisf^tiisn of 
the Villerois, who found her presenerand 
lively conversation an agreeable relief to* 
the (fulness of their occasional tHe-i'tHeir 
while sh^ was ever a useful assistant to 
their plans of mutual deception. She left 
them, promising to return, if she foiled 
in accomplishing her views. Subseq.uent^ 
ly, finding her aunt's residence, where 
she had been a considerable time fixed, 
most uncongenial to her tastes, she coa-^ 
trived to render herself so agreeable to 
Lady Annandale, that she has been a fre* 
quent guest at Lord Vernon's and, I doabt 
not, has influenced his daughter in form* 
ing this marriage. 

** All that I have told you, I heard from 
Lord Warrenborougb, who heard it from 
the Chevalier de Carency himself at Tu- 
rin, a short lime after, when that disso- 
lute man told it as an amusing example of 
his triumphs over female virtue: and I 
have communicated it to you in the belief 
that, having met Miss Montressor, the ro- 
mance in which she has played so discre- 
ditable a role msv amuse you. Judge, 
then, how Lady Delaward and I tremble 
for her poor young friend being beneath the 
same roof, and exposed to tiie contaminating 
example of such a person. Already baa 
my wife endeavored to warn Lady Annan- 
dale of the unworthiness of Miss Mon- 
tressor, although, until yesterday, I never 
disclosed its extent to her. She consi- 
ders, and I agree with the opinion, that it 
is her duty to lay the fact before her friend, 
and will write to her immediately on the 
subject." 

Here ended Delaward's tale to me, and 
here must end my voluminous epistle to 
you. Is it not worthy of a French novel) 
Poor Lady Annandale! into what hands 
has she fallen ! 

Ever yours, 

NomNOBAM. 



TBI couimsa or annardalk to the 

COUNTESS or DBLAWARD* 

Cbmwenor Square^ J9priL 
YouB letter really alarmed me, my dear 
Mary; and I have asked myself, more than 
unce, what mine could have contained to 
have called forth such anxiety, not about 
my feelings (and they most required it,) 
but my conduct, which, 1 trust, will ever 
be blameless. I do not, and feel I never 
can, love Lord Annandale; but does thia 
fact indicate that I Mil b^ui nnkiild at 
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•n onfaithful wife! I trast not. If yoa 
koew him, you would entertain no fears 
for his happiness, whatever you might for 
mine. As long as he sees me well look- 
loffi well dressed, and well receiTed, he 
will be satisfied: a clouded brow, a paler 
cheek, or a stifled sigh, are not tilings to 
mlarm him, or even to be remarked. He 
thinks there are only two species of wo- 
men, the romantic, who are the young, 
and who, knowing nothing of real life, in- 
dulge in the illusions of imagination, sigh 
for an ideal happiness, and shrink from 
the positive one within their reach; and 
the unromantic, who are not the very 

?roung, and, having lost all the illusions of 
ife, are content with the homely and un- 
imaginative enjoyments it can bestow. 

He concludes that I shall arrive at this 
last state in due time; and, en attendant^ 
thinks that it is not unbecoming to see a 
▼ery young woman pale and pensive. He 
does not know that, before youth has 
learned to discriminate, the heart some- 
times becomes suddenly matured, and sup- 
plies the fatal knowledj^e which is usual- 
ly the growth of experience. It seems 
to me as if I had ju:nped from childhood 
to maturity at one step; but that step 
has been over a precipice, in which my 
happiness has been ingulfed. It is not, 
it surely cannot be, a spirit of envy that 
actuates me; but ever since I have seen 
your home, and witnessed how you are 
loved, my very soul has pined and ached 
with a consciousness ot the want of a 
similar blessing. Were I so loved, and 
by one I could respect, 1 think I could be 
happy, even though I felt not that fond, 
that lively tenderness, which I have seen 
•parkle in your eyes, and tremble on your 
lips, when your husband has approached. 
It is a sad thing to look at happiness only 
through another*s eyes. It seems to me 
as if the being loved, cherished and res- 
pected, by a good and honorable man, 
would be sufficient for happiness: one who 
mingled you with all his thoughts of this 
world, and all his hopes of the next; who 
left you with regret, and returned with 
delight; to whom you could reveal every 
sentiment, every feeling, as to a second 
aelf; one whose experience was to be your 
guide, and whose firmness your protection. 
You and Lord Delaward give me the idea 
•f two rational beings, united to divide 
the cares and share the blessings of life; 
while Lord Annaudaleand I remind me ot 
two persons forming a party of pleasure, 
into which as much amusement as possi- 




ble is to be crowded, and who have oo 
other ties, or aim, or end. 

The erening we came to town, he pro- 
posed taking me to the opera: I declined, 
because 1 was fatigued, and wished to past 
the first evening of my a^'our in a house of 
my own, quietly at home. I explained 
these feelings; he assented, and left the 
room— to see to the comfort of my esta- 
blishment in my own apartment, as'l con- 
eluded: but no such thing. After an hour's 
absence he returned, dressed for the eyen- 
ing, wondered that 1 had not ordered tea, 
and said he was going for an hour to the 
opera, and then to the club; saying which, 
he kissed my hand, and hurried otf, leav- 
ing me BO less surprised than mortified at 
being thus deserted. Does not this first 
triaie evening in my new abode seem omi« 
nous! I will endeavor not to entertain the 
apprehension. 

Over the chimney-piece in the library in 
which I was seated, I observed the portrait 
of a lady, so beautiful, yet with such a me- 
lancholy countenance, that it increased the 
sadness 1 already endured, i felt sure it 
must be that of his wife— of her who was 
my predecessor here. He had not once 
looked at it on entering. How heartless ! 
This portrait reminded me that he was a 
father; and its sweet, mournful expression 
occasioned me to experience a deep interest 
with regard to her child. 

*' She, too,'* thought I, ** has been here 
neglected, and, like me, abandoned to soli- 
tude. She, perhaps, loved him, and wept 
in agony the neglect that pains me so 
littlt-: she was, therefore, more wretched.** 
And again I looked at that beautiful face, 
the eyes of which seemed to return my 
glance with mild pensiveness. There are 
some hearts in which the germ of melan- 
choly is implanted even from their earliest 
youth, and maturity only s;rengtheus it. 
On such persons, the inevitable ills of life 
fall with a weight that, if it crush them 
not wholly, leaves them eternally bruis- 
ed in spirit. Such a spirit was hers 
on whose resemblance I gazed with an in- 
terest that no portrait ever before excited 
in me. Every thiiig in (hat pale lovely 
face announces it. Yes; i will be kind to 
her child; that sweet, appealing look pleads 
not in vain. 

I experience a strange feeling in this 
house, as thnush 1 were an intruder; 
whichever way 1 turn, I see around me all 
the indications that 1 have taken another's 

tiace. The house was fitted up to reeeive 
lady Annaiidale as a bride; her ciphefi in- 
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termingled with flowers and flrold arabes- 
ques, ornaments all the farnitgre in the 
apartments appropriated to me, the gloss 
scarcely off them; and she-^io her grave, 
and I — in her place. And yet the separa- 
tion caused by death appears to me less 
terrible than the moral divorce of two 
hearts that ought to love, but cannot sym- 
pathise. She on whose portrait 1 gaze is 
not more separated from him than I am. 
An inseparable barrier, that of indifference, 
divides us, but he heeds it not: the heart is 
a possession he seeks not to acquire. There 
is a picture of her in every room. He must 
have loved, or have fancied that he loved 
her: yet now he seems to think of her no 
more than if she had never existed, while 
/can think of nothing else. How can we 
forget those dear to us, and losti Metbinks 
that, 

From oat the rniTe of every firiend we loved 
Springs up a flower (aa fabulisu relate, 
Arose from tbe red stream of AJaz^s wounds;) 
Memory *tis named; and, watered by our tears. 
It lives and grows, until its fibres strike 
Into the heart, nor leave it until death. 

No; I was mistaken when I said he must 
have loved her. There is an indelicacy 
and insensibility iu this parade of air the 
memorials of his first wife, that prove he 
could never have loved either of us. If / 
hved him, 1 could not bear all these 
mementos of another; and, even as it is, 
when he stoops to kiss my brow, I find 
myself unconsciously looking at her pic- 
ture, as if I expected it would betray some 
symptoms of dissatisfaction. When he 
returned home, which was not until four 
o'clock in the morning, he hardly apolo- 
gised, either for the length of his absence, 
or the unseasonableness of his return. 

He was, as he always is, in high spirits; 
(how I dislike a person that is alway$ in 
high spirits!) seemed elated by his en- 
counter with his different friends, and talk- 
ed of the parties he had arranged for me; 
an endless succession, it would appear, of 
dinners, balls, and wireea. I asked, where 
was his childt and he said— - 

*' Oh, by the bv, I quite forgot poor lit- 
tle St. Auoyn. He is at Riclimona, for he 
has been ailing-— cutting his teeth, or af- 
flicted by some other of the endless mala- 
dies to which children are subject.'* 

And this man is a father! 1 will go to 
Richmond to-morrow, and see this poor 
child, who shall not, while 1 live, jxrant a 
mother. I already love, because 1 pity it; 
and shall derive from it more pleasure than 

Vol. II.— 11 



from all the gaieties which its parent has 
promised to obtain for me. 
Ev'er your affectionate 

AUOUSTA. 



THE COITNTBSS Or DXLAWARD TO THE 
COUNTKSS or ANNARDALE. 

Indeed you are to blame, dear Augusta^' 
in thus giving way to depression, and ex- 
pecting from Lord Annandale a sensibility 
that few men ever retained after twenty* 
five; and none, even to that period, who 
have made society and its artificial en- 
joyments the principal object of life* 
There has been no deception on his part; 
he showed himself, from the beginning, in 
his true colors; one of those who like, 
and are liked by, the world, as they style 
that small portion of it which is comprised 
in the fashionable circle of the metropolis. 
The suceea de soeiete is the utmost extent 
of his ambition; he has acquired it himself, 
at the expense of the more solid and ster- 
ling qualities, which a contact with the 
world is 80 calculated to injure, if not de- 
stroy; and he now, donbtless, wishes to 
secure it for you. He captivated your 
youthful mind by his descriptions of that 
society in which you are now called to en- 
act a part; and you are unreasonable in ex- 
pecting that he will abandon the habita 
which he has indulged for years, ignorant, 
as he probably is, that you disapprove of 
them. 

A romantic mind, to sympathise with 
yours, you must not expect to find in Lord 
Annandale; but a kind, good-tempered, and 
cheerful companion, you may calculate 
upon, and must be content with. This 
is more than falls to the lot of all; for re- 
member that happiness consists, not in 
having much, but in being content with 
little. Greatly as 1 condemn artifice, there 
is sometimes a necessity of adopting it in 
married life. I refer to, perhaps, the only 
occasion where it is innocent, which is, 
that of not appearing conscions of a hus- 
band's faults. As long as he believes they 
are not discovered, his vanity, if no better 
feeling influence him, will induce his stu-' 
dious concealment of them, which is the 
first step towards their amendment: but, 
when once he knows they are exposed, he 
becomes reckless and callous. 

Heaven forbid, my dear Augusta, that I 
should have any doubta of yoi^onodool 
being alwaya what it oogfal to Im; wImiI' 
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1 dread in yoo is a disresrard of appear- 
ances — a neglect of the tnadow of good- 
ness, while joa are satisfied with possess- 
ine the tubaianee. This is what is most 
to oe dreaded; for all very young women, 
too early thrown into the Tortex of the ar- 
tificial stream of fashion in which so many 
lepatations, if not virtues, have heen in- 
gulfed. luTaloable as is the honor of a 
woman, be assured the possession cannot 
console her for the loss of its reputation— 
a loss to which her own heedless inexpe- 
rience, or levity, continually conduces, 
and which leaves her, through the remain- 
der of her life, a target for the arrows of 
the censorious. 

I learn, with regret, that Miss Montres- 
aor is to take up her abode with you this 
season. Beware of following her counsel, 
or letting her introduce into your home 
circle any of the persons with whom she 
associated while on the Continent; of 
many of whom report speaks most injuri* 
ously. Yon know how I dread giving 
credence to, or repeating scandal, but 1 
cannot reconcile it with my sense of duty 
towards you, to conceal the real character 
of this unworthy person, whom I sincerely 
wish you had never known, as she is the 
last woman I should wish to see installed 
beneath your roof.* Let no human being 
know that your husband is not an object 
of your strongest attachment; for, that once 
known, you will become an object of spec- 
ulation and distrust to those who, judging 
of all women by a few of the worst speci- 
mens of the sex, conclude, that she who 
loves not her husband, either loves, or is 
ready to love, some one else. 

Avoid intimacies, either male or female, 
aioept with persons whose reputations are 
calculated to add lustre to yours, for much 
evil is often occasioned by a contrary con- 
duct. All the faults attributed to a woman 
in society are supposed to be known, and 
shared, by the females of the clique in 
which she lives, and, if they have ever 
been suspected of indiscretion, she shares 
in the censure. The kabituea of a house 
give the color to the reputation of its 
mistress. The men are invariably sup- 
posed, by the good-natured world, to be 
more than mere acquaintances; and the 
women, eonfidenieg. It is by such impru- 
dent habits of familiarity that many a wo- 
man has lost her reputation, while her vir- 
tue has remained unimpaired. 

• Hert foUowf a ■Utement timilar to the one, 
■Mde by Loii^ Delaward to Lord NotUnffbam, which 
to avoid repetition, we have eupfireMea. 



Your excellent parents are well, and as 
cheerful as our united attention can make 
them; but they pine for yoU| and intend 
soon joining you in London. Lord Not- 
tingham leaves us to-morrow; he is a very 
agreeable companion, possesses a highly 
cultivated mind, and great warmth of 
heart. He is one of the few with whom I 
would consent to share my hnsband*s 
friendship. His attention to your father 
and mother has been unremitting; and they 
have formed a strong attachment to him. 

Write to me often, dearest Auffusia; tell 
all you think and feel, to one who, if she 
sometimes chides you like an elder sistert 
always feels the love of one. 

M. Dbulward. 



THE COUHTCSS or ANNANDALB TO THB 

coiniTBSs or dxlaward. 

Dearest Mart: — ^I kept my resolution; 
and, in defiance of Lord Annandale*s rep- 
resentations of the unreasonableness of the 
measure, 1 proceeded to Richmond, the 
day after my arrival in London. My per^ 
severance in this scheme at first discom- 
posed him, for he had, as he asserted, 
made engagements for me; but at length 
he yielded, and, to mv dismay, said some- 
thing about his considering my impatience 
to see his child as a flattennff proof of my 
affection for its father. I blushed, from 
consciousness of how unmerited was this 
eulogium, for so he evidently meant it to 
be; and, as a reward for my supposed ten- 
derness, he offered to accompany me to 
Richmond, as if it were a sacrifice on his 
part, having, as he declared, a thousand 
things to do. 

On arriving at a little damp-looking cot- 
tage, overgrown with ivy, situated in a 
rural lane at Richmond, we found the nurse 
absent; and the poor child 1 came to seCf 
consigned to an untidy slip-shod ^rl of 
fifteen, who was endeavoring to pacify it, 
by jingling a bunch of keys, and singing, 
or rather screaming a tune. The nursct 
she said, bad gone out with a friend, only 
five minutes before. 

** No! she be gone out ever so long ^o,** 
exclaimed a dirty child, of about six years 
old, who was torturing an unfortunate kit- 
ten; ** mammy went ever so long ago, with 
that cross man who eats half our dinner.'* 

" Hold your tongue, Bessy,*' ejacula- 
ted the elder, '* and don*t speak till yoo*re 
spoken to;** an advice that appeared by 
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tto means to gratify her to whom it was 
addressed. 

Neyer liad I beheld any thinflr offering 
tiieh a disgusting pietare of Qncreanliness 
and disOomfort as this abode; and its in- 
Iwbitants were in perfect keeping with it. 

The poor dear little boy was attired in 
a low-priced cotton dress, Dositi?ely dirty; 
with a soiled and tattered lace cap, the 
Temoant of former elegance, on his head; 
the face, pale and rigid, indicating that in- 
cipient disease had already assailed him, 
ind his cries, or rather moans, were most 
painful to hear. 

Lord Annandale was shocked. 

''This is Tory dreadful!*' said he; 
** would yon believe it, Augusta, I thought, 
until we came here, that this poor little 
fellow was in a most comfortable resi- 
dence, which this was described to me to 
be; and for which, my steward told me, a 
large rent was paid. And see how the 
poor little wretched boy is clad— positive- 
IT like a beggar's child; notwithstanding 
this abominable nurse sends such bills for 
his wardrobe!*' 

I ordered some water to be made warm, 
and inquired for clean clothes, to dress the 
child. 

*«They be mostly all at the wash," re- 

Jdied the elder ffirl, opening a drawer 
rom which she drew torth two nearly 
worn-out frocks and cans. 

«' No, they ben't at the wash," said the 
ineorrigtble younger girl; *^ mammy took 
*em all with her to Loo'on to sell; the 
cross man made her.** 

** It's no such a thing!" exclaimed the el- 
der, (coking much embarrassed; '* they're 
dl at the wash." 

I took the poor and mnch neglected 
child, and, hayincr performed the necessary 
and long disused ablutions, dressed it as 
well as I could, this being my first at- 
tempt at any operation of the kind. Then, 
haying sent one of the footmen for some 
Naples biscuits and milk, I succeeded in 
making a little panada, which the poor 
little fellow eagerly deyoured. Wrapt in 
my shawl, and sleeping nearly all the time 
on my bosom, I brought the dear infant to 
London; and, when he opened his eyes, I 
was repaid, amply repaia, by a smile, and 
the (quiescence with which I was permitted 
to kiss its pale mouth. 

Lord Annandale, although shocked at 
the scene we had witnessed, appeared to 
forget his own share in the culpable neg- 
lect of his child, in the anger he betrayed 
against its wicked nurse. He fancied, that 
ia allowing an unlimited som for the sup- 



port of his offspring, he was doing all that 
was required; neyer recollecting, that hia 
profuseness encouraged the cupidity of the 
designing impostor to whom he eonfided 
it; and who, charging for luxuries the child 
neyer had, denied it the common comforts 
necessary for its preseryation. 

«' You are yery ffood to that poor little 
animal,** said Lord Annandale, (how the 
word grated on my ears !) '* but pray don*t 
kiss it until it is pnrified from the disgusts 
ing atmosphere it has so lately left.** 

*' I feel no disffust towards the dear in- 
fant,** answered 1, coldly. 

'* Ay, that may be, but that I do; aod I 
don't wish to fancjf year red lips and fair 
cheeks associated in any way with the im« 
purities from which we snatched him.*' 

I cannot tell yon, Mary, how the grosa 
selfishness of this speech shocked me. 

I haye had the nursery rendered as com- 
fortable as possible; haye secured a steady 
respectable woman as nurse, and bought 
a wardrobe for my little protege. Already 
he begins to look quite a different being: 
and the doctor 1 haye consulted for him 
gays, the delicacy of his health arose only 
from neglect. How dread fnl a subject for 
reflection! and yet, his father seems uncon- 
scious of his most culpable ahare in what 
might, and, as the doctor says, would haya 
occasioned his child*s death. 

The dear little fellow knows me perfect- 
ly, eyinces his joy when he sees me, by coo- 
ing, and holding out his tiny hands; and 
nestles bis head in my bosom when they 
want to remoye him from me. / caa 
now look with less sadneas on his dead 
mother's portrait; and I could almost fancy 
it also looked less sad. It is soothing to 
haye aomething to loye, some creature that 
depends on one for its happiness. This 
helpless innocent almost reconciles me to 
a destiny that will henceforth serye to ren- 
der his less forlorn, and eyen a reflected 
happiness is not to be underyalued. I haye 
been spoiled at home — home, dear and aa- 
crc»d name; how many fond associations 
does it recall ! Not only did I form the 
source whence all the felicity of my dear 
farher and mother flowed, but they, eyery 
hour, eyery moment, made me senaible of 
this gratifying fact. Here 1 am lost, eon- 
founded with the crowd, hardly gen8ib\eof 
my own identity, now that it seems so lit- 
tle essential to the enjoyment of those 
around me. Lord Annandale's habits and 
pursuits haye all been so long formed, and 
without reference to me, that I aeem in no 
degree necessary to the routine of his plea- 
sures. Political and social ^yocations fill 
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up 80 much of his time, as to leaye little 
of it for domestic enjoyments, had he a 
taste for such, which I know is not the 
case. The feverish existence, so general- 
ly pursued here, is destructive to happi- 
ness. Married people are rendered so 
wholly independent of each other for so- 
ciety and companionship, that it is not to 
be wondered at, if they often forget the 
ties which bind, without attaching them. 
^ man of fashion, 1 really believe, mar- 
ries merely because a well-born and well- 
bred woman is considered a necessary ap- 
pendage to his establishment, to do the 
honors of his house, and assist him in ad- 
ding to its splendor. But a belief that his 
happiness depends on her, no more enters 
into his head, than if she stood in no near 
and dear relation to him. She is not the 
confidant of his secret thoughts, the sooth- 
er of his troubles, or the sweetener of his 
hearth. No ! she is an eligible person to 
■hare his dignities, and help to sustain 
them. She wears his family jewels, sits 
at the head of his table, gives him an heir 
to bis honors, is polite and courteous to 
bim and his friends — and he is satisfied. 
"Whether the is, or is not, he never pauses 
to inquire. Nay, more, he would treat any 
indication of discontent as proof of a very 
Dnreasonabje erigeanee. What does she, 
what can she reouirel Has she not a bril- 
liant position? This is the first essential 
in the catalogue of necessaries for happi- 
ness, in the estimation of the world in gene- 
ral, and of the male part of it in particular. 
Yet who, with a sensitive heart or eleva 
ted mind, ever attained felicity in it, unaid- 
ed by the domestic affections? As well 
might it be supposed, that, because a wo- 
man is sparkling in diamonds of an inesti- 
mable price, she is happy. The brilliant 
position, like the glitter of the diamonds is 
only seen by others; the own«»r beholds 
not the lustre, though she is conscious ot 
the weight. Has she not wealth to furnish 
every object that taste or fancy can desire, 
or luxury suggest? True; but did wealth 
ever yet yield happiness, unless he with 
whom it is shared gave zest to its enjoy- 
ment? As well offer gold instead of bread 
to a starving wretch in a wilderness, as 
imagine that riches can satisfy a heart pin- 
ing for affection and sympathy. If I know 
myself, I think that, had i found my hus- 
band's happiness depended at all on me, I 
should have silencea the murmurs -of my 
own heart to administer peace to his; but 
as it is — vet will I not despair, yes, 1 will 
cling to this new, this helpless object, that 
has none else but me to protect or cherish 




him, and endeavor to forget, in his wel- 
fare, the selfish regrets of a disappointed 
spirit. How happy are you, dearest Mary, 
in having found a partner for life whose 
purest source ef enjoyment you constitute, 
and to whom your perpetual presence and 
soothing attentions are too necessary not to 
render even a temporary deprivation of 
them felt as a misfortune difficult to be 
borne, and their restoration impatiently de- 
sired ! 

Alas ! I fear I must pray not to become 
your envious, instead of being, as now, 
your affectionate friend, 

Augusta AifNAicnALK. 



MISS MOITTRESSOR TO THE NARQUISB M 
VlLLKROl. 

Me void ehereamie% in London, that ima- 
gined Eldorado of spinsters; where rich 
bachelors float on the surface of society, 
as fish do in rivers, to be caught by those 
who know how to lure them. But, thougl| 
they frequently rine to the bait, and nibble 
sometimes, yet are they rarely hooked. 
Whether their escape proceeds from their 
wariness, or the onskilfulness of the ang- 
ler, I have not yet had time to ascertain; 
but I mean to make the experiment, an4 
you shall hear the result. 1 more than 
once feared, that after all, I should not 
come here; madame ma tantt had so maiiy 
scruples to be vanquished, and was so lit* 
tie disposed to yield any of them to ny 
reasoning powers, of which, enirt rwu9, she 
appears to entertain no very exalted opin- 
ion. I console myself for her humiliating 
depreciation of me, by the recollection that 
in proportion to the obtuseness of the mind 
acted upon, is the want of perception of 
the ability of the agency brought to bear 
against it. It is thus that our vanity offers 
a salve to the wounds inflicted on it. My 
Hunt thought, forsooth, that Lady Annan- 
dale was too young to be a prudent chape- 
ron for me. J ventured to suggest that I 
was old enough to be a prudent chaperon 
for her. This retort only produced a por- 
tentous shake of the head, and a — ^' 1 feart 
Caroline, you have adopted habits and aen- 
timents on the Continent totally at vari- 
ance with our English notions of propriety; 
notions that render you a very unfit friend 
for one who ought to be wholly, purely, 
Enfflish.** 

*» But, ma chhe tantt " 

'^ Call me aunt, in good plain English, 
Caroline; for your French aunts seem tQ 
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me to be very like comedy aants, odI^ 
broaffht oo the stage to be doped or ridi- 
eoled, or both.*' 

^' Well, my dear aant, in sober* sad 
ED^lisb, why should yoa suppose that the 
feeling and notions on the Continent are 
at Tariance with those of England?*' 

** Because I haye seen andbeard of con- 
duct in foreigners that I consider most 
objectionable; yet which, amongst them, 
eicited no censure." 

*' That is to say, aunt, yoa heard no ill- 
natured aoimadyersions on it. The tale 
was not whispered in every society, with 
all the exaggerations that malice can lend, 
antil the whole story was changed, as 
would haye been the case in England." 

** Caroline, your depreciation of your 
own country is neither honorable to your 
Jodgment nor to your patriotism." 

** And haye yoa seen or heard of no con- 
duct in English people that you considered 
most reprehensible?** 

** Examples of such may exist, I grant; 
bat they neyer fail to excite uniyersal cen- 
aore." 

'« Granted, my dear aunt; for the Eng- 
lish are a very censorious nation. They 
loye scandal as people do snuff: it excites 
them: but, when they have winked away, 
and whispered, and read away, in the 
acandal-yendiog papers, the reputations of 
half, if not all their friends, do thoy break 
off from them, and leaye them alone, not 
In their glory, but in their notoriety? No 
aaeh thing. They discoyer that poor Lady 

C had a veinr foolish husband, who 

Beyer looked sufficiently strictly after her; 
and, therefore, she was more to be pitied 
tban blamed for that disagreeabk affair .• 

this same said Lady C haying a ffe- 

nerous confiding husband, who, belieying 
in her protestations of affection for him, 
neyer dreamed of her liking another, until 
her guilt was made uniyersally known. 
He is generally censured: * he ought to 
haye suspected,* — * he must have known,' 
— > he was ffreatly to blame,* say all the 
world. And for what? that he loyed, and 

trusted his wife. Then Lady D , how 

deplorable her fate! With such a jealous, 
auspicious husband, was it to be- wondered 
at, that the poor, dear soul fell into that 

sad scrape? Lord D was wholly in 

&ult. If men will be so jealous, suspi- 
cious, and severe, they must put up with 

the consequences. Lord D is univer- 

aally censured because he did look after 
his wife, yet could not saye her; and this 

is the justice of society. Lady E , 

whose bad conduct admits of no doobty 



is found to be a most injured woman, be- 
cause her husband is suspected of having 

liked Lady F ; as it an error in the 

husband's conduct could excuse that of the 
wife ! The English can no more dispense 
with the scandalous papers on the Sab- 
bath, than they can with going to church. 
One is, perhaps, considered a fit prepara- 
tion for the other; for, as we are com- 
manded to pray for all sinners, it is aa 
well to know them, and their whereabout, 
en detaiL^* 

'* Caroline, Caroline, that is a yery im- 
proper mode of talking.** 

'* A very improper mode of acting, I 
think yoa ought to say, my dear aanU 
Now, on the Continent, there are no scan- 
dalous papers ; no trials in the courts of 
law, to ofier a bonus to the malice of dis- 
charged domestics, or to enable husbands 
to put into their purses the valuation affixed 
to the honor of their wives. Scandal is 
not there considered a necessary stimulant 
to the daily food, and almost as indispen- 
sable ; the consequence of which is, that, 
if there exists as much immorality oo the 
Continent, the proofs of it, with all the 
disgusting details, are not obtruded, to 
shock the old, and corrupt the young. 
And this, sorely, is an advantage gained.*' 

'* I deny it, Caroline. As wen might 
you assert, that, if a contagious disease is 
making its ravages unseen and unsuspect- 
ed, it is less dangerous to a community, 
than when it' is made knoWn, and people 
are warned to avoid it.** 

" Then you, aunt, approve the trials to 
which I refer ?*' 

•« I must always, on general principles^ 
approve a salutary severit]^, while I de- 
plore its necessity. If an incurable gan- 
grene attack a limb, I should advise its 
amputation: on the same system 1 should 
counsel a similar treatment of those mem- 
bers of the moral body, that I sanctioned 
in the physical one.** 

'*Then you approve the odious expo- 
sures of conjugal infidelity ?** 

** The trials that too frequently occur in 
England, and on which yon, Caroline, 
have commented with a degree of freedom 
and flippancy habitual only to women 
who have lived long out of this country, 
have one great moral effect which those 
who take a superficial view of the sobject 
may overlook. I refer to the publicity and 
revolting details that accompany them ; 
which are so appalling, that it is easy to 
belieye, that the terror they inspire may 
have served to deter many a woman 
from condnot that might lead to such a ra- 
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salt. A sense of shame is so inherent in | 
|)ie female heart, in which Providenee, for 
its own wise purposes, has implanted it, 
that it often operates in enabling wcmen 
successfully to combat and overcome a 
passion that might have triumphed over 
Tirtoe. You may remember it is recorded 
tiiat when suicides became so frequent 
among oar sex, that numbers were every day 
committed, the only effectual mode found 
for arresting them, was by the enactment 
of a law, decreeing, that the persons of all 
women ffuilty of this fearful crime were to 
be publicly exposed. The sense of mo- 
desty and shame, stronger than the fear uf 
death in woman's heart, stopped the ma- 
nia* Are not the trials you alluded to, 
Carolioet a more shocking exposurel and 
may we not believe them to be an equally 
salutary preventive of crime?'* 

** But do you not think, aunt, that a 
husband ouffht to show some lenity to his 
wife, though she may have erred!** 

*^ Why, surely, you could not expect a 
man of honor to sit tamely down with a 
wife who had violated hersi By so doing, 
lie would become the tacit sanctioner of 
her guilt, and permit her pernicious exam- 
ple to sully the morals of his children.'* 

** Will the exposure of her crime, with 
all its loathsome details, serve to preserve 
their morals, aunti" 

*' Guilt punished is always less danger- 
ous, as an example, than guilt tolerate!.'* 

** Casuists might pronounce otherwise, 
aunt.'* 

^* I am no casuist, and wish you were 
less of one. But I repeat, that you have 
imbibed most erroneous opinions— all that 
you have now been stating is so wholly in 
contradiction to English feelings and no- 
tions, that I mast again assert, that I con- 
sider you a very ineligible companion for 
80 young and inexperienced a person as 
Lady Annandale.** 

1 give you this stupid dialogue between 
my aunt and me, that you may enter into 
some of the peculiar characteristics of the 
English; one of which is, to believe theni- 
selyes the most moral people in the world, 
while society teems with scandalous anec- 
dotes, which, if only a quarter of them are 
true, would prove some portion of the up- 
per classes to be the least moral in the 
world, Mr. So-and-So is openly talked of 
as the lover of Lady So-and-8o, and in- 
vited wherever she visits. Many mothers 
would not hesitate to let her chaperon their 
daughters, and, if spoken to on the sub- 
ject, would answer, — *' Oh, yes, it is per- 
^tly true; people do aaj very shocking 



things about poor Lady So-snd-So ; bot 
every body receives her, and she gives 
such pleasant parties, and is such a nice 
person.*' 

My dear compatriots are content to dis- 
play their pretensions to morality, by ceu* 
ouring all who depart from its rules, rather 
than by an adherence to those rules them- 
selves. And, having censured, they, like 
good mothers, receive back to their bosoms 
the children they have whipped, but not 
amended. Enough, however, of the Q!a- 
glish, en masses for the present. 

Now, for my friend Lady Annandale| 
who is the strangest person imaginable. 
Only fancy, she has taken it into her ec- 
centric little head to conceive quite a pas- 
sion for a pale sickly child of her hus- 
iiand's, eighteen months old ; and as dis- 
agreeable as all children are at that age. 
Le mari^ pauvre homme^ seems quite flatter- 
ed ; though not a little emhelin by this ca- 
price of his wife's; which, with the usual 
vanity peculiar to his sex, he attributes to 
her affection for him. She spends whole 
hours playing with and caressing this un- 
healthy little thing, and never seems so 
happy as when in its company. The 
evening I arrived, I found a chosen few of 
the ilite of Annandale's friends were to 
dine here ; but, judge of my agreeable 
surprise, when I saw the comiesse^ notre 
eotniesse, of Hohenlinden, enter. 1 had 
not written to apprise her of my intention 
of coming, so that she was as much sur- 
prised at the rencontre as 1 was. It was 
the first time of her seeing Lady Annan- 
dale; and she*po8itively stood immoveable 
for a minute, so much was she struck by 
her extraordinary loveliness. If 1 caa 
judge by the human countenance of what 
is passing within, I should say she was 
more astonished than delighted at the 
blaze of beauty that broke upon her; though 
she quickly recovered het presence tT esprit^ 
and, embracing Lady Annandale a la 
Frangaise^ said she hoped that, as an old 
friend of Lord Annandale, and a still older 
friend of la cherie Caroline Man 7Ve«or, as 
she always calls me, la belle Lady Annan- 
dale would not consider her a stranger* 
The glance — half menace, half reproach— 
which sa seigneurie bestowed on Annan- 
dale, when she thought herself unobserved, 
unfolded their whole position, past and 
present, to me, as fully as if it had ail 
been written in legible characters: and it 
was comical to see him, in order to con- 
ciliate la eomtessCf looking as compunctions 
as possible for having wedded a lovely 
woman. 
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It strikes me that Lady AnnaDdale is 
more beautifal than ever, and I can already 
perceive that she creates a wonderful aen- 
•ation here. I can also perceive that 
madame la eomteiH has been the love of 
Annandale, who has persuaded her, V\\ be 
•worn, that his marriage was one of con- 
wenanee,' and she, who has vanity enough 
to believe all that administers to its grati- 
fication, has taken his BtAtemeai au pied de 
la kttre. I fancy her saying to her friends, 
^«e paiivre eher JSinnan&k: it tn adore 
toujoura^ maU il eat forei de se marier^ 

Xyrehomme/ Commeeeladoittechagnner 
rCeUpoB du tout jotie, R m^a avoue^ 
Otfin qu^elle eat bien laide^ maia tria rteA.** 
You fancy her repeating this to all her 
coterie — and then the brilliant beauty of 
Lady Annandale breaking on her without 
any preparation! I would not be milord 
at the next interview for something; as 
notrefrau grafinn is apt to be energetic 
in her demonstrations of dissatisfaction, 
when deceived by any of her adorers. 

She has not grown younger since we 
•aw her last; au contraire^ she looks 
bagard and faneei but all that she loses 
in natural charms she endeavors to supply 
by artificial substitutes, and resembles a 
piece of mosaic well put together. I, 
lather spitefully talked of some of her ad- 
mirers at Vienna; and in that ton^ of ba- 
dinage in which you have sometimes 
flattered me I excel. See looked abashed 
Uft she has, 1 conclude, been persuadinff 
Annandale that he alone has ever stood 
bigh in her good gracea. I can percieve 
that it is the fashion attached to her posi- 
tion, and not her charms, which has won 
bia homage; but this is not a rare occurs 
lence here, Englishmen being more vain 
of the preference of a dame a la mode^ 
bowever plain than of that of the most per- 
fect beauty who is not en vogiie. What a 
contrast is there between the young and 
blooming Augusta, with her sylph-like 
fiffore, graceful movements, and sparkling 
countenance, and this mature Teutonic 
Calypso! 

La comteaae affects a grande tendreaae 
ior me; so I conclude that she wishes to 
make use of me in some way or other: 
we shall see by and by. The taiaaez-uUer 
of her manners seemed to astonish more 
than please Lady Annandale, who drew up 
with an air of offended dignity, very like 
that usually resorted to, on similar occa- 
aions, by her prudish friend, Lady Dela- 
ward. Notrefrau grafinn was, however, 
qaite insensible to this assumption of 
matronly decorum;— ^be regarda as litUe 



as ever the opinions which others may 
entertain respecting her* I think, that to 
this open ana contemptuous indifference as 
to whether she conciliatea their esteem or 
respects their prejudices, she owes her 
popularitv with my compatriots; who are 
m general prone to yield their suffrages to 
those candidates who appear the least 
eager to obtain them. Ot that unreformed 
borough, *'good society,** the most effective 
members are often those who are the most 
independent of the electors. La eomteske 
is, consequently, at the head of the rooct 
fashionable, if not reputable circle. Plea- 
sure is the order of the day, which they 
enter into, here, with a business like sort 
of perseverance in the pursuit, that provea 
they have indefatigable energies, if not 
wisdom. Amusement (as our social efforts 
to repel the enemy enn%U are conven- 
tionally denominated,) which on the 
Continent is partaken of gaily and airily, 
is here a very serious affiiir; and labori- 
ouslv occupies the attention of those, who, 
in place of abandoning themselves to it 
with the cheerfulness of foreigners, pur- 
sue it much as sportsmen do a fox, with 
no little risk, and still less enjoyment. 

But, on all these subjects, I shall soon 
be able to make you ou/ot/, as I intend to 
study them, con amore, and give you the 
benefit of my observation. Adieu, ehere 
amUi ditea milk ehoaea pour moi au mar* 
quia. 

Voire Caroline. 



THB MARQUESS OV NOTTINOHAM TO EDWARD 
MORDAUNT^ ESQ. 

I Lsrr the Delawards with regret, and 
arrived here, three days ago. 1 found all 
all London, by which 1 mean, the clubs 
and society raving of the beauty of Lady 
Annandale, qui fait fureur. 1 attended 
the drawing-room yesterday, and saw her 
presented. Every eye was upon her, and 
every tongue loud in her praise; that is^ 
every male tongue; for the ladies wonder- 
ed what induced people to make such a 
'fuss about her-^Acy saw nothing so very 
wonderful in her. Miss Montressor was 
also presented; and, had she not been near 
Lady Annandale, would have been ad- 
mired, for she looked extremely well. To 
the generality of persons she must appear 
a very handsome woman. Her figure ia 
graceful and symmetrical, and her features 
peculiarly regular and diatingue,- bat tba 
expression of her countenance is ro mm 
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extremely disBg^reeable; for it has that 
hardness which belongs exclusiyely to 
persons whose thoughts had neyer risen 
above the passions and feelings of the 
worldly minded and calcnlating; a cha- 
racter quite the reverse of what I like to 
•ee in a female face. Miss Montresaor 
seems perfectly aware of the value of all 
the advantages she possesses in her pre- 
sent position, and determined to avail ner- 
•elf to the utmost of them. She affects 
to treat Lady Annandale as a spoiled child 
over whom she has unbounded influence, 
and Annandale as a chosen friend. From 
the ffood understanding that seems to sub- 
sist between Lady Annandale and her, I 
conclude she has contrived to exculpate 
herself from the charge made against her 
honor. To effect this was easy, with so 
unexperienced a person as Lady Annan- 
dale, who would be likely to redouble her 
kindness towards her, if led to believe her 
unjustly sceused. Her intimacy with the 
Comtesse Hohenlinden offers an excuse 
for drawing that lady perpetually to Lady 
Annandale^s whom she votes her amie it 
€ctur^ a title to which Annandale is much 
better entitled. 

Last night there .was a brilliant recep- 
tion at Delafield House; and again Laay 
Annandale shone the brightest star of the 
evening. 1 had no idea of the beauty of 
Uiis lovely creature until I saw her on this 
occasion; for, in the country, during the 
three days I passed beneath the same roof 
with her, she was so triBte and abstracted, 
her eyes so dimmed by tears, and her 
oheeks so pale, that though I was con- 
scious that she was beautiful in spite 
of all these counteracting circumstances, 
still 1 was not prepared for the blaze of 
loveliness which she presented on the 
evening to which I am now referring. 

She displays a degree uf kindness, in- 
deed, I might say cordialitv, towards me, 
that is very agreeable, and would be ex- 
tremely flatterinu[ if 1 could attribute even 
a portion of it to any implied sense of ray 
own merit; but I know 1 owe to it the favor- 
able opinion the Delawards are so kind 
as to entertain of me, and the good na- 
tured commendations of Lord and Lady 
Vernon, who overrate the attention I paid 
them in the country. Annandale has so- 
licited me to conduct his wife through the 
routes and «oir^, when we meet, while he 
divides his attentions between the Com- 
tesse Hohenlinden, and Miss Montressor. 
He is elated at the sensation Lady Annan- 
dale has created; and more than ever a 
slave to that artificial world, to which the 
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possession of a treasure soch as that he 
owns ought to render him utterly indif« 
fersot. 

I was interrupted yesterday before I had 
time to finish this dull epistle; and now 
resume my pen to add a few lines. I 
dined yesterday at Annandale's, with only 
a few persons of haut ion/ consisting of 
ladies whose reputations are more fashion- 
able than respectable, and of men whose mo- 
rality is of that stamp which renders them 
the last persons a sensible person would 
select as his guests at a table where so 
young and lovely a woman presided. The 
Comtesse Hohenlinden came io the even- 
ing followed by some of her adorers, 
whose attentions to her were marked 
rather by warmth than respect. Her de- 
moralising example seems to have with- 
drawn all reserve from the ladies who form 
her coterie, for'eaeh was occupied exclu- 
sively by the favorite beau of the season* 
In short, ** lovers were all they ought to 
be, and husbands not the least alarmed." 
Lady Annandale was the only woman io 
the room ignorant of the exact relative po- 
sitions of all the parties; but Miss Mon- 
tressor penetrated the whole at a glance, 
as I could perceive by the significant 
looks she exchanged with the comtesse. 

Already has Lady Annandale become 
the object of marked attention of more 
than one of the young rcuia of fashion 
who hover round her, mingling compli- 
ments on her beauty with piquant anec- 
dotes of most of the ladies present. 

** Observe,'* said Lord Henry Mercer, 
'* how angry Lady Harlestone looks: she 
is jealous of the Comtesse Hohenlinden, 
with whom she has discovered Charles 
Fitzhardinge has been flirting during her 
absence at Paris." 

'* And what right has she to be jealous 
of that?*' asked Lady Annandale, looking 
as ffuileless and as innocent as— she is. 

This question produced a smile from 
Lord Henry who answered it by saying, 
** Your ladyship is the only person in Lon- 
don, or at least, in our circle that could re- 
quire to be informed why; for every one 
knows that Charles Fitzhardinge has been 
the adorer of Lady Harlestone ever since 
she gave George Seymour his congi^ 

** Oh! I thought Lady Harlestone was a 
married woman,*' replied Lady Annandale 
with naufcti. 

This produced more than a smile, for 
the two coxcombs who heard it, laughed 
downright. 

*' And what does your ladyship suppose 
she now is!" asked Lord Henry* 
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** A widow, of coarse," was the answer. 

This gave rise to another laugrh, and 
Lady Annandale appeared embarrassed. 
I changed the subject, and engaged her in 
a conversation relative to the Dela wards, 
and her father and mother— two themes 
that never fail to interest her sufficiently to 
withdraw her attention from all others; 
mod the two beaux walked away, voting, I 
dare be sworn. Lady Annandale a fool, or, 
pt least, not far removed from that condi- 
tion. I saw them go to the Comtesse 
Hohenlinden; and, from her laughter, and 
the 'looks cast at Lady Annandale, they 
were, I am sure, relating to her the sim- 
plicity, or as they would roost probably 
term it, the betise de la beauU. 

The comtesse, with that ranity and 
spirit of coquetry which characterise her, 
appears now determined to exhibit Annan- 
dale as being more than ever the slave of 
her charms. She thinks that this is the 
only way of proving their power to the 
world; and she goes about hanging on his 
arm, and positively affecting to display 
the tendruse she affiehes him to entertain 
for her. His vanity is quite equal to hers; 
and, to have the credit of making her dis- 
miss one or two of the pretenders to her 
favor, he is capable of compromising him- 
aelf, and behaving til to Lady Annandale. 
Already he presumes to treat her with a 
HofMAoftmoe which, if it does not amount 
to ill breeding, is, at least, far removed 
Irom that respectful attention which every 
man owes to his wife; and, short as has 
been their sijour in town, people already 
begin to oomipent on his being what they 
oul ** so fashionable*' a husband. 

An observation of Lady Annandale had 
•0 much innocence in it, that I was glad 
no one heard it but myself, conscious as I 
am of the evil interpretations to which it 
would subject her. 

*'I scarcely know the persons around 
ne," said she. **How happy they all 
teem, and how deeply occupied with each 
other! It is pleasant to see married people 
•0 much attached; though, I confess, I 
prefer witnessing that delicate and re- 
spectful attention, which distinguishes 
Lord Delaward*s manner towards his wife 
to the familiarity, afiectionate as it appears, 
of the gentlemen around us to theirs. And 
yet, it surprises me too; for Lord Annan- 
dale told me, that in society it was not 
eastomary for men to sit by their wives, 
or to walk about with them, but the per- 
eooa around us, never quit each other.'' 

If this innocent speech were promulga- 
tedy Lady Annandale would be ridicaled 



by every man and woman of fashion, and 
set down as a perfect imbicile^ you would 
judge differently, as does your friend, 

Nottingham. 



PROM LA UABQUISC DB TILLKROI TO MISO 
UONTRESSOR. 

You ask me for news, ehere Caroline, 
but you foreet that news, like money, is 
not always torth-comiug when demanded. 
Have you never observed how blank people 
look when either is required of them? 
Such is now my case, as yonder mirror« 
on which my eyes have just glanced par 
hoMordj assured me. Voyonal what shall 
I tell youl Conspiracies are so common, 
that they cease to interest any but the 
plotters, the plotted against, and the 
police; changes of minstry few care about, 
except /m agents de changes et quani attx 
modes^ Herbault tells me, they arrive ia 
London three days after they see the light 
here. 

En vhritk^ I know notl.ing worthy of 
repetition, unless it be an occurrence which 
has recently excited the attention ot all 
the Mi/ofM in Paris. People talk of nothing 
else, and half-a-dozen versions, at leaAt, 
are given of it. it is rather a long affair; 
but, as it has its points of interest, I think 
I will undertake its narration, and endea- 
vor to serve it up to you in the regular 
^* Conies Moraux'* style. 

You did not, I believe, know Monsieur 
and Madame de St. Armand. Vet yua 
must have seen them, too, as they visited 
at some of the houses of our acquaintance, 
and the heroine of the kistoire waa too 
handsome not to be remarked. But, to 
my story. Once upon a time, then, the 
said Monsieur et Madame de St. Arniaud 
were considered a juvenile Baucis and 
Philemon, and were cited by all who knew 
them as one of the happiest couples in 
Paris. Their affeotion, and the good un- 
derstanding subsisting between them, 
were invariably quoted as examples in 
every menage; (what a pity, par parent hiaet 
it is, that people are more prone to quote 
good examples, than to follow them! n'ea/- 
ce pas?) and though Jules de St. Ar- 
mand's uxoriousness, and deference to his 
wife's opinions, were sometimes ridiculed 
by the Benedicts of his circle, or the gwr' 
pans who boasted their fredom from female 
influence, still it seemed generally allowed 
that he was as happy as even the most at- 
tached of his friends could desire him to be* 
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Jules and Alicia de St Aitnand had 
been married two years at the period to 
Mrhich 1 am now referring. Their union 
had arisen solely in affection, and the time 
which had elapsed since its occurrence 
had only served to increase their mutual 
attachment. To ffreat personal beauty, 
both joined considerable talents; conse- 
quently, they were eminently calculated 
to shine in the rSuniona of the circle to 
which they belonged; but they found 
themselves so happy in the home which 
their love embellished, that they scarcely 
ever voluntarily entered into society. 

Every husband who thought his wife 
too fond of balls and «oir^, dwelt, with 
warm commendations, upon the domestic 
taste and habits of Madame de St. Armand; 
aod every wife who felt dissatisfied with 
Che dissipation of her coro apotOf quoted M. 
de St. Armand as a model for husbands. 
The natural consequences ensued. The 
wives with propensities to gaiety began to 
look with aversion on Alicia; and those 
husbands who liked all other places better 
than home quickly conceived an unfriendly 
sentiment towards Jules. This antipathy, 
iLDwever, might have been as transitory as 
it was sudden, had it not been increased 
and established by the imprudent and en- 
thusiastic praises of the friends and re- 
latives of the exemplary couple. 

And now, more than one married 6e/fe, 
who was to be seen cootiniyally at all 
public places, and rarely (Jiez eiie, was 
heard to observe, that it was quite ridicu- 
lous in Madame de St. Armana to set her- 
self up to be wiser and happier than her 
neighbors; and that such an attempt could 
only be made in the peevish vanity of 
seeking to oppose and displease all her 
friends and acquaintance. Several of the 
men, too, who found more attractions in 
other women than in their own wives, 
spoke with affected contempt, of St. Ar- 
mand*s hypocritical assumption of the role 
of a pattern husband, and of his ostenta- 
tious abandonment of society to act k bon 
mart at home. To pretend to be better 
than one's acquaintance, is always con- 
sidered as a piece of impertinence that de- 
mands correction; but to pretend to be 
happier^ is an offence never pardoned. 
Mori etfemme were viewed as thus offend- 
ing, and those who so considered them 
determined on avenging themselves. 

Little did the St. Armands imagine 
that, while they were enjoying the pure 
happiness which congenial minds ex- 

gmence in a domestic life, their tranquil 
lioity aod retired habits were exciting 



the hatred of those whom they had never 
injured. Had this fact been communi- 
cated to them, they would have disbelieved 
it; for both were unacquainted with the 
ill-nature of woridly minds, and the wan- 
ton and atrocious calumnies which the 
spirit of rancor engenders. 

The rarity of Madame de St. Armand*8 
appearance in society rendered her beauty 
still more impressive whenever she was 
seen; and even women who were, perhaps« 
really lovelier, ceased to attract their wont- 
ed degree of admiration when she was 
present; solely because the beholders were 
habituated to their charms, while ken 
were invested with all the additional grace 
of novelty. This success only increased 
the acerbity of those who were already 
but too well inclined to be hostile to lier« 
any they anxiously awaited an opportunity 
of injuring and humiliating her. 

At this period a ball was given by an 
aunt of M. de St. Armand, at which she 
insisted that my conjugal and exemplary 
pair should attend. Aware of this circom- 
stanee, some of the most mischievous of 
their acquaintance hoped to profit by it, 
and to arrange a plot which would occa- 
sion them dissension and mortification. 

A M. de Melfort had been an onsuccess- 
ful suitor for the hand of Alicia St. 
Armand, the year previously to her union 
with Jules; and had felt so much grieved 
by her rejection of him, that he fled to 
Italy, whence he only returned a few days 
prior to the celebration of the memorable 
ball to which I have been alluding. His 
return had revived the recollection of his 
former attachment, and people wondered 
whether he could behold nis former flaine« 
how a wedded dame, without emotion; 
while others were equally anxious to learn 
how St. Armand would treat his wife's 
former admirer. 

A few of the most malicious of the 
ladies who bore my unlucky heroine so 
much ill-will, were assembled in the bou- 
doir of one of the clique^ two days before 
the intended /e/e.* when, the subject of M. 
de Melfort*s return having been intro- 
duced, Madame de Chatannes proposed to 
myetify^ as she designated her insidione 
project, **the affected prude;" and ano- 
ther, equally spiteful, suggested the prao- 
tice of a similar mystification with regard 
to M. de St. Armand. 

Various were the plans furnished by 
each of the ladies, who displayed a most 
laudable invention and rivalry on the oc- 
casion. At length, it was agreed that Ma- 
dame Fontangesy who was chosen on 
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eoant of her not being an acoaaintanee of 
the Su Armands, should be ine person to 
put the following plot into execation. 

The lady was to narrowly watch m^ 
hero and heroine; and, in case of their 
being separated during the ball, she was 
to approach close to Alicia, and, after ask- 
ing an accomplice to point out to her Ma- 
dame de St. Armand, to state that she ex- 
perienced for her the utmost interest and 
pity, in consequence of her discovery of 
the craf^ and falsity of M. de St. Armand; 
who, while basely pretending to only 
adore his unfortunate wife, was the devo- 
ted lover of an artful and most wick^ 
person. This Terbal poison was to be 
oelivered loud enough for Alicia to hear it; 
and, if it should produce the anticipated 
eflEaet upon her countenance, the svilful 
calumniator was then to pass near the hus- 
band, and observe how very embarrass- 
ed and agitated Madame de St. Armand 
•Bpeared, in consequence of the presence 
Of M. de Melfort, for whom she evidently 
retained all her old imdrttt. 

Can you not fancy the delight with 
which this malicious cUque would concoct 
this amiable plant I think I can see them 
revelling in all the ecaiacy which the ex- 
peetation of its success would occasion 
them; and experiencing an almost insup- 
portable impatience to inflict a deadly 
wound npon the peace of two persons who 
bad never injured them, even in thoughu 

Eight and forty hours elapsed, and the 
evening of the ball arrived. Alieia and 
Jolea sat at their dessert: and, as the wind 
whistled, and the sleet beat against the 
windows, both wished that they were not 
compelled to abandon their cheerful and 
happy fireside to mingle in scenes which 
no longer possessed any attractions for 
them. 

^ I never felt so reluctant to leave home, 
dearest Julee," said Alicia, «* as I do this 
efiening.*' 

^ And I, also,*' he replied, ^ would in- 
flbiitelT prefer the society of our own 
hooeehoid gods, and your comfortable 6er- 
gtrta^ to my aunt^s splendid salofUf and 
all her gay company. But, heku/ we must 
bo; and yon, dearest, must do houor to 
tbo ball by wearing your diamonda, the or- 
naments to which I am least partial, be- 
eanae they are more calculated to excite 
the admiration of othera, than that of a 
bnaband. Consequently, I am more than 
lialf Jealous of them — as I am, indeed, of 
all your grandei toiUitui for, in my opin- 
ion, they attract a too general attention. I 
iilMjoa beeti Alicia, in joor simple homo- 



dress with the pink ribands (which I 
know are worn to please me;) and when 
no other eye than mine can rest on your 
loveliness.*' 

'* And I, as yon are well aware/' Alicia 
replied, '* dress only to please you, and am 
regardless of all other approbation.** 

** Yet, I confess,** resumed Jules, ** that, 
when I see yon the object of general admi* 
ration, I have not philosophy enough to 
resist feeling proud; thougli 1 should be 
less satisfied if you appeared elated by 
your triumph, for I should be disposed to 
jealousy if you were the least coquettish- 
ly Inclined.** 

*' No! nothing could make me believe 
that^ou eouid be Jealous, dearest," said 
Alicia: *^ but I am not so confident of my- 
self; for I am sure that, if I saw you pay- 
ing the aame attention to any woman that 
some of the married men of our acquaint- 
ance do, I should be very miserable.^* 

As she thus spoke, an expression of se- 
riousness, almost amounting to pain, stole 
over her beautiful face. 

** You will, then, never be miserablct 
dearest Alicia,** replied Jnles, kissing her 
eheek; ** for I am as particular in my no- 
tions of what a husband*a conduct ought 
to be, aa I am scrupulous about a wife*s» 
But,** he added, as he looked at the oen- 
duU^ ** it is time to begin to dress. Would 
that the ball had ended, and that we were 
returned, to find, as we always do, that 
there is nothing like home.** 

You see, my dear Caroline, that I am at- 
tempting to fulfil the promise which I 
made in the commencement of my story; 
and am aerving up to you iny fads in a 
mo9ifieium4Uu shape. But I am not sure 
that 1 have not some talent for scribbling; 
and I am now, therefore, reaolved to de- 
termine my surmise. 

Never did Madame de St. Armand look 
more beautiful than on this evening; and^ 
as I was present, I can give no dubious 
opinion on the subject. While she passed 
through the crowded suite of rooms, mur^ 
murs of approbation followed her. Her 
husband enjoyed the admiration ahe exci- 
ted; and, as his aunt whispered into his ear 
that Alieia waa the most brilliant orn»- 
ment of her sakmif he smiled a grateful 
aasent. 

The enemies of Madame de St. Armand 
were, of course, rendered doubly malioioua 
by her pre-eminence, and even the unaf- 
fected modesty with which she seemed 
rather to shun than to court admiration, 

I added to their hoetility. 
AUda was in con? eraatioa with n ladj 
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ivhom her aant had presented to her, when 
she heard her own name mentioned, and 
Madame de Fontangea repeat the precon- 
certed falsehood; every syllable of which 
fell on her ears as the death-knell of her 
happiness. She turned pale as marble, 
and was seized with a Tiolent fit of trem- 
bling hut the necessity of concealing her 
emotion from her companion, was still 
predominant in her mind. The effort, how- 
ever, lo repress it, exceeded her strength; 
and she was almost sinking on the floor, 
when St. Armand approached her, and, 

E lacing her on a seat, sternly interrogated 
er as to the cause of her indisposition. 
Never before had a word or a look 
Tergiiig upon severity been addressed to 
her by her husband; and the alteration in 
bis manner struck the silly girl as a sort 
of confirmation of the statement she had 
beard. Her sufferings and agitation, con- 
sequently, increased to such a degree, that 
be was obliged to lead her from the ball- 
room, to the delight and triumph of her ene- 
mies, who had ^en gratified spectators of 
the whole scene. 

When Madame de Fontangee had 
poured her venomed words into the ear of 
Madame de St. Armand, she had sought 
her husband; and, turning her back . to- 
wards him, repeated^ as if ignorant of his 
Ticinity, the concocted story relative to 
M. de Melfort's presence producing such 
intense agitation in Madame de St. Ar- 
mand. The credulous and suspicious 
Jnles, wounded to the heart by this impu- 
tation, thoaffh still half discrediting it, 
hastily sought his wife; and found a seem- 
ing confirmation of the calumny in her 
pallid face and disturbed demeanor. 

Her illness, which, on any other occasion, 
would have excited in him the liveliest in- 
terest and pity, and elicited the most ten- 
der demonstrations of tenderness, now 
only produced an ungovernable rage; 
eyery symptom of which only served to 
corroborate, in the poisoned mind of the 
foolish little dope, the truth of the state- 
ment she had heard. After aMong and vi- 
olent paroxysm of tears, which he wit- 
nessed with indignation, he demanded of 
her wham she had seen, and whose pre- 
sence had had the power to create in her so 
violent an emotion. She replied that she 
bad seen no one whose presence was capa- 
ble of producing snch an effect. This an- 
swer madehim still more infuriated. 

<« Do yoa mean to affirm,'* he ex- 
claimed, with much violence, ''that yon 
have not beheld M. de MelfortV 



'* Certainly not," she rejoined, much as-' 
tonished b^ the question. 

Unhappily, however, Jules had ob«. 
served the object of his wrathful interro- 
gation leaving the part of the salon in 
which he had found his wife; and so near 
to her, that it seemed impossible that she 
could not have seen him. ConsequentlY, 
believing that she was now deliberately 
uttering a falsehood, the wrath of the jea- 
lous creature became unbounded. Par- 
tially, however, repressing its indulgence, 
he withdrew from the ball-room: and con- 
ducted her back to the home, the late hap- 
py home, that, only two houre before, they 
had left with unruffled minds and loving 
hearts. 

They scarcely spoke during their drive, 
for both were a prey to the most painful 
emotions. Alicia wept with bitterness, as 
the past returned to her memory in mourn- 
ful contrast with the altered present,- and 
her tears and sobs only served to increase 
the anger of her excited husband. This 
violence prevented her from repeating to 
him the conversation she had overheard; 
for his chauged manner and unprecedent- 
ed severity seemed to confirm the fearful 
calumny; and she shrank from the idea of 
exposing her wounded feelings to one who 
appeared only to regard her agony with 
vindictive malice. 

Both retired to sleepless pillows, tor- 
tured by the fiend, jealousy, which now 
awoke in their hearts for the first time, 
inflicting pangs known only to those who 
have fondly loved and trusted — and been 
betrayed. 

But, 1 really believe, I am attempting 
the sentimental! And my fingers ache, and 
my eyes are blinded, and my head is dizzy, 
and I have already disfigured enough paper 
to fill the ambassador's bag, even if it were 
a sack: I must, therefore, reserve for an- 
other letter the continuation of my tale. 
Adieu then, chere Caroline, and believe 
me, 

Fotre amU devouee^ 

DeLPBINE, HARQUBSE de VlLLEROI. 



rnOU THE MARQUISE DE VlLLEROI TO MISS 
UOKTRESBOR. 

Mt chere Caroline: — As I have not 
much time or space to spare, I will resume 
my conte moral without any prelude; ven- 
turing to believe that yon are ander the 
inflaenoe of my literary spell, and are dy- 
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to learn the dhw&mtnt of the narrative 
:h« I flatter myeelfy I hare hitherto con- 
docted and developed with so much ability. 

On the following morning, Alicia left 
ker conch pale and suffering; her eyes 
swollen with tears and want of sleep, and 
her languid limbs scarcely able to support 
her exhausted frame. She hoped to find 
ker husband more kindly disposed towards 
her than the night before; and determined 
to communicate to him the cause of the 
emotion which seemed to have excited his 
aoger. 

She repaired to him in the library; but 
kis looks revealed even an increase of sul- 
lanness, and the words of conciliation with 
which she had proposed to greet him, in- 
•tantly died on her lips. 

At this moment, a servant entered with 
letters for them both; when, for the first 
time since their marriage, each was anxious 
to watch the effect which the perusal would 

{produce upon the other. Alicia, having 
ooked at the superscription of hers, and 
recognised the hand of one of her female 
acquaintance, laid it upon the table unopen- 
ed; and fixed her scrutinising gaze on the 
countenance of her husband, who seemed, 
kowever, totally regardless of her observa- 
tion, so intense was the evidently painful 
interest which his letter had instently ex- 
cited in him. He changed color, his eyes 
flashed with rage, and his livid lips trem- 
kled convulsively, as he refolded the mys- 
terious source of this strange and sudden 
paroxysm, and carefully deposited it in his 
pocket. Then* tarning to his perplexed 
end agitated wife,' he exclaimed, in a most 
engry and imperious tone, 

*' Why have you not read your letter? 
Is it that you wish to reserve its contents 
for the privacy of your own chamberr* 

** You, it appears,** replied Alicia, mad- 
dened by jealousy, ** could not restrain 
jfovr impatience until an eaually fitting 
opportunity; and the words or your corres- 

Eondent, whoever Bhe may be, seem to 
ave affected yoa to a degree which I 
■hoold once have deemed impossible.** 

Jules looked at her with indignation 
flashing from every feature; and, snatehing 
vp her letter, sneeringly demanded whether 
ene had any objection to his perusal of it. 
Alicia promptly repli^ in the negative, 
somewhat appeasea b^ a request which 
ahe thought would justify her in addressing 
a similar one to him. 

He tore open the seal: but kad not read 

ten lines, before he frantically threw the 

treacherous paper upon the teble,and rushed 

'wildly from her presence; leaving her both 

Vol. II 12 



astonished and terrified by his singular 
conduct. In the hope of resolving her 
dcAibte, tremblingly and anxiously she 
seized the pernicious sheet which had pro- 
duced such faul effecte, and hurriedly read 
the following mystification: 

'* ifa thire amit: 
*' We were all au d^eapoir at your sud- 
den indisposition last night; but your old 
adorer, M. de Melfort was still more af- 
fected than any of us; another instance of 
fidelity, which again proves the truth of 
the old song, 

* Qq*oii r«vient toojoara 
A ses premier! amoani.* 

*' The poor man looked so disconsolate 
when you withdrew, that we were com- 
pelled in charity to do all we could to cheer 
him. I hope that you are better to-day; 
and that you will always believe in the 
attachment of 

^^ Your devoted friend, 

•' Maria L*E8TRAirGB.** 

This note conveyed to Madame de St. 
Armand the first intimation of M. de Mel- 
fort's return to France; a circumstance, 
however, which was so perfectly indiffer^ 
ent to her, that she looked upon this an- 
nouncement of it merely as a tnouvaist 
plaisanterie of Madame de L*Estrange, a 
species of amusement in which that lady 
delighted. It was, however, evident, that 
this foolish jest, as she supposed it to be, 
had offended Jules; and, gratified at the 
idea that he still loved her sufficiently to 
be jealous, she left the room to seek him, 
and avow all that had shocked and grieved 
her during the last few hours. 

He was nowhere to be found; but, on 
the table in her boudoir, she observed a 
twisted billet containing a few hurried 
lines, stating that he should not dine at 
home, and would not return till very late. 
Poor Alicia burst into tears while she pe- 
rused this frigid announcement of an ab- 
sence which would endure for several 
hours. And tvUrt was be gone? Jealousy 
answered the question, and darted ita fiery 
fiings to her heart, as the thought struck 
her, that even in that verr moment, per- 
haps he was with her rival, and lavishing 
upon her those endearing affections which 
had been hitherto all her own, and were 
the sole base of her happiness. 

She had half resolved to set forth in 
pursuit of him, when the recollection of 
her ignorance of both the person and abode 
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•f h^r rlFal arrested her. Her ri^al! what 
biUerni>88 was in the thought of this hate- 
ful person! and the gentle, the hitherto 
veasonable Alicia^ who a few hours before, 
kad never experienced an angry passion, 
now felt her very temples bursting, and 
her respiration impeded almost to suflToca- 
tion, by jealoas rage and disappointed af- 
fection. 

At this moment, \ietftmmede charge efi^ 
tered, as was her usual custom, to present 
the fiiMtf for dinner, and receive her mis- 
tress* orders; when the agitated Madame 
St. Armand was obliged to quell her emo- 
tions, and assume an air of unconcern. 

'* 1 have prepared the soup, and the pou' 
karde au jut^ for monsieur, as msdame 
commanded yesterday,'* said the house- 
keeper; '^and I think it will please him." 

1 hese few words brought a train of re- 
flections, now fraught with bitterness, to 
the mind of Alicia. It was only the pre- 
Yious morning, that, anxious to please her 
hashand, she had ordered his favored plat 
for the dinner of the following day. How 
happy did she feel in expressing this de- 
sire! and now, though but so few hours had 
•lapsed, what a dreadful change had oc- 
curred in her position and sentiments, and 
what intensity of wretchedness had she 
not endured in that brief interval! 

She could scarcely assume sufficient 
composure to tell ihefemme dt charge that 
M. de St. Armand would notdineat home; 
and that, as she herself was rather unwell, 
she should only require a little bouillon. 
The expression of surprise in the woman's 
Usee awakened her mistress to a sense of her 
indiscretion in avowing her indisposition 
sit the same moment that she announced 
ker hushand*s absence: and she felt em- 
barrassed as she remarked the curiosity 
which she appeared to have excited. 

Who has not experienced the misery of 
being compelled to assume an air of un- 
concern ill the presence of importunate 
visiters or servants, when some painful 
eonlretemt^ which we are necessitated to 
conceal, has occurred? In spite of, to adopt 
the expression of one of your poets, **our 
matchless intrepidity of face,*' even you 
and I, ma ckhre Caroline, have, ere now, 
endured this vexatious species of trial with 
something very like discomposure, if not 
confusion. 

Fancy then how such a sentimental 
creature as my heroine must have suffered 
under those circumstances; she who had 
never hitherto been oonipelled to conceal 
ker slightest emotion. Yet now, while 
•ndergoing the fiercest pange of Jealottay» 



which shook her frame and agonised her 
heart, she had the additional mortification 
of feeling that she and her husband would 
become the subject of the impertinent cu- 
riosity and remarks of their own menials; 
a hitter and humiliating thought, before 
which her pride and delicacy shrank in 
sensitive alarm. 

Do not accuse me of sentimentslity, if I 
observe that it is almost incredible how 
painfully minor ills can make themselves 
felt, even in the very moment when we are 
enduring great and overwhelming afflic- 
tions. The power of weeping in entire secre- 
cy, all access debarred to prying curiosity, 
or coarse sympathy which but aggravates 
the sorrow it would soothe, is in itself a 
source of alleviation; but the necessity of 
wearingthe semblsnce of tranquillity when 
the heart is breaking, to elude the vigilant 
eye of plebeian inquisitiveness, is alone a 
heavy suffering. 

Remember this remark is made in mf 
metier of author; and yoo must not con- 
sider it at all a representation of my own 
sentiments. 

Every thing in the room where Alicia 
was seated reminded her of Jules. All 
that it contained were his gifts, and en- 
deared to her by a thousand fond recollec- 
tions. The book he had been reading to 
her the day before, while she sat at her 
embroidery, was still on the table, with a 
mark upon it, to indicate the place where 
he had terminated ; and the bouquet he 
had brought to her, was still fresh in the 
vase where he had placed it. As her eyes 
rested on each object indicative of his ten- 
derness, she asked herself, whether it waa 
possible that he could always have been 
deceiving her; and that, while he seemed 
to be only occupied in lavishin^r tokens of 
affection on her, he was in reality wholly 
devoted to another? Her heart answered, 
No! Her feelings becsme softened by the 
recollection of all his delicate and inces- 
sant attentions; and she wept with much 
less bitterness than before, as hope whis- 
pered, that he who had hitherto so loved 
her, could not, in a few brief huors, be 
permanently and irremediably changed. 

A letter was brought to her; and, for aa 
instant, her bosom throbbed with Joy, aa 
she thought it might come from Julea, 
who, repenting of his severity, had written 
to acquaint her with his altered feelings* 
But, alas! the characters were not his; 
and, with indifference, she then unfolded 
the sheet. 

Soon, however, its contents engroeaed 
ker liveliett attention* It wan anouymouas 
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tnd it stated that pity for her, and a desire 
of investing; her with the power of reclaim- 
ingr her unfaithful husband, induced the 
writer to address her. The attachment of 
M. St. Armand for another had, the writer 
asserted, lunj^ been notorious to his friends, 
who were of opinion that his wife's igrno- 
ranee on the subject stimulated him to 
eontiaue his vicious course. But, were he 
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he may well reprobate the attendance of 
wives at such scenes. Their presenea 
migrht be very embarrassinj^r to husbanda 
such as he, who, breaking through every 
tie of love and duty, convert the immo* 
rality thpy so basely affect to loathe, into 
the means of sustaining their intercourse 
with the infamous objects of their guiltr 
caprices. But /, too, will be there ; and. 



once detected in his duplicity, repentance at least, prevent him from meeting the vile 



and fihame miaht induce him to lead an 
altered life, and return to his domestic du- 
ties. 

The anonymous writer added, that 
Mods. Armand was to meet the object of 
kfs affection that nisrht, at the bal maaqne 
at the opera ; and that the lady was lo be 
dre«8ed in a pink domino, and was to 
stand close to the orchestra, on the left 
aide. At eleven o'clock, she was to hold 
ap a bouquet, which was to be the signal, 
concerted between her and her lover, of 
bar emancipation from all espionatce, and 
that he was then immediately to join her. 
The letter then stated, that if Nf adame 
St. Armand, dissruised in a similar way, 
atationed herself near the appointed spot, 
and made the concerted signal, her hus- 
band would approach, mistaking her for 
the object of his passion; when she might 
suffer him to conduct her to a box, and 
there, disclosing herself, overwhelm him 
with shame and contrition. 

Various and violent were the conflicting 
feelings th^ shook the frame of the jealous 
and credulous .Alicia while reading this 
artfal concoction of the malicioua junta. 
Could she ventore to repair to such a 
aeene of levity, and place her husband in 
the hamiliating position the writer recom- 
mended 1 No! she would herself rather 
endure any agony, than adopt so daring 
and unfeniinine a course. 

But then came the reflection, that, if 
ahe disobeyed the information she had re- 
ceived, her rival— her hateful, Ifkted rival 
—would meet her husband, would hang on 
kit arm, and tranquilly and happily listen 
to those expressions of fascinating endear- 
ment to which she alone was entitled ! 
This thought was omnipotent; and, mad- 
dened by jealous rage, she resolved to 
adopt ihe advice of her unknown corres- 
pondent. 

Her determination became confirmed, as 
ahe recollected how many times she had 
beard her husband censure this licentious 
apecies uf amusement, and speak in terms 
of indignant condemnation of those females 
who resorted to it. 



woman who has corrupted him. Oh! that 
I should live to suffer this indignity!" 

Her head throbbed, and her brain seemed 
on fire. She was incapable of reflection; 
for the mingled passions of love and jeal- 
ousy assumed the entire dominion of her 
troubled mind, and silenced every incipient 
wliiftper of reason. 

bo not fancy this description too highly 
colored, Caroline; for ^M, too, was an 
Arcadian," — I once felt this, or something 
very like it. But it was two months, nol 
two years, after my marriage. 

She ordered her carriage, and drgve to 
a shop that furnished masks and dominoes; 
and, having procured one of the latter 
which was exactly similar to that de« 
scribed in the anonymous letter, she re- 
turned to her residence, trembling with 
impatience and anxiety to encounter her 
husband. 

The letter which had produced so much 
impression on Jules in the morning, was 
also anonymous ; and, under the plea of 
pity for his position, as an injured and de- 
ceived husband, informed him that IVIa- 
dame St. Armand had, the night before, 
promised her old lover, M. de Mel fort, 
that she would meet him at the balmiugui 
at the opera, provided she could elude the 
vigilance of her jealous husband. The 
writer, therefore, cautioned M. St. Ar- 
mand, that, if he wished to preserve his 
honor, he roust not leave his wife's pre- 
sence tho whole of that day and night; 
hut, if he preferred to detect her in the 
guilt, he had only to plead an engagement 
abroad, and proceed to the Opera House, 
where he wouid have ocular demonstration 
of her perfidy. The dress Madame St« 
Armand was to wear was accurately de- 
scribed; but twelve o'clock was the hour 
named for her meeting with her lover. 

The firMt impulse of the angry husband 
was to charge his wife with her intended 
assignation; but then came the recollection, 
that she might as unblushingly deny this 
imputation, as she had, the night before, 
denied that of having seen M. de Melfort, 
though he himself had beheld him with- 



** YeSf" thought Alicia, witbtbittemeaa, | drawing from her preaence. No! be could 
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no longer place relianee on her veracity 
and therefore it were froitleaa to accuse 
her, and urge her to endeavor to eatabUsh 
her innocence, when her asseTerationa 
could be productive of no diminution of 
his suspicions. 

He next resolved to watch her narrowly, 
during the whole day and evening, and 
thus prevent her from leaving the house. 
But soon it occurred to him— and jealous 
wrath instigated the tliought— that the 
better course would be to detect her in 
the moment of meeting with her lover; and 
spurn her at once from his home and heart, 
instead of continuing to endure an endless 
life of uncertainty, suspicion, and misery. 

The last feeling became ultimately pre* 
dominant; and, instigated by it, he left the 
house, and concealed himself in a cafe in 
the vicinity, whence he could watch his 
own house. No sooner, therefore, did his 
wife^s carriage issue from the gates, than 
he jumped into a cabriolet, and followed 
in hec path. He hoped that she was go- 
ing to visit some of her relations; though 
her leaving home at all, after the agitation 
and illness of the previous night, their 
mutual coldness and petulance of the 
mornings and their final separation in an- 
ger, seemed a confirmation of his worst 
fears. 

He was not long in suspense; for her 
carriage shortly stopped at the door of a 
masquerade warehouse, where he saw her 
descend, her face concealed in her veil, 
and her person enveloped and disguised in 
a large mantle. So ungovernable was his 
rage at this apparent proof of her guilt, 
that he could scarcely resist his desire to 
enter the shop and overwhelm her with 
his reproaches. But, with a violent eflfort, 
he subdued the templing impulse, and 
retolved 

But, ma Mre Caroline, I do not know 
whether I shall ever communicate to you 
what he did resolve. Here am 1 toiling 
like an author in an attic to please you; 
and 1 now recollect that you have never 
yet told roe that you experience the slight- 
est interest in my labors. This assur- 
ance, however, I most have, ere you re- 
ceive another line from 

Your affectionate friend, 

DxLPHiNB, Marquise de Villbroi. 

P. S. To bribe you into applauding me, 
and into professing curiosity, even if you 
have not yet entertained it, I must warn 
you, that the best part of my tale is un- 
told. You see I already experience an 
•uihor's vanity io my f ocation. 



THE MARQUISE DE VILLBROI TO MI88 
MOITTRESSOR. 

Ma Chbre Caroliite: — Of coarse, I 
shall believe your protestations: I find in 
myself such an invincible craving for your 
approbation, that never was a person more 
disposed to be duped. Resolving there- 
fore, to be convinced that your profession 
of the interest which my tale deserves, 
and has excited, &c., is all pre-eminently 
sincere, I will now proceed to detail to 
you the catastrophe. 

My last letter terminated with my an- 
nouncement of Jules*8 formation of a reso- 
lution, which, with truly literary tact, I 
f»iquantly forbore to declare. This re«o- 
ution, was to master his present tempta- 
tion to an imperfect retribution; but, by 
postponing it, to render it more thorough 
and complete. 

In this determination, he entered the 
warehouse as soon as his wife had left it; 
and having provided himself with a mask 
and domino, such as were described in the 
anonymous letter, he retired to a rertaurant 
in the vicinity of the Opera House there, 
to await, in trembling impatience, the mo- 
ment whichjwas to convict his wife of in- 
delible guilt, and blight eternally his own 
happiness. 

Every softer feeling was banished from 
his breast; every recollection of past tend- 
erness only added to his rage, by compel- 
ling him to contrast his present convictions 
of her falsity and guilt, with his former 
notions of her parity and innocence. How 
fondly, how madly had he idolised her ! 
and how many instances of her devoted 
attachment, which, only a few hoars be- 
fore, had they recurred to him, would have 
been meditated on, and cherished with 
transport and pride, were now only re- 
garded by him as proofs of her skilful ar- 
tifice and consummate treachery. 

The envious and rancorous women who 
planned the savage plot which I have been 
detailing, scarcely hoped that it could 
prove successful. They feared that the 
timidity of Madame St. Armand*s nature 
would precluile her, at least, from going to 
bai tncuque, though they expected that her 
husband might be temnted to adopt their 
mischievous advice. In order, therefore* 
that he, at all events, might be imposed 
upon, they dressed the femme de ehamhre 
of one of the eliqtAe in a pink domino, and 
instructed her to place herself near the or- 
chestra at the appointed hour, and give the 
concerted signal. 

They alto wrote an anonymons letter to 
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M. De Melfort, stating that a lady, who 
had an important oommunication to make 
to him, desired to meet him, at eleven 
. o'clock at the bal nuuqui; concluding hy 
repeating the instructions already detailed 
ID the letter to Madame St, Arinand, 

The hours that intervened between the 
purchase of the domino and the moment 
for assuming their dignise, seemed inter- 
minable to the unhappy husband and 
wife. A hundred times was Alicia about 
to abandon her intention, as the dread and 
indecorum of exposing herself, alone, in so 
Taat and profligate an assembly, arose to 
her imagination. But, then, the id**a that 
her absence would leave her hated rival 
andisputed possession of her husband, 
again maddened her, and determined her 
to execute her plan, in defiance of all the 
feminine misgivings which slill made her 
shrink from the anticipation of the scene 
which she felt must occur. 

Soon her embarrassment was excited 
by the thought, that her servants roust be 
acquainted with her visit to so disreputa- 
bles place— ^nd alone, too; she who never 
went any where without her husband. 

** But what avail now,** thought the 
wretched Alicia, *^my fears of the con- 
demnation of my own menialsl What sig- 
nifies to me what the whole world may 
think, in comuarison with the necessity of 
preventing Jules from meeting that wick- 
ed woman!** 

The astonishment depicted on the coun- 
tenances of lier domestics, when, at half 
Sast ten o*clock^ she entered her carriage, 
isguifted in a mask and domino, made 
the blush of shame mount to her very fore- 
head, and almost induced her to abandon 
her resolution. But now that the servants 
had seen her in her disguise, and had 
formed their surmises and conclusions, 
any pusillanimous retrogadation would be 
even worse than fruitless. Away, there- 
fore, with all irresolution; and she deter- 
mined to proceed in her perilous enterprise. 

On arriving at the Opera House, and 
discovering the throng around the entrance, 
she became so much alarmed, that she 
shrank back in the carriage; and again fur 
a moment, meditated a return to her home. 
But, growing deiiperrite at the thought, 
that in a few minutes she might be too 
latH to prevent the meeting between her 
husband and the object of his guilty love, 
ehe hurriedlv alighted; and, giving the 
'servant orders to await her return hs near 
the spot as possible, tremblingly entered 
the theatre. 

The lights, the music, the tumultuous 



rush of persons, and above all, the noise, 
strock upon her terrified senses, and made 
her feel scarcely capable of preventing 
herself from sinking on the earth. Vari- 
ous masks accosted her with the usual 
hackneyed addresses; and amused by her 
evident alarm, seemed peculiarly bent on 
persecuting her with their flippant atten- 
tions. 

The strangeness of her position, alone 
in a crowd for the first time in her life, the 
motley throng of hideous masks, and the 
ilisgnised and squeaking tones of those 
who wore them, appalled her; and she 
shrank in painful alarm from each person 
who addressed her, though, in escaping 
from one tormentor, she 6n\if found herself 
assailed by another. But, in spite of her 
fears, one passion, painful and mighty in 
its influence, still supported and ^ave her 
resolution to proceed. This passion was, 
jealousy, which steeled her nerves, and 
deadened all other feelings in her troubled 
breast. 

She advanced towards the .af^pointed 
spot; but though eleven o'clock had struck 
in sounds that vibrated like a death-kneel 
in her ear, no person like the one described 
in her letter was visible. She repeatedly 
made the concerted signal with her bou- 
quet, but in vain: she was only addressed 
by a crowd of masks, all utterly dissimi- 
lar in appearance to the one she sought 
with so much fearful interest. What if 
he had already joined her detested rival! 
there was agony and madness in the 
thought! 

** Why are you alone, beau nuuqueT* 

*' Where is your unpunctual cavalier?** 

"Take my arm, and do not wait for 
him.** 

Such were the questions and phrases 
with which she was persecuted by the 
surrounding revellers; who, marking the 
impatience of her gestures as she turned 
Irom them, concluding that she was in 
search of one who had disappointed her. 

She had passed nearly an hour in this 
state of agonising suspense— afraid to 
leave the appointed spot, lest she should 
luiss the object of her search; when, to her 
inexpressible relief, she saw a mask ap- 
proaching, whose domino exactly resem- 
bled the one described in the letter, and 
whose air strongly reminded her of that of 
her husband. 

She raised her bouquet, and the mask 
insianily advanced and ofiered li^r his arm* 
So great was her emotion, that she could 
srarcely move; when her companion, feel- 
ing her aim trembling within bisy to a de- 

12* 
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gree that indieated intense agitation, in a 
diasraiged tone ezpreseed his sympathy, 
and proposed' to conduct her to a box, 
where she might repose, until she should 
have regained her self-possession. 

** How unlike the tenderness of his 
manner to me in past happy days!*' 
thought Alicia. ** No! he cannot love the 
person for whom he mistakes me, or he 
could not be so calmly indifferent.** 

A ray of hope shot through her soul at 
this thought; and she entered the box, far 
less wretched than when her companion 
had first accosted her. 

1 must now return to M. St. Armand, 
who passed hit period of probation in a 
state of the most violent excitement. At 
a quarter to twelve he hurried to the bal 
nuuqui/ and proceeded direct to the spot 
designated in the letter. There he saw a 
female in a pink domino, whose stature 
nearly resembled that of his wife, who 
gave the signsl he expected. He joined 
her instantly; and, onering hid arm, ad- 
dressed to her some of the usual phrases 
on such occasions; to which, however she 
declined all reply, except by an affirmative 
movement of the head. He conducted 
her to a box, and requested her to unmask; 
but he could neither induce her to comply 
with this entreaty, nor to answer his ques- 
tions. At length, maddened by what he 
deemed her crafty attempt to avoid detec- 
tion, he tore the mask from her face, and 
beheld— an utter stranger. 

He was rushing from her presence, 
frenzied by shame and disappointment, 
when the voice of his wife in the adjoining 
box struck on his ear. With one effort 
and bound, he burst into it, and discovered 
M. de Melfort, and Alicia in a paroxysm 
of tears. 

** Vile woman!*' exclaimed the furious 
husband; **at last, then, I have detected 
you in your infamy! And you, sir," he 
added with increasing vehemence, turning 
to the astonished De Melfort — *• you, her 
paramour, come with me instaiAly, that 
this foul disgrace may be effaced in your 
blood, or mine!** 

Alicia fell, fainting to the ground; and 
De Melfort, bavin? attempted to raise her, 
received a violent blow from the maniacal 
husband. 

A crowd collected round the box; and 
the presence and influence of so many 
strange fares, momentarily allayed the 
wrath of the desperate St. Armand. He 
instructed one of the gena eTarmet to place 
tnadame in the carriage; and then, giving 



Ifim the address of her mother, ordered her 
to be conveyed to her residence. 

St. Armand would listen to no explana- 
tion that De Melfort could offer: and, in a 
few hours he was a corpse; having been 
killed by the first fire of his adversary, in 
the duel to which he had compelled him. 

Of Alicia nothing remains to be told, 
except that she is an inmate of a maison de 
aanie with little probability of ever reco- 
vering her reason. 

The plotters of the anonymous letters 
console themselves by asserting, that 
**they did not expect that their />/at«im/erte 
would terminate so tragically: nor would 
it, had not the St. Armands been romantic 
imhtdlleB! and, therefore^ the whole fault 
rests with them.'* 

With this ingenious logic I conclude. 
But, perhaps, you will protest that, as the 
impartial chronicler of events which have 
excited so much attention, 1 ought to arbi- 
trate between the opposing parties, and 
adjudicate the degree of censure which 
they should incur. En veriU^ then, I 
think the St. Armands were very silly, 
sensitive people; but that their antagonists 
had rather a greater love of traeasserie 
than, comme il fauiy people ought to pos- 
sess. 

The moral— as every tale should have 
one— is, that people should not pretend to 
be better or happier than their ne^hbors, 
lest they become victims to a myaitfieatiem 
de aociete* 

Addio^ eara miaf Ever thine, 
DxLPHiNK, Marquise de Villeroi. 



raOM THE MARQUISE DE VILLEROI TO MISt 
MOMTRESSOR. 

Your voluminous packet has been fol- 
lowing me to three or four chateaux^ where 
1 have been paying visits; so that it is 
now several weeks since it was written. 
It was, nevertheless, as all your letters 
are, very acceptable; and I thank you for 
the lively sketches it contained. 

Your aejmtr in England, ma ehhre Caro- 
line, will render you a philosopher of the 
cynical school; for your apperpu de$ 
mceura J9nglaia eat un peu mechmit mai» 
bien amtuant, (Teat un genre de pkiloaopkie 
which begins to be much a'h'mode here, 
but which it requires great tact and eaprii 
to display^rracefully and successfully. 

You possess both in a pre-eminent de- 
gree; which you must not be offended if I 
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«ttribiite to your long resideDce in France, 
where they are indisrenoas: while in your 
island they are exotics, that rarely flourish, 
and still more rarely are successfully ex- 
hibited. 

Chez ffot$» ma ehhrt^ natre aprit^ when 
imported, is like our fashions, which are 
so clumsily adopted, but not adapted, that 
they disfigure, rather than embellish, your 
compatriots. Witness the bedizened Eng- 
lish ladies, whose laborious exertions to 
appear well dressed, and still more labo- 
• rious efforts to shine in conversation, in the 
9pirUudle8 rSunions in our gay capital, have 
afforded, and still afford, us so much amuse- 
ment. 

Ce9 pauvfts dames^ with that want of 
perception which is one of their principal 
eharacteristics, always fancied that we 
were lao^inj; tvith^ and not a/, them; and 
returned m triumph to their land of fugs, 
as dense as their wits, to relate their «uc- 
eeM a Paris. 

We were reverting to some of these mila- 
dies, last evening, at ia Duchesse de Mir- 
recourt's, when she related, that one of 
them had eravely told her that she had 
Studied philosophy with a Scots professor, 
that many of ner countrywomen did the 
aame, and that she was surprised that 
the French ladies did not follow their ex- 
ample. 

**Then you imagine, ma chert dame^ that 
we French have no philosophy P asked la 
duchesse. 

** I confess that such is my impression; 
for you are all so gay, so cheerful, that 1 
conclude you have not studied so grave a 
science,'' replied milady. 

** Oh! then, we are to attribute to phi- 
losophy, that gravity, trisiesse and eiuiui, 
que wus nommez^ blue devils,'^ said la du- 
ehesse^ with an arch smile, furtively direct- 
ed to her coterie. 

'* Yes," answered milady; " toe are supe- 
rior to the gaiety that characterises your na- 
tion; tve reflect, we feel, more than you do." 

^^Enfiriy you are philosophers, and we 
are not, resumed la duchesse. ** 1 admit 
that yon ought to possess much more phi- 
losophy than we do, for you expena so 
much less. Rarely, indeed, do you use any 
portion of this treasure: witness your oft- 
oeginning, never-ending, murmurs against 
your weather, your climate, vour ennuU 
and all the oUier inevitable ills to which 
people are subject; while we apply all the 
philosophy we can acquire to support, or 
forget them. We expend our philosophy 
like prodigals, and it adds to our enjoy- 



ments; yon hoard yours like misers, and it 
gives you no advantage. 

** You boast of your superior wisdotOt 
and smile somewhat contemptuously at 
our frivolous gaiety; while we envy not, 
but pity, jour sombre gravity; as we be- 
lieve that the people who support the ills 
of life with the most cheerfulness, and for- 
get them with the greatest facility, are the 
happiest, and, consequently, the wisest* 
Tou are above this happiness, and we are 
superior to the ennui which sends half 
your nation wandering into every clime; 
as if locomotion could relieve a malady 
that arises in the discontented mind, which 
pursues yon in all your migrations. Yet 
you assert that you travel to be amused; 
but, instead of finding interest, or amuse- 
ment, in what you behold, you discover 
only fi^ults. Every thing is compared with 
your own country — that country whence 
yourmnut drove you, and which, while in 
It, you decry, but the moment you desert 
it, you exalt. We, however, always find 
our helk France the best of countries, and* 
consequently, rarely leave it.*' 

Notre bonne duchesse has a habit of never 
citing the arguments employed by her ad- 
versary, unless they are so weak as to be 
easily refuted; so, as she did not repeat 
what defence your compatriot made, i am 
led to conclude it was not so deficient in 
sense as the few phrases our friend select- 
ed for quotation might otherwise have in- 
duced us to suppose. The duchesse^ how- 
ever, more than insinuates that she silenced 
milady; — a possibility, I think, less doubt- 
ful than the implied assertion that she also 
convinced her. 

Notre ehire Paris is so much changed 
since you left it, that it is hardly to be re- 
cognised. We royalists totally avoid a . 
court where, at ihefites given, one may be 
jostled by one*s coiffeur^ modiste snd cordon* 
nier^ in the uniform of the national guard, 
profaning, by their presence, those salons 
which, since the restoration, have been sa- 
cred to the noblesse. With all our modern 
philosophy, such rencontres would he more 
than one of Paneien rigime could support: 
hence, we carefully f bstain from the Tuil- 
eries, and have the credit of devouement to 
the exiled family; while if the truth were 
told a horror of finding ourselves in mau' 
vaise compagnie operztes much more strong- 
ly in attaching us to the old order of 
things. 

Of politics I shall say nothing, except 
that Louis Philippe proves the truth of 
your Shakspeare*8 assertion: — 
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** UneMy li«t the head that weani a crown." 

FlorestaD is still Peselave de la Comtesse 
D^Ilauteviile, who, I suspect, encourages 
liis natural propensity to extravagance. I 
have lately seen her wear some very fine 
pwrls, which, I am sure, were his gift; 
and I have observed certain symptoms of 
m dprangcroent in his finances, that prove 
fuUlest g^ne Pauvre Florestan ! I retain 
a warm attachment to him, though I smile 
when I compare it with the uni^overoable 
passion I felt when we were married. Cut 
mttiheuratx que Pamour ne puiaseptu durer/ 
Jipropos d!*amourf le due tnest toujours de- 
nouiy which is a grreat consolation. His 
mother lately found a rich heiress for him; 
mn acquisition that would have been very 
acceptable to his finances, which are not 
▼ery flouri<)hing: but he wonld uot bear of 
her proposal — a rare example of attachment, 
in our days of selfishness. 

I was almost tempted to pity voar poor 
litUe friend Augusta, at being talkerl into a 
marriage for which she had no predilection 
^^pauvre petite! MaUs it will be all the 
same in a year hence; for she will then, 
probably, feel less indifference towards her 
Dusband than if she had loved him when 
she married; and will be spared all the an- 
Doyances to which women who love their 
husbands are subjected. 

Heigh-ho^ Do you remember how jeal- 
ous I used to be of Florestani Never shnll 
I forget my despair at discovering his first 
infidelity. I thought 1 should die — ay. 
and wished it too, simpleton as I was; and 
now,l can see him lavish on another those 
attentions that were once all mine, and see 
it without a pang. We are the best frimds 
in the world; and, after all, this is the next 
best thing to being lovers. It took me a 
long time, however, to make this disco- 
very; nor do 1 think I should have arrived 
at it, had not the due come to my aid. No- 
thing helps to make us forget an old love 
80 much as a new; and I feet such an at- 
tachmeiit to the dtie^ that it is only when 1 
rtcall to memory the still more vivid and 
wild one 1 once entertained tor Florestan, 
that I am forced to recollect the melancholy 
truth, that love can change. 

Marry some tre» rich et puiaaant aeig' 
neuroma chere Caroline, and come to Pari?*, 
where you will be joyfully welcomed by 

Votre amie affect itmte^ 
Delphi NE, Marquise de Villeroi. 

Mon mari voua dit mOie choaea aimaifies. 



THE COUNTESS OF ANNANDALE TO THE 
COUNTESS OF DEI^WARD. 

You will bo glad to hear, my dear Mary, 
that the poor child i have adopted thrives 
apace, and is really a source of comfort to 
me. His fondness of me, too, dear little 
fellow, increases; and he clasps his hands, 
and crows with joy, when 1 appear. One 
half-hour spent in playing with him in my 
dressing-room, is worth whole hours spent 
in crowded aoireea and balls; which, if it 
were not for Lord Nottingham, who has 
kindly undertaken to initiate me into the 
modes, customs^ and persons of the new 
world into which I am launched, 1 should 
find insupportable indeed. Lord Annan- 
dale insists on my being present at all 
their /e/e«, rallies me on my preference for 
solitude, and seems desirous to fill up every 
moment with some new pleasure— -the 
searrh after which I find as tiresome as he 
appears to thii<k it agreeable. 

He told me this moruii^, that I must be 
guarded in my observations in society, and 
not display my rustic:ty with regard to ita 
general usages, under penalty of being ex- 
posed to its ridicule — ** a penalty,*^ he add- 
ed, looking most seriously, ** more to be 
dreaded than all others, being one which 
is never overcome." 

1 asked to what he alluded, wondering 
what I could have said, to subject myself 
to so grave an exordium. 

•* Did you not observe," he replied, " how 
Lord Henry Mercer laughed when yoa 
made that very naive speech about Lady 
Harlestonel A few mure such speeches 
will render you the talk of all the clubs; 
nay, more, the subject of their merriment, 
i thouuht the Comtesse of Hohenlinden 
would never have ceased laughing whea 
Mercer told her of it." 

1 felt my anuer a little excited, at learning 
that 1 had been ridiculed, while ignorant as 
to the caus»-; and my reflections led to his 
making me a discloaare that has shocked 
and disgusted me. Yes, Mary; the man who 
has vowed to love and protect me, and 
whom 1 have vowed to love, honor, and 
obey, has torn the bandage from 1113* eyes, 
by informing me, that nearly all the women 
in the circle in which 1 live— that circle ia 
into which he has led me — are supposed 
to have attachments with the men wtiom I, 
in the simplicity of my heart, believed to 
be their husbands, judging from the fami- 
liar atteiitioKS 1 witnessed — and which at- 
tentions 1 thought, even from hustbands, 
too familiar tor public exhibition ! 

**Aud knowing the conduct of these 
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women," said I, "you conld permit them 
to approach me !** 

•* You mnst, really, my dear Aogiista," 
was his reply, ** learn to understand so- 
ciety. The ladies yoa allude to are the 
most fashionable in London— universally 
sought after and received, and living on the 
best terms with their husbands. Why, 
then, should I object to your associating 
with themt Such an absurd piece of pru- 
dery would expose me to the ridicule of all 
London; were I so wanting in tact as to 
put it in practice." 

^If the ladies in question,** replied I, 
and I felt my cheeks glow with indigna- 
tion, ** are sought after, and well received, 
and live on the best terms with their hus- 
bands, it must be because, adding hypoc- 
risy to vice, they deceive the world, and 
the husbands they betray.*' 

** By no means: society has no right to 
pry into the private conduct of any woman 
whose husband has notdenounced her; and 
most husbands have too much philosophy, 
or good-nature, to be severe towards their 
wives, who, grateful for their forbearance, 
repay it by similar indulgence. Lady C. 
receives Lady D., because it is agreeable 
to Lord C, who in turn, permits the con- 
stant presence of Mr. E ., and thus domes- 
tic harmony is preserved, eaclandref avoid- 
ed, and husbands and wives, who no long- 
er could be lovers, instead of proving a 
source of mutual £^^« and torment, become 
friends." 

••You surely jest,** said I, ••and are im- 
posing on my inexperience, by the state- 
ments you have just made.** 

•• Fas de tout ma eherti I assure you I 
have only stated the fact. Nine out of 
every ten married pairs belonging to our 
circle, stand precisely in the* position 1 
have described, which is the secret of the 
good understanding that subsists between 
the greater number of them.*' 

•• And you approve of this odious, this 
demoralising system?** asked I. 

•• Why, as my disapproval would not 
change it, and would inevitably draw on 
me the hatred of all our climit^ I think it 
more prudent to %\\hm\i tn pniloitophe. Peo- 
ple never forgive those who would either 
amend or instruct them; and, as I wish to 
enjoy life, I am content to let others please 
themselves, in preference to rendering them 
displeased with me. Besides, you are too 
charming, and /am too sensible of your 
charms to be likely to take advantage of 
the latitude allowed to Benedicts, or to 
have eyes for any other beauty. 
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As he thus spoke he kissed my hand, 
with an air as gallant as that which U 
premier dameur of a balkt kisses la pre* 
miere danseuaei but, seeing the grave, and* 
perhaps, contemptuous expression my 
countenance assumed, he changed his toucv 
and said — 

•*Do not look so very much shocked, 
I beseech you; let us take the world as we 
find it, my dear Augusta, and be content 
with being as good as we can ourselves* 
without trying to become reformers of 
others.'* 

•• I am not so Utopian as to expect to 
reform society,*' resumed I: •• but I can 
see no necessity ofassociating with people 
whose principles and conduct are so diamet- 
rically opposite to all that I have ever been 
taught to respect.** 

•• Why, you surely would not be sb un- 
reasonable as to wish me to close our 
doors against all the fashionable world, be- 
cause ihey have emancipated themselves 
from prejudices, the acting up to which 
was incompatible with happinessV* 

•* Prejudices !'• I exclaimed; •* is it pos- 
sible. Lord Annandale, that you can thus 
confound virtue and vice! that the chastitT 
of a wife, and the fidelity of a husbandf 
can her considered as prejudieesi** 

••Really, my dear Augrusta, your inex- 
perience makes you view things in so 
strange a light, that there is no reasoning 
with you. Do not, I pray you, become 
that most disagreeable of all things, m 
prude; or that most repel lant to my na- 
ture, a sectarian.*' 

So saying, he quitted the room, leaving 
me to chew the cud of bitter, not sweet, 
fancies; and to regret still more than ever 
the infatuation and wilfulness that led me 
to bind myself to one I can neither love 
nor respect. Now is explained to me the 
cause of all that freedom of m»nner, that 
levity, and above all, the easy indifference, 
with which the people I meet conduct 
themselves in society. 

And it was a husband's hand who re- 
moved the veil from my eyes, and showed 
me guilt in all its hideous deformity, of 
which 1 never should have formed an idea! 
But, now that it is exposed to me, ought I 
to consent to receive beneath my roof per- 
sons of whose vices I can no longer enter- 
tain a doubtl Do I not owe it to virtue, 
nay, to myself, to avoid themi nor give 
the sanction of my presence to their con- 
ductl I seem to have grown old within 
a few hours; this fatal knowledge of evil 
has shocked and grieved me; and the very 
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•ir I breathe app^rt henry znd opprr«tive. ' 9'ae^; aad. thoc|rh I periedfj a^ree with 
from my tu:w\j ^itL-owfrtd §ftn*e o( the jou in t^'nkin^ that it vouid be most 
crimes ih^t eoflUmiaaie it. a;i>eai», as well as ai-«t virtQous, to 

I^rd SotUoyfh^m cnnaoU sorely, be coe *tnii all lotercourse with woaieii or' whosa 
of th^#se tb*!! Lord Anaandale has beea d^ fiee4 we are not ijaorant; sti:l« in the 
aeribinflr. So; be too oiuch refenbirs priF9*-ot sute of soci»-ij, and, aSova ali. 
Lord Dfrlaward to have any sentim^ai wi:h a hosiiaiid wno attaehes so much 
ia cornioon with tJiOf« around me. H- tmport^nre to iu Muifngf^ pmdeni-e in- 
Iband lie yesterday with liule St. Aobyn rJines me U^ advise you to be content ia 
00 my kn««, wbo, as asaaU was crowing r-frainin; fnim ail iouaacy wim the par- 
and smiling to show his love for me. Tne ii«;s in quesiion, and not ocea^ion an et- 
poor little fei low can now say, ** mamma,'* clandre^ by shuuiag yoar doors wholly 
▼ery plainly; and, prou<i of his sueceaa, , against then. 

frequently repeats the end<-arin||r epithet. In lar^e asseobliea, persons meet very 
Lord Nottingham took him in his arms, much as in the round room of the opera, 
played with, and kissed him, and qijii«» V'auxhali, or any other public p'ace of re- 
won th^ child and his nurse*s heart, by bis «ort; and, though the cunuct may not be 
BOtice of him. atrreeab!e, it does not enuiil intimacy: a 

1 like to s*^ men fond of children; it ! dignified courtesy of manners, equally re- 
provM a kind heart a/id gentle nature. ' moved from rudeness aa from fainilia''ity. 
Lord Notiiiigbam does not appear to es- ! will repel freed-im. and prer-lude offence, 
trem any of the women who most frequent Let your reserve be at|ribuied lodomes- 
Ihe Comtesse Hohenlinden*s; he trf^ti* , tic habits; to, in fact, any motive, rather 
them and her, too, with distant civility, tbin one so pregant witli danger to her 
while tbey are more condescending in their who avows it, as a censure of the conduct 
politen<^<% to bim, than is, in my opinion, ot those who, conscious how justly it is 



compatible with tbe dignity of the sex 
Bot what know, or feel, they of feminine 
dignity? 

Caroline Moutreasor declares herself 



merited, never forgive the infiirti*r, and 
revenge the implied slight by every meana 
iu thei*- power. 

Receive tbe ladies whose presence so- 



quite satisfied witb London, thongh she riety still sanctions, though virtue dia- 
complains that the women are not tpirifu' | riaims them; but receive them only in 
€lU9^ nor tbe men sufficiently empreue* in large parties, and avoid all sfiproacbes to 



their att«'ntions to them. The atmtcMU ii> 
m very old and intimate friend of hera, and 
they pass much of their time together. 
There is a levity and coarseness about this 
lady, that, in spite of her good-humor and 
gaiety, are very offensive to me; but Caro- 
line regents, as a personal affront, any ani- 
madvereions of mine on the subject. 

In three months, my dear father and mo. 
Iher will he in town. How 1 long to find 
myM*ir in their arms again! I feel as if 
1 had been years, instead of a few weeks, 
absent from them; and as if 1 had, during 
the period of our separation, existed in a 
cold and chilling atmosphere, that ren- 
dered the sunshine of tJieir affection more 
than ever dear, and vitally iiececaary, to 
yoar afiectiooate friend, 

Augusta. 



THE oouiiTEaa or dblaward to 

COUNTESS or ANNANDALE. 



TBE 



Mt DEAREST Auousta: — I have reflect 
ed long and deeply on^our last letter. I 



intimacy with them. This sacrifice of 
your own feelings of propriety must be 
offered up to preserve peace with your 
husband, whose sentiments being totally 
opposed to yours, 1 fear there is no chance 
oJf inducing him to adopt your views. 

Wholly to oppose his projects would be 
to embitter your home, or, perhaps, banish 
him from it; leaving him to the influence 
of tliose who, from your exclusion of 
ihem, would be most irritated against, and 
dieposed to injure you. 

The unfortunate intimacy of Miss Mon- 
tressor with the Comtesse Hohenlinden 
increases the difficulty of your position. 
Among all the women whose impropriety 
of conduct has served to throw an odium 
on the sex, there is not one whose career 
has been marked by a more unblushing 
perseverance in vice; or by a mure opea 
disregard for the appearances which, if 
they cannot redeem, at least conceal, its 
groftsness, than this lady. 

Her high birth and distinguished posi- 
tion have only tended to draw public at- 
tention still more to the glaring errors that 
she takes, indeed, no pains to disguise. 



ieei the painful dilemma in which you are 1 Hence, her being known to be a frequent 
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Tisiter beneath yoar roof, must sabject 
jou to many disagreeable animadversions 
and give cause of additional offence to 
any of, or all, the not more culpable ladies 
you exclude. 

Under these circnm stances, I would ad- 
▼ise your candidly expressing your senii- 
ments to Miss Montressor, with sufficient 
firmness to make her respect them. 

You must be continually on your guard, 
my dearest Augusta, not to form habits of 
intimacy with any man, however amiable 
and good. This restriction is rendered 
indispensable by a state of society, in 
which the worst offenders are naturally 
the severest judges, for they estimate 
others by themselves; and it is almost an 
axiom in human character, that it acquires 
suspicion in proportion us it loses inno- 
cence. Remember, then, that you live 
among those who are ever prone to re- 
gard an approach to friendship between 
persons of different sexes with uncharita- 
ble eyes. Thpy are sceptics in the sym- 
pathy of virtue, precisely because they are 
devout believers in the connections of 
▼ice. 

The consciousness of innocence, though 
it enables us to bear up against calumny 
and injustice, cannot prevent the anguiMli 
of the wounds they inflict, wounds no 
salve can heal, and from which no time 
can smooth away the scar. 

Jlpptaroneea must be strictly preserved 
by the innocent (who, from conscious rec- 
titude, are too often the persons most lia- 
ble to neglect them;^ lest the guilty at- 
tempt to palliate their own improprieties 
by directing attention to the semblance of 
error in the good. 

The most really immaculate woman, who 
is inconsiderate enough to admit the daily 
▼isitsof any man, or to permit his atten- 
tions, however respectful, to become re- 
marked in public, must not be surprised if 
she is confounded with the most guilty; 
who are naturally anxious to blazon abroad 
the seeming indecorum that keeps their 
own faulty conduct in countenance. 

The world judges only from appear- 
ances. By preserving these, the guilty 
obscure the view of their delinquencies, 
and become, consequently, less pernicious 
than if they exhibited reckless and unveil- 
ed vice. But those who, to vice, add the 
ahamelessness of its exhibition, have to 
answer, not only for their own sins, but 
for the corrupiiun their example promotes. 

How many women, free from a thought 
of crime, have, through a carelessness as 
lo preaerviog appearaacooy compromised 



their reputations, and dragged on a long 
life of humiliation, with no other consola- 
tion but that of knowing, that to impro- 
dence, and not guilt, they owed their su^ 
ferings! 

You, my dearest Augusta, will not po- 
rnse with impatience this long homily, 
but accept it as a proof of the aff*ectionato 
interest of your true friend, 

Mabt Dblaward. 



THE COUlfTCaS or DKLAWARD TO TIK 

couifTEsa or annandalb. 

I AM happy to be able to te)! you, my 
dear Augusta, that your excellent father 
and mother are in perfect health; and that 
our endeavors to console them for the losa 
uf your society have not been totally un- 
successful. They can now revert to your 
absence with less sorrow, though not with 
less affection; and this is something gain^ 
ed. We have induced them to prolong 
their stay with us, which 1 trusty will be be- 
neficial to their spirits, as well as to those 
of my dear father, who much enjoys the 

Sresence of such old and ralued frieada^ 
leing anxidus to make you acifuatnte^with 
some of the persons «vhose society has 
rendered London agreeable to me^ I have 
written to them to call on you; the period 
of my returning to town being loo unce^ 
tain to admit of my waiting to present 
them to you personalW. 

I hope you will cultivate more than e 
mere visiting acquaintance with them; for 
they are of that portion of our aristocracy 
and gentry whose unsullied reputations, 
and irreproachable lives, present a barrier 
against that censure on our order which 
the indecorum and levity of some of ita 
stray branches have drawn upon it. 

They nobly uphold the fame and honor 
once so generally and so justly decreed to 
British women, before, at the mandate of 
fashion, some of them had learned to die* 
regard that external propriety which should 
ever accompany virtue. 

The Duchess of Pits waiter yon will 
find a most estimable person, and aa 
agreeable as she is amiable, although the 
dique who have assumed the supreroacT 
of fashion, vote her, and her circle, dafl 
and ennuytuBt; but, with them, decorum 
is only another name for dnlness. Lady 
Erpingham is also a charming person; 
ana Mrs. Algernon Wentworth is an unaf^ 
fected and unspoilt as if she were neither 
a beauty nor a wit. I have espeeially ds- 
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med theM three ladies to you, as beingr 
my most intimate friends; but the others 
to whom 1 have written to request that 
they will call on you, are not less amiable. 

Much of your happiness, as well as 
jour position and estimation in society, 
dear Au^sta, will depend on the associ- 
ations you form, and the friendships you 
cultivate. In the houses of the ladies I 
have named, you will find men of merit, 
and high attainments, and women of un- 
pretending; talents, undoubted sense and 
iinsnspected purity. 

They do not, it is true, give names to 
caps or bonnets; they are not patronesses 
of Almack's nor frequenters of the Zoo- 
domical Gardens on the Sabbath-day; and 
lo sum up all they are not leaders of fash- 
ion — a distinction never sought by the 
wise, and only valued by the foolish. The 
Duchess of Fitzwalter beinff many years 
vour senior, and having a knowledge of 
life, rarely ac^qnired except at the expense 
of some of *ho8e fine qualities peculiar to 
youth, all of which she has preserved — 
her society and experience will be highly 
advantageous to you, in enabling you to 
form a just estimate of those around you. 
It will be even more beneficial to you 
than that of a person of more advanced 
years, whose sombre view of the world is 
often no less erroneous than is the bright 
one of youth: for youth resembles a 
Claude Lorrain glass which imparts to all 
objects its own beautiful tint; but age too 
oftion resembles a magnifying lens of an 
■nvracious hue, which only renders every 
detect more conepicuous, and more forbid- 
ing. 1 would have you view the world 
through neither medium; but through the 
dear mirror presented to you by the expe- 
rience of this excellent woman — ^a mirror 
andimmed by prejudice, and unsullied by 
ill-nature. 

There is an evil against which I would 

Sard you, dear Augusta, because it is one 
lught with danger, but into which, from 
inexperience of the world, too many youn^ 
married women fall: 1 allude to the habit 
of receiving male visiters of a morning; a 
habit which engenders a degree of fami- 
liarity that, however innocent, I hold to be 
iocompatible with the dignity of a matron. 
The woman who permits her boudoir or 
drawing room to be made the daily lounge 
of men, soon loses that consideration, 
oven among them, which every honorable 
woman ought to inspire. Her salon be- 
comes the focus or gossiping; scandal 
eraepa in; party politics are soon intruded; 
Iha aaaotitj and priTacj of homo are vio- 



lated; and the modest reserve, which is 
one of the roost beautiful distinctions of 
the female character, is replaced by a free- 
dom of manner as unbecoming as it is 
reprehensible. But I have not yet enume* 
rated all the evils of this habit, so gene- 
rally adopted at present; I have only stated 
the bad effect lixely to accrue to the wo- 
man's manners who permits it. Let me 
now draw your attention to the injury it 
is almostcertain to inflict on her reputation. 

The cabriolet or saddle-horses of a man 
of fashion, seen repeatedly at the door of 
a lady, are sure to elicit disagreeable ani- 
madversions from those, perhaps, totally 
unacquainted with her. These observa- 
tions are related to others, generally with 
added comments, and not unfrequently 
with misrepresentations; reports get into 
circulation, and scandal becomes busy 
with her fame, which is too often sullied 
before an evil thought has entered her 
mind. 

When once such reports have been pro- 
mulgated, all her actions are misinter- 
f»reted; every appearance of gaiety or 
evity is tortured into a proof of guilt; and 
the most innocent woman, whose conduct 
is ihus prejudged from the semblance of 
impropriety which her own imprudenre 
has furnished, could hardly fail to be ulti- 
mately condemned. 

Is not this a heavy penalty to nay for the 
pleasure, if]plea8ure it may be called, of en- 
during the tediousness of'^a few idle men 
some twice or thrice a week, during those 
hours which they know not how otherwise 
to occupy 1 They are aware of the evil 
consequences such visits will entail on 
her who permits them, for they daily hear 
the scandalous comment that similar con- 
duct excites; hni n*imporie: as long as they 
are bantered on their supposed good for- 
tune at their clubs, or paragraphed in the 
newspapers, they are satisfied, though it is 
at the expense of the reputation of an in- 
nocent woman. 

Lord Delaward has initiated me into all 
the mysteries of society, which had seem- 
ed unfathomable to my own previous in- 
experience. He is my Mentor, who points 
out the dangers of which only a skilful 
pilot can steer clear; and I furnish you, 
my dear Augusta, with a few extracts 
from my newly acquired knowledge. 
Your last letter gave me great pain, a 
spirit of sadness pervaded it that roust not 
be indulged. Indeed, you are unjust to 
Lord Annandale in expecting from him 
precisely those qualities in which he la 
defident, and in not appredating those 
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that he really possesses. If he be neither 
sentimental nor domestic, he is ^ood-tem- 
pered and kind-hearted; and you may, by 
treating him with adTection, render him 
more estimable. Do not, while cherish- 
ing his child, harden your feelings against 
its father; and remember that, though a too 
long and constant association with the arti- 
ficial circle in which he has lived may have 
blunted his sensibility, you ma^ again re- 
store its natural tone by letting him per- 
ceive that you are interested in the change. 
Adieu, my dear Augusta, and ever be- 
lieve me your most affectionate friend, 

Mart Dklaward. 



THE COUNTESS OF ANNANDALK TO THE 
COUNTESS OF DELAWARD. 

The contents of your former letter* 
pained me inexpressibly, my dearest Mary; 
and yet even before I gave Caroline Mon- 
tressor an opportunity of refuting the im- 
putation cast upon her honor, I felt per- 
suaded that the charge was wholly un- 
founded. 1 was more than half disposed 
to let her remalD in ignorance of the as- 
persion; but^n reflection I thought it right 
to acquaint her with it, that she mi^ht 
Justify her reputation to those who, unlike 
me, might be inclined to repose some por- 
tion of belief on the calumny. 

How painful was it to my friendship to 
inflict this wound on her! Never did 1 
perform a duty with more reluctance; and 
1 endeavored to discharge it with as much 
delicacy as possible. She was greatly 
•hocked; and evinced so much proper 
feeling on the occasion, that she convinced 
me, and would, I am sure, have satisfied 
you, of her innocence. 

Levity, and a certain freedom in conver- 
sation, peculiar to women who aspire to 
the reputation of zbel esprit, are her only 
•ins. They are venial ones, and should 
not be visited with undue severity. The 
tale that reached you, originated in the 
malice of a disappointed suitor of Caro- 
line's, the Chevalier de Careocy, a disso- 
lute young man, who became enamored 
of her while she was yet little more than 
a child. Enraged at her rejection of him, 
he vowed to be revenged; and the story 
be invented and related to Lord Warreo- 
borough is the result. 

*Tbi«referato Lady Delaward^s Letter, page 113, 
la wbich tbe cbnrgK made ii|aiDtt Mitt Montref tor's 
koaor it made, but wbicb Lady Annaadale did BOt 
itetlva for wmm time altar. 

Vol. 1L— Id 



I am convinced that yon, my dear Mary, 
will rejoice at being assured of the inno- 
cence of my friend, as 1 know the genero- 
sity of your nature; for my own part, I ex- 
perience an increased attachment to her, 
now that I know the injustice to which 
she has been subjected; an injustice doub- 
ly painful to the feelings, as being exer- 
cised to an orphan, without a single male 
relative to defend or to avenge her. How 
dreadful it is to reflect that men can exist 
capable of the baseness of defaming the 
virtue they could not overcome, and ought, 
consequently, to defend! Pray, inform 
Lord Delaward of Caroline's innocence; 
for I would not have one, to whose good 
opinion 1 attach so mnch importance, conti- 
nue in error with regard to my poor friend. 

My dear boy continues to thrive apace, 
and seems every day to grow more fond of 
me. He is a charming child, and yoo 
would be delighted with him, he is so good- 
tempered and engaging. Lord Nottingham 
is very partial to him, and St. Aubyn al- 
ready knows him quite well, goes to him 
gladly, and sits on his knee. I wish I 
could say that Lord Annandale evinced an 
equal fondness; but this is far from being 
the case; for be betrays an indiSerence to- 
wards him that quite shocks and displeas- 
es me. The poor dear little fellow seems 
conscious of his father's want of afiection, 
and instinctively, as it were, shrinks from 
him when he approaches. 

The Duchess of Fitz waiter has been 
here, and I like the little I have seen of 
her extremely, notwithstanding that she 
appeared under disadvantageous circum- 
stances; for when she called, the Comtesse 
Hohenlinden, who is evidently no favorite 
with her, was here, and displayed a levity, 
and, I may add, an indecorum, in her con- 
versation and manner, that must have pre- 
judiced the duchess, not only against her, 
but also against me, for suffering it. I felt 
that a disagreeable impression was made 
on your friend's mind, but 1 had nomeane 
of removing it; for any verbal reproof of 
mine would have been as little heed- 
ed as are the tacit ones which I have 
frequently given to this incorrigible com- 
tesse. 

Lord Annandale, when informed of the 
visit of the Duchess of Fitzwalter, signi- 
fied his desire that 1 should avoid all inti- 
macy with her, or ** her coterie," as be 
termed the persons who are precisely those 
whom I should prefer; and are, in fact, the 
very ladies with whom you most wished 
me to cultivate an intercourse. He ob- 
served, that the duchess was peeuiiarlj 
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repufrnant to his taste; and, by her formal- 
ity and hauteur^ spread a ffloom wherever 
she appeared. He aniroadyerted, in terms 
fraught with satire and ridicule, on the line 
of demarcation the duchess and her friends 
bad drawn around their circle: the cordon 
Monitaire as he banteringly styled it, that 
was to exclude the contagion of gaiety and 
wit. 

It is plain to me that the Comtesse Ho- 
benlinden, piqued by the cold reception 
she meets with among the ladies in ques- 
tion, has sought to prejudice Lord Annan- 
dale a^inst them, and has but too well 
succeeded. The women who frequent 
Annandale House are remarkable for an 
indescribable tone, a strange mixture of 
levity and JUrte^ as disagreeable as it is 
incongruous. They are all the copyists 
of the Comtesse Hohenlinden, but less 
good-humored; and there is not one 
amongst them who has excited an interest 
in my mind, or with whom I should wish 
to form a friendship. 

Ah! how right were you, dearest Mary, 
when you prophesied that London and its 
pleasures would disappoint my expecta- 
tions! This perpetual round of amusement, 
without one day of privacy or repose, fa- 
tigues me mentally and bodily. 

It is like a brilliHiit comedy where the 
curtain never drops, and where both actors 
and audience are alike wearied. Often do 
1 tigh for the shades of Vernon Hall with 
its tranquil enjoyments, allowing one to 
entertain a consciousness of one's own 
identitv; while here, one is literally ren- 
dered incapable of self-recognition, or even 
aelf-rommunion: thought is banished by 
eontinnouM and frivolous dissipation, and 
the hCffciioun srrera useless in an atmo- 
Nphi're where there is no time permitted 
for thf^ir exercise. 

Whi;n, a few days ago, I expressed a 
wish that my dear father and mother 
would eome to London, Lord Annandale 
ssk«rd me how it would be possible to find 
saflifTi^nt time to satisfy them, old people 
Mnttf M h« rudely said, always txigeant. 

iihw little he knows them! I answered, 
that n/f en gaige men ts could have half such 
temprsti/ffis for me as the society of those 
I B*f d^rly love. 

** fitit you have duties Augusta," he 
ssid« ** llist muni lie fulfilled.'* 

«• What dijf i#!«," demanded I, ** can pre- 
slsd« till sacred one (o our parental" 

/A pf»nnht'.\y Uiighe<l, and / felt sngry 
mm^h^rm is s/ini^thin^ so peculiarly oQen- 
slvir, St liTS^t 10 ffiv feelings, in hearing 
tlbs bssl, Urn most boly sentiments in our 
■atorsf Iks* «Ui4« * sabjset of moekery. 



Seeing I was hurt, he apologised, bat 
added, 

** You owe, also, duties to society, my 
dear Augusta, that must not be neglected. 
You are expected to appear at the bouses 
of certain note, and to receive in your owa 
all the persons of distinction. Your posi« 
tion, as my wife," — and he looked as if 
he considered this my sole claim to dis* 
tinction — ** demands this; and such en- 
gagements, during the London season, are 
too numerous to adroit of devoting any 
time to others. In the autumn, or duringr 
the winter, if we do not go abroad, yoa 
can give up a week or two to your father 
and mother at Vernon Hall: though I ven* 
ture to prophesy, you would now find a 
aejour there, even of that brief duratioD, 
insupportably dull. 

I asserted that, on the contrary, I should 
like it above all things; when he shrugged 
his shoulders, looked incredulous, and 
told me, it gave him pain to see me grow- 
ing sentimental and romantic, instead of 
becoming a woman of the world. 

And this, Mary, is the man, to marry 
whom I wrung a reluctant consent from 
my dear, dear father and mother! There 
is insupportable bitterness in the reflection! 

I foresee that I shall find Lord Annan- 
dale little disposed to consult the wishes 
of my family, or my own, in arranging 
that we should see as much of each other 
as possible. Could I have anticipated 
this, no power would have indulged me to 
marry him, even though he had possessed 
my whole heart. But 1 am rightly re- 
warded for bestowing my hand on one of 
whom I knew nothing, except that he was 
gay and brilliant — two advantages which 
often temporarily conceal the absence of 
those solid qualities on which domestic 
happiness depends. Ife is not changed 
since I made this fatal, this rash enga^ 
ment; the change is in m^, who, seeing 
the worthlessness of those pleasures he so 
glowingly described to tempt me — pleas- 
ures now deprived of the glittpring veil 
that disguised their defects — turn, with 
disappointment, from the temptation and 
the tempter. 

Forgive these murmurs, dear Mary, 
from your affectionate friend, 

Augusta Ahmamdali. 



raOM MISS MONTBBSSOE TO LA M ABQD18B 
DB TlLLBROl. 

YouB stoiT hss interested me ezoeed- 
inglj, ma cIm Delphiae. Idoi— i»mhar 
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liaYinpr seen Ma<]ame de St. Armand, and 
was struck with her heauty. I praised yoo 
before, but 1 now tell you again, that the 
tale is 80 artistically recounted, that it 
inig[ht be entitled to a place in one of the 
fashionable annuals here, to which lords 
mod ladies contribute. Have 1 your per- 
mission to send it, merely changing the 
naraesl so that you may have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing it beautifully printed, gold- 
edged, and bound in a gorgeous co?er with 
■ome pretty face to illustrate it. 

But to be serious — and this melancholy 
•tory is sufficient to make one so — it is a 
Tery distressing event; and the ladies who 
concocted the plot cannot feel otherwise 
than shocked at its results. Entre nous^ 1 
do believe, that there is no creature under 
heaven more wholly heartless, or more 
disposed to be mischievous, than a fine 
lady, and the fact of the plot against the 
unoffending St. Armands goes far to prove 
the justice of this assertion. Do not ima- 
gine that I confound a gentlewoman with 
a fine lady, in this censure. No; according 
to my view of the subject, a fine lady is 
rarely a gentlewoman, and a gentlewoman 
would not often condescend to be a fine 
lady. 

Formerly, the terras •* fine lady," and 
** fine gentleman," were applied to women 
and men peculiarly well-bred, and of re- 
markably polished manners: now, they 
are employed to designate some individuals 
remarkable for the affectation of fastidious- 
ness, and the exemplification of folly, the 
aaaumption of bon ton, and the personifica- 
tion of^ vulgarity; the pretensions to ultra- 
refinement being, in my opinion, the most 
infalliblesymptoms of incurable coarseness 
of mind. The fine lady in France is, how- 
ever, free from these assumptions. She is 
merely a vain and giddy woman, living only 
for amusement, capable of any folly, and« 
sometimes (as in the case of the St. Ar- 
mandft,) of any crime, to accelerate her 
plans in the pursuit of it. 

I have been much pained and mortified, 
Mre Delphine, by finding that my unfor- 
tunate entanglement with that vile and un- 
worthy wretch, de Carency, has reached 
Lady Annandale, who, with the frankness 
peculiar to her nature, told me the fact. 1 
oardly knew whether she or I felt the more 
pain or shame at the disclosure, softened, 
as it was, by her mode of detailing it. She 
is not, like me, schooled in dece^uion — 
that art which the world renders necessary 
—and possesses not the power of conceal- 
ing all external symptoms of those emo- 
tloD8 to which the heart is a prey, even 



while tortured by them. This fair and pure 
creature blushed and wept while she re- 
peated the tale that had been communi- 
cated to her as a warning against me ; 
while I, writhing beneath the torture of 
humiliation at its truth, and shame at the 
detection, quelled my feelings sufficiently 
to exhibit only a proper degree of indigna- 
tion at what I termed the ralsehood of the 
base accusation. 

The wretch to whom I owe this indigni- 
ty revealed the fatal truth to some English 
lord, shortly after his flight from Florence, 
without the precaution of concealing my 
name. He even related your story, as 
well as mine. Would to God I had never 
seen this unequalled miscreant ! 

Lady Annandale thought it her duty, as 
my friend, to repeat to me the statement; 
and never can I forc^et the delicacy, the 
sensibility, with which she communicated 
it. 1 made, as 1 have said a desperate, 
but, grace a mes nerfs, successful effort to 
acquire self-control, seeing that my positioa 
in society, my very fate, depended on my 
convincing her that 1 am a victim to ca- 
lumny. I stated that this dissolute man 
had proposed to marry me while 1 was yet 
little more than a child; that, maddened 
by my rejection of his suit, he had invented 
this atrocious falsehood; and that, imagin- 
ing you to have prepossessed me against 
him, he has also vilined you. 

This explanation, with a few fervent 
declarations cf horror at the infamous 
charge, and agony at the idea of any hu- 
man being crediting, or even hearing it, 
drew from this warm-hearted and noble- 
minded woman a flood of tears of the 
softest pity, and protestations of eternal 
constancy and friendship. 

I was subdued by her generous sympa- 
thy, and could not restrain the emotions it 
excited. Yes, Delphine, there are mo- 
ments when my better nature seems to 
triumph over the worldliness that has bo 
long hardened it, and I again feel sus- 
ceptible of the gentle aflfectiona that are, I 
begin to think, indigenous in woman's 
heart. 

I told Augusta that, rather than expose 
her to the censure of those who could be- 
lieve me guilty, I would immediately re- 
turn to the abode of my aunt; but she 
would not hear of such a measure. She 
insisted on my remaining the whole sea- 
son with her; and though always kind, 
now redoubled her affectionate attention 
to me. 1 mentioned something about the 
possibility of Lord Annandale's hearing 
the tale in question; but she stopped me 
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hj nytn^t that it was qaite Dntik^tj he 
%(iOu\4, U/r tfi4t the ft'ifn^ who had thought 
it u»^:»r%%%fy toeommanicate Uto her would 
o^rrer name it to any one #'lte. 

'Win friend i«, I arn persuaded* Lady 
J}t!\HWHr6 ; and h^r knovrledife of my di«- 
gnnti aeeo'jnta for her invariahle coldnens 
and kauleur towards me. How dreadful 
it if, rAi^re Detphirie, to have to blush be- 
fore a proud and st«'rn woman, who haa 
h^ard of one*a (foilt, and who believes it! 
My asseverations of innocence would have 
fallen on an incredulous ear, had they 
h*'.fn addressed to Lady Del a ward ; but 
never should they hav«; been addressed to 
htr. So, forbid it, pride ! forbid it, shame ! 
I would rather hide me in some distant 
reffion, where never human sympathy 
could reach me, than meet the reproachful 
tflanr^; of a cold-hearted prud«s aftpr hav- 
fnff weukly and vainly attempted to molli- 
fy her proud and callous nature, by a 
voluntary and abject confession of my 
crime and ri-morsi*. With Huch beings I 
should be for ever indomitable, stern and 
reckless, with scorn and mockery on my 
litis ; while, with Augusta, weeping and 
blushing at being compelled to repeat an 
accusation of me, 1 feel every harsh emo- 
tion subdued, and am ready to throw my- 
self Ht her fcitt, avow my errors, and im- 
plore her to remodel, correct, and guide 
mi'. Such Is the influence her softness 
and generous pity exert over my stubborn 
henrt. 

Why did I urge this fair creature to wed 
one so wholly unworthy of her as is Lord 
Annandale, and so totally incapable of ap- 
preciating herl Lord Nottingham is pre- 
eisely the sort of man with whom she 
would hnvo been happy, as all I see of 
both of them oonvinces me. They would 
have met — would, I am sure, have loved 
— and, in all human probability, have 
married, and enjoyed the felicity they de- 
serve, but for me. Ilor conduct on the 
late trying ocoa»«ion, makes me regret 
more than over my fatal interference. 1 
im interrupted, ao muat leave you. 

Chere amiV, toujuurs voire 

Caroline. 



THB COUNTKSS OF DICLAWARD TO TRK 
COUNTKSS OP ANNANDALE. 

Do not consider me ill-natured or obsti- 
nate when 1 confess to you, my dear Au- 
Rusta, that my doubts relative to Miss 
lontretaor*8 purity are still unremoved. 



Her assert! 00, in her own ease, is sorely 
, insufhcieot proof of her innocence, to an/ 
: but a too partial friend. Are not the charges 
; against her home out by the extraordinarj 
■ levity and indecorum of her Dnanoerat I 
acknowledge that all I have seen of her 
! but too well disposes roe to lend credence 
to what I have heard; and, coupling the 
tale of the Chevalier de Carency with the 
unfeminine freedom of her opinions, one 
appears to me an evidence of the other. 
If 1 were less deeply, warmly interested 
in your welfare, 1 might be less severely 
disposed towards this lady: but when I re- 
flect that she is an inmate beneath your 
roof, your daily associate — nay, more, yoor 
friend — I examine, with rigid eyes, her 
claima to such distinction; and, finding 
them so defective, would fain preserve 
you from contact with one whom 1 deem 
most unworthy. I fear my pertinacious 
adherence to the evil opinion I entertain of 
her will displease you, but I cannot van- 
quish it; and again I entreat you to guard 
against her influence. 

1 lament that Lord Annandale wishes 
you to avoid an acquaintance with the 
friends 1 was so desirous you should know. 
1 dare say you have judged rightly in ima- 
gining his prejudices to proceed frooi the 
pique of the Comtesse Hobenlinden." No- 
thing serves more to render a person averse 
from good company than the habit of asso- 
ciating with bad; and, in the circle in which 
Lord Annandale has moved, all who are 
moral and decorous are pronounced to be 
dull. There is policy in this opinion; for, 
as the really good would not countenance 
the c/t^ue to which I refer, they proclaim 
their dislike of what they know they can- 
not attain. Notwithstanding 1 entirely 
disapprove Lord Annandule's selection of 
associates for you, still let me advise you 
not to irritate him or them by any harsh 
censures. Patience is a woman's best ar- 
mor; and gentleness, her only safe weapon. 
These may not have an immediate^ but, I 
believe, they generally have a sure effect; 
and, therefore, 1 entreat yon to use them 
always. A prudent woman will seek, not 
so much to convict her husband of error as 
to wean him from it; for men rarely pardon 
any exhibition of intellectual superiority 
in their wives, while they are soothed and 
gratified by meekness and affection. 

You are young, lovely, and highly 
glAed; Lord Annandale greatly admires 
you: why not convert this admiration into 
a sentiment more durable, more valuable, 
which would secure for you an influence 
over him most advantageons to his inte* 
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rests, and to yoar own! Coldness and in- 
difference never enabled a woman to gain 
an empire over a husband^s heart; and yet 
these are, even from your own confession, 
bot too visible in your demeanor towards 
him. Can you, then, wonder that he ap- 
pears careless of your wishes, or callous 
to your reasoningf Remember, that Lord 
Annandale has been a spoiled child of for- 
tune — indulged and flattered to satiety. 
Truth has rarely reached him, and the love 
of hearing it is like the partiality for olives, 
an acquired taste. The friend who admin- 
isters this unpalatable medicine should 
render it less nauseous, by affectionate 
kindness: so that its bitterness, like the 
physic given to children, may be almost 
merged in the accompanying sweets. Do 
not abandon yourself to the dispiriting and 
erroneous belief that yours is an incurable 
lot; for it is only a persistance in thus 
thinking that can render it so. Duties 
discharged, domestic affections cultivated, 
and the consciousnesli of having no subject 
for self-reproach, preclude unnappiness ; 
though they may not bestow that vivid, but 
eTaneseent feeling, which the young and 
romantic but too often mistake for it. 
Believe me, my dear Augusta, 
Your most affectionate friend. 

Mart Delaward. 



THE COUNTKSS OF ANNANDALE TO THE 
COUNTESS or DELAWARD. 

You give me good counsel, dearest Ma- 
ry; would to heaven that I bad sufficient 
resolution to follow it! But I am a way- 
ward creature, and cannot feign a sem- 
blance of affection when I do not entertain 
the sentiment. It would be wiser, and 
more amiable, to endeavor to win Lord 
Annandale to purer, better, feelings and 
pursuits— even though, as I strongly sus- 
pect, the attempt would be utterly unavail- 
ing — than to dwell on his defects, as I am 
prone to do: but when was 1 wise or ami- 
ablel Alas! never the first, and rarely, if 
ever, the second. You will reproach me 
if 1 dwell on this painful theme; I will, 
therefore, dismiss it, and adopt an agreea- 
ble one. 

The only amusements I enjoy in Lon- 
don, are the theatres, and the opera. One 
of the divine Shakspeare*s tragedies, with 
Macready to personate the chief character, 
can always charm me; and at such repre- 
sentations I forget my chagrin and myself. 
I have always had, as you koowi an inor- 



dinate passion for music; but it has greatly 
increased since I have been accustomed to 
listen to the heart-stirrin? voice of the in- 
spired Malibran, or the dulcet tones of la 
Grisi. 

The first inimitable songstress draws 
me continually to Drury Lane, where she 
is engaged; and it seems to me, that I lis- 
ten with increased delight to her the more 
I become acquainted with the power and 
pathos of her voice. The low notes of it 
produce an effect on me that no others ever 
did. The sound appears to emanate from 
a soul thrilling with sublime emotions; 
and its deep harmony causes mine to vi- 
brate. There is something mysterious, 
something magical, in its influence on me. 
It haunts me for many succeeding hours; 
and seems to me as if it arose from an in- 
spired, passionate, and despairing heart, 
in an intensely profound consciousness of 
the insufficiency of mortal powers to satisfy 
the aspirations of an immortal spirit to a 
release from its earthly trammels, and to 
the fulfilment of a wider and nobler des- 
tiny. 

. 1 have avoided becoming personally ac- 
quainted with Malibran, because, 1 am 
told, she is the most animated and gay 

fierson imaginable, giving utterance to the 
iveliest sallies, and most tunne observa- 
tions. For this peculiarity, which draws 
a flattering homage around her, I shun her 
society; because 1 would not have the as- 
sociations with which she is mingled in 
my mind, disturbed by a light word or 
heartless jest from lips that seem to me 
only formed for the creation of the most 
sublime sounds. Those deep eyes of hers, 
too, have a profound melancholy, even in 
their flashing lustre; and I have never so 
perfect a sympathy with my compatriots, 
as when I hear those divine notes of hers 
followed by the plaudits of hundreds, too 
enthusiastically expressed to leave a doubt 
of the sincerity of the heart-felt admiration 
that excites them. 

Malibran, in my opinion, 'seems to in- 
spire her audience: they are no longer a 
vast crowd assembled to be amusec^ no, 
they assume a much more imposing aspect. 
They are carried away by passionate emo- 
tion, by generous impulses, and they feel 
within themselves capabilities, of the ex- 
istence of which they were previously ig- 
norant. She ceases to be a mere singer, 
or paid actress, in their eyes; she becomes 
an inspired sibyl that leveals to them 
gleams of a purer, brighter world, which 
they had forgetten, but to which her di 
vine tones summon them to return. 

13* 
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Grisi^s Toice, charmingr as it is, produces 
BO SQch effect on me; it is round, liquid, 
limpid, and perfectly harmonious, al- 
ways creatingr pleasurable emotions, but 
rarely aoblime ones. It never awakens 
an echo in my heart — never lifts my 
Ihou^ta from earth; but, like the muBic 
of birds, it makes the earth more delight- 
ful, and the ear loves to drink in its dul- 
eet tones. The voice of Malibran affects 
me as does sacred music; and I should 
dislike hearing it employed in singing 
light airs, as much as I should hearing a 
cathedral organ playing a waltz or contre- 
danse. 

Lablache*a is also a voice that has great 
charms for me. It comes pealing forth, 
grand and powerful as a choir in some lofty 
temple; while Rubini's always reminds 
me of the plaintive, never to be for- 
gotten chant of the Miserere in the Sixtine 
ehapel at Rome, which, though heard 
while I was yet only a child, I remember 
as distinctly as if it had been but yes- 
terday. 

Who could support the effect of music 
to which we had listened in the society of 
one beloved, if death had snatched for 
ever from us that object? I, who have, 
thank heaven! never known the most bitter 
of all pangs, that of mourning for a dear 
friend, yet cannot hear serious music with- 
out feeling a profound, but sweet melan- 
choly, that brings unbidden tears to my 
eyes, and thoughts of another world to my 
mind. To see people around me smiling, 
or conversing, while a grave harmony is 
holding communion with my spirit, seems 
little short of profanation; and I could 
never select such soulless beings for my 
friends. 

Yon, dear Mary, will not smile at my 
enthusiastic admiration for music, when 
I tell you, that never is a sense of religion 
•o strongly impressed on me as when I 
am listening to it. Yet, I fear, you will 
aay, that religion ought not to be a matter 
of feeling, but a fixed and immediate prin- 
ciple, over which external sights or sounds 
should have no influence, or, at all events, 
no control. But I was ever a creature ot 
impulses and instincts, one of the strong- 
est of which is my affection for you — an 
affection that has never known a diminu- 
tion in the heart of jour 

Augusta. 



raoM LORD VERNON TO THE coinmss or 

ANNAHDALE. 

Femon HalL 

Mt dearest Child: — We are returned 
to our home, and miss you so much that 
1 have recourse to writing to you, in order 
to cheat myself into the belief that 1 am, 
as in past hapuy times, talking to my 
own Gusty, \ou must often re}>eat the 
assurances of your happiness, my blessed 
child, to console us for the loss of ours, 
which departed with you. Yet I would 
not have you perfectly happy. Gusty, for 
1 wish that you should feel the want of 
your mother, who so dearly loves yon; 
and of your old fond father, too, who so 
unwisely spoiled you, by his incapability 
of denying you any thing, that, at length, 
you, knowing his weakness, a^ked him 
to consent to your abandonment of him; 
when ho, silly, doting man that be was, 
gave up his only joy, his only comfort. 

Ah! Guety, you should not have left us 
so soon. Three years hence would have 
been quite time enough for you to have 
married. In that period we might have 
reasoned ourselves into living without yA 
— you might have grown less fond, less 
engaging, less dear to us. But no, that 
never could have been; the longer yoa 
might have remained with us, the less 
disposed we should have been to have part- 
ed from you ! 

This place is totally changed. The 
trees look dark and gloomy, the lawns 
cheerless, the lakes still and sullen; and 
the birds seem to me to sing less gaily 
this year than I ever remember. Your 
mother, when 1 made this remark to her, 
said the change was in us, and not in the 
objects around. Perhaps she is right, 
my Gusty; yet I do love to fancy that all 
nature is influenced by your absence — 
but this is the folly of an old doting 
father. 

1 look after your flower-garden myself: 
every flower you loved seems to me to 
be a part of yourself; and I cherish them, 
aa those fair and fragile things were ne- 
ver before cherished. Wise people would 
tell me that all this is very silly and fool- 
ish; and so, 1 dare say, it is: but i can- 
not represa, the feeling, any more than I 
can the disclosure of it to you, my own 
darling; an impulse that I have always 
indulged, even at the time when yon 
were a little thing, and used to sit on 
my lap, and kiss my cheek, and rnn yoor 
fingera through my gray locks. Do you 
remember those happy days) 
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Yoar horse quite provoked me to day* 
IT^ould you believe it, the ungrateful ani- 
mal went neighing, prancing, and gallop- 
ing, through the paddock, in as great 
Siiety as if his mistress had been herel 
e made me angry; but I consoled my- 
self by thinking that you would, at no re- 
mote period, I hope, repay him for his in- 
gratitude by a daily, and long gallop o?er 
the downs. 

I had intended not to ha?e said a word 
about these things in my letter, but, some- 
how or other, they have all slipped out. 
Bat do not be uneasy at what I have told 
Tou, dearest Gusty-— only never forget us. 
Let us have the consolation of knowing, 
that you think of us, miss us, and long 
for us, and we shall be satisfied, until you 
are again in our arms. 

Lady Delaward behaved to us with a 
kindness and affection never to be forgot- 
ten; her lord, also left nothing undone to 
cheer our spirits, but Lord Nottingham's 
considerate attention, if possible, surpass- 
ed theirs. He was so gentle, so steady, 
never in a hurry, as most young men al- 
ways are; never betraying symptoms of 
#Dpatience at hearing long stories from 
old people. Why, would you believe it. 
Gusty, he not only let your mother and I 
tell him every anecdote about your child- 
hood — and you know we have a precious 
long collection — but he continually, spon- 
taneously, asked us fresh questions] Yes, 
he is indeed a most amiable man, and de- 
lightful companion. What a husband he 

will make! How 1 wish that you I 

forgot what I was going to write, my 
child; but my memory, never of the best, 
begins tu fail me of late. 

Thank Lord Nottingham for all his af- 
fectionate kindness to us. Ah, Gusty, 
whv have you left usi 

Your letters do not satisfy as; they do 
not contain those outburstings of happi- 
ness that we looked for, to console us for 
your absence. How is this my child! 
Your mother says, that it proceeds from 
a delicacy on your part, of not appearing 
too happy away from us. And now 1 re- 
member it, my Gusty, I have often and 
often wondered why you seemed so very 
cold to Lord Annandale, just at the last. 
Was it that you found, when the time of 
parting drew near, that you loved us bet- 
ter than you had fancied, and could not 
reconcile your mind to leaving your poor 
old doting father and motherl Yes! it 
must have been this thought that caused 
your sadness. Bless you for it, a thou- 



sand times, my heart's darling! I at once 
suspected this; and, to save you from the 
pain of separation, 1 offered Lord Annan- 
dale to go up to London at once; but he, 
to say the truth, opposed it so much that 
our pride took the alarm, though often 
since, we have wondered why he should 
have rejected our proposal. Your mother 
thinks ttiat it was because he wished to 
have you all to himself, in order to accus* 
torn you to live without us. Perhaps it 
was so. I know not how you, my child, 
have learned the lesson, but 1 feel that we 
have not acquired it. 

I promised, when I began this letter, to 
leave half of the paper for your mother; 
yet 1 find I have nearly filled it all, with- 
out having said half what my heart die- 
tates to you. Bless you, my precious 
child, my own Gusty ! prays your fond 
father, 

Vbriiom. 



rnOM THE COUNTESS OF VKRlfON TO TBI 
COUNTESS or ANNANDALE. 

Your father has told you, my most bs-> 
loved Augusta, how sadly we miss yon* 
1 try to comfort him, by the prospect of 
our soon meeting; but my efforts have not 
been successful. I forgot my own regrets, 
in endeavoring to soothe his; yet 1, too, 
my precious child, miss your sweet and 
joyous face every hour, as we miss the sun 
when his bright beams no longer cheer us. 
1 find myself continually in your room, 
once so gay, and now so desolate. Your 
bed, with the pillow on which, from in 
fancy, your dear head has rested — how sad 
does it make me, to look on it now! Yoar 
writing-table, your tambour-frame, your 
harp and piano, all, all, remind me that you, 
the dear presiding spirit which animated 
them, are far away. 

Why is not Lord Annandale a lover ef 
the country, like Lords Delaward and Not- 
tingham! We should then see more of 
you, and might ^et reconciled to this se- 
paration; but, as It is, it has fallen heavily 
upon us. 1 do not neglect your poor pen- 
sioners, and 1 feel an increase of good- 
will towards all 6ur household from ob- 
serving how much they sympathise with 
us in our regret for you. Heaven guard 
and bless my precious child, prays her 
fondly attached mother, 

Frances Augusta Vernon. 
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MI88 MONTRE880R TO LA MARQUI8B DK 
VILLEROI. 

Ma cherk Delphine: — I wa8 fearful 
that I should never come in contact with 
any of the women here most remarkable 
for their high moral character, and for a 
strict decorum of manner peculiar to the 
noblesse of this country before a clumsy 
imitation and gross exaggeration of conti- 
nental manners had been adopted. Some, 
however, of these ladies have been to call 
on Lady Annandale; and have impressed 
roe with a respect for them, if not with any 
warmer sentiment. One, the Duchess of 
Fits waiter, was announced the other day, 
when notre amiela Comtesse Hohenlinden 
was reclining in the bergere^ in the boudoir 
of Augusta, exhibiting her pretty feet and 
well-turned ankles to two of her attending 
beaux^ by placing them in a more elevated 
posture than modesty sanctions. 

This freedom of manner, this abandon 
and laissez oiler, so peculiar to notre frau 
grafinn always brings a blush to the cheek 
of Augusta; who sits constrained and si- 
lent, to the no small amusement of the 
comtesse, who delights in what she calls 
ahocking her English prudery. I could 
perceive, by the increased gravity of the 
Duchess of Fitzwalter*s demeanor, that 
she was more surprised than gratified by 
finding notre amie la comtesse established 
here so apparently, at her ease: and I posi- 
tively saw her cheek grow red as her eyes 
fell on the exposed ankles so ostentatiously 
displayed on the tabouret, 

Notre comtene^ who has discovered that 
•he is in tres mauvaise odeur with the cir- 
cle iu which the Duchess of Fitzwalter 
lives, determined with that recklessness 
which is one of her distinguishing chorac- 
t«nstirs, to shock still more the decorum 
of that lady. We had been conversing on 
the cholera, and the alarming ravages it is 
making, previously to the duchess' en- 
tfanc«« ^*d the comtesse resumed the sub- 
j«ei by saying— 

** J hope the cholera will increase, for 
only ixtmy bow delightful it would be to 
b*#!//a« at once emancipated from all the 
absurd conventional restraints of etiquette, 
aa4 wh^t y'/O, mesdames, call decorum! 
How pUaAftnt it would be to lead a life 
hktt xUaX «// agreeably described by JBoc- 
ttitAOi an havirig h^en passed by him and 
fcia UustA* <Sfjnrig the peste at Florence! 
Kv«r ntt^M I t*^ it, I have longed to find 
fluyt^-if K. a «irfiilar position. 

IfeMt li*«rh*a« of Fitzwalter absolutely 
•niMOMd, arid Auguau became agiuted 



with shame and indignation; while notrt 
amie looked archly at her beaux, and tri* 
umnhantly at me, directing our attention 
to the obvious discomposure of our hostess 
and her visiter; who, probably, will not 
seek to cultivate Augusta's acquaintance 
after this eehantiUon of the society she 
keeps, for there was a proud reserve in her 
demeanor, as she withdrew, that indicated 
some such determination. 

The coldness of Augusta's manner to- 
wards the comtesse irritates the temper, but 
does not check the levity and coarseness, 
of that lady, who every where represents 
her as being maussade^ bite, et stupidcm 
From all these imputed defects, however, 
Augusta is far removed; but the position 
in which she is placed is one so peculiar 
and embarrassing, that it throws a con- 
straint over the natural vivacity and grace- 
fulness of her manners, and induces the 
adoption of a reserve and hauteur foreign 
to her disposition. 

The extreme youth of Lady Annandale, 
and her total inexperience of fashionable 
society, have enabled her lord to' usurp the 
privilege usually granted to all wives— 
that of selecting their female acquaintance. 
He encourages the frequent visits of those 
whose general tone of conversation is the 
most uncongenial to her taste; and, in truth, 
1 must add, the least calculated to be ad- 
vantageous to her morals. Augusta, hav- 
ing no power of excluding such unwelcome 
guests, entrenches herself in a proud re- 
serve, which,instead of banishing them from 
her house, produces no other effect than 
that of unmitigated dislike to her whom 
they affect to consider and treat as a mere ci- 
pher, a spoiled and capricious child, whom 
for the sake of her husband, they tolerate. 

Her fondness for Lord Annandale's boy 
they ridicule as the entiehemeni of a girl for 
a new plaything; and her assumption of 
the gravity and reserve becoming the ma- 
tronly character, as a whim of the moment. 
They, none of them comprehend her; how 
should they — beholding her only through 
the false medium of their prejudices, and 
of their offended vanity? But I, who have 
seen her in her happy home, the idol of 
her parents and the friends of her youth, 
know how warm, how affectionate is her 
nature; and oHen in spite of my stoicism 
pity her, in her present uncongenial posi- 
tion, in which she reminds me of some 
beautiful flower transplanted from its na- 
tive clime, to droop and fade in a less ge- 
nial atmosphere. 

One of your countrywomen, ehcre Del- 
phinsy even though only emancipated from 
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lier convent or pension a week before her 
marriage, would quickly assume, and per- 
tinaciously retain the privileges of a mai- 
trtase de maison. Noire eomtene and her 
<^fi« would soon find themselves excluded 
from the scdon (Tune Fran^aise nouveUement 
nuuree^ if they were not suited to her taste, 
even though they were the dear friends of 
her husband; nay, perhaps, this circum- 
stance, would in her mind, be a raison de 
plus for their exclusion. 

There is, 1 observe, a natural tenden- 
ey to subordination in young Englishwo- 
inen, which, had their husbands perception 
enough to discover and take advantage of it, 
might save much domestic annoyance. But 
Englishmen are, for the roost part, so to- 
tally devoid of tact, and so wholly absorb- 
ed in their selfishness, that they seldom 
adopt a system calculated to give them 
more than a temporary empire over the 
minds of their wives, and still more do 
tbey use that empire wisely. 

Jfdieu, belle ei bonne! Croyez ioujours a 
VamitU de voire 

Caroline. 



THE MARQUESS OP NOTTINGHAM TO EDWARD 
MORDAUNT, ESQ. 

My dear Mordaunt: — I have read the 
publication to which you referred me,* 
though Heaven knows, I never felt less 
disposed to read, or less capable of judg- 
ing a grave production, than at present. 
I agree with yon in pronouncing the criti- 
cism it contains to be partial and unjust, 
End think I can guess the writer. There 
is no surer criterion forjudging of a man 
than by his criticisms. Benevolence is 
almost always allied to mental superiority 
as is malevolence to that species of smart- 
ness termed literary acumen, which en- 
ables its possessor to detect and exagge- 
rate the faults of a work, while he re- 
mains totally insensible to its merits. 

A critic gifled with superior mental 
powers will be more inclined to lenity 
than severity, because he is above envy; 
but one of limited intelligence will ever 
be prone to depreciate what he cannot 
equal. Such is the writer of the review 
in question, who, having failed as an au- 
thor, avenges his own want of literary 
success on his more fortunate contempo- 
raries, reminding one of the truth of the 
old rhymer^s lines— 

• The letters of Mr. Mordaunt. havinf little con- 
aection witti tbe eondact of Cbe story, do not appear. 



** Authors turn critics when of fime they're foilei 
As wine to vinegar oft turns when spoiled." 



You observed, I am sore, the great im- 
portance he attaches to style, which he 
seems to think more important than mat* 
ter. Now, I am of opinion, that to pay 
more attention to the style of an author 
than to his thoughts, is like regarding a 
woman for her dress more than for her per- 
son. Style, like dress, should be appro- 
priate, and not detract attention from what 
It was meant to adorn. 

You say that you felt disappointed in 

; that he is less brilliant than his 

works prepared yon to expect to find him. 
This remark I have heard applied to every 
literary man of our day; with what justice 
I will not stop to inquire. Has it never 
occurred to you why it is that we hear 
so many persons express the disappoint- 
ment generally felt in the society of au- 
thors whose works have afforded liiiem the 
greatest pleasurel Is it not, that in the 
works we perused the secret thoughts, the 
elevated aspirations poured forth in soli- 
tude and addressed to the minds^ and not 
to the ears of men? How much more 
freely can a writer give forth his senti- 
ments to the public, than to his most inti- 
mate friends! In perusing a work, we 
make acquaintance at once with the mind 
of its creator, free from the constraint im- 
posed by conventional ceremony. We are 
not influenced by his countenance or 
manner; by the sound of his voice, or the 
tie of his cravat; all of which frivolous 
accessories bias our judgment of him, 
more or less, however much we may dis- 
claim tlie humiliating imputation. His 
works admit us to a familiarity with his 
secret thoughts; we become gratified by 
finding in ourselves a sympithy with his 
feelings; and we quit his productions with 
self-complacency, because delighted by 
the discovery of the elevated sentiments 
they have awakened in us. 

We encounter the man who has conferred 
upon us these benefits; we are surprised 
and disappointed at finding that he gives 
us only the ordinary topics of the day; and 
even those, perhaps, are delivered with the 
reserve which the conventions of society 
impose, or with the flippancy that the ex- 
hilaration of gay companionship occasion- 
ally produces. 

His appearance, manner, or the tone of 
his voice, is not precisely what we expect- 
ed; for people always form an idea of an 
author, and are apt to be displeased when 
he is found to be dissimilar to it. The 
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cot of his ccmt, fashion of his waistcoat, 
tie of his cravat, or color of his gloves, 
may, as I before said, give offence and 
direct against his person the raillery of 
those, who, perhaps, have most loudly 
praised his works. 

Absurd as these remarks may appear, 
they are, nevertheless, true. Often have I 
known such unworthy trifles as some of 
these I have described produce dislike, 
nay, injustice. An author comes into so- 
ciety, often tired and jaded from writing, 
to discharge some duty imposed by polite- 
ness; or, simply to unbend his mind, its 
force and depth being reserved solely for 
his study. In his works is seen the pro- 
found but clear stratum of his unbroken 
thoughts; but in society an occasional 
ripple only is perceived that but faintly 
indicates the vigor, the majesty, of the 
under-current. The conversation of even 
the most distinguished writer, is ever, 
more or less, influenced by the persons 
around him; and, like the chameleon, it 
too often takes the hue of the nearest ob- 
ject. He adopts, perhaps, this particular 
tone, not for the purpose of displaying his 
own thoughts, for thev attain publicity 
through the channel of his writings, but 
in the idea of suiting the moral calibre 
and temple of the often uucongenial circle 
in whiclk he finds himself. Hence the 
disappointment experienced by those who, 
having knowa the author only by his 
works, find the man, however agreeable 
or even brilliant, possessed of, seemingly 
▼ery disproportioned powers. 

1 have been writing to you about critics, 
style and authors, as if my mind were per- 
fectly at ease: never was it less so, and I 
have trifled on these subjects to escape 
from one that engrosses every thought, 
every feeling. Strange that, conscious as 
1 am of the hopelessness, the madness of 
the passion that consumes me, I cannot 
conquer it. In flight alone, could I find 
safety, hut I have not fortitude enough to 
banish myself from her I adore. 

I can now sympathise with those who 
are the prey to an ungovernable afifection, 
and believe all the follies to which it can 
lead its victims; yet am I more than ever 
sceptical that any man of honor could, 
under its influence, betray the woman he 
really loved, into guilt and shame. I have 
never, even in the wildest dreams of pas- 
sion, pictured to myself the possibility of 
triumphing over her virtue. Nay, more; 
frail and selfish as is the nature of man, I 
have never even dared to desire such a re- 
sult, She, pure and bright as she is, 



might look with the same pity on the senti- 
ment she has given birth to in my breast, 
as that which angels are supposed to en- 
tertain for those almost idolatrous affec- 
tions of mortals, which are extenuated if 
not redeemed, by their intensity, and free- 
dom from guilt. But never shall this 
heart be laid bare to her who rules it; for, 
if I dere not seek her compassion I would 
not incur her contempt, by such an unhal- 
lowed avowal. 

Ever, my dear Mordaunt, sincerely 
yours, 

NoTTUCGHUf. 



FROM UL M ARQUISK DB VILLKROI TO MISS 
MOIfTRESSOR. 

Cherx Carolink: — ^Yonr last letter has 
given me great pain. How dreadful, that 
De Carency should have proved himself 
in every way so vile! How base must 
that man be, who betrays the errors to 
which his own duplicity gave birth! I 
could forgive his betrayal of my indiscre- 
tion, as, grace a Dieuf I have escaped all 
the evil effects to which it might have led; 
hut, as you are still unmarried, this expo- 
sure of the faibleue of your youth may ha 
most mischievous. 

I told Florestan, who was furious at the 
wretch's conduct. He says, that he lately 
heard that De Carency had been seen in a. 
state of extreme poverty, to which his fol- 
lies and crimes had reduced him; that ht 
was wholly abandoned by his family, 
whom he has disgraced, and was hardly 
to be recognised: such was the change 
wrought in him, by the dissolute life he 
has led. Would to heaven he were dead! 
for he is always capable of annoying me, 
and exposing you, should it suit his plans 
so to do. 

How delightful it must have been, ma 
chdre, to have lived in the time of Vaneien 
riffime^ when it was so easy, to procure a 
Utire de cachet, and immure any trouble- 
some person. Fancy the comfort of shut* 
ting up such a man as this, and so effect- 
ing two good purposes: the first, that of 
preventing his giving publicity to the se- 
cret he knows; and the second, the pre- 
cluding him from farther disgracing his 
family. Yes, those times were, indeed, 
infinitely preferable to these, when one 
cannot shut up even a worthless menial, 
unless the law so will it. All the privile-^ 
ges and immunities of la noblesse are de- 
stroyed; and, except for the pleasure of 
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having a coronet eoablazoned on one's car- 
riage and plate, there is no advantage to 
be derived from a title. What a sad state 
of things! 

I like the conduct of your little romantic 
friend, Lady Annandale, very much, in 
this affair of the disclosure; for her roman- 
ticism seems to spring from the heart, and 
not the head, qui fait touie la difference. I 
value hers the more, as here, Veeokroman- 
iique is founded oo the imagination; it is 
an effervescence of sentimentality, that 
operates not on the affections, nor influen- 
ces the conduct. With us, the most ro- 
mantic people are precisely those who 
have the least real feeling; while, with 
yoo, ou cofUraire^ the romantic seems to 
spring from the heart. ' 

Such a woman could not be happy, ac- 
cording to her notions, with a man like 
her husband; and half the women in the 
world, and particularly Englishwomen, 
will only be nappy in their own way, a 
species of conduct which is— if you, ma 
ekere^ will permit a very homely compari- 
son—like that of a hungry man, who de- 
termines to appease his appetite with cer- 
tain viands onlVf which, not being able to 
procure, he renises to accept any substi- 
tute; or, if he accepts, murmurs at the dis- 
af^oiotment. This is a folly peculiar to 
woman, and betrays a great want of philo- 
sophy: but, though I am aware it is a weak- 
ness, I pity those who are its victims. 

Lady Annandale would require such a 
man for a husband as you describe Lord 
Nottingham to be; and, having missed 
him (a sad mistake!) will probably be con- 
soled by having him for a friend, until she 
finds that friendship between a beautiful 
young woman and a highly gifted, senti- 
mental man, is rather a dangerous experi- 
ment. She will love him; and, beins ro- 
manesque, this sentiment, instead of re- 
conciling her to her destiny, will make 
her more than ever dissatisfied with it. 
With some women, love and crime seem 
inseparable. She will fear him she loves, 
then herself, and, afterwards, all that 
seems to encourage the sentiment, until 
she has rendered her lover unhappy, and 
herself miserable. 

W*omen like your friend were not bom 
to bestow, or enjoy happiness, except in 
the legitimate way; consequently, I fear 
all your schemes will but tend to increase 
her discomforts, unless you could per- 
suade her earo epoeo to die, and so leave 
ber honorably free to wed Lord Notting- 
ham. Even then, I doobt her being hap- 
py. She would, the moment her go(^ lord 



was gathered to his ancestors, begin to 
find out that she had not been so amiable 
to him as she might have been. Forget- 
ting all his defects, she would magnify 
her own; endow the dear deceased with all 
manner of good qualities, and, because she 
could not love him while he lived, roourR 
for him, when dead, with an obstinacy 
that might lead her to shut oat the future 
consolations of a more fortunate union. 

I have seen one or two examples of this 
folly, in women precisely of the same cha- 
racter and temperament as you deserrbe 
Lady Annandale to possess— people who, 
not finding it possible to be heppy in their 
own way, refuse to be so ia any other* 
Now, I am one of these practical people 
who, eager for happiness, or even its sem- 
blance (which often does nearly as well 
—on the same principle, that the portrait 
of a lover consoles us,^ in some degree^ for 
his absence,) grasp at every substitute 
that offers to replace the rarely attainable 
and unalloyed good. The result is, that I 
seldom torment others, and never myself. - 

I wish you could infuse a little of my 
philosophy into the mind of Lady Annan- 
dale, and then all miffht be welK Nay, I 
know not, eh^e Caroline, if you also have 
not occasion for some portion of it, not- 
withstanding your imagined profieteacy 
in the science. Year philosophy is not, 
I can already begin to percetve, a very 
practical one; or, if so, is more exercised 
towards others than self. With a)l the ad- 
vantages of travel, and a perfect know- 
ledge of society on the continent, yon have 
never been able to master the effects of an 
atrabilarious temperament, peculiar to your 
nation, that leads them to view all ennoirf 
whenever events begin to tarn contrary to 
their expectations or desires. 

A year in the country, with some man 
who loved you, and whom you loved^ 
with a few romanesque female neighbors, 
would convert you into a sentimentalist 
de la premise forug repenting past errors 
as if they were crimes of the deepest disy 
and atoning for them by every future step, 
with scrupulous goodness: while I, who 
am a true optimist, would take all things 
as the inevitable course of events, which, 
as I could not control, I would support 
with gaiety. I am aware, that I am in- 
debted to my country for the happy roer^ 
curial temperament that assists my philo- 
sophy; and I am grateful for it. I am in- 
terrupted, to examino dress for a ball to- 
night. 

T}woiwr9 d «ofi«, 

DbLPHHIB, BiARQUISB DB VlLLBROI. 
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M188 MOMTRESSOR TO LA MARQUI8B DE 
VILLEROI. 

mile remercimes, chore Delphine, for the 
charming robe you have sent me. It re- 
flects honor on your taste, and on the tal- 
ent of that empress of eouiurieres^ Victo- 
rine, vrho has surpassed herself on this oc- 
casion . This joUe robe de bal looks as if 
made by the touch of the maj^ical wand of 
some beoeficeut fairy, for a Cendrillon to 
figure in. It arrived without being the 
least rJiiffanni, grace a monsieur Vutwassfi' 
deur de France^ whose frequent couriers 
and roomy despatch-bags are very uiilea 
to us ladies. Indeed, so frequently have 
I profited by them of late, that I begin, 
for the first time, to understand the neces- 
sity of having such official dignitaries in 
our capitals — a necessity I have hitherto 
rather been inclined to question. 

Who was the French writer who called 
Jlmbassadeurs *^ ihe only spies who were 
openly accredited and respHOCtfully receiv- 
•dV 

JpropoB des Jimbassadeun, a ci-devani one 
of France has lately been here. Monsieur le 

Duo de ; and his reception has been 

so frigid as to make me feel not a little 
ashamed of my compatriots. You may 
remember how enthusiastically he used to 
speak of ces chars AnglaU^ ces tons Jlnglais^ 
n amieuls^ si hospitaliers, si prevenans, gut 
hti etoiefii teUement aitaehes et devouis. Eh 
bierif machere^ would you believe it, k ben 
due has visited London, no longer an am- 
iMSsador giving magnificent balls, and 
recherche dinners, as a short time before he 
had been in the habit of doing, but as a 
private individual; and in that now rare, 
out always honorable, position, the faith- 
ful friend of a deposed master. You may 
guess the consequences; ces ehers bans Jin- 

frltds have permitted him to enjoy, unmo- 
ested, all the advantages of a strict incog' 
nito. 

** What can we doV* asks one lady, 
whose doors used to fly open at his ap- 
proach in the palmy days of his diplomat- 
ic splendor. **It is very embarrassing; 
we see so much of the present ambassa- 
dor!" 

She speaks the truth; her ladyship 
might say thus of every past, present, and 
future one who gives /e/et. 

** The actual people might take it amiss 
were we to show any attention to the ducJ*^ 

** It really is unpleasant having the due 
here at this moment,** says another of bis 
ti-devant friends. 



** It betrays a want of tact under pre- 
sent circumstances,** adds a third. 

1 have observed, that people who return 
to a place in altered circumstances are al- 
ways considered to display this deficiency; 
and excite much the same feeling of em- 
barrassment in the minds of their intimates 
that a dear, deceased, and much-lamented 
friend would occasion, were he to re-appear 
on earth some years after those who once 
wept his loss an^ had become accustomed 
to it, and to the possession of his property. 

Each acquaintance by whom the Ducde 

W2LS feted at no distant period, now 

finds some unanswerable reason for no 
longer embarrassing him with his atten- 
tions; and gets rid of self-reproach for 
their worldliness, by petulantly censuring 
the man he has deserted for thus injudi- 
ciously testing his past professions of 
friendship. Perhaps, however, some little 
excuse may be found for these heartless 
persons in the frequency of revolutions and 
changes on the Continent. Hero it not 
unfreqoently occurs that the ambassador 
who gave ^fete last week, to which ail the 
elite of fashion flocked is, owing to some 
alteration of sovereign or government, re- 
placed this week by one of totally oppo- 
site politics, who gives his files 9\9o to the 
same individuals, and, probably in the 
same house. In the mean time his prede- 
cessor shrinking into insignificance in some 
obscure dwelling, anxiously awaits an- 
other turn of the wheel of fortune, whose 
movements have of late become so rapid- 
owing probably, to the introduction of rail- 
roads — as to baffle all calculation. 

Pray, tell me what says the</uc, and the 
Faubourg, of ces chers et bans Anglais al 
presenti But my question, at least, as far 
as regards sa seigmurie, is useless; he is 
too comme ilfaut et digne to be si.gry, and 
too distrait even to remember what his 
good and noble heart would fain forgeL 

My little friend. Lady Annandale, is 
caught in the wily archer, loTe*8 net, past 
doubt, and, I think, past redemption. SShe 
may, and probably will, struggle to extri- 
cate her heart; but, alas! woman rarely 
struggles successfully if once fairly caught 
and, like a bird ensnared in the toils of a 
fowler, only entangles herself more in the 
meshes by her efforts to regain her free- 
dom. 

. There are moments when I feel so much 
pity for this lovely and interesting young 
creature, that I could yet be capable oi 
sacrificing my own schemes to secure her 
happiness. Ah, yon may smile at this 
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declaration, Delphine« knowing how I have 
steeled my heart agaiiiat soft emotions 
since I became the dupe ind victim of— a 
▼il ain. Bat a woman, thouffh she may, 
b ' circumstances, be compelled to enact 
lAtrdU of phUaaofhe^ never ceases to re- 
tain one of the inherent and indigenous 
qualities of her sex; and that is, pity. The 
young expend it on others, and the senti- 
ment is called love; the old reserve it all 
for themselves, and it is named selfishness: 
the change is merely in the object; the 

{principle is, even in the altered state, 
dentical; consequently, I compassionate, 
and never blame, the egotists we so fre- 
quently meet in society. Could we read 
the histories of their lives, and trace the 
events that led to this selfishness, with 
how many romances, more touching than 
all those of fiction, should we become ac- 
quainted ! By how many pangs occasion- 
ed by others, have they been tried ! before 
closing all the portals of the heart, they 
endeavored to supply the place of the ex- 
pelled idols with one equally deceptive and 
perhaps, equally unworthy— self! 

While others love us, while we are ne- 
cessary to their happiness, we rarely be- 
come egotists. Should we not, then, par- 
don those unhappy beings who, with 
hearts yearning with affection, yet finding 
none to reciprocate it, are compelled to lav- 
ish on self that sum of tenderness meant 
for their fellow-mortals? Is it not this 6e- 
sotn tfmmar that reduces elderly maiden 
ladies to cherish parrots, monkeys, dogs, 
and cats, and elderly gentlemen to culti- 
vate less innocent attach mental I could 
be sentimental on this subject; mai$ a quoi 
hon? you would only smile, or worse, 
yawn, over my lucubrations on it; so I 
will quit them. 

jipropoB^ not de boitei, maU de nntimmt^ 
how \%Ubon marquUf Is he still as much 
kprii as ever with madamt la comtaae? 
and is madame as much eprue du coiUar^ 
de perle^ et autre$ beik$ cHohm? But re- 
Jiedion faite^ as men will be inconstant, 
even with wives as charming as ma ehire 
Delphine, it is, on the whole, fortune, that 
his penehanU have never led him hon de 
la bonne eompagnUs as too frequently is 
the case with some of his contemporaries. 
There is something revolting in the sort 
of society to which a man is exposed in 
those iiaUvns with meretricious beauties. 
Well may it be said that gallantry, like 
misfortune, brings one acquainted with 
strange companions. How disgusting to 
think of the brothers, cousins, and friends, 
of unknown lives, unguessable professions. 

Vol. IL— 14 



and unpronounceable names, to whom he 
must be civil; and the mothers, aunts, and 
sisters, to whom he most be polite ! Do 
you not remember with horror the wotul 
change that came over your cousin, the 
Due de Harflenr^s manners, after he had 
passed a few months in the society of some 
favorite sultana of this class? The lau»e* 
oiler of his conversation, interlarded with 
phrases totally new and incomprehensible 
to our ears; the indolent lounging d la euU 
tan^ on every sofa within his reach, and 
the nonduLlanee with which he permitted 
us to ring the bell, pick up our fans if they 
dropped, negligent of performing any of 
the mUU peiiU »ennct$^ auprh dee dametf 
which everv well-bred man is too happy 
to fulfil. Oh, I shall never forget it ! 

By the by, ehere amie^ you would not be 
a little shocked, could you but witness the 
free and easy style of the men of fashion 
here. It positively amounts to insolence; 
yet they do not mean iu No, they only mean 
to be at tkar ease; but this precludes any 
well-bred woman from feeling at hers^ in 
their society. They are at once nonchalant 
and familiar; make no ceremony of talk- 
ing of the House of Commons, the politi- 
cal questions of the day, their hunting or 
shooting, or, in fact, all that peculiarly con- 
cerns themselves; rarely, if ever, introdu- 
cing those topics which are generally snp« 
posed to be most agreeable to women. 

The Comtesse Hohenlinden told me, 
that here the ladies are obliged to study 
the tastes and pursuits of the gentlemen, 
in order to finil favor in the eyes of those 
lords of the creation. Is not this a dread- 
ful degradation to our sex? Only fancy 
women talking of horses, and not only 
talking of, but visiting them in their sta- 
bles! Fancy their betting, and keeping 
books in which are entered not ke doucee 
peneiee dee damee^ but the wagers they 
have made, and the odds pour el eontref 
This would not be believed in France; 
mate e^eet unfcUtfje vouejure. 

Here, a lady who wishes to captivate, 
relies, not on her charms, but on her tact, 
and the weakness to which it is to be op- 
posed. Is the man who is to be won a 
politician?— she reads all his speeches, an 
operation painful and impracticable to all 
save one impelled by a predominant mo- 
tive. She does more — she succeeds in 
remembering some portions of them, and 
quotes them with eulogium; when, unless 
he is the most ungrateful of his sex, she is 
rewarded by his preferring her to all things 
save himself and his' speeches. 
The only chance of defeat consists 
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in the nomber of competitors for his 
fivor. 

If a man is devoted to hunting, the ladies 
who wish to please him are suddenly 
struck with admiration for that amuse- 
ment. ** They dote on horses;" they de- 
light in driving to the cover-side; they pat 
the necks of the ** beautiful animals,*' 
and praise the red coats of their masters. 
Nay, examples have been known of their 
donning scarlet habits, and risking their 
necks, to attract some coveted Nimrod. 

If a man be fond of theatricals, then each 
lady who aspires to win. him is dying to 
act too. She discovers that the amatisnr 
iar excels the best actor on the stage. 
His tragic acting is so affecting (affected, 
she means;) and, having persuaded him 
that hit is the only Romeo alive, she hopes 
to be selected as bis Juliet. 

Military men are courted, by the female 
aspirants flocking to reviews, and doting 
on martial music. Yachtersare vanquished 
by delicate women, who tremble at the 
bare idea of a storm, and (\irn pale at a 
high wave, declaring, that ** they are no- 
where so happy as at sea;*' that ** a yacht 
is infinitely preferable to a house, and a 
tailor's life the most agreeable thin^ in 
the world, except that of being his wife.'* 

It is thus that ladies in £ngland ad- 
Binister to the weaknesses of the ** sterner 
sex," and subjugate them {apropos of the 
word subjugate, a man said, two days ago, 
that subjugate and conjugate were synony- 
mous;) while you, in la belle France, exact 
that deferential homage which is woman's 
due, and to which she cannot resign her 
claims, without being guilty of a want of 
respect towards her whole sex. I attri- 
bute the mauvaiae maniere of the E nslish- 
men of fashion to the want of dignity of 
the women. 

The long war took so many men away, 
that owing to their scarcity, they became 
more in demand, and the claimants were 
so numerous, that the claimed grew saucy. 
This, I imagine, first led to the unnatural 
system of the men being courted inntead 
of courting; a practice to which they have 
now become so used, that I know not how 
it is ever to be eradicated. A French 
grUeite would expects— ay, and exact, too-^ 
more attention than a London fine lady 
dreams of meeting from the men of her 
circle. 

Am I not a voluminous, if not a lumi- 
nous correspondent? One thing I am sure 
I am, and that is, ehdre Delpbine's affec- 
tionate friend, 

CaROLUTX MoHTRKStOR. 



PROM LA MARQ0I8B DK VILLXROI TO MIS9 
MONTRBSSOR. 

Your appergu of the peculiarities in the 
manners and customs of your country, 
ehere Caroline, interests me exceedingly, 
though it excites in me no desire to be- 
come a denizen de rjngleterre. I was not 
prepared to expect such a total want of 
retenue in the circle denominatsd, par eap- 
eeUenee^ fashionable. 

The English, who never do any thinir 
by halves, have, it appears, exaggerated 
our French freedom and ease de soeieiit 
just as barbarously as they do our modetf 
which they so caricature, that Herbault 
declares he never can recognise the origi- 
nal model of the chefrd'ctuvre he sends to 
your metropolis, in the vile imitations of 
them which he season some dame Jn^laue^ 
who, fresh from her native isle, visits hit 
magazine. 

Liberty has degenerated into license 
with the society you describe— not an un- 
usual event: but this is an evil that carriet 
its own remedy; for license is always cer- 
tain, sooner or later, to produce a reaction, 
as well in morals as in politics. I should, 
consequently, not feel surprised at hear- 
ing, in a few years, that tlie violation det 
bienseances etde la pudeur de9 mceura which 
you mention, has led to a revolution, or 
reformation, re-establishing in England a 
puritanical severity of manners similar to 
that which marked the times of the Pro- 
tector Cromwell. 

I have such a dislike to revolutions, 
that I would deprecate any thing that tends 
to produce them. They are like earth- 

?|uaKes, which if they overthrow what it 
aulty, also destroy much that is good; I, 
therefore, regret the indecencies that sully 
Your society, because they will, probably, 
lead to a subversion of manners quite as 
disagreeable as the present are objection- 
able. 

There are certain anomalies in English 
manners, that strike me as being ver^ re- 
volting. I refer to the odious publicity of 
actions for breaches of conju^l fidelity* 
With us, husbands are too sufficiently humi- 
liated by a suspicion of the bad conduct 
of their wives, and shrink from taking any 
step to prove it. Thus, it never amounts 
to more than a suspicion, which extends 
no farther than their own immediate circle; 
and the suspected individuals so conduct 
themselves in society, that no symptom of 
indecorous familiarity is ever apparent. 
Hence, public decency is not violated; and, 
consequently, pablio morals are not oot- 
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itg^d, however private ones may be some- 
times compromised. 

With yoa, how different is the case! 
An injured husband in England fives pub- 
licity to his wife's shame, and his own 
dishonor: he uncovers his domestic wounds 
as begfgars do their sores; perchance to 
excite pity sometimes, but disgust always. 
To prove the injury he has sustained, he 
must furnish evidence of the affection his 
unhappy wife felt for him previously to 
her dereliction from virtue. Thus, the 
l^bacred privacy Qf conjugal love is nnveiled 
.'before the profane and gloating eyes of 
that many-headed monster denominated 
**ike public." Sentiments of affection, 
and terms of endearment, become by-words 
of the coarsest raillery in the mouths of 
the lowest and grossest rabble. Revolting 
details of fbcts demonstrative of the crimi- 
nality of the accused are not only pro- 
claimed in court, but published in your 
journals; until all England and the Conti- 
nent are convinced that the husband is 
what, with us, a husband would rather 
die than avow himself to be; and bis wife, 
the mother of his innocent children, is 
branded with the searing iron of ignominy. 

How a proud man, or a man of honor, 
can thus expose himself, seems wonder- 
ful; and yet such examples occur con- 
tinually with yon. Yours is essentially 
a commercial country; and every thing, 
however sacred, even to the affections, are 
viewed with a reference to this national 
peculiarity. 

Is a husband woonded in the tenderest 
point, the honor of his wife, he seeks re- 
dress by an action against her sedncer; 
and if he establishes her guilt, and his 
own shame, the law adjudges him what is 
considered the full value of both, mulcted 
from the puree of the paramour. 

Are a fond parent's hopes for ever 
blighted by the seduction of his daughter, 
he appeals to the law for redress. His 
child's frailty, previously known but to a 
few, is proclaimed to the world; a stain is 
for ever attached to her name: but the 
" father receives the price at which her 
virtue was estimated. 

Is a young and innocent girl disap- 
pointed in her virgin affections by some 
false youth who had won them, and sought 
her hand — she flU$ not to solitude to weep 
over his broken vows, and her too fond 
credulity, but to the next lawyer, to bring 
an action against the deceiver for a breach 
of promise of marriage! She then dis- 
plays every line **the false one" ever 
wrote to her; repeats every protestation of 



love he ever uttered; and seeks to recover 
apeeuniary compensation as a salve for her 
wounded heart. 

Confess, ma chert Caroline, that the ex- 
amples I have quoted of the commercial 
habits of your compatriots prove little for 
the delicacy of their feelings; and prone 
as we are, in our Anglomania, to adopt 
your customs, I do not think those to 
which I have alluded are ever likely to 
become popular in France. 

Madame ma mhre has lately given na 
much inquietude by having become a de- 
votee, and placed herself under the guid- 
anee of a certain Pere Man hois; a Jesuit 
more remarkable for a covetousness of the 
good thtngs of this world than for a con- 
duct likely to ensure those of the next. I 
fear he may induce her to make a will in 
his favor; but any expoei of his real char- 
acter, on our parts, would only tend to 
render her more disposed towards him, as 
she is more self-willed and obstinate than 
ever. 

Jldieu^ ma ehere Caroline! je vous embras" 
H, Voire affectionnie 

DbLPHIITB, MaRQCTISB DB VlLLBBOl. 



HISS MONTRBSSOR TO LI. M ARQOISB DB 
VILLBROI. 

I AM otf detespoirf ehere Delphlne, at 
hearing that le pauvre Florestan has been 
so imprudent. 1 always knew Madame 
de Heautforte to be un peu hUe^ but 1 did 
not suspect her of the folly of enconragtng 
voire marPs propensity to extravagance, 
or still less of the meanness of profiting 
by it. 

This is a trtate affaire^ and may become 
very embarrassing in its consequences; for 
Florestan, with an excellent heart, has not 
the wisest possible head. And so madame 
la duehetae^ voire mere, has become a devo- 
tee, la demiere restource of coquettes, who 
give themselves to God when men slight 
them. If, indeed, she took to religion, it 
would be fortunate, but unhappily for 
France, bigotry too often usurps the place 
of devotion there. 1 like not the influence 
le Pere Manbois has acquired over her— 
mais guoi faire? My plan would be, to 
praise him extravagfantly to her; for, prone 
as she is to opposition, this may induce 
her to take the other side of the question, 
and ultimately render her disgusted with 
hink 

I The newspapers have commenced cum- 
I menting on Lord Nottingham's marked at- 
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tention to L«dy Aonandale. Their Uauon 
is annoancad ^s an eatabliahed fact, thoagh 
neither of them haTe, 1 dare say, ever con- 
templated such a dinoument to their ro- 
mantic passion. 

Augusta will, probably, neTcr see these 
statements, for she detests scandal too 
much ever to look into those journals 
were it may be found; and her adorer. 
Lord Nottingham, has an equal aversion 
from it: consequently, their names may be 
ooopled together, and the most injurious 
insinuations relative to them circulated 
about this overgrown metropolis, while 
they remain in total ignorance of the 
amusement which such statements afford 
to their friends, and the triumph it furnish- 
es to their enemies. 

Lord Annandale will not, however, be 
left long in a similar state of ignorance on 
the subject. Some hal f dozen dear friends, 
who cannot bear that a man should not 
know whatever must inflict pain, will 
write him anonymous letters to apprise 
him of his supposed dishonor. They will, 
probably, send him the paragraphs that 
announce the mortifying intelligence; and 
bis is precisely the character to be most ir- 
ritated by this publicity, because his vani- 
ty is more intense than his love, and infi- 
nitely more vulnerable. 

Lord Annandale would have been a good 
man, had he not lived too much in the 
hearties circle which has demoralised his 

f principles and blunted his better feelings; 
saving hia amour prfpre^ with its inordi- 
nate cravings for indulgence, sole arbiter 
of bis own actions, and the sole criterion 
by which he judges the conduct of others. 
The woman who would administer to his 
Tanity might not only ruin him despotical- 
ly, hut would find in him a kind and affec- 
tionate friend, for his disposition is good, 
and his nature grateful: but she who 
wounded this omnipotent passion would 
lose all influence over him, and meet a se- 
Tere censor and implacable judge. 

Augu8ta*8 visible indifference has deep- 
ly mortified him; and so soured his opi- 
nion of her character, that he will be prone 
to give ear to charges against her which, 
had she conciliated, instead of wounding 
his vanity, he would not for a moment 
entertain. 

This state of their relative feelings and 
positions assists my project; and the con- 
Tiction that Lady Annandale never would 
be likely to fe«*l an affection for her lord, 
nor to enjoy felicity in her union with him, 
reconciles me to the scheme of dissolving 



the ill-assorted marriage; and of securing' 
for myself the husband who cannot form 
her happiness, and whose happiness shet 
certainly, does not constitute. 

Whenever a qualm of 'conscience in- 
trudes, to suggest a doubt whether the 
means I employ to accomplish the end I 
aim at be justifiable, I soothe it by mental 
vows to be so good and irreproachable, 
when I have gained the goal, that I shall 
atone for the sins committed by the way. 

Is it not thns, that all who do wrong 
silence *Mhe still small voice of con- 
science?** for no one, I do believe, was 
ever yet so obdurate of heart as to medi- 
tate a perpetual perseverance in crime. 
heku/ do 1 not resemble him who, plunge 
ed in guilt, declared that, when he had 
acquired a certain sum, he would forsaka 
his evil ways, and turn honest? ' 

1 am interrupted, and can only add, that, 
whether faulty or good, I shall be always* 

CAereDelphine,yoor affectionate friend* 

Caroumb. 



MISS NORTEESSOE TO LA NABQU18B DB 

YILLBEOI. 

Ma chbri Dblphihb: — I owe yon a de» 
dommagemeni for the abstruse essay, nur 
U» mmurs JngtaU^ I inflicted on you in my 
last letter; and shall, therefore, treat yoa 
with lighter matter in this. 

*«The fashionable world,*' to ose the 
phrase of the papers, has been thrown in- 
to a state of agreeable excitement by the 
unusual occurrence of ^balcoitumh which 
has put into requisition all the modisteif 
eouiurierean and jewellers, of this vast me- 
tropolis. Travellers have been consultedt 
books of costumes referred to, and alf* 
save the means of furnishing the dresses, 
been into grave consideration. 

The Comtesse Hohenlinden has been 
the presiding patroness of this fite,* and 
at her house, Us dames lespius d la mode 
have met frequently, to consult, demur, 
and decide on the momentous subject of 
their dresses. 

Lady Acid, who has gained a reputa- 
tion for tvit on the strength of extreme t^ 
fio/ure— which, entre nous soit dii, in Lon- 
don is continually mistaken for it— de- 
clares that, in a moral point of view, bob 
costumes should be encouraged here, aa 
they compel many ladies to think of cAo- 
raeter who had long forgotten the advan- 
tages of such a possession! 
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** How novel it raiist be to seTeral of 
my friends," said Lady Acid, **to have 
ft character even for one night!'* 

•• Why, after all,*' said Lord Charles 
Brettville, ** they have done so long, and 
80 well, without each an appendage, that 
it would be now as useless as the long- 
exploded pockets." 

** How many hearts," drawled out the 
sentimental Mrs. Coningsby, **beat quick- 
er now, in the anticipation of conquests 
to be achieved, or chains to be riveted, or 
troant admirers to be regained — — -" 

** Or female friends to be mortified!" in- 
terrupted Lady Acid. 

** I shall go as a Venetian lady," said 
the Marchionesp of Eiderdown, ** because 
it will enable me to wear the whole of 
my jewels." 

** The only occasion on which she is 
brilliant," whispered Lady Acid in my 
ear. 

** I shall go as a shepherdess," lisped 
Lady Simper. 

** Because the dress will display at once 
the smallness of her waist, and of her 
wit," added Lady Acid again. 

** I shall go as a Swiss peasant," said 
Ladv Mellicent. 

** To show her legs," rejoined her friend, 
Lady Acid. 

** 1 have chosen a Greek dress," observ- 
ed Lady Rawlinson. 

** And not ill chosen, either," whisper- 
ed Lady Acid, ** if all we hear of her 
gaming propensities be true." 

** 1 mean to personate a Ma^alen," 
eaid Mrs. Walton, ^ with my hair falling 
on my shoulders." 

** Are you not afraid of people's think- 
ing the character too appropriated' asked 
her last discarded admirer. 

** My dress shall be that of a Roman 
empress," said Lady Easy. 

** Messalina, I suppose,'* whispered 
Lady Acid. 

** In what character shall I goV* asked 
Lord Wellinvford. 

** In that of the Careless Husband," re- 
plied Lady Acid. 

** And yon, Mr. Milner," demanded 
another, ** what character will you per- 
•onifyl" 

"The Poor Gentleman," whispered 
Lady Acid. 

*' I'he report, then, is true,** said Lady 
Rawlinson, ** that Mr. Milner is mined, 
and lives by his wits." 

" As to the being ruined, 1 believe it is 
true enough," answered Lady Acid; " but 



the living by his wits I hold to'(e impos- 
sible, for the capital is too small to allow 
interest enough to support even a mouse." 

"Observe well ingford," said Mr. Mil- 
ner; ** how conceited he looks! he thinks 
himself a perfect Adonis." 

** Poor fellow! though no Adonis, he 
may yet share the same fate," replied Lady 
Acid— that of beincr destroyed by a bore 
—if he should again be condemned to a 
sejour in the country, tite-a-tiie with bis 
wife." 

••Only look at Mrs. Tylney — ^how 
dreadfully dull she is! never are her lips 
opened but to utter a bitiaae^** observed 
Lord Charles Fitzhardinge. 

" I should forgive her that, if she did 
not, also, in opening them, display teeth 
even more disgusting than the stupid 
speeches she utters," said Mr. Milner; 
** but bad teeth there is no forgiving." 

" Why is Lady Overton's face like a 
solicitor's deskl'* asked Mr. Harconrt. 

"Oh, spare us your conundrums and 
puns, I beseech you," said Lady Acid. 

" Do you give it upV asked the inve- 
terate punster, red with anger at Lady 
Acid's interruption; " why, because it is 
full of indentnres!" 

" Dreadful ! shocking !" uttered half-a- 
dozen voices; " really, Mr. Harcourt, yon 
should give over puns." 

" How gay Lady Georgiana Spencer 
looks!" observed Lord Charles Fitzhar- 
dinge. 

"Gay!" intermpted Lady Acid; "she 
is, au eontraire, disposed to be triUe at 
this moment; but, recollecting that her 
fine teeth, the only attraction she possesses, 
must be displayed, she assumes that ever- 
lasting smile. On the same principle, 
Lady Emily Harrowfield, though natural- 
ly a very lively person, takes especial 
care never to smile, lest she shonid exhi- 
bit her front teeth, which are defective." 

This, ehire Delphine, is a specimen, and 
not an exaggerated one, of the sort of jar- 
gon that usurps the place of conversation 
in the exclusive circle in London; where 
ill-nature and dulness reign, and where 
the most certain way of making people 
feel pleased with us, that of rendering 
them pleased with themselves, is less un- 
derstood than in any other part of the civili- 
sed world. In France, satire often proceeds 
less from ill-nature than from the desire of 
displaying wit; but here, as there is little 
wit to he shown, the ill-nature must be 
the paramount motive. With yon Lady 
Acid would not be tolerated; she would 
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be denomhittad a mauvaite langue, and to ing one out of every doien booke he peroeen; 
her wonid be applied, and in truth with Mr. RadeliSe talks politica all daT, though. 
Justice, the French reraesr— except to cry *' hear, hear!" his voice, 

luckily for the members, was never heard 
»m ell* B>ut Dial Mrw de pMfODM, in the House of Commons; and Mr. Ro- 

oo .'e.t j.ui. p.ri< d-.ii.. • ^„,^„ ^„ ^p f^ ^ ^.^ ^y repeating all 

My countrywomen are not at all prone I*" b»f P""" he has ever heard, and spoil- 
to pay compfimenu to each other. Here 'ng half the eood stones. Mis. Addmgtoa 

you never hesr any of the thousand civil '»'*• ^^f " ^"'J' '»«'??'> "»'"~ »"•• 
speeches that pass between ladies in refused to sign her patent; Mr. Hutrhiiisoo 
/lance, which, even though wanting in believes himself a man of gallantry, be- 




the nattprer. I 

cieiy, which protects from roBt the hinges »"""'"" "L^™*."' "^Ll""" T^'^r T "^T 

ihatsusuin ft. In England this oilis 8»c bj a disinterested teacher of that art. 

deficient; and, consequently, the grand 

mxchinfl nftAn crA»ka and iara It ia nnlv " Mais 1*»udace Mteonmane.etle bonwna est rare, 

mbcnine oiien creaas ana jars, ii is oni? j^^ ,.^ ^.^^^^ •lupWe, MHiveat on eet bisarre " 

men who flatter women here; and, though 

their object is an interested one, their ^.. i>_ rk i i-« • ^ . 

. stratagem is generally crowned with sue J^'^' "^ "^^ Delphme! amcz taujt^ 
cess; probably, in consequence of the ra- ^ ^ 

rity of its employment. Thesecalculat- i^arouiw. 

iDg and insidious parasites might, on such _ 

occasions, repeat the old Terse,— ^ 

- 1 treat her with r ntJe a ood-humor, that ibe *•»»• "OUTBESSOR TO LA MASQITISB DB 

In return, maj be more than f ood-humored to me.** TILLBROI. 

Now, in France a woman is told every How I wish you were in London, nut 

day, by every female friend she sees, that ehere Delphine, for a month or two, to enjoy 

she is beUe comme un angt^ jolU commt un with me the incongruities of the strange 

ciBurfaite ^ ramr^-et milie ouirtM ehona de eiigue wiih which I find myself surrounded! 

ee ^enre. She is, consequently, neither They really are unique in their indefatiga* 

delighted Ror overwhttlmed with gratitude ble pursuit of pleasure, and in the signal 

when men address to her similar assu- uosuccessfulness of the chase, 
ranees; and, therefore, the flattery is less 1 should be much more amused by them, 

dangerous to females with you than with had I some one on the spot to whom I 

vs, and examples of feminine friendships could make my obserrations; but hers 

more numerous. there is not a soul, except notre frau gra* 

1 have nowhere seen so many ridiculous Jinn^ and she is not sptriiueiie enough to 

people as among the fashionable circles in perceive ie$ petiU ridieukt which are to 

which I live here, and at the same time, peo- me so amusing. 

pie so little amusing. In Italy and France But to quit general society and to re- 
one feels half disposed to pardon le$ gen$ turn to that of which I form one. My little 
ridiculeB^ because they make one laugh ; friend. Lady Annandale, is making a great 
but here there is a gravity, a pretension in fool of herself. She has taken into her 
their folly, that excites a less agreeable head that she will turn rtfarmaieur dei 
emotion than mirth. On the continent the n^ctura a Londre^^ never drttaming of the 
class to which I refer is composed of ori- Herculean task she has imposed upon her^ 
ginals, harmless mono-maniacs, whose self. £asier would it be tenfold, to 
singularity is diverting. But here it con- cleanse the Augean stables, than to purify 
Risu of persons who, being only doomed the morals of those with whom her husband 
by nature to be common-place, sigh for chooses she should live. She objects to 
notoriety, and seek it by the only road associating with ladies whose reputations 
known to them— affectation. are not spotless, (to what a limited circle 

Lady Jerviscourt aspires to be consider- must she, then, confine herself!) and is 

ed a 6ot 6/ni, without even a knowled^ absurd enough to fancy that rank and 

of orthography; Lord Armytage sets up tor fashion are not excuses tor vice, 
ft critic, without the power of comprehend- But the best of all i8« that, while thaft 
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bareh to ladies whose cbaracters have so 
lon^ been attacked by atrophy that they 
•re wasted almost to a slate of invisibility, 
she is exhibiting herself so continually 
with Lord Nottingham, that, ere long, her 
own character bids fair to be problematical. 
He rides with her every day in the park, 
«-that is, he rides with im; bat 1 always 
take care to get either before or behind 
Ibero, with any second bean of the party, 
and so leave Lady Annandale, who is on- 
oonscions of the manceavre, titc'h-titt with 
iMr prtux Aewdier. 

He accompanies as to all the places 
which we frequent, and naturally finds 
himself by her side; while she nothing 
loath, listens, with pleased ears, to the 
praises of her dear Lord and Lady Dela- 
ward, or those of her more dear^eree/ mhn^ 
whofp Lord Nottingham affects to love and 
leverfnce. Already people begin to regard 
them with siffniffcant looks and smiles, 
the avant eaitnert of graver and more inju- 
rious comments. 

The Comtesse Hohenlinden, piqued at 
Lady Annandale^s reserve and coldness 
towards her, encourages malicious re- 
marks; and I foresee that some fine day, 
while dreaming of virtue, and believing 
that she is to restore it to this modem Ba- 
bel, Lady Annandale will find herself pre- 
eisely in the category of those ladies whom 
the so severely reprehends, and whom she 
would f^in exclude from her circle; while 
Ihey, of coarse, would rejoice in her down- 
fall. 

Every hoar's experience proves to me 
how little chance a portionless dtmoiuUe 
has of obtaining a 6011 parii in England ; 
and my demiire resaouree is to convert Lady 
AnuHiidale into the Marchioneas of Nou 
tingham, and your friend, into the Counu 
ess of Annandale. 

I am thus serving three people, at least. 
If not four: myself, for self should always 
be the first object served; my young friend, 
AuguHta, for a friend should come after 
■eih Lord Nottingham, who, if my plans 
•occeed, will obtain a charming woman, 
with whom, 1 am couvinced, he is passion- 
ately in love; and Lord Annandaie, who, 
instead uf a romaneyne^ tite mon/ee wife, 
who feels only indifference towards him, 
will possess a— what shall 1 say?— but no, 
one cannot decently praise one's self; so 1 
leave you to finish the sentence. 

The truth is, that vanity apart. 1 do think 
that, as he is a vain and umbitious man, 
I should be to him a more suitable wife 
than Augusta. She is too high-souled, too 



poetical, to enact that part whieh his fiasb- 
lonable tastes, and diplomatic tendencies, 
require: but 1, who know the world, uso 
its slaves for my purposes, while they im- 
agine they are working their own. 

Lord Annandale begins to be ennuye by 
the obsolete fastidiousness of madame *on 
ipouse^ relative to her associates ; and, 
though he will not permit her to exclude 
them from his house, he cannot compel 
her to treat them otherwise than with a 
cold and repulaive ceremony, highly offen* 
sive to the guests and to tltohost. J rather 
eneoarage tbaa thwart ber folly on this 
point, because it facilitates my own plane* 
Phe seclusion she prefers throws ber more 
into habita of familiarity with Lord Not- 
tingham; makes him more in love with her 
every hour; and, if I mistake not, begins 
to excite in her breast an incipient passion, 
which will acquire irresistible force before 
she becomes aware of its existence: for 
few English children, and no French 
ones, were ever so pure, and innocent, as 
is this woman. 

1 do believe — and you know I am not 
prone to place implicit faith in female pa* 
rity, or nrmness of purpose — that, were 
Augusta to discover that the sentiment she 
entertains for Lord Nottingham is of a 
warn>er nature than friendship, she would 
shun bis presence, and seek safety agaiatt 
her own ieelings in flight. 

My plan is not to alarm her sensitive- 
ness by the least hint, or slightest caution, 
until she finds herself the universal topio 
of scandal; her husband believing her 
guilty, society, as is usual on such occa- 
sions, taking his part, and expelling her 
from its pale, with the conseioosness, in 
her secret heart, that, though innocent of 
actual crime, or even a thought of guilt, 
she loves Lord Nottingham. 

To whom, then, but to him, can she 
turn ? She has never cared for the gay 
world, or taken any pleasure in the society 
that we consider its greatest attraction. 
The sense of innocenc*e will console her 
for any annoyance the publicity of the legal 
proceedings may produce; and, the liivorco 
obtained, she will become the wife of the 
man she loves:-— no bad exchange for be- 
ing that of one she neither lovod nor re* 
spec ted. 

You ask me how all this can be effected 
without some demonstration of guiltl but 
nothing is so facile. I have previously 
explained to you how easily a woman's 
reputation is sacrificed in London, where 
*' u n^ett pOM Imfuutt qui e»i punii—e^ut U 
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bruit qu'elUfait, Les plus bruyttnles atmt 
ordinairement Us plus legeres fautes^ et Us 
plus fortes sont lesplus siUneieuses.^* 

It would require only a little address to 
•atisfj Lord Annandale that he ia a wrong- 
ed huaband, becaaee Augusta has indis- 
posed him towards her by herondisguised 
indiflerence. His outraged Tanity would 
avenge her coldness by a severity ruinous 
to her reputation; and an appearance of 
criminality is easily given which would 
justify her husband in resorting to legal 
proceedings. 

You see 1 have already made myself iii« 
fait of the role I intend to enact: wish suc- 
cess to your affectionate friend, 

Caroliub. 



MISS MONTRESSOR TO LA MARQITISB DB 
VILLCRUI. 

You ask me, ehere Delphine, to give you 
an apperffu of the leading peculiarities that 
distin<ruish our islanders from your volatile 
compatriots; and of the great influence 
exercised on society here by that undefined, 
yet despotic power, fashion. I therefore 
send you a crude sketch, as a sortof equi- 
Talent and repayment for your very in- 
teresting story: and you must accept the 
promptitude with which I comply with 
your request more as a proof of my desire 
to gratify yon, than of my power of per- 
forming the task. 



LONDON FASHIONABLE SOCIETY. 

Among thennmerons peculiarities of the 
English, is an extreme susceptibility with 
regard to any criticism on their habits, 
manners, and customs; and an inveterate 
indignation against the individuals who 
are so hardy as to attempt it. If any 
foreigner, not tres ripandu dans la soeUtk 
here, writes his sentiments on the country, 
he is proclaimed to be un ignorant^ full of 
presumption, whose opinions are unworthy 
of notice; but if he has been tres ripandu^ 
M the vials of wrath are emptied on his 
luckless head. To describe what he has 
seen, is pronounced to be a most indelicate 
breach of propriety and huspitality. To 
■ay that the heavy magnificence of aristo- 
cratic dinners sometimes imposes a con- 
atraint on the guests, is, for a man who 
haa dined with Lords A, B, and 0, an in- 
decent f iolation of Us (riensiancesg and to 



note down that soirees of three, foar, and 
five hundred persons, in rooms compara- 
tively small, are not agreeable, is an out- 
rage of all Us convenances in the favored 
persooe who have been seen Jammed in the 
doorways, or scrambling on the stairs, at 
the houses of any of the ladies of fashion 
to which an entree is considered a distinc- 
tion. 

When personalities are introduoedy 
which I admit to be always objection- 
able, every one is up in arms. The 
praised think themselves not sufficiently 
so; the unnoticed consider themselves 
a^rgrieved; and the censured, however 
slightly the ferule may be applied, are 
outrageous. It is not, therefore, to be 
wondered at, that the books hitherto pub- 
lished, descriptive of English manners, 
have been defective. The penalty certain 
to follow a successful portraiture of them 
will always be likely to duter the attempt; 
except by some amateur like myself, who 
exhibits les ridicules dt la sociHk poutr 
s^amuser^ or to amuse a friend. 

To describe all that I see here, tV faui 
etre Anglaiss for no foreigner can penetrate 
the mysteries of the coteries and cliques 
into which society is divided, without hav- 
ing lived some years in the country, and 
been initiated into its artificial systems. 
Your compatriots, who come here for a 
few weeks, form the most erroneous opin- 
ions of mine. Beholding only the surface, 
they describe, and not always correctly, 
that of which they had opportunities of 
judging only superficially, as if they had 
penetrated all the most secret intricacies 
of the great machine. Hence, their pic- 
tures are never true to the life; but resem- 
ble portraits painted from the reflected 
imagfe of the originals in mirrors — shadowe 
of a shade. 

The English are so pre-eminently ego- 
tistical, that they regard all foreigners as 
intruders in their society. Persons who 
are not au courant of the subject of the day; 
who know nothing of the loves and hatreds 
of each clique^ the brouiUeries, scandalous 
stories, and ridicule, of the individuals 
who compose them; and who comprehend 
not the insinuations and the demi-mots of 
those around them, cannot be considered 
otherwise than a bore by a real fashionable 
of the exclusive circle. 

It is true the stranger may be a man of 
genius, of versatile and brilliant powers 
of conversation, who has seen much, and 
reflected more: but what care those with 
whom he now finds himself 1 They think 
only of themselves and their own narrow 
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eircle; and all who are not tmfait of its 
my stones are voted de trop. To be sore, 
tbey sometimes extend their favor to 
strangers who come in the nnqaestionahle 
shapt* of a prince, a diplomate renommi^ or 
a litterateur of acknowledged reputation. 
These are received as lions in the great 
menagerie of fashion; they are fed and 
stared at, and serve to lengthen the list of 
gaests published in the Morning Post 
every day, with a due attention to styles 
and titles. If they remain only a short 
time in London, they depart in the belief 
that its polished inhabitants are the most 
hospitable people in the world, and that 
its circles present one continued and bril- 
liant file. Little do they imagine that 
their reputation, and not their merit, pro- 
cured this flattering attention! Are they 
drawn out in conversation on the subjects 
in which they have acquired distinction? 
Does any one betray the least interest or 
cariosity relative to them, their pursuits — 
past, present, or to come— or the impres- 
sions they have received in the, to them, 
novel scenes around? No. When their 
names have been blazoned forth in all the 

papers as having dined at L House, 

dejuned at D House, and Slipped at 

S ■ House, the usual number or times, 
and their faces have been sufficiently seen 
in the heterogeneous crowd styled the 
fashionable world, people who stared at 
them at first, from the cariosity excited by 
the published programme of their claims 
to distinction, get accustomed to **the 
odd-looking man with the brown wig. and 
the star;** or the ** ill-dressed one with a 
decoration in his button-hole;*' or «*the 
man with spectacles and a bald head, who 
looks so stupid,'* and think no more of 
them. 

If, however, some Curtins of society 
magnanimously sacrifices himself for half 
an hour by throwing himself into the gulf 
of conversation with any of these exotic 
worthies, he takes a malicious pleasure in 
tnystifying them, by nodding assent to the 
expression of their erroneous opinions, and 
dissenting, by a well-bred shrug or depre- 
eating shake of the head, from those they 
had with more justice adopted, hut which 
happen not to be in harmony either with 
his prejudices or his love of mischief. 

The enlightened stranger now discovers, 
that the orator whose eloquence had ex- 
cited admiration abroad is little esteemed 
at home, because he is viewed through 
the false prism of opposite politics: that 
the author whose works have been as en- 
thnsiastically commended as oniversally 



read in other conutries, is undervalued in 
his own, because his hair curls; or because 
he dresses too much or too little in the 
fashion (either of which crimes furnishes 
a sufficient cause for decrying him,) or 
wears yellow gloves, or commits some 
other equally offensive error. In short, 
the reputations that, on the Continent, 
have been stamped by the approval of -all 
the men of genius, which France, Germany, 
and Italy can boast, are depreciated in the 
land that gave birth to their possessors; 
and the truth of the old proverb, that ** no 
prophet is esteemed in his own country," 
IS no where so perfectly or frequently 
verified as in England. 

I have described the reception given to 
foreign lions in London: let me now state 
that given to strangers with less claims to 
attention. 

A foreigner arrives with letters of intro- 
duction; or, in other words, certificates of 
birth, parentage, and— not education. He 
delivers them at the houses to which they 
are addressed, and, in return, receives a 
soup-ticket, bon pour unjour. 

** What a horrid bore to have this man 
thrown on our hands !" says Madame la 
maitrene de maieon; ** his aunt was Aopr^ 
venante for us at Versailles, that we must 
be civil to him. What is to be done with 
him ?*' 

**A8k him to dinner, to be sore," replies 
Monsieur ie mart* 

'* But whom can one get to meet him?** 
demands Madame^ with an air of chagrin 
and embarrassment; ** people dislike so 
much meeting foreigners, until they are, 
at least, somewhat broken into our habits." 

** Let me see: oh, yes— the Heberdens 
have been passing the winter at Paris; 
they, probably, know him; at all events, 
the gaieties of the Parisian season will 
furnish them with a subject in common. 
Yes. we'll engage the Heberdens." 

Here is a letter and a card from le Comte 
de Bellechasse,*' exclaims Lady Grand!* 
son. ** How tiresome! what is to be done 
with him? His mother was so civil to ne 
at Paris, that we must be attentive to 
him." 

*^Send him a ticket for our box at the 
opera, mamma,*' says Lady Anna- Maria. 

** Anl a card for our ball on Friday,** 
lisps Lady Georgina. 

** But if, throuffh not knowing London 
usages, he should become a fixture in the 
box ?*' soliloquises mamma. 

•* But even if he should, mamma, ours 
is, you know, a double box, and—** 

^ We have always plenty of tpeit room 
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for a beau^ yon would add — n^est-ce paa, 
Anna-Marial Well, there is one advantaj^e 
Id a double box,*' continues Lady Grand- 
ison, ** it enables one to return civilities 
cheaply/' 

"Yes," answers Lady Gporgina, "a 
double box at the opera is nearly as cheap 
a mode of returning civilities in London, 
aa the sending tickets for the Chapelle is 
Royale, at Paris. Do you remember how 
we were inundated with them?" 

The poor foreigner receives the invita- 
tions, the necessity of givinor which has 
caused 90 much embarrassment to the hos- 
pitable donors. After a dinner at each of 
the houses, to the proprietors of which he 
has brought letters of credence, he is en- 
^ged to make one of a party to Green- 
wich. Thither he, with some difficulty, 
finds his way on the appointed day. Hav* 
ing duly admired the exterior of the hospi- 
tal, and refrained from expressing his dis- 
approbation of the exhalations arising from 
the mud, obs;erving that the ladies do not 
object to them, his olfactory nerves are re- 
galed with the mingled odors of fried fish 
within doors, and the fume of tobacco with- 
out. Such are some of the agrdmtns of this 
interesting excursion: and at last, fit ter- 
mination, the bill being demanded, the 
luckless foreigner finds that, for the refined 
enjoyment he has been invited to partake, 
he has a sum to pay that would have de- 
frayed the expen&es of a month in the land 
ot his birth. 

This is another cheap mode of returning 
civilities peculiar to London: cheap only 
to the inviters, however; for, to the accept- 
ers, it is rather a cosily purchase. 

The poor man returns, half dead, to his 
lodging, determined to eschew white-bait, 
cider-cup, and pink champagne, while he 
lives. After three days* sunering, and an 
apothecary's bill even longer than the 
Greenwich one, he is able to show himself 
once more. How you would pity the un- 
fortunate victim, could you behold the 
lodging in which he has passed those three 
days, knowing, as you do, how luxurious 
is the accommodation of the apartment of 
a Frenchman comme il faut/ No longer 
does he inhabit a spacious and lofty suite 
elegantly furnished; or an entresoU whose 
tasteful decoration and comfort are so in- 
viting. Behold him in a small room, three 
parts of which are occupied by a four-post 
bed sufiiciently large to contain half a dozen 
persons; this same bed piled with mat- 
trastea, of a color and texture alone sufli- 
cient to banish sleep, but crowned by a 
feather-bed tliat defies it. The drapery 



has become of a nondescript hue, from iff 
long intimacy with the smoky atmosphere, 
of which the fringe has amply partaken. 
The light enters by one small window, 
which commands a view of the house-tops, 
gutters, chimney-pots, and back-windows 
of the parallel street — an enlivening pros- 
pect for a solitary invalid! The paper that 
covers the walls of this chamber has been 
chosen with a judicious recollection of the 
smoky tendency of the chimney, and is in 
perfect keeping with the curtains of the 
oed and windows. A convex mirror, an 
ornament peculiar to English lodging- 
houses, graces the wall, crowned by an 
eagle that has lost one wing; yet, as though 
its escape from its captivity were still ap- 
prehended, continues to hold in its beak 
divers chains of brass, that fall gracefully 
back to the frame. One look in such a 
mirror is always sufficient to disgust the 
vainest man with his own physiognomy. 
The hall of this abode is generally occn- 
pied by three or four foreign couriers smo- 
king cigars; and the house breathes of the 
united perfumes of soup, garlic, and gnt- 
yere cheese. The mansion stands in some 
populous street or square, in a district 
rarely visited except bj foreigners, who 
seem to have a predilection forsuch places, 
and are ignorant of how vulgar they are con- 
sidered to be; but, being kept by French- 
men or Italians, their compatriots imagine 
they will be less extravagantly charged, if 
less comfortably lodged. 

Yon will naturally wonder how I can 
have acquired a knowledge of such an 
abode as the one I have described; but your 
wonder will cease when I tell yon that it 
was precisely in such a one I found la 
pauvre Comtesso de Meliancourt recover- 
ing from the effects of her sea-voyase, and 
lamenting her fate in being so lodged. 
Had I not informed her, that comfort, and 
elegance too, might be found in a London 
hotel, she would have submitted to her 
fate, and have returned to Paris exclaim- 
ing against the mal propreie, ei manque de 
tou9 lc8 agreniens, dts auberges AnglaUea* 
But Lord Annandale kindly recommended 
her to one where she did nothing but ad- 
mire V extreme proprete^ et le tapis de Pea^ 
caliers which last household adornment, I 
observe, never fails to excite the admira- 
tion of your country men and women. 

A dinner at Richmond follows the con- 
valesence of the unfortunate foreigner 
whose lodgings I described; where muddy 
eels, cutlets — such as are never seen oat 
of England — ducks, that taste more of fish 
than do the eels, and peas, that *'have falU 
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en into the tere and yellow leaf,'* tempt 
his delicate appetite: and for this luxorious 
fttre he has also to pay, though invited, a 
aam that would have furnished the most 
recAercA^ diooer at Loiotiers, or the Rocher 
de Cancalles. Do you not pity your com- 
patriot, ma ehire Delphine? 

Read this description to Florestan, who 
has such brilliant notions of the advantages 
to he enjoyed here: but tell him, also, that 
to the atranc^r who comes with a well-fill- 
ed purse, Thomases Hotel, the Clarendon, 
Grillon's, and some others, offer comforts 
not to be despised even by his and your 
lastidious taste. 

A London season reaembles the Satur^ 
nalia of Rome; during which, though a 
perfect liberU is professed to be allowed, 
the chains of the bondsmen are heard to 
rattle even while they dance. All here 
are slaves; yes, positive slaves, and to the 
most tyrannical of all sovereigns— Fashion. 
Does it not appear absurd that la motUy 
which you in France control, and use as 
an aeeusoire to your pleasures, we English 
elevate into a despotf who, like all despots, 
avenges on his subjects the weakness that 
led to his elevation, by depriving them of 
all volition, or, at least, all exercise of it. 
Endless are the sacrifices this Juggernaut 
exacts, and the penalties he imposes; but, 
in their submission to his decrees, his vas- 
sals are kept in countenance by their mu- 
tnal emulation in shameless subserviency. 
So few, indeed, are the examples of refrac- 
toriness which occur, that these biped spa- 
niels are seldom reminded that it is possi- 
ble to rebel. 

. Nothing can be more indefinite than this 
imaginary good, yet nothing is more ty- 
rannical than the laws it enacts, and the 
eaorifices it imposes. It prescribes certain 
quarters of the town for the residence of its 
▼otaries; certain persons, whose acquaint- 
ance, eoute qui eouie^ must be cultivated ; 
and certain others, who are to be as scru- 
pulously avoided; certain equipages in 
which lu eiiganta are to appear, and cer- 
tain places where those equipages are to 
be exhibited ; certain tradespeople who 
are to be employed ; a certain style of 
magnificence in dinners, which must be 
adopted ; and certain c^uests, whose pre- 
tence is considered to be indispensable. 

Now, as due attention to these laws en- 
tails expenses not unfrequently far ex- 
ceeding the fortuues of the votaries of 
fashion, it is not to be wondered at that 
they are often involved in embarrassments, 
terminating in ruin, and not nnfrequontly 
in crime, and its worst consequences. The 



moment they can no Jonger support the ap- 
pearance they assamed, they are driven 
with ignominy from the circle, to gain an 
entrance into which, they sacrificed fortune 
and fame. Their pretension and folly are 
severely reprobated by those, to conciliate 
whom, they incurred ruin; and they have 
not even the irisit consolation of being fol- 
lowed into the retreats their poverty im- 
poses, by the pity of tiieir partners in er- 
ror. 

To propitiate thia more than Eastern 
tyrant, his subjects form new friendshipe 
with persons they cannot esteem; and 
break through old onea with persons they 
loved. Even the ties of blooa are violated 
at his mandate; for what daughter or son 
could exhibit affection towards the anthore 
of their being, if they happened to be voted 
without the pale of fasbioni The most re- 
prehensible and undisguised bad conduct 
la tolerated, if the practher is ik la mode/ 
the most disagreeable persons, /e/es, and 
the most stupid, reeherehSs^ if once the seal 
of fashion be placed on their passports. 

Fashion reigns omnipotent in London* 
Its stamp can give currency to the basest 
metal, and buoyancy to the heaviest dul- 
ness. Men of bad reputation, and women 
without any, can, by the power of Fashion, 
be kept afloat in the society it patronises; 
and persons of high birth and station, widi 
unsullied names, may be rejected, if thie 
chameleon deity looks coldly on them. 

The favorites of Fashion are, indeed, 9 
motley crew. Beauty, virtue, wit, or good- 
ness, are rarely numbered among them; 
but, en revanche, the vicious, the dull, the 
frivolous, and the impudent, abound. Lady 
So-and-so is cited, in the clubs and cote* 
ries, as furnishing as much cause of com- 
plaint to her admirers, individnally, as to 
her husband. Her acquaintances m gene- 
ral, and her friends in particular, do not at- 
tempt to deny the justice of the accusation; 
but Lady So-and-ao is a fashionable wo- 
man, and, consequently, is received par^ 
tout. Lord So-and-so, or Mr. So-and-so, 
is said to have ruined many men, and more 
women; he is suspected of a dexterity at 
play, atid skill in calculation, that wotfld 
not disgrace the most adroit professors of 
slight-of-hand; but Lord So-and-so, or Mr* 
So-and-so, ia a man of fashion, and, ae 
such, has the mtret wherever fashion ia 
worshipped. 

Even to inanimate objects esiends the 
insidious and omnipotent influence of thia 
moral upaa-tree. Time and space are alike 
controlled by it; and the very drives and 
walka have not only their locsu and aotnaly 
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bat their totercnitteat and recarrent fashion. 
Sunday after Sunday (but only on this 
nagical day) crowds of our sex nnay be 
■een toiling to the Zoological Gardens, to 
axhibit at once their gay clothes, flirtations, 
mnd the proofs of their addiction to the 
stady of natural history, in their aceompa- 
nying and extensive train of biped animals; 
who, though far more ridiculous, are in- 
finitely less amusing than those in the sur- 
rounding cages. 

Aak them why they frequent this place, 
8abbath after Sabbath, having long since 
exhausted their naive observations on the 
iDonkeys,and they will tell you that **every 
one comes— there is such a crowd;" and 
that on this day alone the mob — their sy- 
. Bonyme for people— cannot get in; and, 
therefore select it. In my simplicity, I 
Tentured to comment on the absurdity of 
excluding the reputable and intelligent me- 
ehanics, and their wives and daughters, 
from the garden, the only day their avoca- 
tions allowed them a few hours for recrea- 
tion. 

1 was answered by, '* Fancy how dread- 
ful it would be for us to have such people 
nez^a-nez ante nous at every turn! Oh, it 
would be insupportable!** 

** I cannot fancy,** resumed I, ** that 
there could be any thing at all insupporta- 
ble in it; au conkaire^ Uie seeing new and 
agreeable faces, and witnessing the enjoy- 
ment of those who have fewer sources of 
pleasure than we possess, would be more 
animated than encountering the vapid coun- 
tenances that people have been yawning at 
every night during the season; and who 
look as weary at beholding us, as we are 
at looking at them.'* It has been said by 
one of their most remarkable poets— one. 
too, of their own rank — that the English 
fashionables are as tired as they are tire- 
some: but this fact, like the secrets of free- 
masonry, is attempted to be concealed, lest 
new votaries should be deterred from euter- 
inff the lethargic circle. 

We live in a state of feverish excitement 
here, which, after having once submitted 
to for a while, becomes as necessary as 
opium to its habitual consumers. FUes, 
balls, 9oir4ei^ dinners, dijeunen^ follow in 
quick succession, always attended by the 
same faces, and the individuals nearly al- 
ways attired in the same dresses; for my 
oountry- women are not remarkable for the 
fraiehewr of their toilets. To be seen every 
where, or at least, in those places where 
people of fashion congre^te, seems to be 
an iDdispensable duty with the English, 



and to arow the ennui they experience, is 
apparently equally eeaential. 

"What a crowd!" 

** How very oppressive the heat is!** 

** Are you going to Lady Leelie*st*' 

«' How dull this eairie is!** 

These are the phrases one hears mur- 
mured around, night after night; yet the 
persons who otter them would be au i/eiea- 
poir were they not present in the very 
scenes they condemn. Not that they do 
not experience the enmU of which they 
complain; but that they fear their absence 
might be attributed to the want of an in- 
vitation, a calamity which would be consi- 
dered tantamount to a loss of ea»U. 

While, however, avowing that their 
amusements only excite ennui^ they need 
not affect to be ennu^ani^ for that quality 
seems to be inherent in their natures. Yet 
they are vain of the supposed superiority 
which they imagine their assumption of 
fastidiousness of taste implies; mistaking 
for refinement that morbid state of meniu 
inanity which proceeds from excessive 
luxury and idleness. The Engliah fash- 
ionables are the only people who unshrink- 
ingly display their mental diseasea, though 
they carefully conceal their physical ones. 
I refer again to that epidemic malady, m- 
nut, under which all of a certain class os- 
tentatiously suffer. They seem not to be 
aware that it proceeds from weak iotelleett, 
incapable of rational occupations, or inno- 
cent amusement. 

A fine lady or gentleman here acknow- 
ledges, without embarrassment, that she 
or he is '* ennuye to death,** or *^ bored to 
extinction;** two favorite phrases, which 
those who have the misfortune to listen to 
them might with truth repeat. 

The exclusive circle is at war with ge- 
nius and talent, though their yanity often 
induces them to draw to iheir dull route 
and prosy dinners, those who are consider- 
ed to possess either of these attributes in 
an eminent degree. They think ** it looks 
well'* fanoiher favorite phrase) to see 
among the aristocratic names that are every 
day announced in the newspapers, as hay- 
ing partaken of their ostentatious hospi- 
talities, those that form the aristocracy of 
genius; for they imagine themselves mo- 
dern Maecenases, who patronise poets and 
philosophers, from the associatiou with 
whom they expect to derive distinction. 

For gentle aulness they have a peculiar 
perdilection — from sympathy, I auppose; 
a fel low-feel inff being said to make mea 
woodrouB kind. 
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A few of the houses with the most pre- 
teneioDS to literary taete have their tame 
poets aod peiiis liliiraieun^ who run 
aboot as docile, and more parasitical, than 
lapdogs; and, like them, are equally well- 
fea, ay, and certainly equally spoiled. The 
da\\ pkuMonteriea^ thrice told anecdotes, and 
rhumii of the scandal of each week, 
served up reelun^fftea by these pigmies of 
literature, are received most graciously by 
their patrons, who agree in opinioa with 
the French writer, — 

** Nul n'aura de Tetprit 
Hon nouB et no« amli.** 

You will think, ekht Delphine, that my 

{licture of fashionable life is too highly co* 
ored, but, believe me, it is not so; and, 
to convince you of this, 1 send you an ex- 
tract from a sensible article, in an influen- 
tial publication that appears here once a 
Quarter; by which you will perceive that 
uis class of society is by no means 
composed of the elite of the aristrocracy of 
the eouotrv. 

**We allude to the self-erected leaders 
of what is called the fashionable world 
and their followers— a set of weak, tri- 
fling, and often profligate people, by no 

to * 



eminent for birth, wealth, or per- 
sonal accomplishments, who, by dint of 
mere assumption, and by persuading a 
few men and women of real influence and 
high station to co-operate with them, have 
contrived to acquire a formidable descrip- 
tion of influence in society, which seldom 
offers an effective resistance to a well-or- 
ganised system of exclusiveness. A few 
pretty women, not in the highest rank of 
the nobility, met at Devonshire House, to 
practise quadrilles, then recently imported 
from the Continent. The establishment 
of a subscription-ball was suggested, to 
which none out the very ilite were to be 
admissible: the subscription to be low, 
with the view of checking the obtrusive 
Yolgarity of wealth* The fancy took; and 
when it transpired that the patronesses 
had refused a most estimable English 
dnchess, all London became mad to be 
admitted; exclusion was universally re- 
garded as a positive loss of eotfe/ and no 
arts of solicitation were lef^ untried to 
avert so terrible a catastrophe. The wives 
and daughters of the oldest provincial gen- 
try, with pedigrees traced up to the Hep- 
tarchy, have oeen seen bumbling them- 
selves, by the lowest arts of degradation, 
to soften the obdurate autocratesses; and 
we fear it is no exaggeration to say, that, 
Bore than one oorvenu tuM beea known to 
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barter his vote in pariiament,' and mora 
than one parvenue her honor, for a ball* 
ticket. The prestige has greatly abatedf 
and the institution is now tottering to itt 
fall; but its origin is worth reconnng, at 
a ludicrous phenomenon in the progress of 
society." — Quarterly Jiemew^ for Septem« 
her, 1836. 

We have in England, however, innumt* 
rable members of the aristocracy as ex* 
empt from the follies that stain the vota> 
ries of fashion, as they are unambitious of 
mingling with them. For the knowledge 
of their existence, I have to thank a dis- 
cussion into which, a few days ago, I 
inadvertently fell, with Lord Nottin^am; 
and which haa enlightened me on soma 
subjects on which I had formed enoneous 
conclusions. I observed, t^ffropoe to some 
tale of scandal repeated by Lord Charles 
Fitzhardinge« that for one example of bad 
conduct in France, I heard, at least, tea 
cited here. 

''Yes, ct/eii," replied Lord Notting- 
ham: '' but what does this prove. Mist 
Montressor! Why, not that there is more 
impropriety here than in France, but that 
we attach more importance to its exist- 
ence, and more censure to those who prto- 
tise it. If vice were as freuuent in Eng- 
land as you imagine, it mignt be practised 
with greater impunity. The examples of 
it are not, as you observe, cited in France; 
but this fact, far from proving their non* 
existence, only implies that their frequen- 
cy has habituated people to them; aod 
that, therefore, they have ceased to excite 
the indignation, or to be visited by the ob- 
loquy, which attends similar ofi^nces io 
England. — ^That country is the most de- 
moralised where vice meets the fewest 
censurers. You must not judge Engliski- 
women by the specimens Lord Charles 
Fitzhardinge has named; or by some of 
those you meet in the coterie of the Com- 
tesse of Hohenlinden. These form the 
exceptions to the female propriety whichf 
be assured, exists to a greater extent 
among the women of this country than in 
any other— a fact, of which the reproba- 
tion with which the conduct of the erring 
few is visited, furnishes the most undenia- 
ble proof." 

''But I do not admit that improprietT 
of conduct meets with this reprobation,'* 
answered I; " au eontraire^ 1 aasert that no 
where is it practised with such impunity 
as here.'* 

" Why will you judge England so su- 
perficially. Miss Montressor? and Engliab- 
womeot bj the eUquCf (for it is nothing 
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more,) termed ezclasivesi which, like an 
nnhealthy excrescence, has grown out of 
the repletion produced hy excess of loxu- 
ry. The individuals composing^ the cir- 
cle by which you judge, form, I repeat, the 
exception to the general rule. They act 
as if they considered thenoselyes not ame- 
nable to the laws of society; and have es- 
tablished a little republic of their own, to 
oppose the government they could not sub- 
vert. This eUque stands apart, and long 
may it continue so, from the general mass 
of the higher class; and is at once our 
shame, and our reproach, in the estima- 
tion of those who, like you, consider its 
members, in consequenee of their mere- 
tricious glare of fashion, as specimens of 
the morals and conduct of the great body 
of our aristocracy and gentry. As well 
might you suppose that, because our pa- 
pers teem with reports of theft, all the 
English are addicted to thatcrime, as ima- 
gine that, because some individuals in a 
large community are guilty of errors, all 
the rest are also culpable; whereas, in no 
country is theft viewed with more abhor- 
renre, or punished with greater severity," 

You see, chere Del|)hine, that I give 
Ton te pour et U eontre in this description, 
m which I had not the superiority; unlike 
notre bonne Duchess de Mirrecourt, who 
repeats only the strong part of her own 
conversations, and the weak ones of her 
adversaries. Is not this being frank? 

Hitherto I have imagined, that good- 
ness and dulness were synonymous terms; 
ft mistake but too often made by those 
who, like me, look more to the pleasures 
of society than the happiness of a home. 
But the truth is, chere Delphine, that I 
have lived too much in the world, and 
examined too little my own heart, to have 
become acquainted with the quality of the 
soil; which, though perhaps naturally, not 
altogether evil, is covered by an artificial 
and rocky stratum, that requires a careful 
and laborious cultivation to render it capa- 
ble of producing aught but tares. 

In la belle France one sees little of 
home; there is even in your language no 
epithet to express it; for the chez mot is as- 
sociated in my mind with certain evening 
receptions to some fifty of one's acquaint- 
ances, rather than with the domestic cir- 
cle; and reminds me of your answer to 
madame voire mire^ when she accused you 
of never being ehez vous: — *• Mais, ma 
there mere^je ««>, au contraire, ires casan- 
iere eeiie annie, ear je resie chez mot deux 
fois dans la semaine; au lieu que, Vannie 
passie,je nertiiai qu^une.^^ Well do I 



remember those two weekly soireis, when 
your salon was filled with the elite of all 
the spirituel in Paris; and this we consid- 
ered being ires casanter, n'est-ce pas? Yet 
those were pleasant times, for, unlike the 
plan adopted here, amusement was not 
made the business of life, and we paused 
not to consider, as the English do, wheth- 
er we were fashionable or unfashionable; 
or how many persons* vanities we had 
wounded by excloding^them from our r^ 
unions — a reflection indispensable, as ft 
appears to me, to the perfect enjoyment of 
my inanimate and blasts compatriots. 

You ask me, ch&e amie, for a descrip- 
tion or definition of a woman of fashion, 
according to the common acceptation of 
the term here. They are actresses, who 
p\dj difl!cult parts on the stage of life, to 
audiences who are ever mo*-^ prone to hiss 
than to applaud their performances. They 
lose their individuality as wives, daugh- 
ters, sisters, and mothers, the sole parts 
women ought to enact, being recognised 
only in those fictitious roles in which they 
may have chosen to exhibit before the 
public, and for which frivolous mummery, 
they are paid by slander, mockery, and 
contempt. They, as yon may well be- 
lieve, are little aware of the sentiments 
they excite; au eontraire, tliey imagine 
themselves to be admired and envied; and 
even should some demonstration of the 
reverse meet their observation, they would, 
in all probability, attribute it to jealousy 
and envy. 

There are few meters more fatiguing 
than that of a woman of fashion. She is 
condemned to a perpetual activity to 
maintain her position, as Napoleon was, 
to make waraoroad, to preserve his power 
at home. Indolence on her part would 
quickly lead to her deposition, for there 
are as many competitors for the role as for 
that o( premier; and, like their political 
parallels, the most incapable are those 
who are most indefatigable in seeking the 
distinction. 

A woman of fashion must be callous to 
the domestic aflfections. How could she 
fulfil the arduous duties of her post, were 
she watching by the sick-bed of some dear 
relative, or consoling some bereaved one I 
How could she devote that attention to 
the regulations which, as a patroness 
of Almack's, she must see enforced, were 
her mornings devoted to superintending 
the studies of her children, or overlooking 
the details of her menage ? • Luckily for 
women of fashion, excellent nurses can 
now be hired, who perform for gold the 
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duties to the sick which were wont to be 
fulfilled at the instigation of affection. 
Humble companions, known here under 
the appellation of toadies, speak, look, or 
read, according to order, bj the easy-chair 
or sofa of the mourner; governesses, with 
** all manner of accomplishments," and no 
manner of knowledge, instruct the young 
ladies how to — catch rich husbands; and 
maitres <Ch6td regulate the establishment, 
and ulso the per centage they are to receive 
for encouraging waste and extortion in it. 
The woman of fashion, having emanci- 

Eated herself from the drudgery of house- 
old cares, and domestic duties, and, hav- 
ing substituted the services of hirelings, 
has ample time to perform the self-imposed 
functions of her office. She can devote a 
considerable portion of her mornings to 
looking over and answering the various 
applicatioue for admission to Al mack's. 
She can reject or accede to the humble 
petitions, for the success of which young 
hearts throb, and old ones deign to sue. 
She can receive the elite of her coterie, sit 
in conclave on the admissibility of those 
who aspire to enter it, take a femininely 
warm part in the politics of whichever 
faction she has adopted ; and pronounce on 
the ineligibility of those of the opposite 
one, without ever having given a serious 
thought (for ladies of fashion are not ad- 
dicted to serious thoughts) to the merits 
or qualifications of either party. Thus, 
half the life of the being I have attempted 
to describe is passed; not so much in seek- 
ing her own gratification as in endeavor- 
ing to impede that of others. 

A wish of displaying the powers she 
has usurped, induces her, not unfrequently, 
to an arbitrary and ill-natured abuse of it, 
exhibited in preventing the access of others 
to scenes where they, in their ignorance, 
imagine enjoyment is to be found: but 
where she, in her knowledge, has only 
too often proved the fallacy oi their suppo- 
aiiion. 

How different is the life of z grande 
dame chez vous / for luckily you have no 
women of fashion. In Paris, each lady is 
satisfied with the distinction to which her 
birth, station, and talents, entitle her. 
She is only one of a galaxy of stars that 
shine in the same sphere. She desires to 
enjoy the pleasures thrown into her own 
p .th, but has no wish to exclude others 
from a participation in them ; and is happy 
in the freedom from all that disagreeable 
responsibility which is the principal object 
of the ambition of a woman of fashion in 
London* 



If I have ennuyed yoQ by the tableau I 
have attempted to paint, pardon me; and 
be assured it is hardly more ennuyeux than 
the originals from which it was sketched. 

In no country is selfishness so unblush- 
ingly practised, and openly avowed, as in 
England, by a certain set. *^ Be prosper- 
ous and happy, never require our services, 
and we will remain your friends,*' is the 
principle on which society acts here; and 
this is so well understood, that, for the most 
part those who stand in need of aid, shrink 
from soliciting it from their closest and 
dearest nominal friends. 

But this selfishness is apparent in the 
generality of the actions ot my country- 
men. If a person, with whom they have 
been in the habit of associating, leaves 
England for a year, and then returns, his 
former acquaintances seldom seek to renew 
the intimacy. They have, during his 
absence, filled up his place; they have 
become accustomed not to look for, or go 
to him; and it requires a year, at least, 
with a good house and a good cook, to 
re-establish the friendships his absence 
has interrupted. 

A man repairs to India, condemned by 
sad necessity to recruit his shattered for- 
tunes. He goes, casting many a longing, 
lingering look behind, at the haunts and 
companions of his youth, with whom he 
leaves a portion of his heart. He returns 
with his dearly bought gold, purchased 
with his best years, and no inconsiderable 
portion of his liver, impatient to mingle 
again with those from whom he sighed to 
paru He has forgotten the characteristic 
coldness of manner of his countrymen, and 
approaches each remembered face, with 
gladness and warmth, when he is chilled 
by a careless '* How are you V^ accompa- 
nied by an extension of the fore-finger of 
the right hand, and followed by a noncho' 
Uint demand of, ^*How long have you been 
in town 1 I have not seen you for some 
time." 

He encounters the same reception from 
all his old associates, who, reminded by 
the change in his face of the possibility of 
a nearly similar one in their own visages, 
conceive a dislike to him; and, unless he 
is supposed to possess countless lacs of 
rupees, and to be fond of play, he is voted 
a bore, and condemned to seek for society 
among the golden visaged members of the 
Asiatic club, who can sympathise in his 
loss of liver, and expatiate on the comforts 
of curry and sangaree. 

A good cook is the most infallible es- 
sential towards the acquisition of popula- 
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rity in London; and he who allows a dozen 
guests to judge of the talents of his ehtj 
de cuisine, once a week, is certain of being 
considered a person of importance. The 
stomach is so near the heart, that he who 
gratifies the one, will be sure to make an 
agreeable impression on the other: hence, 
a giver of good dinners is always popular. 
He may be a man suspected of having 
perpetrated many evil deeds, and convicted 
of some; bat if he stops the mouths of a 
certain set o( gourmands with Jillets de 
volatile aux trums, he may defy censure. 

A modern Lucullns, whose fame was 
less approved than his dinners, was once 
nearly cut by his friends because he 
refused to submit to the extravagant de- 
mands of his cook, who asked for double 
the usual wages; and it was not until he 
had satisfied them, by positive proof, that 
the successor was quite as good an artiste 
that they renewed the bond of union. 

You, who have seen society in Italy, 
Germany and France, can form no idea of 
its incongruities in England. Its laws — 
if laws they may be called — are at once the 
most absurd and partial; the most lax in 
the general principles, and unjust in their 
individual punishments. 

Yet this country, which we on the Con- 
tinent were led to believe was the land, 
par excellence^ where female propriety was 
the most indispensable essential for ensur- 
ing a good reception; and the want of it a 
barrier which neither rank, wealth nor 
genius, could enable their possessor to 
surmount — every day's experience proves 
to be precisely that where its absence is 
the least severely punished. 

Nothing is more usual than to hear, in 
• morning visit, reports the most injurious 
to female honor, of divers ladies, and yet 
meet those very persons in the most fash- 
ionable society at night, as well received 
as if no such rumors had existed. In 
candor, I ought to add, that such examples 
are, I believe wholly confined to the ex- 
clusive, or ultra-fashionable circle; for it 
is generally adroiit^, that there is to be 
found among the Enolish aristocracy some 
of the brightest models of female purity 
and decorum. But these mix rarely with 
the clique self named exclusive, who are 
for the most part composed of the impov- 
erished noblesse, coquettes of doubtful, or, 
rather not doubtful, reputations, silly as- 
pirants to notoriety, imagining that unflat- 
tering distinction to be a species of 
celebrity. 

Such are the persons who assume to 
give the tone to society in London: Judge 



then, what that tone must be! It has all 
the frivolity and Ughete of the Parisian 
circles; but not the esprit^ vivacity and 
ease, that characterise them; and above 
all, not that attention to ks bienseanees^ 
which in France precludes a woman from 
violating les convenances de sodHe, however 
she may in private be deficient in morality. 

I should like to have an opportunity of 
jndgingr all the various classes of society 
here, being as you are aware, tin peu 
philosophe; and rather given to study the 
bipeds that compose the diflferent srades. 

Madame de Stael compared the English 
to the favorite beverage of the lower 
order — porter; the top all firoth, the middle 
good, and the bottom dregs. This simile 
contains, I believe, more truth than is to 
be found in many of the paradoxical com- 
parisons of that highly ^^ifled woman, 
who sometimes played with her ^nias, 
as our favorite Mafibran does with her 
voice, more to surprise than please. 

The middle class here possess, I am 
told, all the advantages of education, and 
refinement, exempt from the demoralisa- 
tion that, but too frequently, accompany 
and sully them; an exemption which even 
I, with all my philosophy think is to be 
attributed to the influence of religions 
principles, and to the habits of discipline 
and oecorum, which they never fail to 
engender. Yes, re flexion faite, i am com- 
pelled to acknowledge, that all I have 
seen of other countries and this, has led 
to the conviction, that religion is the best 
guarantee for the prosperity and stability 
of a nation. 

Literature, and the fine arts are, I under- 
stand, generally and successfully culti- 
vated by the class to which I refer; and 
their humanising effect no one can doubt, 
who has witnessed the charms they diffusa 
over the monotony of the domestic circle. 
Accomplishments are not sought by this 
section of society for the purpose of dis- 
play; they are acquired as furnishing 
sources of occupation and enioyment, and 
yield both. There is one folly, however, 
which 1 hear ascribed as peculiarly apper- 
taining to them; and that is, an assump- 
tion orbelonging to the upper class. Each 
grade cherishes a similar belief, which 
causes subdivisions of society more grati- 
fying to the puerile vanity of the inoivid* 
uals who compose them, than conducive 
to general habits of agreeable intercourse. 

Each hour that I spend in London pre- 
sents to me some new feature in society, 
totally different from what 1 have witness- 
ed in other countries. Among the moal 
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remarkable, is an inordinate love of 
scandal, that induces its votaries to give 
credence to any report, however exagge* 
rated or improbable. Scandal reigns here 
unbridled; and unredeemed by the wit 
which renders it so piquant with you in 
France, that in listening to some on dit 
plien de malice^ one is self-excused for 
the smile it excites. Here there is no 
such varnish to the crude ebullitions of 
ill-nature and envy, that render fashiona- 
ble society as disagreeable as it is danger- 
ous. Every one seems disposed to put 
the very worst interpretation on the ac- 
tions of his or her acquaintance; and never 
to be more amused than when listening 
to, or detailing, the errors attributed to 
them. 

This peculiar taste for scandal in my 
compatriots is so well known, that it has 
become a staple commodity of traffic; 
journals have been established to retail it; 
and the more pungent the satire they con- 
tain, the mote extensive is their sale. 
Who could resist reading an attack on 
some dear friend, some ** poor dear lady 
This, or Mrs. That, so horribly shown up 
on Sundays!" The men cloat over the 
papers in their clubs, consoled for the cen- 
sure on themselves- by that on their asso- 
ciates; and the women peruse them in the 
privacy of their boudoirs^ or dressing- 
rooms, disclaiming among their acquaint- 
ances, ** ever having seen the abominable 
paper." 

in London any woman in a brilliant po- 
sition, may lose her reputation in a week 
without having even imagined a derelic- 
tion from honor. There is so much 
I medUanee continually going on; people, 
are, at once, so idle and malicious, that 
they seize with avidity on every new sub- 
ject of scandal; and repeat it so often, 
that they end by not only making others 
believe, but by believing it themselves. 

A gentleman being seen thrice with a 
lady in public, and as many times with 
her husband, is sufficient to lay the found- 
alfon of a superstructure of scandal that 
will defy the possibility of refutation. 

Each individual of the idle and mali- 
cious persons who love to propagate such 
tales, will repeat, wherever they go, 

•' Have you seen Lord D and Lady 

E 1 How they are showing them- 
selves up! they are never asunder! 

This slander circulated at three or four 
clubs, where female reputations are lost 
with as much facility as fortunes, and re- 
tailei* at half-a-dozen fashionable parties, 
Bets the whole town talking; and poor 



Lady E finds kerself the general 

topic, because she was thrice atteiided by 

Lord D in public, though perhaps in 

private they had never met once. 

Lord E is then held up either as a 

dupe, or as an accomplice m his wife*s 
guilt; for guilt is immediately presumed* 
He is pitied by one, blamed by another, 
and laughed at by nearly all; for even the 
pitiers cannot resist a lau^h at a dishonor- 
ed husband. Lady E is cried up, or ra- 
ther cried down, as a most vile and vicious 
woman, though an idea of vice had pro- 
bably never entered her head; or else she 
is compassionated as a victim to the care- 
lessness of a husband, who was so wicked 
as to permit her to be thrice attended in 
public by Lord D , and who had him- 
self been seen twice arm-in-arm with that 
nobleman, an occurrence which is received 
as a proof of his cognisance of the liaison* 

The lady*s reputation is gone, the hus- 
band^s character suspected, the supposed 
lover is envied by his contemporary 
beaux; and the affair furniBhes conversa- 
tion until some other reputation is offered 
up as a sacrifice on the altar of scandal. 

Lady £ is not, however, expelled 

from society by her supposed guilt. Oh, 
no! as long as her husband countenances 
her, she is received as before; her acquain- 
tances, being content with proclaming her 
fault, desire not its punishment. If she 
happens to have a good disposition, her 
consciousness of innocence disposes her 
to believe every accused woman equally 
i'ree from guilt as herself. She, conse- 
quently, pities, and associates with some 
of the most unworthy of her sex: and so 
puts the seal on her own supposed culpa^ 
bility. If, on the contrary, hers is not an 
amiable nature, this undeserved bereave- 
ment of reputation will make her slight 
the substance of the virtue of which she 
has lost the shadow: and she ends by be- 
coming what she was previously only sus- 
pected to be. This is the state of Lon- 
don fashionable society, where appear- 
ances alone are judged; where not cause, 
but effect, is denounced; and where not 
crime, but its exposure, is punished. 

Instances not unfrequently occur of wo- 
men, free from any more serious charges 
than levity and imprudence, being sub- 
jected to the penalty that ought to be 
awarded to guilt alone. I refer to cases 
where the reports circulated through cote- 
ries and clubs are afterwards inserted in 
newspapers; one of which, containing the 
scandalous charges, is sent by some mali- 
cious person to the husband. 
15» 
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His amour propiTj if not amour for her, 
ia incarabl? wounded. If he is a weak 
man, and the majority of fashionable men 
are weak, he conclades that her condaet 
mast have been indeed glaringly indeco- 
Toas, or it never could have obtained such 
odious publicity; not reflecting, that the 
Statement he has perused is only an exag- 
gerated version or the gossip of society, 
founded on no more solid basis than the 
unmeaning attentions he has himself be- 
held without alarm or censure. He re- 
calls tojnind every incident, however tri- 
vial, connected with her general demeanor; 
and none of them are now viewed impar- 
tially. 

Influenced by his irritated vanity, he has 
already prejudged and condemned her; 
without any proof, save the slander of a 
newspaper, confirmed, perhaps, by an in- 
delicate and injudicious appeal to his do- 
mestics, who have drawn their conclusions 
f^om the same source. 

These very domestics, who had never 
attached an idea of culpability to her con- 
duct until they had read the flagrant state- 
ments of it, now become spies, curious to 
satisfy themselves of the existence of the 
guilt they imagine. 

Her looks, words, and actions, are nar- 
rowly watched. Every note received, 
every male visiter admitted, becomes to 
their jaundiced optics, presumptive con- 
viction; so that, when questioned on the 
subject, they report rather what they be- 
lieve, tlian what they have seen. — Thus, a 
chain of evidence, based on erroneous 
conclusions, establishes a legal case: and 
the victim is expelled from society, seared 
and branded with dishonor, thoush per- 
haps free from crime, who might, if coun- 
tenanced by her husband, have continued 
in it, though universally believed to be 
culpable. 

It is not thus Id France or Italy, where 
women, in losing one virtue, are not ne- 
cessarily exposed to the loss of all. 
There, our sex are saved from the neces- 
sity of hypocrisy; and are not compelled 
to pnll down the reputations of their con- 
temporaries, in order to erect on the ruins 
a pedestal for the elevation of their own. 

So few women in fashionable society 
here can afford to be merciful to others, 
that they are often led to a severity they 
are far from feeling, to avoid incurring 
the imputation of impropriety. It is ne- 
ver the guilt or innocence of the accused 
that is made the point of debate as to her 
reception; it is, simply whether Lady So- 
and-so, and a certain cU^f will counte- 



nance her. As it is only the perfectly vir- 
tuous and irreproachable that can risk be- 
ing lenient, you may conclude that, in 
the exclusive circle, few are the examples 
of mercy : but, en revanche^ innumerable 
are the instances of forbearance towards 
those whose amatory adventures furnish 
the daily topic, and who are blessed with 
husbands whose charity covereth a multi- 
tude of sins. 

Yon ask me whether English husbands 
are, in general, bona et aimabUsf Pa$ du 
tout, ma ehere,' tout au eontraire. They 
are, as far as I can judge from the speci- 
mens I have seen, the most selfish beings 
imajinable. 

^^umerous are the examples pointed out 
to me here of men who, a year ago, were 
the most passionate lovers to their wives, 
yet who now scarcely conceal the symp^ 
toms of the satiety they feel, even from 
the lately cherished objects that excite it. 
Men of large fortunes rarely marry from 
pecuniary motives in England: not that 
they are exempt from cupidity; very much 
the contrary is the case; but because heir- 
esses are scarce^estates being generally 
entailed on heirs-male. It is only when 
some rich parvenu has a daughter whom 
he wishes to engraft on a noble stock, 
that ^reat fortunes are to be obtained by 
marriage; when the gold acquired by 
trade retnrns to support the exhausted 
coffers of the aristocracy, whose prodiga- 
lity assisted in its accumulation. 

The unmarried men in London are re- 
markable for a degree of selfishness, in- 
dulged even to an oblivion of all else, and 
for a prudent forethought, even in their 
affections, not tin much the result of wis- 
dom, as the dictate of this all-engrossing 
egotism. Venus herself, withottt a for- 
tune, could hardly tempt them to wear 
any other fetters than those of her cestus; 
while a very Gorgon, tvith a large domain, 
would soon find them eager canditates for 
the hymeneal chains. They regard every 
young beauty with distrust and alarm, as 
having designs on their freedom; or as 
being likely, by their fascinations, to 
tempt them into a rash marriage, whicii 
the^ consider as the premature crrave of 
their selfish enjoyments. They look on 
dowerless wedlock as on death, a misfor- 
tune to be encountered perhaps at some 
remote period, when age and infirmity 
prevent the pursuit of pleasures, or satiety 
has palled them. With the distant pros- 
pect of settling down at least with some 
fair yonn^ being, who is to be the soother 
of his irritability, and the nurse of his in- 
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finnities, the man of pleasare systematt- 
cally and rnthleasly pnranes a round of 
heartless dissipation; nntil his health is 
broken, and his spirits jaded, he selects 
his Tictim, and, in the uncongenial anion 
(which, like the atrocious emelty of Me- 
xentius, chains the livinff to the dead,) 
seeks the reward of his selfishness. 

The men forming the upper class gene- 
rally marry for what they term lore, which 
is nothing more than an eTanescent ca- 
price, an envU to possess some object not 
otherwise to be obtained. They are so 
little in the habit of denying themselyes 
any thing they conceiTe necessary to their 
pleasure, that one of their race makes lit- 
tle more difficulty of marrying the girl 
that has struck his fancy, than he does of 
buying some celebrated horse, for which 
he has to pay an extravagant price, and 
probably gets tired of one as soon as the 
other. During the first brief months— say 
three or four — of his union, he considers 
and treats his young wife, not as the dear 
friend and companion of his life, the fu- 
ture mother of his children, but as an ob- 
ject of passion; to be idolised while the 
{lassion continues, and to be left in love- 
ess solitude— cast, like a faded flower, 
away— the moment satiety is experienced. 
She has been indulged to folly, doted on 
to infatuation, for three months; and then, 
spoiled by flattery, and corrupted by un- 
wise uxoriousness, she sees herself first 
neglected, and ultimately abandoned, to 
bear, as best she may, this humiliating, this 
torturing change. If she loves her hus- 
band, jealousy, with all its venomed 
pangs, assails her young breast. She 
knows how ardently, how madly, he can 
adore, compares his present undisgruised 
coldness with the fervor of the happy 
past, and concludes (not in general with- 
out cause,) that another object has usurp- 
ed her place in his heart. 

Love, pride, and jealous rage, are now 
in arms; and how strong must be the vir- 
tue, and how steadfast the principles, that 
enable her to resist the temptations offered 
by vanity and vengeance ! Reproaches or 
tears await the inconstant at home: his sel- 
fishness makes him loathe both, and he 
seeks abroad a dedommagement for the ennui 
they produce. The result generally is, that 
bis wife either breaks her heart or her mar- 
riage-vows, or sinks into that humiliating 
and humiliated being, an unloved and un- 
pitied hypochondriac; who details her 
wrongs and maladies, in a whiningr tone, 
to the vegetating dowagers and spinsters 



who have no better oceopation than to lis- 
ten to the tedious catalogue. 

How many such women may be seen 
in society, bearing the barbed arrow of 
disappointment in ttieir hearts — or, worsot 
forgetting in flirutions, the neglect that at 
first wounded! How many count the 
weary hours in a solitary home, till day- 
light sends back the careless husband, with 
temper irritated by unsuccessful play, or 
excited to uncongenial gaiety bv having 
won— unthinking that the next night will, 
in all human probability, see dispersed the 
gains of this! Does a wife indulge in re- 
proach, she becomes an object of dblike; 
and if she endures in silence with a paler 
cheek or heavy eye, these physical symp- 
toms of what is passing within are consi- 
dered as so many tacit offences against her 
liege-lord, who thinks it hard that he can- 
not ruin his fortune and health, if it please 
him so to do, without his wife, forsootbt 
taking it to heart. 

Better were it, in good troth, to be con- 
demned to the fate said to be decreed to 
elderly spinsters — that of leading apes In 
a plaee not *' to be named to ears polite'* 
— than to be joined to brutes on earth. And 
yet, in spite of such examples as those 
to which I have referred, our English 
young ladies are not alarmed nor deterred, 
from using every possible means of' enter- 
ing the pale of matrimony; each, probably, 
supposing that other women have failed 
through the want of those attractions 
which she believes herself to possess, and 
which must retain their emoire over him 
who is to be her lord. A few months of 
marriage dissipate the flattering illusions 
she has indulged; and, in proportion to the 
sanguine hopes she nourished, will be the 
bitterness or her disappointment. 

Those women only escape this fate who, 
marrying for wealth and station, regard the 
husband by whom these coveted agremem^ 
are obtained, as an appendage inseparable 
from them to which they attach no other 
value than as the medium of their acquisi- 
tion* Hence, no other countnr holds forth 
such inducements to women forming mer- 
cenary marriages as does England, by dis- 
playing the brief duration of that affection 
which offers the strongest obstacle to 
them. 

The same gross selfishness that led the 
fashionable man to marry, leads him, also, 
to fresh indulgences of his passions. He 
becomes a confirmed libertine and gambler 
(for the two vices generally meet in the 
same polluted heart,)and, having wasted 
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youth, health, fortune, and not unfrequent- 
ly fvime, he returns to his cheerless home 
to inflict his dulness and despondency on 
the woman he has demoralised, and whose 
peace he has destroyed. 

Lycurgus showed a profoand know* 
ledge of human uature, when he decreed a 
law, prohibiting husbands^ from seeing 
their wives in the day, during the first 
year of their marriage. He meant to 
guard against the danger of satiety, that 
perilous rock, on which so many gallant 
▼essels have foundered in the port of wed- 
lock. Occasionally, however, modern Eng- 
lish husbands are, perhaps, actuated by a 
similar knowledge of human nature, and 
a still more potent belief in the advantages 
to be derived from absence, when they re- 
main away all night from their homes, as 
wel I as the greater part of the day. 7%m, pro- 
bably, is the sole cause why the fashionable 
clubs are filled with Benedicts every night 
— at least, it is but charitable to suppose 
that such is their object. 

These very clubs, too, furnish another 
«nd powerful antidote to matrimony. The 
luxurious sensualists who frequent them, 
being, for the most part, gastronomers, 
who prefer a well-dressed dinner to the 
best-dressed .woman in the world, are well 
aware that the recherche repasts, with 
'^ all appliances to boot,** to be obtained 
at clubs, at a price within their reach, 
would be totally unattainable in a menage 
o( their own, except by the relinquishing 
some other extravagance. They think no 
woman worth the sacrifice of those deli- 
cious dinners, en gargon^ the well-iced 
wines, gilded Ao/onibrilliantly illuminated; 
and, above all, that fadlite a vivre sans 
gene^ which thev imagine female so- 
ciety precludes. How resign those luxu- 
rious suppers, that render a man as unwil- 
linor as he is unfit for tlie privacy and quiet 
of home I How abandon the excitement 
of the hazard-table after, where thousands 
are risked 1 

They have calculated, for such men are 
prone to calculate, that the great business 
of existence, which, according to their 
views, consists in eating, gambling, and 

frossiping, can be more easily and cheap- 
y indulged at Crockford's than the com- 
mon comforts of life can be enjoyed in an 
establishment of their own: trgo^ they are 
Mbaiaires par calculi and powerful indeed 
must be the charms of her who can win 
them from their preconcerted plan of self- 
ish pleasures. 

but if won, brief is the duration of their 
abstinence from the exciting pursuits of 



their bachelor days. A few short months 
passed, the Benedict returns to his former 
haunts, rendered now more attractive bj 
the contrast they afford to what he consi- 
ders the monotony of home; where, a^ I 
have previously mentioned, the luckless 
wife is left to lament in solitude, or to for- 
get in crowds, the brevity of her dream of 
conjugal felicity. 

A young roan of fashion, for to such 
only dees my censure apply, thinks that 
certain expenses are indispensably neces- 
sary to his happiness. The cost of a 
wife, he calculates, must diminish thje 
means of gratifying his personal luxuries; 
therefore he will not marry until he shall 
have lost the taste and activity for shoot- 
ing, hunting, and yachting. Then, how- 
ever, the funds appropriated to these ex- 
pensive pursuits m^t he thinks, be directs 
ed to the support of a matrimonial estab- 
lishment. 

How could a young man of fashion ex- 
ist without a shooting-place in the coun- 
try, with a train of keepers to preserve his 
game, and dogs to run it down, what^ 
ever may be the costi A moor in the 
Highlands of Scotland, for grouse-shoot- 
ing, it would be impossible to forego; and 
a party to partake its amusements must be 
assembled. This gratification is obtained 
at the sacrifice of several hundreds; but 
the payer has the pleasure of reading in 
the papers that he and his guests shot so 
many hundred brace of birds on certain 
days: and he is satisfied. 

Many are they who frequent the High- 
lands with little or no desire for shooting, 
but who, having no rational pursuit, are at 
a loss to know how to employ the two 
months that intervene between the close of 
the London season and the opening of the 
hunting one; consequently, at the mandate 
of fashion, seek this mode of getting rid 
of time. 

The yonng man of fashion mxi^st, there- 
fore, hunt at Melton; and to do so, with 
*• decent dignity," requires an establish- 
ment of grooms and helpers that would as- 
tonish Nimrod himself, could he behold 
them; and the bills for which seldom fail 
to astonish the purses of their owners. 

But it is not the horses and grooms alone 
that consume thousands at Melton; the 
chasseurs find that French cooks alone can 
produce such banquets, as they require to 
recruit their exhausted frames, and collect 
at their tables the '* best society." 

During the interminable evenings, the 
chase of the day furnishes the inexhausti- 
ble topic of conversation, each biped arro- 
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gating to himself the merit that belongs 
solely to bis more intelligent qaadrupeds. 
Prolix details of assertedeqaestrian prow- 
ess — each narrator the hero of his own 
tale-— enlivened by episodical histories of 
their favorite hunters, past and present, 
fill up the hoars that intervene between 
dinner and the period of retiring to bed: 
unless cards or cfice are introdaced, to di- 
versify the rational mode of whiling away 
the drowsy hoars. 

Many of the chasseurs at Melton are as 
little partial to banting as those w4io fre- 
quent the Highland moors are to grouse- 
shooting. The truth of this assertion is 
best proved by the joyous alacrity with 
whicn, the moment a frost sets in, they 
rush up to London, like boys released 
from school, and plunge into all the amuse- 
ments and dissipation of the metropolis, 
until a thaw sends them down again, with 
lengthened faces, and shortened purses, to 
renew their sport. 

How often is the thermometer examined 
with wistful eyes, and an approach of the 
freezing point hailed with pleasure! You 
will naturally wonder why so heavy an 
expense as a hunting eatablishment is in- 
curred, if they who entail it on them- 
selves like not the amusement. Fashion, 
ostentation, and the puerile desire of even 
that species of celebrity which this extra- 
vagance can acquire, furnish the induce- 
ments; added to the reflection of the utter 
impossibility of otherwise filling up the 
winter months. 

You most not, however, conclude, that 
all who hunt at Melton pursue the amuse- 
ment from the mere desire of being d ia 
modcy or from idleness; for some men are 
to be found there, who really enter into 
the sport with a true zest, without mak* 
ing it the subject of all their thoughts and 
conversation. These exceptions to my 
censure are admirable specimens of 
the true English character — bold in the 
field, and gentle and well-bred out of it. 
Dispensing a refined hospitality to their 
friends, and encouraging the race of those 
fine horses, which are a characteristic 
boast of my country, but not assimilat- 
ing themselves to those animals, by utter 
useiessness, savfe in the field. 

The many who do not really enjoy the 
hunting pursue it in emulation of the few 
who d^nay, affect to like it so passion- 
ately, that it is only as I have before said, 
the gratification which the setting in of a 
bard frost excites in them, that betrays the 
real state of their feelings on this point. 



To such self-imposed sacrifices will men 
submit from vanity. 

Five months at Melton, passed in the 
intellectual aud edifying manner I havo 
described, requires an expenditure of some 
thousands; and the London season which 
follows it demands scarcely less. 

A baehelor*8 -house in some square or 
street near the Park, tastefully decoratedt 
and luxuriously furnished, receives the 
Meltonian chasseur in April. He sub« 
scribes to an omnibus box at the opera* 
and to one at most of the theatres ^ la 
mode; frequents all the places of fashioi^ 
able resort; enters into a praiseworthy 
competition with his contemporaries, as to 
who shall give the most recherche dinners 
every day; and sports equipages, that 
would drive to despair a Parisian klegani% 
so perfect are they in their details, and so 
faultless in the ensemble. 

When the season draws near a close« 
the roan of fashion departs for his yaobtt 
wliich, in the Inxuriousness of its accom- 
modation, and splendor of its decoration* 
far surpasses the famed galley in which 
Cleopatra sailed down the Cydnus. 

What time has such a man as the one 
whose avocations I have attempted to de- 
scribe, to bestow on a wifet or what funds* 
not appropriated to his own personal grrati- 
ficatioo, to meet the additional expense 
she would unavoidably create! No; the 
individuals who form the genus of which 
i have sketched a specimen, know that a 
wife, however amiable, or delightful^ 
would only be an obstacle to the pursuit of 
their selfish pleasures; and, therefore, sedu- 
lously avoid matrimony. 

The following lines were given to me* 
the other day, by Lord Charles Fitzhard- 
inge, descriptive of the miseries entailed 
on a man by marriage; and they are so ex- 
pressive of the feelings of all this sort of 
men here, that I send them to you: 

TOUR WIFE. 

•• Who meets yoo in ronr d«vf of youth, 
Dreaminf of Joy and hope, foranuth. 
And makes you plight to her your truth?— 

Your Wifo. 

** Who freete you with the emilee meet Maad, 
Until • Seme of love it An n'd; 
And you, poor fool, domeud her hand?— 

' Your Wife. 

** Who, when the Gordien knot it tied. 
Ere yet the eeases to be bride, 
Caets all her winning waye Midel— _.^ 

Your Wife. 

** Who Jealoiie it of each part flame. 
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She ever (raess^d or hoard you name! 
And counts them o*er withineer and blame?" 

Your Wife. 

** Who Bays they all were perfect frighta. 
And in defaming them delights 
To pass whole days — nay, oAen nights?-— 

Your Wife. 

** Who, as you cool, grows still more fond, 
And strains to bursting wedlockVi bond. 



Till you would Joyfully abscond?— 



Your Wife. 



.** Who forces you to dine at home, 

Whon you to Crockford's fain would roam 
To feast beneath bis gilded dome?— 

Your Wife. 

'* Who gives you soup— ye gods, what stufll 
And fish, of which the smell's enoughl 
With mutton cutlets, cold and tough? — 

Your Wife. 

•' Who gives you wine, that ice ne'er knew, 
To wash down each unsav'ry stew; 
And talk— how little sav'ry tool— «> 

Your Wife. 

♦• Who has the children—* pretty dears!'— 
To come when the dRss«,/t appears; 
And with their 6ra mou fills your ears?— 

Your Wife. 

•* Who forces you, for quiet's sake, 
Appointments with choice friends to break. 



Your Wife. 



Hoping, at last, escape to make?— 

** And, while, in pensive revery. 
You think of wnere you wish to be, 
Wlio quarrels with your gravity?- 

Your Wife. 

♦• Who. when at length vou rise to go, 
Reproaches loud and aeep lets flow. 
With tears that spring from rage, not wo?— 

Your Wife. 

" Who lets you find 'twas all in vain 
You starved, and gave up iced champagne. 
For one determined to comirfain? — 

Your Wife. 

** Who selfish is, and void of tact. 
Refusing aye to let you act. 
As though you garcon. were, in feet ?— 

Your Wife. 

'* Who thinks a husbtind— * there's the rub !'— 
Should give up living at a club; 
And if he won't, will pout and snub ?— 

Your Wife. 

•* Who is it that detests your fl'iends, 
Accusincrthem of selfish ends; 
And cuusure on their faulu expends ?— 

Your Wife. 

** Who Jealous ever is of you. 
And yc'i will have a lover too. 
In spite of what you say or do ? — 

Your Wffe. 

" Who gets shown up each Sabbath morn. 
With reputation sadly torn. 
While you're pronounced a blockhead born ?— 

Your Wife. 

'•■Who runs you into debt each day. 
Although she knows ]^'ou've lout at play. 
Caring not whether you can pay ?— 

Your Wife. 



" Who every bright illusion renos. 
Proving you never could have'friends, 
* You were a (hipe ?*— at least, pretends 

Your Wife. 

"Who tells your feuUs to every dame 
Bhe meets, exposing you to shame. 
Till half the town rings with your name ?— 

Your Wife. 

" Ye Benedicts of Fashion, own 
Here*s no exasfgeration shown: 
The miseries f relate you've known- 
Through Wivea.** 

The love of money, and deference to 
those who are imagined to posaess it, is 
another striking peculiarity of my compat- 
riots. He, or she, who can boast oi 
wealth, no matter how obtained, is sore 
of being well received in society; though 
such persons may be illiterate, ill-manner- 
ed, and not immaculate in reputation. . On 
observing certain individuals, in the circle 
styling itself exclusive, whose personal 
merits would never have gained them ad- 
mission, my ignorant queries as to the 
why, and wherefore, have been replied to 
by the assertion, that '* he or she was im- 
mensely rich;" a reply considered amply 
explanatory. 

"Then he, or she, is probably very 
generous?*' asked I, in my simplicity, 
supposing that a lavish expenditure on a 
clique proverbial for the derangement of 
the finances of its members, was the secret 
cause of the reception of the said rich indi* 
vidual. 

*^No, quite the contrary," has been the 
answer; **he is trea avare^ I can assure 
you:" for no one better knows the value of 
money, or is I.ss tprone to make a gene- 
rous use of it, than he who has no other 
recommendation. 

But what is still stranger, this same 
reputation for wealth is considered an 
excuse for the economy which a defi- 
ciency of income alone ought to justify. 
A roan known to be rich may give, not 
only few, but remarkably bad dinners, and 
wines whose execrable quality all con- 
demn; yet, still, the very people who 
would unceremoniously decline a far less 
objectionable repast, if offered by one of 
limited means, will freely eat tl\e one, and 
drink the other, because — the donor is af- 
fluent. The parsimony of the wealthy ex- 
cites no murmurs: people like to dine with 
them, and to have them at their own 
boards; why, or wherefore, I cannot dis- 
cover, unless the feeling may arise in a 
superstitious desire of consorting with 
those who are favored by fortune. 

So well understood is this inordinate 
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respect for riches in this country, that not 
a few instances have been known of men 
who, with only a moderate income, have, 
by the stratagem of pretending to possess 
a large one, gained a consideration and an 
ascendance in society, which they other- 
wise could never have acquired. **Mr. 
So-and-so is certainly a millionaire,^ was 
the excuse for a man of vulgar habits beine 
seen every where, until his death revealed 
the fact of his supposed million being only 
a hundred thousand pounds; a fortune 
more than amply sufficient for all his de- 
sires, but the reputation of which would 
not have attainea for him that preponder- 
ance in the world which he ambitioned. 

Can it then be wondered at, that, seeing 
the influence wealth bestows, people are 
more anxious to possess, than fastidious in 
the mode of acquiring itt Hence, specu- 
lations the most unscrupulous, and actions 
the most reprehensible, are undertaken. 
If crowned with success, the mean is for- 
gotten in the end; and if failbre ensue, the 
action, and its consequences pass away 
from the memories of those who knew the 
guilt of the perpetrator; for, no one here 
troubles himself to remember a poor man, 
except to avoid hinr). 

I have now concluded a sketch, which, 
though it has no recommendation except 
Its truth, may, I trust, ennuyer less than 
the witnessing the scenes described did 
your affectionate friend, 

Caroline. 



THE MARQUESS OF NOTTINGHAM TO 
EDWARD MORDAUNT, ESQ. 

Yes, my dear Mordaunt, you are right; 
I love — passionately, madly, love— Lady 
Annandale; yet it is a love as devoid of 
guilt as it is destitute of hope. The 
slightest betrayal of it, would, 1 am per- 
suaded, exile me from her sight for ever; 
and I value the friendship with which she 
honors me too dearly, to risk losing the 
least portion of it by any imprudence. 

You ask me what I propose to myself, 
in thus abandoning my heart to so engross- 
ing, so ungovernable a passion t This is 
a question which 1 have never dared to 
answer to myself. To meet her every 
day, to think of her every minute, to dream 
of her when I close m^ eyes, and to awake 
with the blissful certainty of seeing her, — 
these are my sole objects and aims ; and 
these I may surely indulge without crime. 

Mordaunt, if you knew the rapture 



I experience, when I behold her angelic 
face assume a more cheerful expression 
when I approach her; when I observe the 
deference with which she refers to my 
opinions, and the sweet and modest confi* 
dence with which she utters her own; the 
innocent delight with which she display» 
Annandale's nitherto neglected child, and 
the pride with which she listens to my 
remarks on its visible improvement and 
growing intelligence, — you would iK)t ask 
what I propose to myself ! 

The happiness of the present seema all 
I dare look to; and so dearly do I prize 
it that I tremble to anticipate any change* 

She admits me to her boudoir during the 
morning, when Miss Moutressor ana the 
child only are with her; allows me to read 
Italian aloud to her while she draws: and 
there are moments, when seated in this 
retired and delicious sanctuary, the ladies 
pursuing their feminine occupations, and 
the child climbing my knees, that I in* 
dulge the illusion that she belongs to me 
by the most holy tie, and that the .child is 
ours. 

I am too soon awakened from this bliss- 
ful dream, by Miss Montressor's remem- 
bering some engagement to be kept, or 
some letter to be written that obliges her 
to withdraw; and what looks strange, is, 
that these reminiscences of hers always 
arrive at a mal-a-propos moment, either in 
the most interesting part of the book we 
are reading, or on the subject on which we 
are conversing. 

** Pray, do not let me interrupt you, 
good folk," she invariable says — ** I shall 
be back in a few minutes;"' and off she 
hurries. 

I resume the book, and, whenever a 
pause occurs, am charmed with the justice 
and tact of Lady Annandale's reflections. 
So much feeling, united to such extreme 
delicacy of perception, I never before en- 
countered. 

Often do I continue to read, until her 
carriage, or saddle-horses are announced; 
and we both find that it is five o*clockt 
when we had only imagined it three. 

** How time flies!'* does she frequently 
say, on such occasions; '* but where can 
Caroline Montressor bel she said she 
would be back in a few minutes." 

'^Miss Montressor has been in the 
library, my lady, for the last half-hour* 
with his^ lordship," replies the servant. 

Does not this look stranget yet it does 
not seem to inspire Lady Annandale with 
any suspicions. Is it possible that this 
artful girl can have any design in thus 
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leaving lier friend and me, two hoars iete- 
a-tite in the boudoir^ and being heraelf half- 
an-hour in the library with Annandalel 
But bo; she can hav« no motive. — And 
yet ii does look strange: I must keep my 
eye on her; for tiie aoeount Delaward gave 
me of her morals justifies suspicion. 

Annaodale seems totally unconscious of 
my admiration (adoration would better 
express the feeling) for his lovely wife. 
He is continually asking me to dine with 
them, em famiUe^ and to make one of all 
their parties— invitations I have not the 
courage to resist. Yet there are moments 
when i fancy I have detected significant 
glances, or malicious smiles on the counte- 
nances of some of the corrupt men, and as 
corrupt women, of our circle, when they 
see me by Lady Annandale's side; and I 
almost determine to sacrifice the intoxica- 
ting pleasure of her society, rather than 
subject her purity, which 1 know to be as 
spotless as snow ere it lights on earthy to 
the risk of one unworthy suspicion. I am 
more jealous of her reputation than ever 
husband was of that of his wife; and 
would die rather than exnose it to censure. 

She rarely speaks or Annandale; and 
her manner towards him is cold and dis- 
tant. Of the Delawards she loves to con- 
verse. 

**Lady Delaward is indeed a happy 
woman, said she, a few days ago; '^ for, 
in her husband she has found the most 
delightful friend, the most instructive com- 
panion, and the most wise monitor (should 
she ever need it) with whom woman was 
ever blessed." 

She sighed deeply and involuntarily. 

*'How vain, then. Lord Nottingham 
ought to be!^* said Miss Montressor; ** for 
you compared him the other day, to Lord 
Delaward; and, if my memory does not 
deceive me, ^ve the preference to «a mg" 
tmurU^^ bowing to me. 

The cheeks of Lady Annandale became 
suffused with a bright red; and so visible 
was her emotion, Uiat, great as was the 
delight srhich the knowledge of her flattei^ 
ing opinion of me conferred— a delight 
that sent the blood circling more briskly 
through my veins — I was angry with Miss 
Montressor for having betrayed her confi- 
dence. 

** I was speakinfir of Lord Delaward as 
a husband,'' said Lady Annandale, with 
some reserve, and still blushing; and, con- 
sequently, could not compare Lord Not- 
tingham, who is vet untried in that eha- 
lacter, with him.'' 

** You may, however, accurately judge 



of Lord Nottingham's taste for domesti- 
city,*' replied Miss Montressor, ** from 
the daily specimens he gives us of it« 
Does he not read to us, chat with us, 
moralise with us, and play with the child 
all the morningi" Lady Annandale nosi* 
tively blushed to her very temples. ** Does 
he not ride out, drive or boat, witli us 
every day! Does he not escort us to balls, 
routs, and operas: or spend the evening, 
enfamiUe^ with ust And yet, wicked, 
ungrateful Lady Annandale, after all these 
decided evidences of a conjugal taste, you 
can doubt his fitness for domestic life!" 

Never was embarrassment more visible 
than on Lady Annandale*s beautiful counte- 
nance. She attempted to utter something 
about never having doubted that I should 
always fulfil every duty I had to perform; 
and Miss Montressor resumed:— 

**Yes, I am sure Lord Nottingham, 
notwithstanding he looks so grave" (and 
here she gave me a most equivocal smile,) 
*^ would be a model for husbands, were he 
once entered into that happy state. See 
him with little St. Anbyn on his knee, 
reading to you while you draw, and then 
doubt, if you can, what a husband and 
father he will make. Why, I defy that 
rara aou. Lord Delaward himself, to sur- 
pass him!" 

I looked gravely in her face while she 
uttered all this ill-timed flippancy, yet 
could not ascertain whether it originated 
in nmvetk or malice; but, whichever was 
the cause, the effect — and it was a painful 
one — ^was obvious in Lady Annandale's 
varying color and nervous agitation. 
Luckily, a servant announced the carriage, 
and I withdrew; almost hating Miss Mon- 
tressor for the annoyance she had caused 
her lovely and sensitive friend. 

What if Lady Annandale should be- 
come alarmed, now that her attention has 
been so brusquely called to the subject, by 
the frequency and length of my visits, and 
curtail or prohibit themi But why should 
I anticipate an evil I never could find 
courage to support! No, she could not be 
so cruel. 

Do I not already, Mordaunt, feel one of 
the many miseries to which an unlawful 
passion gives birthi Here am I, trembling 
at the bare anticipation of being deprived 
of her society, on the terms I have lately 
been accustomed to enjoy it; yet not dar^ 
ing to look forward to a continuation of 
happiness that always seems to me too 
great to endure. 

This it is to love, when destiny has 
placed an indestractible barrier between 
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us and the object adored; a barrier never 
surmounted, but by guilt and despair. I 
am a Christian, and mast never forget 
that the faith I profess ought to preclude 
both. 

Ever yourSy 

Nottingham. 



MISS MOMTRBSSOR TO LA MARQUISE DE 
VILLEROI. 

La vietoire est a mot, ma ehere et belle 
amie/ Yes; this cold, this prudish Lady 
Annandale loves Lord Nottingham; and 
with a passion such as only tranquil, con- 
centrated women feel. 

I see it in a thousand instances: in the 
bright sparkle of her eyes when he is an- 
nounced; in the drooping lid that veils them 
when he approaches; in her heightened 
color and embarrassed manner; and, above 
all, in the increasing reserve and shrink- 
ing modesty of her demeanor towards him. 

I catch her looking at the pendule when 
the time of his daily visit approaches: nay, 
I have positively marked the quickened 
pulsation of her heart, visible even through 
the folds of her robe, when his step has 
been heard; which she can distinguish from 
any other, as 1 lately had a proof-^and this 
is one of the many certain symptoms in 
the malady ycleped love. 

We were sitting in her boudoir at the 
time he generally comes, when I heard 
feet approaching, and said, ** here comes 
le morquis,^^ 

•* No." answered Lady Annandale, "the 
step is not his;** and her cheek became 
perfectly crimson when she found my eyes 
fixed with an expression of surprise on her 
face. She was right; the step was that of 
Lord Charles Fitzhardinge, who brought 
me a note from the eotnteshe. 

Lord Nott'ngham is un peu bite, for he 
appeals totally unconscious of the conquest 
he has achieved; or else he is determined 
Dot to avail him!:elf of it. His manner 
grows ev('ry day more profoundly respect- 
ful towards her, though it always partook 
of the Sir Charles Grandison style; and he 
DOW approaches her as if she were a queen, 
and he, the humblest of her liege subjects. 

This surely cannot be artifice to dupe 
me. Lord Annandale et madame la com- 
iesse like each other less every day. Her 
inditference has woundfd his vanity, the 
£trongesiand most vulnerable of all his feel- 
ings; and her reserve and austere c&ldness 
to the ladies of the cUqut he is most am- 
VoL. 11.— 16 



bitious to propitiate, has irritated him into 
opposing her will, by inviting them, bon 
gri^ malgre, to his house. 

Notre frau grafinn, who is ai aimable et 
bon enfant, when she has every thing her 
own way, can, as you know, be not unpeu 
mechante when opposed. She has never 
forgiven Augusta for being so beautiful — 
a crime of deep die, and rarely pardoned 
by women — and, to avenge it, she has in- 
sis!ed on exhibiting Lord Annandale as 
8on amant en titre, which she thinks an 
eclatant proof of her superiority of attrac- 
tion over the young beauty, his wife, and 
an infallible mean of mortifying her. 

Notre frau grafinn is, however, mistakea 
in this last calculation; for Augusta is so 
perfectly indifferent towards her lord, that 
she has never. I do believe, remarked hia 
attentions to her rival. The truth is, her 
own heart is too deeply occupied to permit 
her observing the movements of others; and 
she has too little vanity to be wounded by 
the proceedings which would be most in- 
fluential with the majority of women. 

Notre eomtesae is evidently piqued at 
Augusta's freedom from jealousy: she had 
expected to reap an eclatant triumph from 
the tears and anger of Lady Annandale; 
but, these being wanting, she considers her 
victory incomplete. 

She is everlastingly directing Lord An- 
nandale*s attention to what she calls Ue 
gaucheriea et sottiuB de son epouse, which 
are her terms for designating the reserved 
demeanor and constrained politeness of 
Augusta; whose avoidance of her, the com/' 
tease resents as an unmerited injury, which 
she endeavors to excite him to punish. 

With this charitable object, she is per- 
petually asserting qu'il nest pas maitre ekez 
tut; a charge so peculiarly offensive to a 
weak man, that, to refute it, there is no 
folly he is not ready to commit. The 
proof of the truth of her charge, she saya^ 
exists in the fact, that he no longer dare 
have his house open, as formerly, for those 
delicious petits sonpers that once rendered 
his home the envy of all the ilUe of fash- 
ion. 

She wounds his amour propre^ by con- 
tinually pointing out the marked indiffer- 
ence of his wife for him; and then she en- 
deavors to apply a salve to the wounds she 
inflicts, by artfully adding, — 

** Imaginez votts, mon eher, une petite 
sotie eomme elle* d'avoir Pair de ne se sou* 
cier pas d*un bel homme eomme vous'—bien 
eUve^ distingue^ et spirituel; vraiment, U y 
a de quoifaire perde patience,*^ 

Sull the wounds rankle, and be liket 
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ibe eomietae less every day, for being the 
iDstrument to inflict them. 

He turns to me for consolation; and I 
have 80 thoroughly penetrated into the 
very inmost folds of his character, that I 
know how to administer it more efficacious- 
ly than any other woman could; who not 
having the same motives and opportunities 
for discovering and analysing his weak- 
nesses, could not mould them to her will 
as I do. 

My flattery is administered in small, but 
judicious doses; much on the principle of 
the homoeopathic system, which first irri- 
tates the symptoms of the malady, in order 
to enable the practitioner to osceriatn its 
nature, and then soothes it. My doses are 
too small to give distaste; not that I ever 
found any patients complain of their ex- 
cess, provided they are amply sugared ; 
but their paucity renders them more val- 
ued, and the taker more anxious for a re- 
petition of them. 

I extol him more by innuendoes than by 
fulsome, unequivocal admiration. 1 decry 
the look of all men whose style does not, 
in some degree, resemble his own; and 
those who most approach this, my implied 
standard of perfection and manly beauty, 
I remark, would be indeed handsome, if 
they possessed such and such features — 
hair, eyes, or teeth — always particularis- 
ing those peculiar to him. 

A good opportunity was offered me a 
few days ago of administering to his inor- 
dinate vanity. The Comte Walkarinsky, 
brother to the Comtesse Hohenlinden, has 
arrived here; and is pronounced, by the 
ladies of our clique^ to be the handsomest 
man ever seen. He certainly is extremely 
good-looking, and possesses Pair noble ct 
dintingui^ so rare and attractive. When 
several of the women were commenting on 
him, 1, while assenting to his claim to 
manly beauty, observed, that his, however, 
was not precisely the style that 1 preferred. 
Then I proceeded to give a minute descrip- 
tion en beau of Lord Annandale— of course, 
without naming him — as my ideal of per- 
fection, which I saw with a glance he im- 
mediately appropriated. You should have 
beheld him at that moment, to be aware of 
the extent of self-complacency to whi> h 
the gratified vanity of a weak man may 
conduct him: and the overflowing grati- 
tude to which a judicious flattery gives 
birth. 

You know how remarkably handsome 
the Comte Hohenlinden is: well, maehere^ 
his brother-in-law is infinitely superior: 



judge, then, how delighted Lord \nnan- 
dale must have been with my implied 
compliment. Notre amie la comteste^ with 
her flaxen locks and light-blue eyes, never 
could be taken for a Polonaise; while mon- 
sieur sonfrere with dark sparkling orbs and 
raven curls, could never be mistaken for 
any other than a Pole. 

Last evening we were surprised by a 
note, announcing the arrival of Lord and 
Lady Vernon. Lady Annandale instantly 
commanded the carriage, in order that she 
might go and see them; but her lord hojyed^ 
in a tone that looked more like dictation 
than entreaty, that she would not leave 
home, for that he expected some people to 
look in. 

^* I am sorry to be compelled to refuse 
your request,** replied Lady Annandale, 
coldly; *^ but I cannot permit my father and 
mother to pass their first evening in Lon- 
don, without seeing them." 

** What possible difference can a few 
hours makeV* urged le mari, with a most 
marital air; ^* and will not an early visit 
to-morrow, answer every purpose?" 

*^ It would neither satisfy my impatient 
aflfection, nor my sense of duty," said 
Pepoute, 

Milor bit his lip: and miladi rang for her 
shawl. 

^^You would much oblige me by not 
going out this evening," said Lord Annan- 
dale, pertinaciously returning to the snb« 
ject; ** for it will look so strange to have 
you from home when ladies come here." 

^* I should certainly comply with your 
wishes," replied Augusta, *'if my own 
feelings only were to be sacrificed; but, as 
my father and mother rely upon seeing 
me, I cannot disappoint them." 

'*Then I am to consider that my wishes 
are, in your estimation, utterly valueless?" 
rejoined mihtr^ growing angry. 

*^I am sorry you should entertain this 
opinion," said Lady Annandale, as, rising 
from her chair, the carriage being at that 
moment announced, she left the room; de- 
puting me a faire Ics honneurB pour elk to 
the expected visiters. 

Her husband, for the first time, was 
guilty of the xw6er\e9i^^ purement AnglaiBe^ 
of not handing her to her carriage, and al- 
lowed her to depart without even a kind 
message to le papa et la mamma; an omis- 
sion that, I am sure, wounded her much 
more than the want of politeness to her- 
self. 

Before she had time to reach the hall, 
the carriage of la comteue arrived: and 
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when aa aeigneurU entered the drawing- 
room, her countenance displayed evident 
symptoms of ill-humor. 

** Eh bien, man ami! n^est'ce paa, je voum 
avaia dit que voire femme eat bun la mat-' 
trease ehez elle?"^ 

' Annandale tried to explain the motive of 
her absence: but the eomteaae with a smile 
of derision, said— • 

Bah/ bah/ tout cela eat hel et bons maia 

je prevoiss qu*en peu de tempa voire maiaon 

aera la plaa triaie de tout Londrea^ et voua^ 

■mon eher^ le mari le plua aubjugi par voire 

pie grieche de femme, Elle n*a paa mime 

pria la peine de me faire aea exeuaea quand 

je Vai rencontree dana le veatibule, MaU^ 

ttu reate^ lea jeunea femmea Anglaiaea aoni 

ai mat eleveea^ que cela ne m^etonne paa beau* 

coup, Mafoi^ Talleyrand avail bien raiaon 

de dire, que lea damea en Jlngleterrt aont ai 

peu apiriiuellea, que la aeule converaation 

dana laquelle cllea excellent, eat la converaa- 

tion criminelle, doniUajoumauxfoumiaaent 

trop de preuvea,^* 

rhe groaaierie de noire amie evidently 
disgust^ Lord Annandale; but I could 
hardly retain a serious face to hear her re- 
prehend in gf, with such severity, the want 
of good breeding in others, while she her- 
self was committing the most gross viola- 
tion of all its laws. 

Lord Nottingham came soon after; and, 
had you witnessed the change in his coun- 
tenance on glancing round the room and 
discovering that LaSy Annandale was not 
there, yon would have been convinced, as 
I am, of the deep passion he feels for her. 

'* Where is Lady Annandale— 1 hope 
not illV faltered he. 

'* Oh, yes! vera ill, indeed: so ill dat she 
see nobody,** replied the eomteaae, before 
either Lord Annandale or I had time to 
answer. 

** Good heavens! how long has she been 
ilir* asked Nottingham, with the deepest 
anxiety painted on his face. 

^^ Mm Dieu/ milor, qu*eat'Ce que voua 
avez? vraiment, vouz avez Fair d'un moU' 
rant,*^ said the eomteaae, most malicious- 
ly drawing Annandale*s attention to his 
friend. 

I took compassion on him, and explain- 
ed that Lady Annandale was gone to her 
father*s, as they had arrived that evening; 
and, for the first time since our acquaint- 
ance, he seemed pleased with me. 

** Ten or twelve of the old hMtuia of 
Annandale House, in its palmy days of 
bachelorship, now dropped in: bat Lady 
Annandale returned not until they had 



nearly all gone, and then sought her cham- 
ber without entering the aalon, 
I saw that Lord Annandale was really 

f»iqued with her — nay, more, that the ma<- 
ice of notre eomteaae had not failed of it« 
intended effect; for I observed him ab- 
stracted several times during the evening. 
I am glad that she has saved me the dis- 
agreeable, and somewhat dangerous task* 
of first opening his eyes to the passion of 
Lord Nottingham for Lady Annandale. I 
dreaded that the communication would 
render the communicator disagreeable in 
his sight; an effect often induced bv the 
power of association. Consequently, I 
have been hitherto guarded: but now, the 
eomteaae has bruaque the affair, the rest is 
easy; for Annandale*s jealousy once awak- 
ened, it will not easily sleep, and will find 
sustenance in every incident, however tri- 
vial. 

Mieuj ma belle amie/ aimez tcujour§ 
voire 

Caroline. 



THE COUNTISS Or ANNANDALB TO THE 
COUNTESS or DILAWARD. 

I WOULD have sooner replied to yoar 
letter, my dearest Mary, had I not lately 
been so depressed in spirits, that I had 
scarcely courage enough for the exertion. 

My position becomes every day more 
painful and embarrassing. Lord Annan- 
dale is so wedded to society, and precisely 
to that portion of it which I can least ap- 
prove or respect, that, finding me unwilling 
to sanction the presence of its membere 
beneath his roof, he invites them in defi- 
ance of my disapprobation. The Com- 
tesse Hohenlinden is a daily guest; and 
my marked coldness produces no other 
effect on her. than the display of a species 
of rude negligence too pointed to remain 
unnoticed. 

Some evenings ago, I was delighted to 
receive a few hurried lines, announcing the 
arrival of my dear father and mother. To 
order the carriage, and so to them, was 
the natural impulse; and indeed my im* • 
patience would hardly permit me even to 
wait for the carriage. J udge, then, of my 
annoyance, when Lord Annandale coldlj" 
proposed my postponing the visit until 
next day, saying, that ** he expected some 
friends to drop in.** 

To disappoint those who were so anx- 
iously longing to see me, I felt would be 
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most unkind; though to have oblij^ed bim, 
I would have sacrificed my own impa- 
tience, excessive as it was. Lord Annan- 
dale*s manner of urging his wishes, how- 
ever, betrayed so much cohlness of heart, 
as not to dispose me to a compliance with 
them; so I persevered, and went. In the 
vestibule I encountered the Comtesse Ho- 
henlinden, who uttered some bantering 
. remark on my going out alone; and the 
reserve with which 1 received her obser- 
vations seemed to offend more than correct 
her; for I understand she complained of 
my manner to Lord Annandale. 

You may easily imagine the joy with 
which I found myself once more pressed 
to the hearts of my father and mother; and 
their gratification at seeing me. I felt, 
beneath their roof, as if 1 had found a ha- 
ven, after having been long exposed to 
tempest and danger; and only wished 1 
was never to leave them a^in. 

I have grown old within the last few 
months; years^ — long years, seem to have 
flown over my head in that brief period: 
and I shrink from that world, misnamed 
^® g^y* ioto which I was so eager to en- 
ter, with fear and trembling; for in it I 
have found only disappointment and regret. 

Before leaving my father and mother, 1 
asked them to dine with me the next day, 
being the first invitation 1 have ever given 
since I entered Lord Annandale's house; 
and, I may add, the first dinner in it that 
I ever anticipated with pleasurable emo- 
tions. 

What, then, were my surprise and in- 
dignation, when I informed him of it next 
morning, to be told, that it was impossible; 
for, that he had engaged a party of gay 
young people, who would by no means 
•oit Lord and Lady Vernon, and who 
would be Quite put out of their way by 
persons of that age. 

I ventured a remonstrance, but was si- 
lenced by the avowal, that **the party 
coming to dinner would vote his house the 
greatest bore in the world, and himself, 
the host on earth the most devoid of tact, 
if they encountered such a very patriarchal 
pair in it as my father and mother." 

Wounded and irritated, 1 told him that, 
as he declined receiving them, I should 
certainly go and dine with them. 

*' Then you will commit a very ill-bred 
action,** said he angrily, **and expose 
yourself to very disagreeable remarks, if, 
after yoor conduct last night, you again 
absent yourself from the same guests.** 

He quitted the room evidently vexed; 



leaving me to weep over the consequence 
of my own folly, in having married a man 
of whose character, feelings, or pursuits, 
I knew nothing; and who every day proves 
to me, in a thousand ways, that he is the 
most of all unfitted to contribute to my 
happiness. 

He has not yet seen, or sought to see, 
my father and mother, who are evidently 
offended at this neglect. They have asked 
me a thousand questions about him, which 
I have replied to in a manner not to alarm 
them for my happiness; though all hope 
of ever attaining that blessing with him 
has for some time lefl me. 

It is wrong to ppin yon, dearest Mary, 
with regrets; but you are the only person 
to whom I dare disclose them. 

Ever yours, 

Augusta. 



TBI MARQUESS OF NOTTIITOHAIl TO EDWARD 
MORDAUNT, ESQ. 

You were riglit, my dear Mordaunt; I 
should have 6ed from the presence of this 
too lovely woman, when I first discovered 
the state of my heart. 

That its tumultuous feelings are no 
secret to others, I have had more than 
one proof; and the persons who have giv- 
en them are, perhaps, the two most dan- 
gerous in which such a secret could be 
vested, being no other than the Comtesse 
Hohenlinden and Miss Montressor — two 
women who are capable of using the dis- 
covery in any way suited to their views. 

The comtesse is deficient in the tact and 
good-breeding which characterises Miss 
Montressor; for, in her desire to do- a ma- 
licious action to any^ one whom she dis- 
likes, she will not scruple to commit any 
rudeness. 

She wounds with an axe; while Miss 
Montressor uses a Damascus blade, so 
finely tempered, that, though the incision 
is far more deep, the pain is much less 
felt. 

On entering Lady Annandale*s boudoir 
this morning, 1 found her pale, and her 
eyes still bore evident traces of tears. To 
my inquiries about her health, and con- 
gratulations on the arrival of her father 
and mother, she answered briefly, but, as 
usual, kindly; yet I fancied 1 observed a 
constraint and coldness in her manner 
very different to its general tone of amity. 

'* Annandale asked me to dine with you 
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to-day,'* said I ; ^ and I hatre just come 
from Lord and Lad j Vernon, who told me 
they also are to dine here. 

The tears now positiTely stole down the 
cheeks of Lady Annandale; and Miss 
M ontressor left the room. I tried to utter 
some vaffue words, I hardly knew what, 
of consolation; and she, wipins^ away the 
tears that continued, in spite of her efforts 
to stop them, still to spring into her beau- 
fol eyes, explained her emotion, by say- 
ing, that her joy at seeing her father and 
mother had made her nervous. 

There was a constraint and gine be- 
tween us, of which, thougrh most sensible 
of the effect, I could not diTine the cause; 
and she seemed to experience these feel- 
ings still more acutely than 1 did, as she 
asked me to ring the bell, that she might 
have little St. Aubyn brought down from 
the nursery, evidently with the intention 
of interrupting our tete-^-Ute. 

When the nurse came, Lady Annandale 
demanded why she had not, as usual, 
brought the child to her; and the nurse 
replied, that the footman told her it was 
her ladyship's orders that Lord St. Aubyn 
was not to be taken to the boudoir until 
sent for. 

** And his little lordship has been so 
impatient to come, my lady," added the 
nurse, **that I could hardly keep him 
quiet." 

** You are always to bring him here eve- 
ry day," said Lady Annandale: ^' but 1 
shall inquire into this order, for there must 
be some mistake;" and again she desired 
me to ring the bell. 

To her inquiries as to who had sent the 
message, the servant stated, that Miss 
Montressor had told him to deliver it. At 
this moment, Annandale entered the room, 
looking extremely out of humor; and, 
scarcely vouchsafing more than a nod to 
me, he angrily commented on ^* the noise 
that tiresome boy," as he designated his 
son, *^ had been making during the last 
two hours;" the nursery being over his 
library. 

^* Y ou spoil the brat," said he, ** by 
accustoming him to come here, and then 
ordering him not to be brought." 

So sayinff, he briskly left the room, be- 
fore his wife could utter a word in expla- 
nation. 

1 knew not whether to remain or go 
away — a suspicion of some treachery on 



the part of Miss Montressor, in giviujpr the 
order, having taken possession of my 
mind, and 1 could not banish it. 



Lady Annandale appeared shocked and 
wounded by the harshness of her hut- 
band, and was silent and abstracted. 

Miss Montressor returned in an hour, 
and, when questioned by Lady Annan« 
dale, stated that, seeing how low and ner- 
vous her friend had been all the morning, 
she feared the child would too much fa- 
tigue her; and had, therefore, ordered that 
it should not be brought. 

This explanation may be true, and aiie 
looked perfectly unembarrassed while 
making it: but how came Annandale to 
know that the order had been eiven, with- 
out knowing, also, from whom it had 
emanated? 

These circumstances seem very suspi- 
cious to use the leat offensive term that 
can be applied to them: and more ap- 
pears to be meant than meets the eye. 

On leaving Annandale House, I en- 
countered Lord Vernon, who said, '* well, 
as you are not to dine at my daughter's 
to-day, perhaps you will dine with me: 
for I have had a note from her to inform 
me, that she will dine with us, instead of 
our coming to her." 

I assented to the proposition, though I 
thought it strange that neither Lord nor 
Ladv Annandale had mentioned any thing 
on the subject to me; yet such was my de- 
sire to meet her who occupies all my 
thoughts, that I readily availed myself of 
the invitation. 

I presented myself at the usual hour at 
Lord Vernon's; where, in a few minntae 
after, arrived Lady Annandale; apologising 
for her Lord's absence bv saying he had 
an engagement, and could not come. 

1 was in the embrasure of the window, 
looking at a print, while this was uttered, 
and consequently she did not see me; hot 
when she did, she positively blushed 
crimson, and her confusion was so evi- 
dent, that 1 feared her father and mother 
would observe it. 

They did not, however; and attributed 
her increased color to any but the right 
cause. She appeared ill at ease, though 
evidently endeavoring to conceal her em- 
barrassment; and the excessive affection 
of Lord and Lady Vernon, displayed in a 
thousand ways, excited her nearly to 
tears. 

This simple and excellent couple are 
almost patriarchal in their manners; and, 
unaccustomed to disguise their feelings, 
cordially expressed all the delight they 
experienced at having their daughter again 
at their paternal board. 
16* 
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** I could almost cheat myself into fan- 
cyingr that it was still my darling Gusty/' 
said Lord Vernon, patting her head. 

**• And am I not so, fatherV asked Lady 
Annandale, faintly smiling. 

** Not quite, not quite, my child ! repli- 
ed he, with a mournful shake of the head ; 
** for you know that you tcould, whether I 
liked it or not, give yourself to another. 
Ah, Gusty! you don't know how difficult 
we find it to liTe without you," 

It was not in Lady Annandale's eyes 
alone that tears stood at that moment; for 
her father, mother, and myself, were all 
alike affected. 

** I look upon Lord Nottingham as one 
of my own family — indeed as a son," 
resumed the good old man; ** for he tried 
to console *me for your loss, my dear child, 
and succeeded best in the effort, hy ap- 
pearing to regret you nearly as much as 
we did." 

Had you but seen Lady Annandale's 
face, at that moment. In an instant, her 
eyes met mine, and their expression of 
sweetness I shall never forget, nor the 
bright suffusion of her beautiful cheeks. 

** Was he not our kindest consoler my 
lovel" resumed Lord Vernon, appealing 
to his wife; who, laying her hana affec- 
tionately on mine, said ** she never could 
forget how patiently I had listened to all 
their regrets and commendations of their 
child." 

** Patiently, indeed," pursued Lord Ver- 
non; ^^why, he seemed just as fond of 
dwelling on the subject as we were; and 
not like Miss Montressor, who always 
appeared to be thinking of something 
else when we spoke of our absent darling." 

How did 1 wish, during this sc^ne de 
familUy that I stood in the same relation to 
all the parties present that Annandale 
does! How happy, how transcendently 
happy 1 should be! And may I not, with- 
out subjecting myself to the imputation 
of vanity, say, how much happier they 
would bei for I certainly am more formed 
for domestic life than is Annandale. But 
why dwell on such vain thoughts! Hap- 
piness like this was never meant for me. 

** Had I known in the mornin? that we 
were to be a parti quarre^^^ said Lord Ver- 
non, I would have engaged a box at Drury 
Lane, and taken Gusty to see my favorite 
afterpiece. It would be quite a treat to 
have her at the theatre under my chape- 
Tonage, as in former times, without any 
husband to remind me that she is no longer 
all my own. 

I immediately offered my box; and the 



family-coach beinff ordered, to the great 
delight of Lord Vernon, we were driven 
to Drury Lane; where we arrived in time 
for the third act of Othello. 

When Desdemona pleaded in vain to her 
father for forgiveness, Lord Vernon posi- 
tively grew angry. 

^* My favorite Shakspeare was wrong 
in this view of human nature," said the 
good old man; '^ he dkl not understand 
the heart of a father; it he did, he would 
have known that a parent euuld not 
spurn his weeping child. No; this rs not 
natural. Don t you agree with me, my 
loveV turning to his wife. 

** Lord Vernon thinks the hearts of all 
fathers like his own," said Lady Vernon 
to me, and looking at him with eyes beam- 
ing with affection, while Lady Annandale 
placed her hand in his. 

A large private box, opposite to the one 
in which we were seated, was now thrown 
open; and Lord Annandale entered it, 
leading in the Comtesse Hobenlinden, 
and followed by Lady Mellicentand Miss 
Montressor, escorted by Lord Charles 
Fitzhardinge, and three or four other young 
men of their clique. 

I felt annoyed at their presence; and ob- 
served that Lady Annandale appeared 
still more so, as she shrank back behind 
the curtain. The eagle eyes of the Com- 
tesse Hobenlinden soon discovered us; 
and the glasses of all the party, save those 
of Lord Annandale and Miss Montressor, 
were levelled at us. 

The comtease attempted not to conceal 
the mingled mirth and surprise that our 
presence excited; and Annandale looked 
more discomposed than I ever saw him. 
It was plain that the apparition of her 
husband and his party had given pain 
to Lady Annandale. She directed to me 
an imploring look not to remark their 
vicinity to her father and mother, who had 
not noticed it, being wholly occupied with 
the performance, or commenting on it. 

The Comtesse Hobenlinden seemed to 
be engaged in earnest conversation with 
Lord Annandale, while, from time to time 
they cast angry looks at our box. What 
can all this mean? Perhaps, after all, I 
was expected to dine at Annandale House, 
and my presence with its mistress occa- 
sioned the apparent surprise I witnessed. 
But why then, if I was expected there, 
did she go out to dinet All this is a mys- 
tery, to the solution of which I have no 
clue. Perhaps, by calling at Annandale 
House to morrow, I shall be furnished 
with one. * 
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Lady Vernon being fatigued, proposed 
our leafing the theatre before the after- 
piece was concluded; and her daughter, 
who seemed relieved by our departure, 
requested that we would leave her at her 
own door. 

As I handed her from the carriage to 
the hall, 1 observed her servants exchange 
looks of suspicion; and then glance in- 
quisitively at the coach, as if to ascertain 
whether it was occupied. 

Such is the dignified reserve of Lady 
Annandale, that I dared not ventore a 
question to her, though impatiently long- 
ing to know— why, if 1 was not forbidden 
to dine at her house, she had gone to her 
father's. 

I left off writing to you last night, my 



non's, when I expected to dine at Annan- 
dale House, occurred; but she provoking^ 
ly answered, ** that, altogether, it was a 
very unfortunate mistake, and bad done 
much mischief.*' 

^* 1 will, however,*' she added, go aud 
write two lines to the Comtesse Hohen- 
linden, to explain the circumstance, and 
prevent her, if not yet too late, from re- 
tailing her version of the affair to all the 
town." 

She then hurried from the apartment 
before I had time to say a word, retreating 
by a private door that leads to her room. 

She had not been gone ten minutes^ 
when the other door of the room was aU 
tempted to be opened, but in vain. We, 
for a few minutes passively heard the ef- 
forts, concluding that ea^h would succeed; 
dear Mordaunt, that I might tell you the till, finding that they did not, 1 went to 



result of my visit to Annandale House. 
I am more mystified than ever, and know 
not what to imagine. 

On calling at the usual hour to-day, I 
found Lady Annandale and Miss Mon- 
tressor, in the boudoir; the former pale 
and sad, and the latter walking up and 
down the room, with the air of one who 
had been giving advice. 

** Why did you not dine here yester- 
dayl** asked Miss Montressor, with an 
authoritative tone; ** Lord Annandale ex- 

Escted you, and was offended at having a 
anquo chair in our gay party. Yon were 
wrong, not in preferring the society of 
Lady Annandale— €«/a va tana c2ire— but 
in ajffichant that preference, by appearing 
at the theatre with her. Your presence to- 
gether led to several ill-naturea comments 
and malicious interpretations by the whole 
party, which not all my tact and zeal 
could avert; and I displayed no want of 
either, 1 assure you. Such imprudence is 
very injurious to Lady Annanaale's repu- 
tation; and if you value it, you must be 
much more guarded.*' 

** Good heavens, Caroline! what do you 
—what can you mean?" asked Lady An- 
oandale, blushing to her very temples, 
and then becoming as pale as death. 

*'l mean that you, my dear friend," 
replied Miss Montressor, *^ are young and 
inexperienced, and consequently unaware 
of the danger to which your reputation 
is exposed by Lord Nottingham's impru- 
dence.'* 

*^ 1 am aware of no imprndence,*' re- 
joined Lady Annandale, proudly; *'and 
my reputation depends on myself alone." 

I now endeavored to explain to Miss 
Montressor, how my dining at Lord Ver- 



ascertain the cause — when, to m; perfect 
astonishment, 1 discovered that the door 
was fastened on the inside. 

This atrocious aet could only have been 
perpetrated intentionally, and by Miss 
Montressor; for no one except her had ap- 
proached that door since 1 had entered it; 
and a conviction of the most execrable 
treachery instantly flashed across my 
mind. 

When I opened the door, the groom of 
the chambers and one of the footmen were 
there; and the expression of their coun- 
tenances fully explained the vile suspi- 
cions this insidious deed had induced 
them to entertain. 

Lady Annandale's appearance, too, was 
most unfortunately, more likely to confirm 
than check their impressions; for she was 
greatly agitated, and in an almost fainting 
slate. 

The groom of the chambers presented 
her with a biUei, and then withorew, and 
she confirmed my worst suspicions of 
treachery, by stating that it was from Miss 
Montressor. 

There is some dark plot hatching against 
the honor and peace of Lady Annandale, I 
am now convinced; and I am, probably, 
intended to be made the instrument of it. 
Why else was the door fastened inside ere 
Miss Montressor withdrew? and why write 
a note instead of coming back in person, if 
she had aught to sayl 

This manceuvre must have been prac- 
tised to furnish the servants with an oppor- 
tunity of discovering that the door was 
locked. Yes, there must be some vile 
scheme in contemplation; but what can be 
the motive? Bad as my opinion of Miss 
Montreseor has ever been, and capable aa 
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1 think her of mach jiee^ still lean see do 
adequate reasou for her connivance in a 
conspiracy, the sole object of which must 
be the ruin of a person I belie? e her really 
to like. 

** Leave me, Lord Nottingham,** said 
Lady Annandale, pale as death ; ** 1 am 
not well, and wish to retire to my cham- 
ber." 

I obeyed her commands; and, as I pass- 
ed through the hall, observed the servants 
bU whispering and eyeing me, in a manner 
that convinc^ me they had formed the 
most injurious suspicions. Never shall 1 
forgive myself, if, through the frequency 
of my visits I have exposed the fair fame 
of the most innocent, as well as the most 
lovely, woman in the world to animadver- 
sion. 

Yes, yoa were right; I ought to have 
fled from her too dangerous presence when 
I first discovered that 1 loved her: but that 
love was and is so pure, and so wholly 
devoid of hope, that 1 madly fancied its in- 
dulgence could not profane its idol. 

I hate myself when I think, that to me 
this angelic creature owes the humiliation 
of hearing a lecture on prudence from the 
lips of such a woman as Miss Montressor 
—a woman as unworthy to approach, as 
she is incapable of appreciating her. 

On leaving Annandale House, 1 proceed- 
ed to Lord Vernon's, where I found the 
good old couple gravely talking together. 

«« Do yon know, my dear lord, we are 
not quite satisfied with the conduct of your 
friend, and our son-in-law,** said Lord Ver- 
non to me. 

*• Why, would you believe it,*' added 
Lady Vernon, *^ he has not once seen us 
since we came to town; for, though he call- 
ed yesterday and was informed we were at 
home, he never offered to come in, but 
merely left his card and drove off." *' Sir 
William Vernon, our neighbor in the coun- 
try, has been here this morning,** resumed 
Lord Vernon; *^ and he told us that be saw 
Lord Annandale, with Miss Montressor 
and a parly of fashionables, at Drury Lane 
last night opposite to us. Now, only fancy 
his nut having even the politeness to come 
to our box, if only for half an hour! — I 
don't understand all this. Lord Notting- 
ham,** said Lord Vernon, after a pause; 
''but such conduct, on the part oi your 
friend argues but ill for the happiness of 
our darling child.** 

** I observed she was changed the mo- 
ment I saw her,** observed Lady Vernon; 
** she is thinner and paler, and her spirits 



be all gaiety and sunshine. Would to God 
she had never married Lord AnnadaJe!** — 
A wish that my heart echoed. 

** 1 must see into all this,*' said Lord 
Vernon; '* my darling Gusty shall not be 
made unhappy if 1 have the power to pre- 
vent it. Shall she, my dear?** resumed he, 
turning to his wife. 

Lady Vernon shook her head, as she re- 
plied, *' Alas, my dear friend! the happi- 
ness of children does not depend on their 
parents; if it did, our daughter would ne- 
ver have known a moment's pain.*' 

1 left them expecting a visit from Lady 
Annandale, which, from the sta(e of evi- 
dent agitation in which 1 saw her, I fear 
she will not be able to make. You will 
hear soon again from your sincere friend, 

NOTTIIVOHAM. 



MISS MONTRESSOR TO LA MARQUISI DK 
VILLI ROI. 

Affairs advance here, ma chire amit^ 
even more rapidly than 1 had contemplated. 
La belle Augiute est iellement entitee, that 
she compromises herself more than my 
most sanguine expectations ever led me to 
anticipate. 1 should be more disposed to 
regret her folly if I possessed her confi- 
dence; but I am hurt at finding her grow- 
ing every day more reserved to me: nor 
will she, though I have frequently probed 
her heart, acknowledge the passion that, 
i am convinced, is consuming it, for her 
preux chevalieTf Lord Nottingham. 

8o little disposed is she to repose this 
secret in my breast, that I can see she re- 
sents my leaving her alone with him. It 
was but a few days ago, that more ihao 
Buspectin&r she had had a conjugal teie^' 
tele with her lord, which, judging from the 
redness of her eyes, could not have been 
a&freeable, I thought that, with her soften- 
ed feelings, a /«/e-a-/e/e with her lover might 
produce an eeUdrciasement between them. 
He, of course, as I concluded, would de- 
mand some question as to the source of 
her visible depression, and an explanation 
of their mutual feelings would ensue. To 
secure them from interruption, on leaving 
the room, I charged the footman to tell the 
nurse that it was her lady's orders that the 
child should not be brought until she rang 
for him. I guessed this order would give 
rise to evil suspicions among the servants, 
as well as keep Augusta and her Adonis 
free from iuterruption until he had dedar- 



are oo longer the same — she^ that used to ed his passion. But, would you believe 
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it, ma ehere, I had not left her boudoir five 
minutes before she rang for the child; and, 
on asking the nurse, why she had not 
broiigfht him as hitherto^ the whole story 
of my interference was discovered. She 
was more angry with me than I had ever 
seen her before; for she appeared to have 
a latent suspicion that I prohibited the 
hoy*8 admission in order that she might be 
left alone with Lord Nottingham. I, how- 
ever, extricated myself from this scrape, 
by saying, with a most innocent face, that 
I only acted thus because I saw sho was 
ill and depressed, and that I feared the 
noise of the child would increase her dejec- 
tion. 

The best of the affair was, that Lord 
Annandale heard the boy crying violently, 
and sent to learn the cause; when the of- 
ficious servant informed him, that ** his 
little lordship cried to go to her ladyship.*' 

" Why the devil don't they take him, 
thenV asked the kind father. 

** Her ladyship has given orders that he 
is not to be admitted until she rings for 
him to be brought, my lord," was the re- 
ply. This reply has ignited the first spark 
of a jealousy, not easily to be extinguish- 
ed, in the breast of his lordship, who hap- 
pened to know that bis eara apoaa was, at 
that moment, Ute-d-Ute with Lord Notting- 
ham; as I had gone to the library to ask 
him for a frank, which I did not want^ and 
casually observed, that I had been writing 
letters in my own apartment. Annandale 
has lived so much among the most vicious 
of our ladies of fashion, that it would be 
difficult to make him believe that two 
young people of different sexes could meet 
frequently, and alone, without guilt; con- 
sequently, from the appearance, he jumps 
?uickly to the conclusion, and has already, 
am persuaded, condemned his wife. 

The comtesse misses no opportunity of 
drawing his attention to the petiti aoins of 
le beau marquis; which, though of a most 
respectful character, are, nevertheless, too 
unremitting not to be remarked. The dig- 
nified reserve of Lady Annandale, so un- 
usual in so very young a woman, sa aeig- 
neurit affects to attllbute to hypocrisy; 
while, 1 am convinced, it proceeds from 
consciousness of a preference that alarms 
her virtue, and which she thus attempts to 
repress. Pauvre petite! she will, one day, 
have to thank me for breaking the chains I 
assisted her to forge; and for enabling her 
to assume others, which will press less 
heavily. Yes, she will be a very happy 
woman as the wife of Lord Nottingham: 



for, independent of their attachment, which^ 
I am sure, is, or will be, of the most fer^ 
vent and romantic character, they are both 
more farmed for domestic than fashionable 
life; and will, therefore, retire to the seclu- 
sion of some one of his chateaux^ without 
entertaining a single regret for the plea- 
sures of London. The patriarchal papa and 
mamma of my lady, also, will gain by the 
exchange of sons-in-law; for Nottingham 
acts towards them as if already he stood in 
that relation, while Annandale treats thein 
with perfect nonchalance. 

The individuals who compose our cir- 
cle have already commenced commenting 
very freely on the attentions of Lord Not* 
tingham to Lady Annandale. Their 
liai9on is looked on as a thiug no longer 
doubtful, and furnishes a topic of general 
conversation, and an object for the small 
facetiousness of the fashionable pretenders 
to wit. Lord Annandale perceives this; 
and his vanity, the most sensitive of all 
his qualities, writhes under the infliction* 
which wounds not his heart — if hearts 
such men have. 

Little does Augusta suspect that her 
conduct is the subject of remark, or that 
her virtue is questioned. How shocked 
she would be at the bare notion of it! 

I told you of her going to welcome the 
arrivil of her papa and mamma en viUe^ in 
defiance of the request of her husband to 
remain at home. This proceeding piqued 
him exceedingly; but not near so much so 
as her dining with them the next day« 
though he had a party, and ladies too, to 
dine with him. He apologised for her 
absence by saying that Lady Vernon was 
unwell, and that Lady Annaudale had 
gone to nurse her — an hiatoriette at which 
the comtesM opened her eyes to their fullest 
extent, and, with that air goguenard for 
which, you may remember, she was ko fa- 
mous, burst into a laugh rather louder than 
lea bienseancea permit in an English aristo- 
cratic circle. Seeing that Annandale looked 
vexed and embarrassed, I came to his aid^ 
by adding, that Lady Annandale was the 
most affectionate daughter in the world, 
and never quitted her father and mother 
whenever they had the slightest indisposi- 
tion. He looked his thanks; while the 
eomteaae maliciously whispered in Annan- 
dale's ear, but loud enough for me to hear, 
that it was strange so loving a daughter 
appeared to be so unloving a wife. 

When dinner was announced, it was 
discovered that Lord Nottingham, who was 
expected, was absent; and, as Annandale 
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has a p(*cu1iar dislike to a vacant place at 
his table, he was not a little diHComposeci 
by the non-appearance of his friend. 

'^ How very droll it is/* said notre com' 
tesM^ *^ that Lord Nottingrhain has not 
conip; for 1 heard him last night promise 
yoii." 

Annandale bit his lip. 

^M'erhaps, as miWihas gone to nurse 
her mamma, milord has gone to keep dbm- 
pany with the papa,** continued the com' 
tfuM^ with a laugh, which was echoed by 
the whole party around. 

I saw that the host was deeply mortified 
at this open and indelicate insinuation, 
though most anxious to conceal his feel- 
ings; and, therefore, 1 changed the conver- 
aation, led it into lively subjects, ^ve ut- 
terance to some of mv most brilliant bon 
mots, and, in short, played the hostess d 
ravir, I had, at Annanaale*s request, ta- 
ken his wife's place at table; and I re- 
•olved to make him sensible of the differ- 
ent manner in which it was filled, and how 
much the gaiety of a dinner depends on 
the mistress of the/(7e. Yet, while exe- 
cuting this determination, I took care not 
to throw Aim into the back-ground; but. 
Of* contrairey drew him out, applauded 
whatever he said that was passable, and 

flossed over what was stupid. In short, 
*put all the party so much at their ease, 
and rendered them so satisfied with them- 
eelves, and par rofistquence, with me, that 
Lord Charles Fitxhardinge declared aloud, 
that I made the most delightful hostess he 
had ever seen, and was precisely calcula- 
ted to be at the head of a table that was to 
give the ton to fashionable society. None 
of this success was lost on Lord Annan- 
dale, whom 1 detected looking at me more 
frequently than during all the time of our 
previous acquaintance, and e? ideotly more 
admiringly too. 



MISS MOSfTRISSOR TO LA MARQCI8K Dl 
VILLKROI. 

Ma chirr Delphine, I promised in my 
Inn to make you at* fait of the scene a'l | 
the thf>atre, and sit down to perform that ! 
nromi*e. /.'A Itim done^ we went to Drury | 
Lane in the evening; aihi you may judp* ; 
my astonishment when, in' the box riWj- 
ri» to M*, we discovered Lonl and Lady I 
Vrrnon, l.ady Annandale, and Lord Not-! 



tin sham. 

•• JA, /«! nnYii/*' said the rtun/fiw.- wms 1 



ham est avec eux pour tenir compagnie au 
popa, commeje Pavoii prediL 

This remark produced a peal of laugh- 
ter from all hut Lord Annandale and my- 
self: he looked furious, because he felt 
the ridicule of his position, and the coin" 
tease had no mercy on him; while I used 
my utmost endeavors to put a good face 
on the busiuess, by discoursing on the at- 
tachment of Lord Nottini^ham for Lord 
and Lady Vernon, with whom, 1 added, 
he had been staying in the country since 
Lady Annandale*s marriage. 

This statement, implying an ancient 
friendship, gave a better color to theafiair; 
and, though it by no means imposed on 
Lord Annandale, his looks thanked me 
for it. The eomtease pertinaciously ob- 
served Lord Nottingham's box all the 
evening, for it was in it they sat; and 
showed as much ill breeding as any fine 
lady in London could display, though 
they all are, in general, remarkable for 
this quality — thinking themselves, I sop- 
pose, by virtueoftheir vocation, privileged 
to be disugreeable. 

Our opposite neighbors left the theatre 
some time before we did; and, when we 
arrived at Annandale House, the eomtcMte 
was so indelicate as to ask the porter if 
miladi had returned, and with whomi 

«' Wub Ikord Nottingham,'* was the 
answeffwhich brought the blood to Lord 
Annandale's face, and elicited a spitefal 
observation from the eomtease, ae to the 
freedom from ^.t6 of any kind with whick 
Ua ' damn dnglaises managed their love 
affairs. 

1 can see that Lord Annandale begins to 
detettt sa aeigneurie, and no wonder; for 
she, to avenge her pique at his having 
married, hesitates not to say things tt.at 
you or I, with all the malice possible, 
could not brin<; ourselves to utter. Mum 
tant mieux^ for her bruaquerit saves me 
the necessity of making disagreeable die- 
closures. 

When the party separated. Lord Annan- 
dale begged me to indulge him with a few 
minutes* conversation. 1 displayed some 
hesitation and reluctance, which made him 
still more anxious to retain me. 

** I wish to speak to you oo a very im- 
portant subject, my dear Miss Montressor; 
and , consequently, this is no time to stand 
on idle ceremony, so let me request yoa 
will be seated. You mnst have observed," 
he added, ** the frequency of Lord Not- 
tinirham*s visiu here; they are daily and 
long— too long not to give rise to idle and 
ill-natuied comments. 1 have been too 
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much, and lived too many years in the 
world, to attach importance to trifles; but 
when I see Lady Annandale commit her 
reputation and my honor, it is time 1 should 
look to her conduct.'* 

Here I attempted some fdtile excuses 
for her; but he checlced me, sayinjf, ** I 
am aware that, from your friendship for 
her, and your extreme good-nature'' (the 
first time I ever was considered good- 
natured !) ^* you would wish to conceal or 
palliate her offences; but, I am sorry to 
say, they admit of neither excuse nor pal- 
liation." 

** You surely cannot ima(|[ine, my lord,*' 
interrupted I, ** that, blessed with a hus- 
band 80 every way superior to Lord Not- 
tinham," (and here I affected to look con- 
fused at my own warmth,) '^Augfusta 
could possibly bestow a thought on him.'* 

**' You are too good, too indulgent, my 
dear Miss Montressor, to think so favor- 
ably of me," and his eyes positively 
sparkled with pleasure. *Mt is a fact, of 
which you, perhaps, are not aware, but 
with which I have been some days 
acquainted, that Lady Annandale's posi- 
tion wkh Lord Nottingham has furnished 
a topic of scandal in the fashionable world; 
and we must admit that her conduct must 
have been wholly wanting in decorum, or 
it never could have obtained this publicity 
in so short a time. What could be more 
glaring than her choosing to dine out to- 
day, when she knew I had company at 
borne— Lord Nottingham absi'ntiug him- 
aelf, too, without even an apologyl And 
then, being seen with her at the theatre 
Jusuties the rumors in question; and I shall 
be rendered ridiculous in the eyes of all 
London, if 1 do not adopt measures to put 
a stop to her imprudence." 

** Surely, my lord, you would not do 
any thing harsh, any thing likHy to pain 
or humiliate AuguAta. Conf^ider how 
young, how inexperienced she is!" 

♦' You are an angel, lofely Caroline!" 
exclaimed he^ seizing my hand and kiss- 
ing it fervently; ** and I only wish that 
Lady Annandale had your tact and dis- 
cretion — but of that no woman that I know 
can boast." 

I looked down, tried to blush and ap- 
pear embarrassed, which, of course, en- 
couraged his boldness, until he unequivo- 
callv made me a declaration of love, at 
which 1 affected to be shocked; and he 
repeaU^d his regret that [ stood not in the 
relation towards him that Lady Annan- 
dale filled. 

*• When I saw you doing the honors of 



my table to-day, my charming friend,'* 
continued he, ** I could not help being 
struck with the different effect your influ- 
ence spread around. Brilliant and witty 
yourself, you called forth all the agreeable 
qualities of others; instead of ca'iting a 

fine^ if not a gloom, round the guests, a» 
•ady Annandale's reserved manners in- 
variably do. I wish to fill a certain posi* 
tion in society, for which, I flatter myself, 
my station, fortune, and talents, qualify 
me; I mean the position of a leader of 
fashion, making my house the focus of the 
elite of our society. I do not regard this 
important desideratum with the frivolous 
feeling of the generality of persons; that 
is, as a mere object ot amusement, or of 
acquiring fashionable celebrity. No; I 
view it as a means of obtaining political 
influence, which our ministerial people 
have, always too much neglected." 

Here he looked as profoundly sagacious 
as if suggesting the mode of carrying the 
most important political measure; and 1 
affected to consider his puerile fancy, in-^ 
effably sapient and momentous. 

** Our ministers," resumed he, ** arrive 
at power at too advanced an age to become 
leaders of fashion. A veteran elegant is 
always ridiculous; witness poor Leders- 
dale; but, as I took oflSce at a period of 
life when few are deemed capable of hold- 
ing it," (you should have seen how self- 
important he looked !) ** I may, without 
any risk of ridicule, unite the rare position 
of a leader of fashion and a man of busi- 
ness. To effect this great object of my 
deoires. Lady Annandale should be a 
totally different person. She has the 
physique, but not the morale, for a positioa 
such as my wife ought to hold. You, my 
charming mend, have both. Would that 
( could—but it is vain to think of what is 
impossible." 

He does think, and will think, never- 
theless, of this seeming impossibility, 
until it ceases to be one: for his vanity 
will co-operate with my ambition in per- 
petually inviting him to the fulfllment of 
his wish; and, rather than appear as a 
deserted husband, he will, I am sure, 
marry again, the instant he shall be freed 
from his present chains, in order to con- 
vince the world that he cared not (or his 
former wife, and doea care for her succes- 
sor. Every time 1 attempted to advocate 
A'iguBta's cause, he silenced me by com- 
pliments on my good-nature. The plea 1 
most strongly urged, to prove the impossi- 
bility of her preference for another, was 
his own superiority. This falsome flatterj 
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ineffably ^tified liis vanity; for it is so 
inordinate and voracious that it would de- 
vour any thing. But it did not satisfy 
him that Augusta was willing to accord 
him this superiority, for her coldness too 
plainly implied the contrary: consequently, 
my 8eemin:>ly most amiable interfention 
had not the effect of persuading him to 
forgive her, but only that of making him 
value me the more, for appearing to believe 
that she must entertain a favorable opinion 
of him. You see, ma belU amie, that the 
*^ comedy of errors** advances just as I 
foretold and wished; but when a plot is 
founded on the vanity of man, it seldom 
fails of success. 
JidcUOf earissimaf votrt 

Carolini. 

A note from Lord Annandale, requiring 
a few minutes audience, has just been 
placed in my hand. What can he have 
to communicate? I have not yet seen Lady 
Annandale so I am all in the dark. I 
shall resume my letter after I have seen 
him. 

This business advances more rapidly 
than I had anticipated, or even desired; 
and, what is very provoking, will sadly 
interfere with all the schemes of amuse- 
ment laid down for the closing of the sea- 
son. A/flM, cW egal: it is all in favor of 
other and more important schemes. Yet, 
now that the defioument of my comedy 
draws near, I begin to feel a little nervous. 

I left off with telling you that Lord An- 
nandale demanded an audience, which I 
granted. I found sa adgneurie in his li- 
brary, in a state of great agitation. He 
had, it appears, on leaving me last night, 
entered his wife*s dressing-room, with, he 
says, the intention of seeking an explana- 
tion from her; but, I strongly suspect, ho 
was very certain she had been some time 
in bed. He asserts, that a thought occur- 
red to him (it is only husbands who ever 
have such thoughts,) to examine her escri- 
toire — the key lying temptingly on her 
toilet — expecting to find some tangible 
proofs of the guilt he imagines, when, lo 
and hehold! instead of sundry amatory bil- 
lets from le bean marquin^ he finds naught 
but n»y lady's diary. This he considered 
mieuxque rten; and so it has proved. Fair 
ladies, while you live, or, at least, while 
you love, beware of keeping diaries; or if 
you will do so, hint not at the feelings of 
your hearts! 

Eh 6icfi, ma ehtrt^ I judged rightly. Au- 
gusta loves Lord Nottingham with all 



the enthusiasm, all the romantic fervor, of 
which only a young English woman is 
capable. Yes, mawUe, you French ladies 
with all yonr fascinations, and all. your 
sentimentalities (and I give you full credit 
for possessing both in no ordinary degree,) 
must yield to the un travel led damea Jing* 
laUea for that strong and enduring affection 
which is much less a passion than a sen- 
timent, nursed in secret, and matured io 
sorrow. The naivt expression of Augusta's 
love for U marquis, and the no less naiee* 
disclosure of her more than indifference for 
her liege-lord, have enraged him beyond 
measure; and, to avenge his mortified van- 
ity, he has determined on exposing her to 
all the consequences of an open eaelandre* 

Every expression in this unfortunate 
diary which admits of an equivocal mean- 
ing, he has tortured into a guilty one; but 
[ doubt whether any other person could 
find more in it than an artless outpouring 
of the secret feelings of a loving, yet pure 
heart. 

This diary will serve to show yet more 
plainly than all my descriptions could, that 
luaua nalurx, the heart of a young Eng- 
lish woman, which foreigners rarely have 
an opportunity of studying, and — may 1, 
without offending, add?— .more rarely have 
the power of comprehending. He has lent 
me this diary, so 1 shall copy it, and send 
you my transcript. I affected to plead for 
Lady Annandale* tried to extenuate some 
passages in this fiat/ record of her feelings* 
and to soften others: but what could ex- 
tenuate, in her vain husband's eyes, that 
crime of deepest, darkest die, the depreci- 
ation of himself, so innocently expressed) 
Her love for another 1 do believe he could 
pardon; but her want of admiration for the 
person he most admires upon earth, self« 
he never can forgive. 



DIARY OF LADY ANNANDALE. 

Yes! Mary Delaward is right. No wo- 
man ever should permit th*e daily visits of 
any man. O God! why was the bandage 
not sooner torn from my eyes? Now, 
alas! it is too late; the arrow has entered 
into mv soul, never to leave it but with 
life. This deep consciousness of an unhal- 
lowed passion will destroy me; and I feel 
as if all who behold me could read it in 
characters of shame on my brow. How 
am 1 fallen! To whom can 1 pour out the 
miseries of my oppressed heart? Not to 
Mary Delaward^e chaste ear cao the rav- 
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ings of an illicit passion be disclosed: she 
would shrink from me in horror. To Caro- 
line the confession of my error would only 
excite some heartless jest on the common- 
ness of my misfortune. She would con- 
found me with the crowd of women whose 
guilt is not limited to the heart; and I — 1 
that was so proud and so pitiless for their 
crimes, hsTe lived to experience the dread- 
ful consciousness of a guilty passion — that 
first step in the rapid descent to vice and 
ruin. 

1 knew not that I loved him until the 
sentiment became rooted in my soul, and 
identified with my life. While first lis- 
tening to thoughts that seemed the voice of 
my own, I dreamt not that danger awaited 
me. 

** Each thouf ht of mine an echo found in his; 
Our mindi were like two niirrori, placed on walls 
Frontina each other, and reflecting back 
The selrsame objects— aucb is sympathy." 

I fancied, fool that I was^ that I only felt 
for Lord Nottingham the same admiration 
and deference that I entertained for Lord 
Delaward. A growing distaste towards 
the weak man to whom 1 so madly gave 
myself, ought to have warned me of the 
state of my heart, by showing that it was 
the contrast presented to his mediocrity 
by the noble qualities of Nottingham 
which had increased my indifference to- 
wards him into positive dislike. 

But no, I was infatuated — madly, blind- 
ly infatuated, and shut my eyes to the 
precipice on the edge of which I stood. 
To count the hours ofhis absence, to listen 
for his step, to tremble at his approach, to 
forget all but him during his presence, and 
to dread the moment of his departure — 
this has been my life for months. Mary 
Delaward must have observed something 
in my letters, or heard some evil remark, 
to have induced her to dwell on the dan- 
ger of male friendships. 

That letter first opened my eyes to my 
danger; yet 1 had not the courage to break 
off the daily habit of seeing him. Even 
now that Caroline has spoken more plain- 
ly, and I can no longer doubt the fatal 
truth that h6 is dear-— oh, how unutterably 
dear! — to me, yet can 1 not resolve to 
separate from him for ever; though that is 
the only conduct which prudence* duty, 
and virtue, dictate to me to pursue. How 
often does the thought intrude, that, when 
1 first saw him on whom my soul dotes, I 
was still free ! and I might have broken 
off the engagement my inexperience led 
me to form with a man whomy even then. 

Vol. II 17 



I felt that I did not, could not love. Why 
did I not refuse to ratify that fatal com* 
pact ! I might have been his in the sight 
of God and man; and blessed in, instead 
of murmuring at, my destiny. It was 
Caroline's counsel that lured me into this 
detested marriage — would that the grave 
had received me before I had formed it ! 

It is a relief to unburden my heart by 
committing its overflowings to paper, now 
that I dare no longer open its secret feel- 
ings to Mary Delaward. Time was when 
I had no concealment from her; but to this 
state of mental solitude has my own wilful 
folly reduced me. With what bitter, 
what vain regret do I recur to the past; 
and with what dread, anticipate the future! 
So young as I am, too— how dreary, how 
cheerless are my prospects ! A few 
months ago, whose were more brilliant t 
—blessed with youth, health, fortune, sta* 
tion; and, above all, with parents so in- 
dulgent as to anticipate my every wish. 
Fatal, fatal indulgence! All this happiness 
I have perverted by my own folly. I 
forced these too indulgent parents to yield 
my hand to one 1 did not love; and that 
one step has plunged me irretrievably in 
ruin! 



While we were in conversation on this 
momentous affair, a servant entered with 
letters. One of them was an anonymous 
one, filled with charges against Lady An- 
nandale; stating that her liaison with 
Lord Nottingham was no longer a secret 
to the public, and that it was even known 
that more than one of the servants had 
found the door of her ladyship's boudoir 
locked on the inside, when she was tete-d" 
We with Lord Nottingham. 

He read this epistle aloud to me, and 
was nearly maddened by its contents. I 
affected to doubt the truth of the statement, 
well knowing the fact; for I it was who 
slily turned the key of the door by which 
companv enters the boudoir, before I re- 
treated by the private door used only by 
Lady Annandale and myself. The letter 
1 suspect to emanate from one of the ser- 
vants; for the practice is not, 1 am told, an 
unusual one in London, on such occasions. 

1 left Annandale writing to his solicitor 
to come and examine the domestics, on 
the subject of the locked door; and, as I 
know the evidence of, at least, two of 
them will establish the fact, I have no 
doubt of the result. I must leave this 
house before the eaeiandre occursj for it 
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Alight be iDJarious to my fotare position 
in society to be at all mixed up with it. 
To go to the Comtesse Hohenlinden would 
not be advisable, for she is in very metu- 
witV odeur here. In addition to this ob- 
jection, her lynx eyes would quickly dis- 
coyer the newly developed tendreue of 
Lord Annandale for me, and its probable 
result when he obtains bis freeaom— an 
anticipation which would rapidly convert 
her into an inveterate foe. I, therefore, 
see no course for me to adopt, but to return 
to ma triate tante in the country; there to 
vegetate, until a divorce enables Lord An- 
nandale to demand my hand. I shall 
write, therefore, to my aunt by this post, 
saying that the air of London disagrees 
with me, and asking her to send her car- 
riage for me forthwith. This prudent 
measure will, I know, gratify Lord An- 
oandale. 

And now for the most disagreeable part 
of the affair— «n interview with Augusta; 
vit'O'vis to whom 1 feel certain uneasy 
qualms of conscience, which nothing 
•oothes but the conviction, that, after all 
the publicity of this business is over, she 
will become the wife of the man she loves, 
and have to thank me for being the cause 
of her felicity. I owe her a compensation 
for having urged her into a marriage which 
•he does not like, and heartily hope she 
will enjoy all the happiness 1 wish her; 
for I cannot help entertaining for her a 
mingled sentiment of pity and affection, 
knowing, as I do, the goodness and iono- 
eence of la pauvre petite* 

Again I resume my pen; but I make no 
excnses for this interminably long letter, 
knowing that you will be all curiosity to 
learn how this complicated plot of mine 
works. I found Augusta reclined on the 
•ofa in her dressing-room, pale as marble, 
•nd apparently agitated. After answering 
my inquiries respecting her health by a 
few brief words, stating the illness her 
looks but too plainly denoted, she told me 
that ''a most extraordinary occurrence had 
taken place; her escritoire had been open- 
ed, and a diary which she had lately kept 
(how the poor soul blushed when she 
named it!) had disappeared.*' 

I looked the very personification of sur- 
prise and innocence; could not possibly 
imagine how such a thincr could have hap- 
pened; asked whether she had searched 
every place for it; and hoped it contained 
nothing of any importance. I pitied her 
visible consternation, as she acknowledged 
that the diary did contain thoughts which 



she wished no eye on earth to see, savt 
her own. I expressed all the regret 
imaginable; trusted she would yet find it; 
and advised the necessity of more caution 
for the future. 

'* Do not mistake roe, Caroline,^* said 
she, gravely; ^'though 1 fear 1 mnst infer 
that you have lately done so, from the ex- 
traordinary observations you yesterday 
made to Lord Nottingham' on his impru- 
dence in exposing my reputation to suspi- 
cion. My honor, and its reputation, I 
trust, depend, not on Lord Nottingham^ 
but on myself. I may not, when writing 
down my feelings in the sanctity of priva- 
cy, as if pouring them out to that ear to 
which alone erring mortals should have 
recourse, have concealed the weakness of 
my heart. But, if my feelings were cul- 
pable, my actions were irreproachable. 
One I could not always command ; the 
other I could, and did.** 

She looked so proud and calm as she 
uttered this, that I stood abashed before 
her; and endeavored to excuse what I had 
said. How corrupt must that mind be, 
that could have seen Augusta at that mo- 
ment, aud doubted her purity! Yes, mT 
dear friend, there is something sacred, 
something almost divine, in a perfectly 
high-souled and virtuous woman. Heigh- 
ho ! would that all women were so 1 

I told Augusta that 1 had jnst heard 
from my aunt, who, feeling unwell wished 
me to return to her. 

** I should more regret your departure,^ 
said she, ** were it not that I think it for- 
tunate for you to be removed from the too 
frequent intercourse yon maintain with the 
Comtesse Hohenlinden; an intercourse 
which I consider most disadvantageous 
to you, my dear Caroline, in every point 
of view.*' 

Perhaps she was right; but, be that as 
it may, 1 was so subdued by the recoUee- 
tion of the unvarying affection and gentle- 
ness of the creature before me, and the 
knowledge of the duplicity of my conduct 
towards her, ' that as I remembered we 
must henceforth be strangers (for the 
future wife of Lord Annandale roust not 
be the friend of the jpa«/,) a pang of re- 
gret and remorse reminded me that 1 am 
not so philosophic as 1 had imagined my- 
self to be; and 1 felt as if taking an eter- 
nal farewell of her, whose destiny my in- 
fluence had determined. Selfish and 
calculating as I have hitherto been— and I 
admit that I have been both in no common 
degree-— yet, I do believe that, were I not 
convinced that with Lord Annandale, 
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Aogiista neTer can behappT« and with Lord 
Nottingham she will, I shoald even now 
retract, were it posaible; for I could not 
bringr myself to driTe this innocent and 
confiding creature to shame or sorrow. 
But she most, she will be happy with 
Nottingham— I will not allow myself to 
doubt it. 

I shall write a few lines to Lord Not- 
tingham without a signature, informing 
him of the attachment ne has inspired in 
Augusta's heart. To how fewnnen would 
such a piece of intelligence be necessary, 
for the vanity of almost all would have 
anticipated it; but he is too excellent to be 
▼ain. How superior is he to Annandale! 
How very ungentlemanly was it of the 
latter to open^ surreptitiously his wife's 
escritoire, and how indelicate to read and 
show her diary! This is a proceeding 
which, even while it forwards my views, 
I must still contemn; and all right-minded 
Englishmen, would, 1 think, agree with 
me in this sentiment It displays so 
elearly, a meanness, and want of high 
principle, that it leads me to determine 
on keeping m $eigneurie in good order 
whenever he becomes my lawful property; 
and I will have a lock to my escritoire that 
will puzzle him to open it, I promise him. 
Addio^ cara! you shall see a coronet encir- 
cle my brow, and come to London to be- 
hold how well I shall enact the new rok 
of a leader of fashion, though never for- 
getting that of 

V<Ai^ amie dttxnUe^ 

Carolihi. 



raOM LORD NOTTIIVGRAM TO BDWABD 
MOROAUNT, ESQ. 

I DBBATEo long with myself this morn- 
ing, my dear Mordaout, whether 1 ought 
to'cali at Annandale House, or not, to-day. 
It occurred to me that, if 1 did not call, 
the servants might attribute my absence 
to some consciousness relative to the dis- 
covery of the locked door yesterday, and 
therefore I went; perhaps, too, the hope of 
seeing her on whom my soul dotes, also 
influenced my decision. The porter told 
me his lady was not at home, in a tone 
(but it might have been my imagination 
that so interpreted it) which seemed more 
than ordinarily brusque. I asked, whether 
Lord Annandale was at homel but he, also 
was denied, though his cabriolet was at 
the door. 

W hat can this cond uct meant Was the 



order given by her, or by himi I remem- 
ber there was ^fitrU in her conntenanee 
1 never before saw it wear, when Misa 
Montressor commented on my compromis- 
ing Lady Annandale*s reputation; and the 
proud and indignant manner in which she 
repelled the insidious insinuation of that 
lady, still is present to my memory. Pro- 
bably that heartless woman's observations 
have induced Lady Annandale to close 
doors against me; and, if she have so 
acted, while lamenting this cruelty, I 
admit its wisdom. 1 never should have 
had courage to tear myself from her sight; 
for I am become weak and vacillating as a 
child. This engrossing passion has mas- 
tered all my energies, destroyed my best 
resolves, and left me naught of manhood 
but its wilfulness. 

I have this moment received an anony- 
mous letter in a female's hand — its con- 
tents astonish me! It states that I am be- 
loved—yes, fondly beloved— by the wo- 
man, the writer is sure, I prefer above all 
others on earth; that the natural reserve, 
prudery, or sense of duty, call it what I 
will, of the lady in question, may induce 
her to conceal her aflfeotion for me; but 
that I may rest assured that affection ex- 
ists, and must not despair, though the per- 
son who entertains it should continue to 
repress all external symptoms of it. 

This letter is signed, ^* A Friend," and 
must, I am sure, come from Miss Mon- 
tressor. Who else knows or suspects my 
feelingsl And yet what could be the mo- 
tive 0? such a communicationi I am all 
bewildered! I will call on Lord and Lady 
Vernon; perhaps they may be able to 
throw some light on the rejection of my 
visit at Annandale House. 

I found Lord and Lady Vernon in their 
library, both greatly agitated, and the lat- 
ter m tears. 

** Look here,*' said Lord Vernon, hand- 
ing me a letter; '* this is the fac simile of 
one addressed also to my wife. It ia 
anonymous and contains the most vile and 
infamous charges against the honor of our 
child. Yours, also, is assailed; but we 
know yoQ too well, my dear lord, brief aa 
has been the term ot our friendship, to 
doubt your honor, any more than we do 
that of our idolised Augusta, on the faith 
of whose virtue we would risk our livos. 
— But to have that virtue nuestioned, and 
her name thus profaned, is indeed a severe 
blow." 

So saying, he pointed to a pile of news- 
papers, in which, he said, the most indeli- 
cate references were openly made to a sup- 
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posed attachment between Lady Annan- 
dala and myself. Now was it that all the 
ffuilty imprudence of my conduct, in so 
frequently attending Lady Annandale in 
public, and visiting her daily, appeared in 
Its true light, while I perused the disgust- 
ing attacks to which my selfish folly had 
exposed her; and beheld the shame and 
sorrow it had inflicted on her excellent 
parents. I, who knew the world, ought 
to have foreseen that such must be the re- 
sult; but, criminal as 1 was, 1 closed my 
eyes on the danger to which my atten- 
tions subjected her; and have consequently 
been the means of having that honor im- 

fiugned which I would have risked my 
ife a thousand times to defend. 

1 stood shocked and abashed before 
Lord and Lady Vernon; fur, though free 
from even a guilty thought with regard to 
their daughter, my conduct had all the 
•emblance of guilt. The innumerable /i- 
aiBona between parties of my acquaintance, 
of whose culpability no doubt exists, 
were all characterised by conduct similar 
to mine; so that 1 had injured the reputa- 
tion of this pure-minded and innocent wo- 
man to the utmost extent, by the selfish 
indulgence of seeking her society in a 
manner that must have impressed a belief 
of impropriety on the minds of all who 
had opportunities of observing it. 

**If Augusta should become aware of 
these vile rumors," said Lady Vernon, 
** the consequences would be dreadful in- 
deed; her pride and delicacy would be 
mortally wounded. Oh, my poor, dear, 
innocent child! in whose pure imagination, 
a belief, even of the gnilt of which she is 
openly accused, never could find a place 
against one of her own sex; and to be thus 
profaned in the eyes of the public!'* 

Here a paroxysm of tears interrupted 
the mother; and, as I beheld them chase 
each other down that venerable, and hi- 
therto calm countenance, where shame had 
never before brought a blush, 1 execrated 
myself, 

A note was now delivered to Lady Ver- 
non, and another to her husband. The fa- 
ther reddened to his very brow as he pe- 
rused it, and anger flashed from his eyes. 

** He shall answer for it!*' said he, 
throwing the letter on the table; but at 
this moment Lady Vernon dropped, faint- 
ing, from her chair, and we both ran to as- 
sist her. She soon revived; and pointing 
to the letter, begged that the carriage 
might be immediately ordered. 

*^ We must go for our poor child,** said 



she, turning to Lord Vernon with a look 
of unutterable anguish; '* the house of 
Lord Annandale is no longer a befitting 
abode for her.*' 

"Read these," said Lord Vernon, lay- 
ing down the note to his wife, and hand- 
ing both to roe. ** I will not. Lord Not- 
tingham, so far insult the purity of my in- 
jured daughter as to imagine that blame 
can attach to her; but, with her youth and 
inexperience, she may, through ignorance 
of that world into which she was too early 
thrown, have been neglectful of the ap- 
pearances which, in the tainted atmosphere 
of London, are more studied than the rea- 
lity of virtue. But von, my lord, who 
knew the danger, surely you have not been 
so culpable, so cruel towards my daughter 
aqd towards us, whom yon professM to 
like, as to have exposed her, by your at- 
tentions, to the vile imputations now cast 
upon her honor? Her unworthy husband 
— for unworthy he must be, not to have 
better guarded the treasure we confided to 
his care, and for believing that guilt could 
attach to our child — writes to say that it 
is his intention to seek legal redress, and 
that h^ wishes Lady Annandale to leave 
his house.** 

** Let us go immediately for our daugh- 
ter," said Lady Vernon; and she rang the 
bell impatiently, to order her carriage. 

1 glanced my eye over the letters, scarce- 
ly conscious that 1 had not even attempted 
an answer to Lord Vernon. What an- 
swer could I make, overpowered as I was 
with the oppressive weight of regret for 
the injury I had inflicted on their daughter, 
and on themi Annandale*s letter was 
cool and collected, containing only a few 
lines, stating his intentions nearly in the 
words that Lord Vernon had repeated. 
Lady Annandale's note was nearly oblite- 
rated by tears, and ran nearly as follows 
—for every line of it is imprinted on mj 
memory: — 

" Mother, dear mother! I am accused of 
a crime of deep dye. Your child is dis- 
graced and dishonored; bnt you will not 
believe her guilty, though all the world 
beside may condemn her. If I fancied 
you or my father could for a moment 
imagine me guilty, even in thought, of the 
crime with which I am charged, I could 
not live. Why, why did I ever abandon 
you? I am all bewildered, and have but 
one feeling, one wish left; and that is, to 
quit this hateful roof, and {die had been 
written, and then half defaced) return with 
you to the home of my infancy — there to 
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hide myself from the shame that has sear- 
ed my very soal, and destroyed for ever 
the peace of yoar 

" AueusTA.** 

And all this was my work! Ob, Mor- 
daont, to what fearful results does the in- 
dulgence of selfishness lead I 

** You will feel the propriety, my lord," 
said Lord Vernon, gnweiy^ but more in 
sorrow than in anger, ** of our aToidiog all 
intercourse with you for the future." 

I attempted to utter something, but he 
stopped me; and, waving his hand, begged 
me to remember, that to him no exculpa- 
tion of the honor of his child was necessa- 
ry, because he ne? er could doubt it. 1 felt 
that I ought to withdraw, and left their 
presence, writhing under the consciousness 
that I had inflicted the deepest wound on 
their peace, and destroyed the reputation 
and happiness of her who is dearer to me 
a thousand times, than life itself. I am 
wretched, my dear Mordaont, and feel that, 
could 1 but justify the purity of Ladv An- 
oandale, I would forego the hope of ever 
again beholding her; thouffh that hope has 
sustained me ever since 1 have indulged 
the fatal passion that has wrought such 
misery to her. 

£ver yours, 

Nottingham. 



MISS MONTRCSSOR TO LA MARQUISE DE 
VILLIROI. 

I HAVE just witnessed, ma ehire omte, 
the most painful scene; and my nerves are 
so dreadtully shaken by it, that I can 
scarcely hold my pen. 1 wish 1 had never 
embarked in the scheme that has produced 
all this chagrin to persons for whom I 
really felt no ill-will; for, now that the 
dknd&mtni of what I intended should be a 
comedy is at hand, it begins to look more 
like a downright, earnest tragedy; and I 
hate tragedies, off or on the stage. But, 
to resume. Lord Annandale^s solicitor 
questioned the servants: the story of the 
Durse being forbid to bring the child to 
the boudoir, and the lock^ door, came 
out; and these, coupled with Lord Not- 
tingham's long and daily visits, were con- 
sidered by the man of law as conclusive 
proofs, fit to satisfy a jury. Consequently 
an action for damages is to be forthwith 
commenced against Lord Nottingham, 
preparatory to an application for a divorce. 

Lord Annandale communicated tliia in- 



tention to poor Augusta, in a laconic letp 
ter, containing some imperious lines; and 
also wrote to her father, informing him of 
his desire that she should leave Annandale 
House. He begged of me not to see her, 
and proposed my going to the Comtesse 
HohenIinden*s untu my aunt sent for me, 
as it was derogatory to my present and fu- 
ture position, he said, to remain a single 
day beneath the roof of a woman who had 
so completely compromised her honor as 
Augusta had done, I could not resist ask- 
ing him whether he was not aware that 
the eomtesae had compromised hers a thou- 
sandfold morel He looked at me with 
surprise, and then answered,— 

*'That the actual guilt of the parties 
was not the point to be considered; but the 
circumstance, that, in the case of Lady 
Annandale, not only was the guilt presum- 
ed, but the husband had denounced her: 
whereas the husband of the eoniiesae still 
countenanced her; and, consequently* her 
honor was in no degree compromised.*' 

And this, eh^ amU^ is the moral of the 
fashionable world in London! 

It appears that Annandale, with hie 
usual faihleut^ has kept the comtesse au 
courant of all that he has discovered. I 
strongly suspect, entre nous^ that »a seig- 
neurie, prompted by jealousy of the beauty, 
and anger at the reserve and coldness of 
Augusta's manner to her, has urged him 
to be still more severe towards his poor 
wife; thouffh this instigation was nnnflces- 
sary, for the wound offered to his vanitj 
by ttie terms in which he is named in the 
diary, has rendered him implacable. I 
have ascertained from his own lips, that it 
was my artful flattery which won his de- 
cided preference for me; consequently I 
have not the satisfaction of thinking, that 
otherwise he would ever have lik^ me* 
Vain, weak, and unfeeling man! if he 
knew that, even while profiting by his 
weakness, 1 despise him, what would he 
thinki 

I have received a note from the Com- 
tesKC Hohenlinden, which I send to you. 
What a world we live in! 

^*Ma chere Caroline, poor dear Lord An- 
nandale has informed me of the shocking 
conduct ofmilodi. Now that it is all dis- 
covered and the whole town talking of 
nothing else, it will be very improper in 
you to stay a single hour under the same 
room with a person who has compromised 
her reputation so dreadfully. She will, of 
course be cut by every one; and few will 
pity a lady who was so very prudish and 
severe towards others. I shall be eharm- 

17* 
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ed to receive yoa, ma ehere, ehez mot'i and 
have ordered an apartment to be prepared. 
The carriage shall convey yon from An- 
nandale House at any houryoa will name. 
I should in person conduct you hither, but 
I have such a horror of coming in contact 
"with that very naughty woman, or of being 
even supposed to enter Annandale House 
while she remains in it, that I dare not go 
to you. The eomte is, and with reason, 
extremely particular that I should not 
commit myself by associating with any 
one whose reputation is tainted; and 1, 
also, am fully aware of the necessity of 

Preserving appearances, and not violating 
8 eonvenaneea, on which the preservation 
of society so wholly depends. 

'* I have had a conclave of ladies with 
me this morning to consult on this terrible 
affair. Lady Castlemartin declares, that 
if we do not show a proper severity to- 
wards Lady Annandale, husbands will be- 
Jrin to suspect that their wives are lenient 
rom a sympathy with the delinquent. 
A-propos de Lady Castlemartin, she is just 
now greatly annoyed; for her friend, Lord 
Eaglesfort, has thrown off her chains, and 
is aliout to put on those of Hymen. She 
is irea e.n eolere with him; but, I think, not 
indisposed to transfer her affections to the 
Marquess of Nottingham, should he be 
disposed to console her. 

** But to return to our conclave. Lady 
F. says, that if we wish to preserve our 
own liberty, we must show no mercy to 
those who manage so ill as to be detected; 
thereby, more or less compromising all 
their clique: and Lady H. advises, that we 
at once renounce, nut only Lady Annan- 
dale, but any woman who countenances 
her. You will thus, there Caroline, see 
the necessity of at once leaving Annandale 
House; and i will take care to have it well 
understood that you declined seeing its 
mistress from the moment you heard of 
her guilt. 

^^ i have written to ask poor dear Lord 
Annandale to dine with us en petite comite. 
I do so pity him! such a good and kind 
husband as he was, and so anxious to 
make his house agreeable; always filling it 
with the most fashionable people in Lon- 
don. How happy that silly woman might 
ha?e been, had she only had proper tact! 
I lose all patience in thinking of her folly. 

•* Adieu — au revoirf vatre amie*^ 

What think you of notrefrau grafinn*» 
pruderyl is it not amusingf I have de- 
tailed all this to you, to postpone relating 
the painful scene to which 1 referred at the 



commencement of my letter, as children 
put off their tasks until the last moment. 
Eh bien^ done, ma ehere^ in defiance of 
Lord Annandale's and the comietse^a coun- 
sel, not to communicate with Augusta, I 
went to her dressing-room. I had not 
seen her last evening, as she sent to say 
she was too unwell to receive a visit from 
any one; so I passed the evening listening 
to the vows of her caro«pMo, who express- 
es the utmost impatience to be freed from 
his present matrimonial fetters, that he 
may be enabled to put on others, as he 
says, more to his taste. I found poor Au- 
gusta as pale, and nearly as lifeless, as a 
statue, with an expression of anguish aixl 
despair in her countenance, that might 
have melted a more stubborn heart than 
mine. How truly did I wish at that mo- 
ment that I could accomplish my own 
schemes without occasioning her a mo- 
ment's paini Maia^ hekuf that is impossi- 
ble. I am a strange creature: ready to 
plot, but not capable of beholding the suf- 
ferings I inflict without a regret: 1 have 
not nrmness to resist evil, nor. hardness 
enough not to repent yielding to its dic- 
tates. 1 tried to comfort her; but she shook 
her head, and said — 

** You surely do not know the crime 
with which I am charged, Caroline, or you 
could not attempt to console me.*' 

I told her, as gently as I could, that I 
was fully aware of it; and I saw her shud- 
der as I made the avowal. 

" You do not then, believe me guilty V* 
asked she. ** No, vou do bot, you cannot 
think so ill of me!' 

I could not resist expressing my con- 
viction of her perfect innocence; (who so 
well knows it as I do?) and, as she pas- 
sionately pressed my hand, she burst into 
a paroxysm of tears, which seemed to re- 
lieve her. This little act of confidence 
and endearment produced such a revulsion 
in my feelings as to make me wish to 
throw myself at her feet, and confess the 
deep injury 1 had inflicted on her. Tears 
came to my eyes, and this emotion in- 
creased her confidence towards me. 

^* Lord Annandale," she continued, 
** has written to say that he can establish 
my guilt by proofs that admit of no doubt. 
>\hat they are I know not; I only know 
— and the God who hears me can be wit- 
ness of my solemn averment!— that a 
thought of guilt has never entered my 
mind.*' (And well do I believe it.) 

** But, dear Augusta, if, by producing 
proofs which, however innocent you are, 
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can establish rroands for a diTorce and 
restore you to liberty, enabliDg you to mar- 
ry the persoD you love — " 

'*Then you are acauainted with my 
weakness, interrupted she, blushing a 
deep red; ^ that whole, sole, and involun- 
' tary crime of which 1 am cuiltyt Oh, 
Caroline! how little do you Know me, if 
you imagine that, branded with guilt, 
though conscious of my innocence, I could 
bring shame and disgrace to the man I 
loTea. Were 1 free to-morrow, no power 
could compel me to become the wife of the 
person to whom you allude: and if indeed 
you have any respect left for me, never 
again refer to the possibility of such a 
measure." 

** But he^ knowing your ionocenee, and 
being aware that it was his too conspicu- 
ous attentions which have involved you in 
this dilemma— he, surely, loving you, as 1 
am fully persuaded he does, would van- 
quish your unreasonable scruples, and 
reason you into accepting the happiness 
that, as his wife, may, and will, I trust, 
itill be yours." 

** Never, never! Think you, Caroline, 
that 1 would so far justify the odious, the 
abominable charges of which 1 am ac- 
cused, as to wed the object of themt'* 

I would have replied, but she entreated 
me with such earnestness never to touch 
on the painful, the humiliating subject 
again, that I ceased to urge her; convinced, 
from her whole tone and manner, that one 
of the hopes which bad hitherto actuated 
me, and palliated, in my own estimation, 
the scheme 1 had pursued, (namely the 
hope of her marrying the Marquess of 
Nottingham) would now be frustrated: 
and this conviction brought a pang of re- 
morse and regret to my heart, of which I 
had not thought it capable. 

The truth is — but, alas! I have ascer- 
tained it too late — 1 have totally misjudged 
Augusta's character, and miscalculated 
the effect that my plan would produce on 
her. I judged her by the generality of 
women I have known; all of whom would 
have gladly escaped from the thraldom of 
marriage with a man unloved, to the hap- 
piness of a union with the object of their 
affection, even though that happiness was 
purchased at the price of an eaelandren such 
as now awaits Augusta. I have hitherto 
disbelieved in fem ile virtue, imagining it 
to be a chimera, or, at best a principle that 
rarely, if ever, opposed an insuperable bar- 
rier to the temptation of love. But 1 now 
Me my error, and 1 tremble at having been 



the means of destroying the peace of mind 
of this young and innocent being; now 
that I am aware she will not accept tbe 
panacea that I hoped would have given 
her repose. Would that I had never rn- 
terfered in this business, or, that I had 
sooner acquired the knowledge of Augus- 
ta's character, which now begini to dawn 
on my mind; for, selfish as [confess my- 
self to be, I do believe that I should nev- 
er have thought of sacrificing her repose 
to attain the fulfilment of my own views. 

I felt like a culprit before this injured 
creature, still nearly a child in years; and* 
when 1 beheld the expression of anguish 
imprinted on her beautiful face, and re- 
flected how many years she may be con- 
demned to drag on a life of sorrow, I 
shrank before the consequences of my 
fatal scheme, and could have wept over m j 
victim. 

Her father and mother now entered the 
room; and my heart sank within me as I 
witnessed the change effected on their a^ 
pearance within a &w hours. Long, Ion? 
years seemed to be added to their age; and 
grief, which is always so affecting in the 
old, was stamped on their brow. 

** 1 am innocent; indeed I am innocent, 
dear father and mother!" exclaimed Au- 
gusta, throwing herself into their arms. 

'* We know that you are, ray child!** 
replied her father, pressing her fondly to 
his heart. '* We never, for a moment, 
doubted you!" sobbed her weeping mother, 
clasping her fondly to her maternal bosom. 

** Come, my precious Gusty/' said Lord 
Vernon; ** come to your home. Would to 
God that you had never lefl it! 1 cannot 
bear that you should stay an hour longer 
beneath the roof of one who could suRpeet 
your purity, or who could prove himself 
so unworthy of the treasure we confided to 
him." 

** Yes, my father, I will go," replied 
Augusta; ** but let me first see the dear 
child;" and she burst into a flood of tears; 
for, even at this moment she could forget 
her own grief, to pity the poor boy, who 
was again doomed to the neglect from 
which she had rescued him. 

The child was brought; and when he 
saw her, he rushed to her arms, clasping 
her round the neck with all his strength, 
and covering her tear-stained che ks with 
kisses. She anxiously recommended him 
to the nurse's care, promising to reward 
her if she fulfilled her duty towards him 
faithfully; and dismissed not the child and 
his weeping attendant without tears, that 
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attested her attachment to the poor boy, 
who could hardly be forced from her arms, 
to which he fondly clung. 

Lady Vernon now instructed the femme 
de ehumbre to oonvey her lady*8 wardrobe 
to Grosvenor Square; and then said, 

** You will come with us, Caroline, will 
you not? as this is no longer a fit residence 
for you." 

1 told her that I was immediately leaT- 
ing town, as my aunt had sent for me. 

** What, sent for you already ?" asked 
Lady Vernon, her pale cheek suffused with 
the blush of wounded pride. 

** Caroline was to have gone, even if — 
(here Augusta paused) for her aunt is ill." 

The worthy old couple pressed my hand 
kindly, and hoped I should find my good 
munt better. 

** Come, my child, let us leave this 
house," said Lord Vernon,—** I cannot 
breathe freely in it.'* 

The femme de ehambre brought a cloak 
and bonnet for Lady Annandale, which 1 
assisted her to put on, my hands trembling 
80 violently that I could hardly perform 
this little service. 

*» Put on a black veil," whispered Au- 
gusta, her voice nearly choked by emotion; 
and then, embracing me tenderly, she left 
the room, supported by her father and mo- 
ther. That embrace made me shudder! 
Was not mine the Judas-kissi 1 followed 
her, with the vague purpose of imploring 
her pardon — of, perhaps, confessing how 
deeply I had injured her; but she had al- 
ready reached the vestibule, in which all 
the servants were marshalled, and I shrank 
from exhibiting myself before them in my 
present state of agitation. 1 ran to the 
front drawing-room window, to catch one 
more glance of her: my heart melted with 
pity and remorse. She was on the steps, 
slowly descending with tottering pace, 
when the Comtesse Hohenlinden and La- 
dy Castlemartin drove up to the door. 
They stared rudely at poor dear Augusta, 
without, however, bowing to her; (how I 
hated them both at the moment!) and when 
Lord Vernon^s coach had disappeared, 
both ladies entered the house, demanding 
to »ee me. 

^* Imaginez-vousj ma chere Caroline, to 
what my friendship for you has exposed 
roe!" said the comtesse^ as she hurried into 
the room. 

** Yes, indeed, it was quite dreadful !" 
interrupted Lady Chstlemartin ; *• only 
fancy our having met that very shocking 
person. Lady Annandale; who was de- 
scending the steps when we drove up ! 



She looked at us positively, as if she ex- 
pected us to bow to her; but we, naturally, 
took not the least notice of her: and, would 
you believe it, she was rouged tip to the 
eyes — I saw it even through her veil!" 

** Et u pauvre eher Lord Annandale !** 
resumed the comtesaes ** he is, indeed, much 
to be pitied, to have been so abominably 
deceived by such an artful, designing 
prude." 

** I dare say she will try to persuade 
Lord Nottingham to marry her as soon as 
she is divorced," drawled out Lady Cas- 
tlemartin; ** but she may be assured that, 
even if he should commit such a folly, she 
will never find herself again admitted to 
our circle. No ; we must really establish 
a cordon aanitaire, to exclude all tainted 
persons from coming in contact with us." 

What will you say, fTia eAere amien when 
I tell you, that this same Lady Castlemar- 
tin is openly accused of a plurality of lov- 
ers? Yet this is the woman who would 
exclude the pure and high-minded Augusta 
from society, because she believes l»er to 
have had one! I felt so indignant with both 
of them, that I could with difficulty restrain 
the expression of my sentiments; though, 
to effect any good by revealing them, 
would, I well know, be a vain hope. 

** Finding that you did not answer my 
note," resumed the Comtesse Hohenlin- 
den, '* I determined on coming here to 
seek you. I had inferred, from a billet I 
received last night from poor dear Lord An- 
nandale, that that dreadful person would 
have left his house early this morning; but, 
not thinking it right to come here alone, I 
called on Lady Castlemartin to accompany 
and chaperon me." 

** I hope no one will discover that we 
have been here," said Lady C. •• Fancy 
how shocking it would be to get shown op 
in the Sunday papers; and be, perhaps^ 
accused of visiting that dreadful peraoa 
who has juHt left the house!" 

'* Pray, get on your things, ma chere 
Caroline," said the eomte»$e f **for the 
sooner we go the better. Your apartment 
is quite ready chez mot; so let us depart." 

When I told the comtesse that I was im- 
mediately leaving town to proceed to ray 
aunt's she could hardly credit me; and 
when she found 1 was determined to fulfil 
this resolution, in defiance of all her ad- 
vice and entreaties, she seemed displeased. 

•* Jmaginez'vousy ma ehere^ a quoi tfous 
VOU8 erpoaez^'* said she, *^ remaining a sin- 
gle hour beneath the roof of a roan who 
may now be considered in the light of a 
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*' I expeei the carriage that is to conTey 
me to the eoantry every moment," I re- 
plied; ** 80 yoQ need be under no appre- 
hensions for my reputation." 

** In that cose I will remain with you 
until YOU depart,'* resumed the comteaae, 
who, 1 belioTe, has latterly become jealous 
of me, from having observed Lord Annan- 
dale's attentions; and, as she announced 
this intention, down she sat. 

I rang the bell to quicken my prepara- 
tions; and, having addressed a few lines 
to Lord Annandale, to say that he might 
write to me at my aunt's, I left the house, 
attended by my femme dechambre; the com- 
ieue, and her prudish chaperon^ having 
waited to see me drive off before they took 
their departure. 

I am now writing to you from the inn, 
en route, where I stop for the night. I an- 
ticipate, with no slight dread, a long and 
iri$te aejour at my aunt's; but a visit to her 
is, nevertheless, the most prudent measure 
I could adopt. I suppose it will be a year 
before the divorce can be obtained. What 
an age to look forward to spend in that 
castle of dulness, the chateau de madatne 
ma tantef^^Plaignez moif chhe amie^ et 
terivez eouvent h voire 

Caroliiib, 



THB COURTBSS Or DBLAWARD TO TBI lARL 
OF DBLAWARD. 

A rsw lines have just reached me, my 
beloved, from Lady Vernon, saying that 
Augusta is separated from her husband, 
anddangerousiy ill at their hoose. She 
adds, that Lord Annandale has inkpeached 
the honor of his wife, and intends seeking 
legal redress against Lord Nottingham. 
You see our worst fears, as to poor Au- 
gosta^s unhappy marriage, are more than 
realised; but so .confident do I feel of her 
integrity, that I am fully persuaded she is 
perfectly innocent of this vile charge. I 
wish to go to her, my dear Charles, for it 
is on occasions like the present that the 
countenance of a friend can be of use; and 
I am quite sure you will give me your 
sanction to proceed to London. How I 
lament that you are absent at this crisis! 
for your presence would be a solace to poor 
dear Lorcl and Lady Vernon, and a bless- 
ing, as it always is, to your own 

Mart. 

P. S. — I send this by an express, and 
hope to hear that your poor uncle ii bet^ 
ter. 



THB EARL OF DBLAWARD TO THB 
OOUNTBSS OF DBLAWARD. 

How I regret my being absent from yoa 
at this moment, my own Mary! I entirely 
approve of your going to your nnhappy 
friend; and agree with you in thinking, 
that it is when those who are dear are in 
affliction, that friends should prove that 
they are not mere pretenders to the name. 
Pray, take care of yourself, for my sake, 
dearest: nothing short of the present eoi* 
ergency could induce me to allow you to 
undertake this journey alone; so let me 
implore you to be careful of your health. 
My poor uncle is so much worse, that I 
fear all will soon be over. 

Angels guard and bless my Mary, prays 
her fond husband, 

Dblawaro. 



THB COUNTESS OF DBLAWARD TO THB BAB& 
OF DBLAWARD. 

I ARRivBD here much less fatigued than 
could be expected, my beloved Charles; 
and found poor Augusta dangerously ill with 
a violent rever. She knows do one, raves 
incessantly, and the physicians entertaia 
great doubts of her recovery, unless a 
speedy change occurs in the disease. Her 
unhappy father and mother are in a state 
of mind impossible to be described. My 
arrival affected them to tears; for thsjr 
looked on it, and with reason, as a proof 
of my perfect conviction of her innocence. 

** You do not, then, believe our child 
guiltyl" said Lord Vernon. 

** Never could 1 harbor such a belief for 
a moment," answered I; **for I have 
known her too long and too well." 

** Bless you for that!" replied Lady 
Vernon, bursting into tears. 

They say that, for the first two days af- 
ter she left Annandale House, she appear- 
ed tranquil, but terribly depressed ia 
spirits. At the expiration of that time, a 
packet of newspapers, one or two vile ca- 
ricatures, and a coarse anonymous letter« 
were brought to h«*r; after the perusal of 
which she was seized with violent fits of 
trembling, and aii acute pain in the head, 
which the physician pronounced to be an 
attack of brain-fever, induced by severe 
mental anguish. I havejust been sitting 
b^ the bedside of the suTOrer, sod her ra- 
vings have shocked me. 

** Do not let Lord Nottingham learn that 
I loved himi I implore yool" she ripeai- 
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ediy utters. '* It would be dreadful were 
he to know my affection; I never could see 
him a^ain. Oh, why am 1 married? 
Mary Delaward said that, married women 
must not have male friends. Do not, in 
mercy, tell her that 1 love him! She ne- 
ver would look on me again, were she 
made acquainted with my guilt. Oh, Ca- 
roline, do not leave me alone with him, 
for I tremble lest he should look at me, 
and discover the passion thatis consuming 
me! Do not tell me that he loves me ; 
say, rather, that he hates me! Yet, no- 
repeat once, only once again, that he loves 
me, and then let me die! Who said that 
I was innocent? Oh, it was my father 
and mother: I remember it now. But 
they did not know that I loved Lord 
Nottingham; if they did, they would think 
me guilty, and hate me. Do not, do not 
reveal the dark secret to them; but let it 
be buried with me when 1 am hid in the 
grave! Burn all those horrible newspa- 

gers— all— all ! suffer not one to escape. 
>ee! they are posted on every wall, every 
house— on the trees, ay, and on the clouds! 
and the whole world are reading them, 
and chattering, and jibbering, and scream- 
ing my name; and the trumpets are pro- 
claiming it through the earth, and every 
finger is pointing at me! Oh, 'tis dread- 
ful ! Hide me— bide me-^eep, deep in 
the earth; ay, even in the dark grave r' 

It is thus, my beloved, that she has 
raved during the two houra that I have 
been sitting by her bedside; and so pite- 
ous are her accents, that they have pierced 
my very heart. My fears are verified. 
She loves Lord NoUingham ; but this un- 
happy passion is the extent of her error, 
as all her ravings denote. The revolting 
statements in the papers, so cruelly sent 
to her, have overpowered her already ex- 
eked mind. Poor dear Augusta, with all 
her youth, beauty and innocence! — bitterly 
has she atoned for her indiscreet, her fa- 
tal choice of a husband ! 

She has been more tranquil for the last 
three hours, and has now fallen into a 
calm sleep. God grant that she may be 
relieved ! 

To-morrow you shall hear again from 
your own 

Mart. 



THE COUKTESS Or DELAWARD TO THE EARL 
or DELAWARD. 

Mr poor suffering friend has had a 



auiet night, and awoke in her senses; 
ttiough so languid as to create serious ap- 
prehensions for her life. She asked who 
was in the room. I made signs to her 
maid to answer: she, however, had fallen 
asleep: so I was forced to address to' her 
two or three words of reply, but in a low 
tone. 

'« Do I still dream?** she demanded; 
** surely I know that voice. Is that Mary 
Delaward?** 

** Yes, dearest Augusta, it is your early^ 
your fond friend." 

She tried to take my hand, but had not 
strength to effect her purpose. She then 
motioned to me to withdraw the curtain« 
and, when I had complied with her wish, 
she looked at me with an expression of 
such deep anguish, that I felt nearly over- 
powered. 

** Fou, Mary, have not believed me guil- 
ty, the lost creature, they would fain make 
me appear. No; the good and pure ars 
slow to condemn.** 

** Do not speak now, dearest Augusta,*' 
said I; *' and, if possible, do not thinkt 
until you have regained some portion of 
your strength.'* 

She shook her head, and answered— 

'* That will never be. Oh, Mary! yon 
know not what I have suffered : to have 
brought shame to the brows of my dear 
father and mother: to be returned to their 
honorable roof dishonored; to have hun- 
dreds — nay, thousands, believing me all 
that my very soul abhors, and my name 
coupled with crime! Yes, I feel it has 
broken my heart;** and she sank her head 
on the pillow, exhausted by her emotion. 

** But all who know you, dearest Au- 
gusta, are convinced of your innocence; 
they never, for a single moment, doubted 
it." 

«• Bless them for that belief!*' she re- 
plied; ** it is the only drop of balm in the 
cup of sorrow I have nearly emptied. Yet, 
dear and true friend, this is no time for de- 
ception; you must not think me better than 
1 am. Though free fcom actual guilt, or 
even from the thought of it, I have allow- 
ed** (and here her pale cheeks became suf- 
fused with the deepest red) **an unhallow- 
ed passion to usurp my heart, to dethrone 
my reason. Was not this a crime, and of 
deep dye?'* 

** We are weak and fallible, my dear 
Augusta; but the Almighty is mercifuU 
and pardons the involuntary errors of his 
frail creatures, when they have stopped 
short of guilt, or by deep repentance atoned 
for it.** 
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'* Another sin, also, presses heavily on 
my soul. Regrardless of yoar wise cottn- 
sel, I closed my eyes to the ffood qoalities 
of him I wedded; and Tiewin? his weak- 
nesses through the mediuin of prejudice, 
exaggerated every defect, instead of, by af- 
fectionate kindness, endeavoring to amend 
them. He was not harsh, or ankind; even 
my coldness he bore with patience; and 
who knows, if 1 had evinced a better feel- 
ing towards him, whether he might not 
have become a more worthy and rational 
beiogt 

^* Had I avoided the society of him for 
whom I felt this engrossing, this culpable 
sentiment, the moment I nad discovered 
my weakness, I should not have given 
room to the disgraceful suspicions that 
have for ever sullied my fame. But, no— 
I courted danger; and, heedless of my re- 
pntation, and of the peace of mind of those 
to whom I was dear, I continued to receive 
his daily visits; and have now nothing to 
oppose to the charges which appearances 
furnished by my folly justify, except as- 
sertions of innocence, which those only 
who love me will credit. Think of the 
ignominv of a public trial ! All the odious, 
the revolting disclosures of domestic pri- 
Tacy, thus laid open to the coarse and vi- 
eions, who are hut too prone to believe the 
worst. To have one's name made a by- 
word — a mockery-^a shame! Oh, Mary! 
what woman could bear this degradation, 
and livet" 

** But yoo, dearest, are innocent, and 
your innocence will be made manifest to 
the world.'* 

^ Could that innocence be questioned, 
Mary, if I had not eaeouraged habits of 
intimacy, which, now that I calmly look 
back and reflect on, were too decided and 
too conspicuous not to originate suspicions 
derogatory to my honorl What would, or 
what could be thought, when it becomes 
known that I«every day, spent whole hours 
in his society frequently quite alonet No 
aeqoittal,could 1 hope for one, could console 
me for the appearances of guilt which my 
own imprudence has created; and I feel 
that, in thus disregarding propriety, I have 
sinned against virtue, by lumishing cause 
for suspicion and evil example." 

I tried, but in vain, to speak comfort to 
her; she is so impressed with a sense of 
the faultiness of her own conduct, to which 
alone she attributes all that has occurred, 
that it is impossible to console her. What 
a wife would this dear creature have made, 
had she fallen into good hands! When I 
thiok of her yoath (she is. not yst seven- 



teen,) and see tlie delicacy and parity of 
her mind, the freedom from all rancorous 
passions — evinced by her entire abstinence 
from any condemnation of the husband 
who proved so unfit a guardian for the 
treasure confided to him— and the severity 
with which she judges her own conduct,! 
cannot repress the bitter feelings that arise 
in my breast. 

The action is already commenced, and 
of this she was apprised by a statement in 
one of the papers so cruelly sent to her. I 
tremble for its effect on her in her present 
weak state. Lord and Lady Vernon are 
nearly stunned by the weight of this heavy 
blow; for their very existence seems bound 
up in their child. 

Adieu, my beloved ! Ever your own 

Marv. 



MISS MONTRISSOa TO LA M ASQUUB DB 
VILLBROI. 

Mr reception from my aunt was as dis- 
agreeable as I anticipated, ma ehire ande. 
She suspects that there is some hidden 
motive for my return, and has assailed me 
with a thousand ouestions. When she 
learns the cause, she will be furious; for 
she always seems prepared to judge me as 
unfavorably as possible on every occasion, 
and loves Augusta so much, that it would 
be diflScult, if not impossible, to persuade 
her that «A« could do, nay, dream of, wrong. 

I asked Augusta to write to me, but she 
has not yet complied with my request: I 
have a fearful presentiment that she is ill; 
and this apprehension haunts me so con- 
tinually, that there are moments when I 
would give worlds that I had never inter- 
fered in her ill-assorted marriage, or plot- 
ted for its annulment. I have heard from 
Lord Annandale, who says he has put all 
tn train for the action. I threw his letter 
from me with dislike and contempt; yet 
it is to wed this man that I have stooped 
to destroy the reputation, perhaps the peace 
of mind, of one of the most faultless of her 
sex! And vet, how far less unworthy is he 
than am I ! for he is the dupe of my vile 
artifice, and knows not that his wronged 
wife is innocent. We are strange crea- 
tures; for I, who have the heart and bead 
to plot against Augusta, have not the cou- 
rage to contemplate the possible results 
of my scheme. Should she continue as 
wretched as when I saw her, or should 
she d|e— but I will not, dare not, anticipate 
so fearfnl acatastrephe— « eatastropfae thst 
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woald preclude me from ever again know- 
in v a moment's peace. 

1 am become strangely nenrous of late; 
my sleep, too, is troubled by dreams, all 
of which have Auffusta for their object. I 
see her ever, witli that pale, but beauti- 
ful face, which reproaches me for having 
wronged her. A thousand recollections of 
her affection and confidence rise up to up- 
braid me; but, above all, the memory of 
the noble manner in which she received my 
assertion of innocence of the charge, but 
too well-founded, of my first and fatal er- 
ror. 

Now that the hope, which has hitherto 
cheered me, of eventually securing her 
happiness in a union with Lord Notting- 
ham has disappeared, the consciousness of 
the atrocity or my guilty scheme weighs 
heavily on my mind. Would to heaven I 
had never entered on it! Too late do I feel 
that I did not comprehend this pure-minded 
woman: I believed her, like too many of 
those we have known, incapable of resist- 
ing the dangerous ordeal of love. But even 
this almost omnipotent passion she has 
partly Tanquished: for the sentiment, in 
her, partook of the purity that characterises 
her so peeuliarly; and, though she could 
not entirely extirpate it, yet it could not 
pervert her noble nature. 

Yes, I now begin to be aware that vir- 
tue and passionate love may abide togrether 
in the female heart; and that those who, 
like me, have been doubtful of the exist- 
ence of the union, only because they had 
been too stubbornly blind to observe it, 
may live to discover and deplore the per- 
nicious fallacy of their system. I look 
back on the days of my early youth with 
horror, stained with one degrading crime, 
the consciousness of which has blighted 
every hope, and rendered torpid every vir- 
tue. All my thoughts addressed to the 
concealment, instead of being directed to 
the correction, of errors, how nave I stray- 
ed from the path of truth and peace! Yes, 
I caqnot disguise from myself that I am 
despicable; and, to you alone, who have 
been a witness, nay, a partaker, of the sins 
of my early youth, dare I draw aside the 
dark veil that shrouds them from others, 
and relieve my oppressed heart by the dis- 
closure of its torments. 

How could I live in intercourse with 
Augusta for months without discerning 
the delicacy and purity of her mind! 
Fool, fool that I was, to imagine that the 
power of bestowing her hand where I 
Know her heart is placed, would console 
her for the loss of fame! Many— too 



many women would be so consoled, but 
she is not of them; and I am sensible, 
too late, that I have, by my wicked, my 
inhuman scheme, destroyed her peace of 
mind for ever. 

A letter has just been given to me: its 
contents have almost made me expire with 
horror. Fancy my feelings, Delphine, 
when I tell you that the artful and vicious 
man who betrayed me in early yooth, and 
who has avoided me ever since— he, who 
not content with triumphing over my vir- 
tue, exposed my infatuation and shame- 
is now in England! yes, even here, with- 
in a short distance—poor, degraded and 
desperate. All that Florestan had heard 
of his ruin, is but too true. He has spent 
the whole of his small fortune, and has 
exhausted all resources except the infa- 
mous one he now adopts of compelling 
me to marry him, under pain of disclosing 
all to my aunt, and to the world. He has 
ascertained that my aunt is rich, and that 
I am considered heiress to her wealth. 
This is his inducement to his present plan 
and I know too well of what he is capa- 
ble to doubt his putting his threat into exe- 
cution. What am I to dot where turn for 
support in this fearful dilemmat He says 
he will arrive at the post-town nearest 
this to-morrow; and that, if I do not meet 
him, he will directly seek my aunt, and 
inform her of all his rights over me. 

Oh, Heavens! what is to become of met 
who will, who can protect me from this 
unprincipled, ruthless beiugi How 1 
shudder at the thoughts of beholding him, 
knowing how wholTy I am in bis power! 
I am overpowered by terror, and feel a 
faintness that compels me to leave this 
unfinished. 

Delphine, I have seen this man, and 
loathe him as never mortal loathed an- 
other. Yes, I abhor him and despise my- 
self—oh, how immeasurably!— that I' 
could ever have liked such a wretch. The 
long years that have elapsed since I knew 
him, he has evidently passed in a career 
of vice and profligacy, that has rendered 
him as hideous ana disgnsting as he was 
once the reverse. His manners, too, have 
fallen with his fortunes; for they are low 
and brutal beyond any that I ever witness- 
ed, and he appears to be reduced to the 
most extreme poverty. Such was his at- 
tire, that I tremble at bein^ aeen by any 
of the peasants in the vicinity conversing 
with him. 

We met in a retired lane outside the 
park-wall— a place of rendesvoaa that h» 
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indicated to me in a note« soon after his 
arrival, when he had reconnoitred the pre- 
cincts of this abode. The person who 
brought this letter told the footman, that 
he believed it was a petition from a poor 
foreigner in distress. Luckily I was alone 
when it was given.me; for had my aunt 
been present, her suspicious eyes would 
have detected my emotion. I stole to the 
appointed place like a culprit, and there 1 
found him. Oh, Delphine, had you seen 
him! — his face bloated and flushed from 
the effects of intemperance; his figure at- 
tired in a suit of tawdry and threadbare 
clothes, yet still aiming at fashion; his 
whole air resembling Frederick le Maitre 
in Robert Maeaire, A gilt chain was drawn 
conspicuously through the button-holes of 
a showy but soiled waistcoat; an old hat 
on one side of his tangled locks; and a 
cigar in his mouth: but to the expression 
of his countenance there was no doing 
justice. The mixture of cunning and 
reckless daring — oh it was fearful! 

He addressed me in a tone of easy 
familiarity, calling me his bonne anUe^ his 
ekkre Caroline. **Time," said he **has 
dealt more leniently by you, Caroline, 
than by me; fur play, infernal play! tries 
faces as well as purses; and both, Bocre 
Dieu! have suffered with me. But you 
appear cold, reserved— not glad to see me. 
How is thisi Come, come, ma beik^ we 
must be better friends; for I am, as you 
know, a sort of husband, and, as such, en- 
titled to certain privileges;*' and the wretch 
positively attempted to embrace me. Oh, 
God! the degradation of that moment 
punished half the evil actions of my life. 

«* Stand back!*' I exclaimed hoarsely, 
kalf choked by indignation. 
« ** Ha, ha, ha!*' he said, '^ mademotMelle 
iisams disposed to act lajiere/^* and he 
barst into a contemptuous laugh: **it is a 
pity that she was not always so prudish. 
but let that pass: I am not come here to 
play the lover; such mummery was well 
enough when mademoueUe was younger, 
and better worth the trouble— but now it 
is different. The years that have elapsed 
•ince we parted, (for you, like myself are 
not in your premtire jeuneete^ though, en 
verUe^ tree bien conaervSe) have mended 
^four position, and injured mine. You are 
the heiress of a rich aunt; I am the heir 
of naught but what the gaming-table has 
left me, which consists of but a few shil- 
lings; for Fortune is even more fickle than 
your sex, and has played me more scurvy 
tricks than all womankind put together. 
England is not the place to live in with- 
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out money; and, as I mean to live, moncT 
I must have: I have therefore determined 
to render a tardy justice to your honor by 
espousing you, and to act the affectionate 
nephew to your aunt, do the honors of her 
triate chateau, turn ehaeeeur, fermier, gen 
tilhomme AnglaU ei bonpere^peut-itre^par 
deneue le marehe, 

I listened to him, nearly overpowered 
by disgust and horror; for his words were 
accompanied by a coarseness of gesture, and 
reckless impudence of manner, that apper* 
tain only to the lowest and vilest of men. 
The word erapuioue is the only one that 
can adequately describe his appearance. 

** You have already exposed me," an- 
swered I; ** for at Turin you basely betray- 
ed my dishonor without even concealing 
my name.'* 

'•Bah, bah! what of that?*' replied he; 
**who could help boasting of such a bonne 
fartuneP' 

To remonstrate with so atterlv unwor- 
thy a person, I felt would be useless; con- 
sequently, I continued to listen to his pro- 
posals until he had concluded, wishing 
that the earth might open and ingulf him 
or hide me from his sight forever. 

'* What you propose," replied I,*' is too 
absurd to merit a reply. I would prefer 
exposure, disgrace — ay, even death itself, 
to a marriage with you!" and I looked the 
contempt I felt. 

^^ MademoueUe is not complimentary; 
but the English are rarely polite, and her 
HJQur in her native land has somewhat 
impaired the tone de botme compagnie that 
used to distinguish her when she desired 
nothing so much as a union with her hum- 
ble servant (bowing mockingly.) Your 
affection mademoiaeUe, it would be ungrate- 
ful to doubt, after the proofs of it with 
which you formerly honored me. I am 
still the same man on whom you bestowed 
your heart, and the very pretty person 
that enshrined it at Florence, some twelve 
years ago. The only difference is, that I 
am twelve years older, (and this misfortune 
you share with me in common) and that 
my wardrobe is less reeherchS, an inconve- 
nienoe which is easily remedied. Some 
of your aunt's gidd will soon metamor- 
phise me into tin elegant; and we shall I 
flatter myself make a very good looking 
couple, even though we are unpeupasaie, 

** I warn you,*' said I, ** that if you pre- 
sent yourself before my aunt, she will 
consign you to the police." 

*' She will do no such thing," answered 
he coolly; ** for I have with me all the 
tender billets with which you favored me 
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hk formet days — billets which furnish such 
incontestable proofs of your tendresae^ and 
the extent to which it led you, that I 
do not think an English prude would par- 
ticularly like the infamy which the expo- 
sore of them would obtain for you. To 
J^reserve the reputation and the honor of the 
iamily unimpaired, your aunt will be dis- 
posed to grant me a legal right to the 
charms which her niece less ceremonious- 
ly yielded tu me. The reason of my first 
seeking this interview with you was from 
a desire of sparing your feelings as much 
as possible. I want ycu to furnish me 
with a sufficient sum of money to enable 
me to come here in a manner hecomin? 
my birth, and your future husband. 1 
•hall, provided yoa do so, demand your 
hand without making madame voire iante 
mtfait of our having anticipated her con- 
sent some twelve years ago. I will plead 
the force of a long attachment andf you 
will, with maidenly reserve, acknowledge 
that yonr happiness depends on becoming 
my wife. She, like a good aunt, will 
yield to our wishes; you will be made an 
honest woman, and I a happy husband, 
aans doule. Refuse compliance with this 
proposal, and I swear, that I will see your 
aunt in my present guise, declare the posi- 
tion in which we stood to each other, and 
inform her of my intention of giving pub- 
licity to my right over you, unless she 
arrees to purchase my silence by the gift 
of half her fortune. 

The craft, the audacity, and the villany 
of this hardened wretch, are, as you see, 
matchless. I am caught in his toils, and 
escape is, I fear, hopeless. 

*' You are perhaps, not aware,'* said I, 
** that my aunt*s fortune, which is not by 
any means large, is not entailed upon me, 
and that she may leave it to whom she 
likes.'* 

*' Yes, yes, I know all that," replied he; 
** I have made my inquiries.'* 

'* My aunt is far from being a fond one, 
as you seem to imagine, and would neither 
yield assent to my marrying you, unless 
you possessed a suitable fortune, nor con- 
sent to buy your silence at the price you 
name.*' 

**We shall see, we shall see," answer- 
ed he; and he turned in the direction of 
the park, leaving roe transfixed with 
horror. 

I called him back, almost maddened 
with the contending emotions of fear, 
thame, and hatred. Oh, God ! Delphine, 
what were then my feelings — what are 



they now ! I asked him to grant me a few 
hofrs to reflect: and he yielded to my en- 
treaty with the air of a man who makes a 
Sacrifice. 

'*J?n attendant, ma cA^," said he, " I 
want money.'* 

I ^ve him the contents of my purse, 
consisting of a trifle only, at which he 
glanced contemptuously, observing, that 
It would scarcely furnish a copious repast, 
and bed, of which he stood greatly in 
needi While he was secreting the money, 
I saw the handle of a poniard glittering in 
his breast; and I absolutely shuddered as 
I remarked the assassin-like scowl of his 
brow, which indicated no reluctance to use 
this concealed weapon. He noticed my 
agitation, and smiled. 

^^What! yon are alarmed at this?" said 
he, drawing forth the dagger. ** I never 
go without It; it has stood my friend more 
than once in tiroes of need: but do not be 
frightened, it wages no war with women" 
— and he replaced it — ^* though at one 
period, I flatter myself, and you seemed to 
be of my opinion, that I was a lady-killer: 
maia tout celd est fini a present; et la stule 
dame que faime aetuellement est la dame 
Fortune, qui est, entre nous soil dit, la stule 
qui m^ait rSsiste,^* 

To have returned to the house for all 
the monpy that my desk contains, leaving 
him to loiter about the lanp, would have 
exposed me to the risk of observation; and 
to have sent the money to him by a ser^ 
vant, would have been nearly as danaer- 
ous. He has, therefore, proposed coming 
to-night, after all are in bed, when I am to 
give it to him from the window of the 
state dressing-room, which, fortunately, 
opens into the park. 

What am I to dol Oh! I would give worlds 
to be near yon at this moment; to have yonr 
advice, and the protection of yonr husband, 
to shield me from this miscreant. He is 
quite capable of fulfilling all his menaces; 
and my aunt is so rigid, that she never 
would forjrive me were she to know what 
he threatens to relate. I can write no 
more; my head is confused, and my heart 
is faint. Why, why did my evil destiny 
throw me into the power of this wretch ? 

I felt so overpowered during the whole 
evening by the interview of the morning, 
and the anticipation of that of the night, 
that my aunt, who seldom shows much 
interest about me, asked, with nnusual 
kindness, whether I was unwell, and sug- 
gested different remedies for my alleged 
complaints. Touched by her kiodnesa, I 
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was almost on the point of throwing my- 
self at her feet, and confessing the fatal 
error of my youth, and its consequences, 
when the newspapers were brought in. 
On what trifles does the happiness or 
misery of life sometimes hang ! Half an 
hour later; and I could have had courage 
to reveal to her the fearful position in 
which I am placed. I would have im- 
plored her to send me away out of Eng- 
land — any where — to avoid this hated 
wretch; and she seemed so much more 
kindly disposed towards me, that she 
might have taken pity on my despair; but 
she had no sooner glanced over the papers, 
than her whole countenance changed, from 
its recent expression of kindness to one of 
scrutinising curiosity and stern severity. 

** Now is the cause of your return ex- 
plained,*' said she: *'as, also, why you 
appear so pale and agitated. — Why did 
you not tell me that Lady Anoandale was 
driven with ignominy from her husband^s 
home! Yes, I see the cause; the very 
day you left London ! You must have 
been privy to this disgraceful catastrophe! 
Who knows how far your evil influence 
and counsel may have led to it ! for she 
was pure and guiltless as an angel when 
she left her father's roof. Caroline, if 
you have had aught to do in this affair, 
may God forgive you, but I never will. 
You, who are so many years her senior, 
who have had such a knowledge of society 
and its dangers-rwhy was it that you did 
not prevent this catastrophe? Yes, it 
will break the heart of her excellent pa- 
rents to have dishonor stamped on their 
child !*^ and here my aunt burst into tears. 
**And, now I remember,'* she resumed, 
looking at me with sternness, ** how came 
it, that you yesterday received a letter 
franked by Lord Annandale? Are you so 
unfeeling, so faithless a friend, as to 
maintain a correspondence with the hus- 
band who drives Augusta from his housel 
for it is plain the letter could not be from 
her. Caroline, 1 have sometimes accused 
myself of judging you too harshly. Your 
irreli^ion,your levity, and want of woman- 
ly reserve gave me a very bad opinion of 
you; but I never thought you capable of 
deserting your friend the moment that she 
most required the consolation of your pre- 
sence, or of keeping up a correspondence 
with the husbind who has denounced her.'' 

I attempted to explain, that, as she went 
to her father's, I thought it best to come 
home. 

*^Then you judged her guilty of the 
dime with which sTie is charged !'* 



I tried to answer an assent ; but I could 
not utter the falsehood. 

**How was it possible for her to be cuU. 
pable even in appearance (Jot that she is 
so in reality no person shall ever make mer 
believe,") pursued my aunt, *' without 
your having perceived some impropriety 
of manner? — And when you had perceived* 
why not have remonstrated and advised t 
If neither advice nor remonstrance availedt 
why not have left her house ere she her* 
self was expelled from it? All this mys- 
tery must be explained, Caroline; and 1 
warn you, that unless the explanation 
proves more satisfactory than I anticipate 
It will, you will find me a severe judge* 
and an implacable guardian. I loved 
Augusta Vernon from her birth, and would 
have preferred hearing that she was dead 
to having her name thus dishonored." 

So saying, my aunt rose from her chair, 
and retired to her own room, leaving me 
overwhelmed with confusion and dread, 
I withdrew to my chamber, where I am 
now writing in a state of trepidation I 
have never before experienced. The great 
clock in the hall has tolled twelve. 1% 
seemed, to my excited feelings, to have a 
funeral sound; and I almost wished it was 
my knell, as even death would have beea 
a relief to my present horrible position* 
The money I possess, not above twenty 
pounds, is wholly inadequate to procure 
even a temporary forbearance from my 
evil genius. The sale of all the tnnketf 
I have would not produce a sum sufficient 
to satisfy his rapacity. — What, what will 
become of me ? Hark ! I hear the signal 
— he is at the window ! 

I descended to the state dressing-room« 
opened the casement iu fear and trembling, 
and oflered to hand him the money; bat 
he thurst it aside: **what," said he, **do 
you treat me as a mendicant? — m«, who 
hold your reputation, your position even 
in this dwelling in my hands? I maatf 
and will enter the house— I have much to 
say to you." 

t'S^y it where you are?" I exclaimed; 
*^ for into the house ycu cannot, must not 

come." 

** We shall see," he replied, and vault- 
ed into the window, pushing me from it 
and closing it down. 

I shook so violently that I could with 
difliculty support myself— my terror of 
him soorgesling a thousand fearful thoughts. 

**Who would believe," said he, looking 
at me with an expression of mingled 
mockery and malice almost demoniacal, 
*' that we too have been lovers; that we 
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have met in raptore, and parted with re- 
gret? Who would imagine that the wo- 
man I Bee cowerin^r and trembling before 
me, with averted eye and blanched cheek, 
has smiled with delight, and blushed love*8 
own rosy hue, when I have approached 
her! Such are the metamorphoses wrought 
by time and circumstances; and I — ^yes, 
even I^-could be sad as I note them. But 
I am a philosopher, and only laugh at 
what occasions tears to others;*' and he 
1auprh<*d in a sort that caused my blood 
to chill. 

'* Do not make a noise I implore you,*' 
said 1 ; ** for my aunt sleeps in the next 
room." 

**And now to business," he rejoined, 
without noticing my appeal. 1 handed 
him the money, which he eyed contemptu- 
ously, bnt, nevertheless, put it into his 
pocket; and, doing so, I again saw the 
handle of his poniard peeping forth, and 
shuddered at the thoughts it excited. 

**I8 this all your wealthi" asked he. 

I answered in the affirmative. 

^* Why, what a stingy old animal your 
aunt must be! 1 shall make her more libe- 
ral, you may be sure. It is devilish 
cold here, ma helleP^ resumed he: •* no 
wonder you tremble; for even I, who am 
used to be less delicately lodged, am half 
frozen." 

As he thus spoke, he took from his 
pocket a leathern bottle, filled with some 
spirit, \he odor of which was detestable, 
and emptied nearly half the contents of it 
into his mouth. 

♦* 1 have discovered," he continued, "at 
at the village alehouse, where I lodge, 
that your statement is correct as to your 
aunt's fortune not being settled on you — 
nay, more, it is said that she does not ap- 
pear to feel any strong predilection in 
your favor. There is no accounting for 
tastes, you know: every one may not ad- 
mire you as much as your humble ser- 
vant once did — nay, still does; for, en verity, 
you are still a monstrous fine woman." 

How I loathed him! 

•* Now, as her fortune is wholly in her 
own power, she might take it into her 
head to bequeath it to some one less likely 
to do honor to it than we are; and to draa 
on some tedious years in pleasing a stupid 
old woman, who, after all, may cheat one 
at last, is a triste affair. 1 know some- 
thing of this sort of existence, for I tried 
it once. An old nncle, rich as Crcesus, 
b4fe eomme un Anglais, and capricious as 
a Parisian 6e//r, took me to live with him 

his adopted heir, at his old chateau near 



Turin. He kept an execrable cook, gave 
me bad wine and good advice, until I 
could stomach neither any longer; conse- 
quently, took French leave of him one 
night, disembarrassing him of all the mo- 
ney in his coffre fori; a good round sum, 
too, by Jove! But he, stupid old dolt, 
chose to resent this little escapade of mine 
as a heinous offence; and, when he shortly 
afterwards died, left his fortune to another 
nephew, who could swallow bad dinners 
and good advice without murmuring, and 
prefer waiting patiently for a large fortune 
to anticipating a portion of it." 

While he recounted this anecdote of 
himself, he was glancing round at the 
various articles of plate and furniture in 
the room. 

•• Every thing here indicates wealth," 
said he: " that silver-framed mirror, this 
silver basin and ewer, and the necfMotre," 
taking one of the large old-fashioned boxes 
from the toilette^ and weighing it in his 
hand. " Do you know that there is a lit^ 
tie fortune in this apartment? Your aunt 
has, doubtless, diamonds of value?" 

A vague dread that this question was 
only the prelude to some proposal of thef^ 
induced me to answer in the negative. 

" What! would you have me believe 
that the owner of the costly things before 
me has no diamonds? Bah! I know bet- 
ter; you are disingenuous, Caroline. Ye 
gods, how thirsty I am!" pursued he, 
having again recourse to his bottle; " it is 
the infernal bacon I partook of, by way 
of a supper, that has produced this insati- 
able thirst. Apropos de 8ouper^ how can 
you, ma belle^ who have lived in civilised 
countries, exist on English cookery ? 
Faugh! the recollection of it makes me 
sick! Mais, revenons d not affaires. What 
do you intend? How are you to procure 
a sufficient supply of money to place me 
at my ease, and prevent the necessity of 
my exposing you to your aunt? I reallT 
have no malice against you, ma ehire; and, 
if 1 am compelled to any hostile measure^ 
poverty alone will be the cause." 

I told him that, except a few trinkets, 
all of which were at his service, I had 
nothing that could produce money. 

" Where are they? let me see them," 
replied he. 

"They are in my bed-room, above 
stairs." 

" Go for them: why do yon hesitate?'* 

I dared not tell him what was then 
passing in my mind, but he divined it. 

" You are afraid to leave me here with 
these costly things," said he, pointing to 
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the rich toilette serTico; '* but I am ready 
to attend you to your bed-room, if you 
prefer this alternative;** and this was 
uttered with a glance that made me 
shudder. 

I instantly took a light, and fflided with 
stealthy steps along the corridor, and up 
the stairs, leaving nim in the dressing- 
room below. It was several minutes be- 
fore I could find the key of my jewel-case; 
and when I did, in my trepidation, I could 
not open it for as many more. At length, 
having placed the triukets in a large silk 
reticule, I left my chamber, but I had on- 
ly advanced a few paces when I heard a 
noise. I returned in terror to my room 
and locked the door, convinced that some 
one had detected the nocturnal visiter be- 
low. I listened in breathless terror; but, 
finding all continue quiet, I again stole 
down stairs, and found him where 1 had 
left him, but with a face nearly as pale as 
my own, and nearly equally embarrassed 
in manner. 

'^Did you hear a noiseV* asked he, 
eagerly. 

1 answered in the affirmative. 

'* What could it beV* demanded he, eye- 
ing me scrutinisiiigly.' 

Having ascertained that I was ignorant 
of the cause, he hastily added— 

** 1 think I had better depart; there may 
be danger in remaiiitng longrer.** 

•» But you have not seen the trinkets for 
which you sent me,'* said I. 

^^ True, true," he replied; ** where are 
theyV 

I delivered to him the silk bag that eon- 
tained them, which he snatched, saying — 

** 1 will examine them another time, 
but now I am in a hurry. Adieu, Caro- 
line!" 

** What are your plansV I asked, in 
fear and trembling. *'Do not, I entreat 
you, send any more notes here from the 
alehouse: a repetition of such a coarse 
must excite suspicion; and my aunt is al- 
ready but too much disposed to think 
harshly of me.*' 

**Stie will think harshly of you no 
more,** said he, and a change was visible 
in his countenance; '* for I will never be- 
tray you to her." 

*' Promise me this!*' I eagerly ex- 
claimed. 

'* 1 promise yon,'* he answered; and 
there was a wiidness and strangeness in 
his countenance that I had never before 
•een it wear. 

^^1 must go/* resumed he, hurriedly; 



and he op^ed the catemeut and disap- 
peared. 

An oppressive weight seemed removed 
from my breast when 1 again found myself 
alone. I examined all the room; for, to 
say the truth, I suspected that the visibU 
change and trepidation of his manner arose 
from his having purloined some of the 
articles of massive silver which be seemed 
to examine with such longing eyes. 1 
was the more inclined to this suspicion 
from having heard a noise, resembling that 
produced by the closing of a window, 
when returning to the chamber, which led 
me to infer that he had placed something 
on the outside of it. 

All remained, however, as I had left it; 
and it was a relief to me to find that he 
was not quite so base as 1 had suspected 
him tu be. Having carefully fastened the 
shutters of the window, I stole back to my 
room; where, feeling too much agitated to 
hope for sleep, I have employed the rest 
of the night in detailing to you my noor 
turnal interview with this fearful man. 
What have 1 not still to dread from him! 
for I put no faith in his promises. The 
moment he has expended the scanty sum 
I have given him, and the amount of what 
the trinkets may produce, he will return 
here to denounce me to my aunt, from 
whose severity 1 can hope for no mercy. 

It is strange what could have so changed 
his whole appearance and manner, while 
I was absent from the chamber. It could 
not have been above half-an-hour alto- 
gether. I left him half-intoxicated and 
reckless, impatient for the trinkets I of- 
fered him; and 1 found him pale as death* 
perfectly sobered, nearly as nervous as my- 
self, and seeming to have quite forgottea 
the trinkets he had been so anxious to 
obtain! Could it be that any supernatural 
appearance produced this visible changel 
I feel a dread steal over me even at the 
supposition. Merciful Providence, if such 
things are possible! But let me conqaer 
these painful creations of a distempered 
fancy. 

Perhaps it was remorse for the infamous 
conduct he was pursuing towards me thai 
struck some chord in his heart, and led to 
the change I observed. If so, and it 
operate to~ procure me a cessation of his 
visits and letters, I shall forgive him all 
the misery he has caused me within the 
last few hours — and bitter has it been. 
Oil! Delphine, could you but see him aa 
he is now — ruined, degraded, and steeped 
in vice of the lowest, the most disgusting 
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kind; bearing in 'his flushed and swollen 
countenance the impress of habitual in- 
toxication and bratal passions— how would 
ynu pity me at beinjr condemned to asso- 
ciate with such a being even for a minute, 
and be treated by him on terms of perfect 
equality! When I saw myself in the 
power of this man, alone, ana in the dead 
of night, a sickening sense of terror crept 
through my veins. Robbery, even mur- 
der, seemed possible, as I looked at his 
•cowling and ferocious brow; hot, dread- 
ful as was this apprehension, it was feeble 
to that of his attempting any personal fami- 
liarity, to which death, in its most terrific 
shape, would have been preferable. 

Oh! it is only when vice is thus un- 
veiled before us in ail its hideous deformity 
that we are struck with terror at the 
monster. We saw this man when youth 
and fashion rendered him more attractive 
than most of those who are now basking 
in the sunshine of favor with the giddy 
and unthinking of our sex. The germs of 
all the vices that have since ripened in his 
heart then existed; but they were con- 
cealed beneath the varnish of personal re- 
finement. The uncontrolled indulgence 
of his passions, and an otter selfishness, 
that rendered him regardless of their con- 
sequences to others, have brought this 
once gay and brilliant being to the lowest 
degradation; and those who could smile at 
the vices of the fashionable sensualist turn 
with horror from the crude, undisguised, 
and nnmitignted ruffian. 

But is it forme to moralise on the crimes 
of others? — I, who have plotted to destroy 
the virtue of the purest of her sex; and, 
finding it immaculate, descended to the 
basest arts to compromise her reputation! 
Augusta, you are avenged ! for, though 
bowed down by sorrow, your innocent 
breast will never know a pang to be com- 
pared with the fierce ones inflicted by re- 
morse. 

Could I but once find myself freed from 
a life of dependence on my aunt, and in 
possession of a home and station in society, 
the rest of my life shoilld be passed in the 
exercise of those virtues, the existence of 
which I have hitherto disbelieved, and the 
practice of which I have ever neglected. 
My views, opinions, feelings — all are 
changed. The veil that has heretofore 
obscured my vision, has fallen for ever; 
and 1 loathe ihe vices, however sanctioned 
hy social convention, which 1 used to re- 
gar(i with such indulgi^nce — nay, which 1 
Lave 80 deeply shared. 

Fatigue oppresses me, and the light of 



day has dimmed that of my expiring 
candle. Adieu! 

Pity me, Delphine! 1 am distracted— 
yet not sufficiently so to lose, for a mo- 
ment, the sense of my misery. My aunt, 
my noble-minded aunt, was found dead in 
her bed this morning — murdered! — her 
jewels stolen— her escritoire rifled ! Can 
you not divine by whom? And /— / am 
the depository of this terrible, this fatal 
secret! / it was, who let the assassin 
enter! I it was who told him where she 
slept! I it was who, by my absence, gave 
him the opportunity of committing this 
fearful deed; and 1 it was who st^cnred 
the shutters of the window hy which he 
retreated, thus fixing on some innocent 
person the suspicion of a guilt, the perpe- 
trator of which I alone know! Oh, God ! 
oh, God ! I shall go mad ! 

I was awakened from a feverish slum- 
ber by repeated knocks at my door. Hav- 
ing started from my bed to open it, my 
maid stood before me in breathless horror. 

•* Your aunt is dead — murdered, made- 
moiselle!" uttered she: ** oh, mercy! what 
will become of us all?" 

An instant conviction of who the mur^ 
derer was, shct, like lightning, through 
my brain; and I fell fnintingfrom the chair 
into which I had dropped a moment be- 
fore. I must have continued insensible 
for a considerable time; for, on returning 
to a consciousness of my state, I found 
that I had been bled, and the family phy- 
sician was exhorting those around me to 
be quiet. 

'* Is she, indeed, quite dead?!' demanded 
T; ** and tiave all means been tried to re- 
store her?" 

The doctor shook his head, and entreated 
me to be composed; but 1 was not to be 
silenced. Finding me obstinate, he told 
me that, on going to her room at the usual 
hour, her attendant found her mistress* 
room in great confusion: the drawers 
forced open and rifled of their valuable 
contents; her escritoire broken, and a large 
sum of money which it had contained gone; 
and my poor, poor aunt a lifeless corse, 
having been suffocated by means of a 
pillow, which was bound tightly around 
her face. 

Her dying struggles then, Delphine, 
were the noise 1 heard: and even then, 
had I descended, it might not have been 
too late to save her. But, selfish as I was, 
1 thought only of the danger which 
threatened myself hy a discovery of that 
monster in the house, and leA ny poor 
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helplpfls aant to be his victim. Now are | 
the chang[e in his looks and manner, his 
carelessnesa of my trinkets, and his im- 
patience to depart, all explained: now do I 
too well comprehend the words he uttered 
— **8he will think harshly of yon no 
more;*' •* 1 will never betray yon to her." 
Oh, Almighty Powers! thus was I parley- 
ing with the assassin of my poor annt, 
who was, perhaps, at that moment render- 
ing her last sigh! 

Am I not as culpable as the wretch 
whose murderous hands committed the 
foul deed! Without my aid, he never 
could have gained access to the house, 
which is so strongly secured as to defy 
danger. Surrounoed by attached and 
faithful servants, she slumbered in safety 
until 1 gave entrance to her murderer, and, 
as it were, wilfullv guided him to her 
chamber. I see her ever before me, 
struggling and writhing beneath his ffrasp; 
I hear her dying cry ever ringing in my 
ears; and the ruthless monster stands ever 
confronting me with that malignant and 
fearful scowl which his countenance wore 
last night. 

I sometimes think I am growing mad, 
and tremble with new dread, lest 1 should 
unconsciously utter something that may 
betray the fatal secret: at other moments I 
am strongly tempted to denounce the as- 
sassin; but how do so without betraying 
the mode in which he gained ingress to 
the house, and who it was that secured 
the window after his retreatt No, I have 
not courage to meet the pnnishment 1 so 
fully merit: and this fell secret must re- 
main for ever buried in my breast. 

The house is filled with magistrates and 
police. Several of the servants are arrest- 
en on suspicion: is not thiti too dreadfuH 
And /, who, with, a word, could excul- 
pate the innocent, must not, dare not, utter 
that word! 

Yes! the pangs I now endure must 
surely be a foretaste of that future punish- 
ment awarded to the guilty; and con- 
science whispers that I merit it all. Would 
I were in my grave! yet, if bevond the 
grave — as all 1 now feel too surely proves 
—the sense of our crimes, and their heavy 
penalty, await us, what hope have I of the 
oblivion 1 would seekt 

Such is the weakness to which my frame 
is reduced that I can scarcely move: vio- 
lent pains in my head, and an aching of 
all my limbs, announce some serious ma- 
lady. 1 will despatch this while 1 have 
yet strength to close it; perhaps it is the 
last you will receive from the wretched 

Cabolmii. 



THE COUIfTESH or DVLAWARD TO THff HAM, 
OF DELAWARO. 

How does it pain me, my beloved, not 
to be able to give you better tidings of my 
poor friend, knowing, as I do, the warm 
interest you feel in her; and knowing, also* 
how much you have need of consolation 
at present, with a dear relative in a state 
that admits not of the hope of his valuable 
life being prolonged many days. Alas! 
poor Augusta's condition is nearly b» 
hopeless; her languor every hour increas- 
ing, and her form wasted nearly to that 
of a shadow. No complaint, rro murmur 
escapes her dear Irps; there is something 
more approaching to the idea we form of 
angelic natures in this lovely creatarey 
than I ever before witnessed. Her beauty 
is positively radiant, but it is unlike the 
beauty of earth. Passion has left no trace 
on her polished brow; and patience and 
meekness are depicted on every lineament 
of her lovely face. In gazin? on her an* 
gelic calmness, it seems cruel to wish her 
life prolonged; because it is impossible not 
to see, that this serenity is owing to her 
conviction that her recovery is hopeless. 

When 1 have endeavored to lead her 
mind to the prospect of recovery, she has 
answered me, — 

^* Do not wish it, dearest friend: with a 
stained name, how could I ever again 
know j[>eace1 My Heavenly Father, who 
alone is fully aware of the extent of my 
weakness, while pardoning that will judge 
me more leniently than men; and in the 
gravel shall not meet the eye of scorn, nor 
have to shrink from the contempt uf those 
who are too willing to believe all that ma- 
lice can invent, or scandal propagate. The 
woman who has lost her honor should live 
to atone for her crime; but for her who has 
lost her reputation, there is no refuge but 
death.*' 

When I think of this creature, now a 
breathing shadow before me, as she was a 
few brief months ago in the flower of 
youth and health, I turn with loathinff 
from the corruption of the heartless an! 
artificial society, among whose rocks and 
shallows her peace has been wrecked. The 
only desire she manifests is to leave Lon- 
don, though her physicians think that she 
has not sufficient strength to bear t e jour* 
ney, however slowly performed; but the 
evinces such anxiety to undertake it, that 
her unhappy father and mother intend to 
suffer her to make the effort. A difrmeuftf 
with additional springs. Is preparing for 
her; and 1 trust that she will thus be able 
to r^h the home of her child hood. 
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A strong seose of religion appears to 
have arisen in the mind of my poor dear 
Augusta, and its tranquil I ising effects are 
visible in all she says or does. It seems 
as though she considers the trials that 
have overtaken her as an atonement for her 
errors, and, as such, she shrinks not from 
enduring them; displaying a patif'nce and 
resignation as touching as it is edifying. 

Intelligence has just reached us of the 
death of poor Mrs. Wickenham, under the 
mosi harrowing circumstances; but as, 
doubtless, the papers will have apprised 
you of the dreadful event, I shall add no 
Biore. Lord and Lady Vernon are greaOy 
afflicted by the appalling occurrence; but 
we carefu I ly conceal it from poor Augusta. 

That ill-directed, and, I fear, wicked 
person, Miss Montressor, will now be left 
free from all restraint, and will be likely 
to make an improper use of her lately ac- 
quired liberty. Strong as is my antipathy 
towards her, I cannot help pitying her pre- 
sent forlorn aud unprotected state; and I 
hope her aunt has, at least, secured her a 
provision. 

1 shall accompany Augusta to the coun- 
try, and think it likely we may set out in 
a couple of days. We shall make very 
short stages. How I long to see you 
again, my beloved! and to assure you, 
once more, viva voce, how entirely and 
fondly I am your own 

Mart. 



MISS MONTRESSOR TO LA MARQUISE DE 

VlLLRROl. 

Since I last wrote to you, ckh-e Del- 
phine, I have approached the gates of 
death. Would that I had entered them, 
instead of waking to life, with all the 
consciousness of intolerable and intermi- 
oable ^li^ery• A violent fever assailed 
me soon after I despatched my last letter 
to you; and, during three weeks, I have 
been isisensible to all around me. The 
most terrific visions haunted my excited 
imngin-dtion during that epoch. My mur- 
dered aunt seemed continually to stand be- 
fore me, with her face swollen and distort- 
ed by the assassin's grasp. The grisly 
ruffian, himself, too, was ever present; 
either dragging me to the altar, where 
grinning fiends oflficiated, or on the point 
of hurling me from some stupendous rock 
into the angry abyss of waters that yawned 
to drown me. Augusta — the wronged, 
the ioaoceot Augusta— robed in while, in- 



terposed to save me; but the grim murder- 
er, with a demoniac laugh, plunged a dag* 
ger in her heart. 

Such were the dreadful phantoms that, 
during three long and dreary weeks, 
haunted my disordered mind, with a vivid- 
ness so terrific, that even now I shudder 
at the bare recollection, and (ear to sleep, 
lest they should return to appal me. 

The steward of my aunt has been ar- 
rested, and thrown into prison, on suspi- 
cion of the murder. He, it seems, had 
paid into her hands a large sum of money 
the day before this fatal event, the whole 
of which had disappeared, with her dia- 
monds; and, as her possession of this sum 
was known only to himself, and that he 
slept in the bouso the night of the murder, 
he is, consequently, suspected, and viewed 
with abhorrence by all the neighborhood. 
He is to stand his trial; and / — /, who 
alone could prove his innocence, must not 
dare to justity him. Is not this compulso* 
ry acquiescence, which may terminate ia 
another murder, too, too dreadful? and 
where will end the painful consequences 
of my crimes? 

The clergyman of the parish has been 
repeatedly to see me; for my despair and 
illness have led those around me to attri- 
bute to grief the sufferings which are pro- 
duced by horror and remorse. Conse- 
quently, I have met with a sympathy and 
kindness which I do not merit; and which 
those who evince it would shrink with 
dismay from bestowing, did they but dream 
of the horrific truth. 

It apuears, that, on that fatal and never 
to be forgotten night, my poor aunt, im- 
pressed with a but too just presentiment 
of my falseness to Augusta, whom she so 
tenderly loved, added a codicil to her will, 
by which she revoked the bequest of her 
fortune to me; and left me only two thou- 
sand pounds, vested in the funds, to be 
laid out in the purchase of an annuity for 
me. £ven this circumstance has increased 
the sympathy and kindness of her frionds 
and neighbors for me — so that I find my- 
self well irealed by all. Huw little do I 
deserve it! 

1 have found two or three letters from 
Lord Annandale, that arrived here during 
rny illness. He tells me that the action is 
advancing; though the pretended illness of 
Lady Annandale was put forward by some 
of her friends as a motive fur retarding iu 
Good heavens! if she should be really ill! 
If 1 have this calamity, also, to answer 
f(>r! It is— it must be so; were she not 
ill, she surely would have written to mai 
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nnknowinor, as she still must be, of the 
odious, the wicked part I hare taken in 
wounding her peace, and destroying her 
reputation. M^ mind is in a fearful state: 
I dare not anticipate the future— and I 
shudder at the past. 

Here I cannot long remain; for a relative 
of my aunt, to whom she has bequeathed 
this place, will soon arrive to take posses- 
sion of it, when I, of course, must depart. 
Had I inherited my aunt*s fortune, I do 
believe that I should still have had the 
?race to have rendered justice to Augusta, 
by declaring to Lord Annandale the base 
and treacherous part I have acted towards 
her, and thus have stopped all legal pro- 
ceedings against her; for I could then have 
retired to France or Italy, to live in afflu- 
ence and liberty, without depending, as I 
now must, on a marriage with Lord An- 
nandale, which is my sole and last re- 
source for securing that wealth and station, 
for the possession of which I have bartered 
my hopes of peace here, and pardon here- 
after. Had I been born with the riches 
and rank for which, from my earliest 
youth, I have pined, I might have passed 
through life unstained by crime; for I am 
not worse disposed than the generality of 
my fellow-mortals: but the want of these, 
and the ungovernable desire to possess 
them, have plunged me in guilt too deep 
ever now to oe expiated. 

I sometimes endeavor to consider my 
recent transgressions as the result of the 
first crime which I perpetrated; and thus 
heap on the head of the vile wretch who 
incited me to it, the entire responsibieness 
of my subsequent career. But I cannot 
wholly cheat myself with this sophistry; 
for conscience whispers but too distinctly, 
that it was not he who urged me to counsel 
a yonng and inexperienced girl, while yet 
a mere child, to contract a marriage, when 
she had di^^covered that she was even more 
than indifferent to him who sought her 
hand; or to plot, alas! too successfully, 
against her happiness and honor, when 
she, unsuspicious of my treachery, was 
prodigally lavishing on me all the affec- 
tionate kindness of her gentle and noble 
nature! 

How dreadful, how appalling it is, to be 
fully conscious of one*s crimes? to tremble 
at their consequences, and to loathe one's 
baseness, yet be compelled, by force of 
circumstances, to persevere in the career 
of guilt! 

Would that I could delude myself into 
a blindness of my own wickedness; or that 
the remorse which consumes me could 



atone for past, and preserve me from future 
crimes. I sometimes think I am mad, and 
almost wish I were; for any physical suf- 
fering or debasement would be preferable 
to the fearful state of mind in which I 
exist. 

Lord Annandale's letters inflict a bitter 
pang. When he praises the delicacy of 
my conduct towards my guilty friend, as 
he unjustly styles pour Augusta, contrast- 
ing it with that of the Corotesse Hohen- 
linden's, and the other ladies of her co/m^, 
which has disgusted him, think what I 
must— what I do feel! Were he to know 
the truth, how would he loathe and spurn 
me! for he is only weak, and not malig- 
nant, and fully believes the culpability of 
his wife, or never would he have de- 
nounced her. Should he not live to dis- 
cover her innocence in this world, there is 
another, where all secrets stand revealed; 
and there she will appear pure as angels, 
while I^-oh, God! 1 dare not contemplate 
this dreadful retribution. 

My head is so confused, that I know 
not whether I told you that, at the inquest 
af\er the tragical death of my aunt, the 
person keeping the alehouse, where that 
monster took up his abode, came forward 
and stated, that for two days before the 
murder, a foreigner, of most suspicions 
appearance, had lodged at his house* 
That, on the day of his arrival, he had 
sent me a letter, which they supposed to 
be a petition; and that, during the daj, he 
had loitered in the immediate vicinity of 
the park. That, on the night of the mur- 
der, however, he had not left the house, 
having retired to bed early, and only de- 
parted at seven o'clock the next morning. 

How well do 1 recollect his telling me 
that, fearing to excite suspicion, he had 
fastened his door on the inside, and quitted 
the chamber by the window! It is har- 
rowing to my feelings to hear my femme 
de ehambre recount the belief entertained 
by the whole household and neighbor- 
hood, of the guilt of poor Davenant, the 
steward; an old and faithful servant, who 
stood peculiarly high in the esteem of his 
mistress. What adds to the appearances 
against him is, that on him was found a 
pocket-book, known to be purchased by 
my unhappy aunt but a few days before, 
and containing a hundred pound bank-note, 
with a pearl hoop-ring, recognised to be 
hers, and known by her attendant to have 
been in her possession the morning pre- 
vious to her death. 

He declares that these articles wefi^ 
given to him by my aunt. His datt|[htir 
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being on the point of marriaprc, his mis- 
tress presented him with a hundred pounds 
to add to her nuptial portion, and a ring 
for the intended bride. 

All this he has. protested, and all this I 
too well Icnow to be true; for my aunt 
named the gifts to me, with many com- 
mendations on his zeal and integrity in her 
service, when we were at coffee, the last 
evening of her life. But if I state this 
fact, may not suspicion fall on some one 
equally innocent? I know not which way 
to turn, nor what to resolve; but I sicken 
with horror at thinking that a second life 
may be the victim to the fatal position in 
which I find myself. Another circum- 
stance that tells against this poor man is, 
that a considerable increase to the bequest 
already made him in my aunt's will was 
added in the codicil that terrible night! 
His unfortunate family are overwhelmed 
with despair; they alone believe him inno- 
cent; but those who have known and es- 
teemed him for years, have already pro- 
nounced him guilty, and execrated his 
ingratitude and villany. 

How awful, how inscrutable, are the 
ways of Providence! While this innocent 
man is in a prison, awaiting, perhaps, an 
ignominious death, the real criminal is 
wandering at liberty with his ill-acquired 
wealth! Does not all this seeming ano- 
maly prove a future state of reward and 
Junishment? Too surely it does; and 
readful will be the condition of those in 
that life, who escape their punishment in 
this/ 

WQuld that 1 had the certainty that the 
assassin was out of England; for, much 
as I loathe him, and desire that his atro- 
cious crime should meet a condign retri- 
bution, I tremble at the idea of his being 
arrested in this country as I am convinced 
that he would not hesitate to compromise 
my honor, if not my safety, by denouncing 
me in some way or other. Think of the 
horror, the degradation, of knowing that 
one^s safety depends on such a wretch! 
Oh! it is too, too dreadful! 

How different has been your fate to 
mine, Delphine! yet both equally sinned 
in our early youth. The consequences of 
that one false step, which has plunged me 
in the fearful position in which I now 
stand, have been comparatively harmless 
to you, because the partner of your indis- 
cretion was not, as in my case, a villain. 
Yet had Villeroi been my lover instead of 
yours, my poverty would have imposed an 
impassable barrier between us. He would 
have left me as the other did, to brave all 
ftb« eonseqoeiicos of my crime ; bat he 



would not have added insult to injury. 
Your wealth, your station, would always 
have rendered your lover anxious to become 
vour husband; and thus, that sin which 
has led to my ruin, has had no evil influ- 
ence on your brilliant destiny. 

Forgive me for thus comparing our dif- 
ferent fates; like a drowning wretch, who 
catches at straws, I try to cheat myself 
into a belief that I am not quite so guilty 
as conscience tells me I am; but even this 
illusion is denied me; for too plainly does 
reason whisper, that to my own turpitude 
alone do 1 owe the pangs I endure, and the 
future I tremble to contemplate. 

Adieu, Delphine! Pity your unfortunate 
friend, 

Carolink. 



TBI COONTKSS OF DELAWARD TO TBE EARL 
or DELAWARD. 

You will, my beloved, I know, be desi- 
rous to learn how poor dear Augusta bore 
her first day's journey, and be delighted to 
hear that she has supported it wonderfully 
well. Her longing anxiety to get away 
from London, lent her, I do think, a fiacti- 
tious force, that has given birth to new 
hopes in the hearts of ner father and mo- 
ther; hopes which a sad presentiment as- 
sures roe will never be realised. She beg- 
ged so earnestly that we might leave Loo- 
don very early in the morning, that, to 
comply with ner wishes, we were in the 
carriage by seven o'clock. Only a very 
few persons, and these of the humblest 
class, were visible in Grosveoor Square* 
as she was placed in the dormeute, propped 
up by pillows; but even from the glance 
of these she shrank with a dread ihat it 
was painful to behold. 

I alone accompanied her in the dormeusei 
Lord and Lady Vernon preceding us ia 
their travelling-carriage, and Augusta's 
femme dt chambre and mine followir.g us 
in a post-chaise. She was silent, and ab- 
sorbed in meditation. While we passed 
through the street, and immediate environs 
of London, she kept her eyes closed, as if 
to shut out their view, though the blinds 
had been let down at her desire, as she 
betrays the most nervous susceptibility at 
encountering the gaze of a stranger. When 
we had traversed the environs, she opened 
her eyes, and said — 

** Now I can breathe more freely. I 
seem to have escaped from an atmosphere 
of humiliation and disgrace, where everj 
eye mocked, and every toogoe defamed 
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me. Oh, Mary! yoa know not, and you 
never can know, the agonising^ conscious- 
ness of being the subject of general and 
disgraceful animadversion; of seeing cari- 
catures portraying vice in its roost hideous 
forms, stamped with your likeness; hon 
mats and equivoques the most contemptu- 
ous coupled with your outraged name; 
while the good deplore, and the wicked 
triumph, in your presumed criminality. 
All this / have felt and writhed under, un- 
til my tortured imagination has conjured 
the belief that the overwhelming sense of 
shame which was preying on my soul, had 
fixed its burning brand on my brow. How 
—-how I longed to be transported to some 
distant region, where my name had never 
been heaH — my disgrace never been re- 
lated; where I could again meet the glance 
of human beinrs without being crimsoned 
by the blush of shame. I was proud, Ma- 
ry, too proud; — how has that pride been 
humbled ! Will not every modest woman 
accuse me of bringing dishonor on my 
sexl Will not every immodest one cite me 
as a companion in vice? Think of a trial!** 

'* But your innocence will be proved, 
dearest.** 

** Admitting this to be the result; through 
what a fearful ordeal does the virtue of a 
woman pass — that virtue which should 
never be <|ueRtioned — when it is subjected 
to the odious, the defiling publicity of a 
Judicial investigation! No! the burning 
ploughshare, over which the female sus- 
pected of want of chast'ty was condemned 
to walk barefooted, as a mean of detecting 
the justice of the imputation, was a merci- 
ful penalty compared to that of the sear- 
ing-iron of consuming shame which the 
notoriety of a trial inflicts on a sensitive 
mind. Then, to watch the struggles, to 
eonceal grief and wounded honor, of those 
who were once proud of you: to know that 
their love and pity for one deemed impure, 
expose their own reputation to censure— 
oh! all this once felt, never can be erased 
from the memory, and poisons every 
thought, destroys ererr earthly hope ! 
From such misery there is bat one refuge 
—the grave; but one hope— the mercy of 
that God, who can distlngnbh between 
error and guilt, and can pardon her whom 
men condemn.** 

It is in vain, my dearest husband, that 
I endeavor to lead her to take a less som- 
bre view of her position. Her womanly 
pride, and, above all, the extreme modesty 
peculiar to her character, have received 
wounds too deep, too deadly, ever to be 
liealed; and however her inaocence may be 



proved, hers is not a nature to drag on a 
protracted life of fancied humiliation, or to 
submit to the capricions kindness of some» 
and the still cherished malignant doubts 
of others. 

Could the young and fair of her own 
sex, who, unthinking of crime, recklessly 
expose themselves to its suspicion, behold 
this lovely and unhappy creature sinkingr 
into a premature grave as a refuge from 
shame, how would they tremble at even 
the approach of levity, or the semblance of 
impropriety of manner; and how carefully 
would they preserve that decernm which 
should ever he the outward and visible 
siffn of the purity within! 

The love of Augusta for her father and 
mother, demonstrated in a thousand ways^ 
is the most touching sight I ever beheld. 
It seems as if the cords that unite their 
hearts are drawn more tightly now that they 
are so soon to be rent asunder for ever. But 
even this tender aflfection makes her more 
alive to the sense of the wound inflicted on 
their peace-^by the stain aflixed to her 
honor. Yes; it is one of the peculiariiiee 
of the heart of woman, that the blow whicti 
most afflicts her, is that which most wound 
the hearts of those dear to her. 

In compliance with the wishes of Aa«> 
gusta, we have chosen a different ronte to 
the direct one to Vernon Hall; consequent* 
ly, we are unknown at the inns where we 
stop; and this privacy is a great relief to 
her feelings. 

** What a blessing to die at home!** she 
often murmurs; ^* with no prating London 
physicians to describe to their fashionable 
and idle valetudinarian all the symptoms 
of— ^ broken heart; no hireling domestios 
of a season to profane one*s name at the 
adjacent alehouses; no newspapers to de- 
tail daily * the little better,* and 'something 
worse,* of poor Ledy A.; and no strange 
pastor to speak commrt to dying ears, or 
patience to agonised ones. No, blessed 
be God! I return to the peaceful home of 
my infancy, where no eye wHl glance 
suspicion, no tongue utter, no heart form 
it. Good Dr. Henderson will not make 
my malady the topic of his visits, to his 
other patients. The gray-headed domes- 
tics, who have known me since my birth, 
will not talk lightly of me. Our provincial 
paper will not irive theovi(it7«of my health; 
and dear, good Dr. Wilmington, will smooth 
my passage to the grave, and best comfort 
those who are left to mourn for me.** 

She loves to dwell on her approaching 
end, to which she continually refers, as 
persons do to a long and pleaearablejoor- 
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ney which they are about to undertake. 
Nor does Bhe neglect to prepare for it, by 
prayer, meditation, and the cultivation of 
a contrite spirit. I never saw a creature 
throw off the fanlts of human nature so 
wholly, or clothe her spirit in meekness 
and holiness, as she does hers. Once, and 
only once, since the first day of her return 
to reason, I have ventured to name Lord 
Noiiingharo. She became crimsoned with 
ehame; and, after a moment's pause, 
begged me to mention him no more. Then, 
resuming, after an internal struggle, ** yet, 
why should I conceal from you, Mary, 
DOW, that by a consciousness of my sin, 
and a deep penitence, which I trust in the 
Almighty has atoned for it, that I felt for 
him a guilty passion, which rendered me 
blind and heedless to the danger to which 
I was exposing my fame, by permitting 
bis daily visits. I was mad, infatuated — 
but dearly have I expiated that one sin. I 
trust that he never suspected my weakness; 
bat, if he did, he never presumed. Nor 
did he insult me with a declaration of love; 
yet, a secret sympathy seemed to exist be- 
tween us, that convinced me I was dear to 
bim. 

** If I did not feel that my days are num- 
bered, I would not wound your chaste ear, 
Mary, with this avowal of an unhallowed 
passion; but; it is right I should humiliate 
myself by confessing it, now that it is only 
remembered with contrition. Think of 
the degradation to which this sinful love 
exposed me, when 1 tell you that a person 
^-ay, and a woman, too— attempted to 
console me for the shame, the ignominy 
to which I was reduced, by holding out 
tome the prospect of being divorced! Yes, 
Mary, divorced! and then — I blush while 
repealing it — I might marry, as she said, 
the object of m? affection. Was not this 
degradation! Yet, to this did I bring my- 
telf by my own infatuation.** 

Such are the reflections of this dear and 
•offeiing creature; which prove that she 
was formed, not only to live in purity, but 
to live unsuspected. I write to you while 
ahe is slumbering; but even her dreams are 
baunted by the Uioughts that occupy her 
when awake; for, I have heard her low, 
sweet voice, continually repeat, ** Indeed, 
1 am not guiltv! O, do not believe it!** 

Much as I languish to have you with 
me, my beloved, yet I am not so selfish as 
to repine, knowing how your time is occu- 
pied; nor could I wish one hour of that 
life abridged, the continuance of whose 
frail tenure keeps you from your own 



THE MARQUESS OF NOTTINGHAM TO 
HENRY MORDAUNT, ESQ. 

Mr DEAR Mordaunt: — All that the most 
gloomy imagination could have feared, has 
occurred — Annandale has commenced le- 
gal proceedings against me; and my infa- 
tuated passion and imprudent attentions 
have plunged the pure lovely object of 
them into a position the most humiliating 
to a noble nature like hers. Annandale 
must be the dupe of some plot, of which 
his innocent wife is the victim; for, I can- 
not think him so vile as to take the step he 
has done, without a'belief in her culpabili- 
ty; and how could this belief have ever 
been formed, except by 'some wilful mis- 
representations made to him, and some 
dark scheme put in practice to give a co- 
lor to the charge. My suspicions all point 
to Miss Montressor; yet, what could be the 
inducement to conduct at once so wicked 
and so apparently causelessi I can dis- 
cover no clue to this labyrinth of crime; 
but I loathe and execrate myself, for hav- 
ing furnished the occasion for its wearing, 
even for a moment, the semblance of proba- 
bility, which it never could have done, 
but for my attentions. 

Lady Annandale is ill— confined to ber 
bed. All this I learn through the newspa- 
pers, for 1 dare not, under present circum- 
stances, send to inquire at her father's 
door. Conseouently, I, who could not 
bear to think or being a single day without 
seeing her, and who, for the accomplish- 
ment of this selfish enjoyment, have com- 
promised her reputation, am now debarred 
the privilege of even a common acquaint- 
ance — that of sending to inquire after her 
health; and dare not even hope ever to be- 
hold her again. 

Her innocence of this foul charge must 
be made manifest: nothing but the roost 
wilful perjury can be brought against her. 
However, whether acquitted or con- 
demned, too well do I know ber, to in- 
dulge a hope that she would ever again 
consent to see me, and thus give a color 
to the odious suspicions my attentions have 
excited • 

Lady Delaward has come to London, to 
be near her. I was sure she would; for, 
she is not a woman to doubt the purity of 
which her own feelings must be the guar- 
antee; or to shrink from the responsibility 
of countenancing the innocence she does 
not doubL She is worthy to be the friend 
of Augusta. But let me not use that name 
with a familiarity that 1 dare not adopt 
were abe present; for, ooiwitbstandiag hei 
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youth and inexperience, never yet did a 
woman preserve a more dignified reserve 
than Lady Annandale — a reserve that em- 
anated from the inherent modesty of her 
nature. 

I wander about at night like a disturbed 
spirit, and find myself continually in Gros- 
venor Square, gazing on the house that 
contains this sufiering angel. The whole 
of the side where Lord Vernon's house 
stands is covered with straw; the knocker 
is tied up; and the entire mansion has an 
air of gloom and desolation which chills 
my heart It was in that house, which 
now presents so dull and cheerless an as- 
pect, that a few weeks ago, I saw (his 
lovely creature, in all the bloom of health 
and youth. How looks she nowl Bowed 
down by shame and sorrow; for, well do I 
know, that even the consciousness of her 
innocence will not enable her to support 
the false, the insulting suspicions, to 
which her honor is exposed; and by me! — 
me, who should have shielded it from even 
the shadow of a doubt. I have been her 
bitterest, cruellest enemy; and she must 
loathe me, when she reflects on the irrepa- 
rable injury I have inflicted on her. 

I never go out during the day, or receive 
any visits. I could not bear, in such a 
crisis, to meet the eye of curiosity, or to 
have my looks or manner commented upon, 
and cited as presumptive proofs of the 
truth or falsehood of the vile charge against 
that honor I know to be so spotless. To 
affect a cheerfulness utterly repugnant to 
my feelings, would be impossible; and the 
gloomy despondency I cannot shake off, 
would be considered as evidence of guilt. 

world! world! how often are your con- 
clusions erroneous! and how prone are you 
to attribute the vilest motives to actions, 
where guilt never was imagined! 

I destroy all the newspapers that refer 
to this foul libel; and writhe m affony when 

1 reflect how many thousands of them will 
circulate in the various parts of the globe, 
disseminating far and wide these infamous 
aspersions on the fame of this angel: and 
I—/ am the cause of all this! Belter could 
I have borne that she had died while yet 
ber reputation was as stainless as is her 
life, than live to see her name profaned, 
and made the subject of the ribald jests of 
the vile and vicious. 

Bear with me, my dear Mordaunt; and 
believe me ever yours, 

Nottingham. 
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THE COUirrESS OF DXLAWARD TO THE EARL 
OF DELAWARD. 

We reached this place last evening, my 
beloved; and most melancholy was our 
arrival. When we came within view of 
the park, my poor dear friend begged me 
to assist her to rise from her recumbent 
position. 

** How thankful ought I to be, Mary,** 
said she, ** at being permitted to reach home 
ere I die. How verdant, how serene, how 
lovely, every thing here appears! See 
how the glorious sun has tinged the land- 
scape, and now behold his last rays are 
shedding a golden light on the oriel win- 
dow of the church — thatchurch, dear friend, 
where I shall soon repose. How often 
have I entertained this thought of late, and 
longed to take up my everlasting rest tlierOf 
away from all the dishonor and shame that 
have rendered life insupportable! How 
calm, how beautiful it looks! Never did 
weary traveller hail the end of his toilsome 
voyage with a more thankful spirit than I 
do the approaching termination of mine* 
You will think it a puerile feeling, dear 
Mary, yet, nevertheless, it gives me com- 
fort that my earthly remains will repose in 
a spot where no harsh eye will fall on my 
grave, and where those only who have 
known and loved me since my birth will 
dwell on it. They will not believe me 
guilty: no, a moiher*8 purity and a father*8 
honor will vouch to them for the innocence 
of her who so lately left her happy hoine« 
and who so soon returned to it, blighted ia 
fame and health, to leave it no more. Yes, 
the returning so accompanied, supported 
by parents, loved and honored by all; and 
cheered by the presence of the dear and 
faithful friend of her infancy, whose whole 
life is an unsullied page of brightest virtue 
—yes, this is to be blessed! Your pres- 
ence proves my freedom from guilt to all 
here; and I thank you, Mary, with a heart 
overflowing with gratitude and affection, 
for this invaluable proof of friendship.** 

The old gray-headed servants met us at 
the door, sorrow imprinted on every face. 
My poor Augusta had a faint smile for 
each, but she was too much exhausted to 
speak; and we bore her to the cheerful 
apartment she had always occupied in other 
and happier days. I cannot tell vou, my 
beloved, how much the sight of this cham- 
ber agitated me, by recalling to memory 
the blooming creature, full of life and hope, 
whom I haaso often, and so lately, beheld 
in it; and thas forcing me to contrast that 
bright Tisioo with the pale and fragile b^ 
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ingr before me* on whose brow the charac- 
ters of death are but too plainly traced. 
There she lay reclined on the sofa, her 
longr lids closed, and large drops stealing 
from beneath them down her still beautiful 
face. When she had gained some degree 
of composure, and found herself again 
alone with me, her eyes wandered all over 
the room, fixing, with a tender interest, on 
every object; and she said— 

** It is strange, dear friend, that, on look- 
ing around me here, I could almost fancy 
that all that has occurred within the last few 
months has been a fearful dream, fvery 
thing appears so exactly as in former happy 
times. Ah, there is nothing changed but 
me!" 

&>he wept on my bosom for a few mi- 
ntites; but hearing the step of her mother, 
shn endeavored to subdue her emotions, 
although I observed that the watchful eye 
of afTection had auickly discovered them. 

** Mother,'* said Augusta, ** let me see 
good Dr. Wilmington early to-morrow, and 
receive the sacrament from his hands. I 
wish that you, and my father too, should 
share this consolation with me; and you 
also, dear friend," she added, turning to 
me. **I feel so tranauil, so happy, now 
that I am in my home** — and she embraced 
her mother — *' that 1 long to render thanks 
to the Almighty, who has listened to my 
prayers, and vouchsafed this blessing.** 

8he exuressed a hope that her father 
would enable her to bequeath a provision 
of five thousand pounds to Miss Montres- 
8or, and pay a yearly allowance to the 
nurse of Lord Annandale*s son as an in- 
centive to her to take care of the child. 

** Poor Caroline Montressor!** said she; 
** it is so painful to be wholly dependent 
on her aunt,** (for Augusta knows not that 
Mrs. Wickenham is no more,) **and it is 
dangerous to be poor, when the principles 
are not deeply fixed. Let this donation, 
dearest mother, be notified to her, as a last 
proof of my regard.'* 

1 am sure that if Augusta desired them 
to bestow half their fortune on any one, 
these adoring parents would instantly con- 
sent to her desire; for their only source of 
comfort seems to exist in a compliance 
with her wishes. You shall hear from me 
again to-morrow, mj beloved; until then, 
adieu. 

Augusta has had a tranquil night, and 
appears more composed. 81ie desired that 
all the old servants might be permitted to 
be present when she received the sacra- 
ment. Her wish was obeyed; aod a more 



touching sight it would be impossible to 
imagine than that of this angelic creatorOf 
reduced almost to a breathing shadow, re- 
clined on the sofa, with her father, mother* 
and myself, bending over her, and all tho 
gray-headed domestics kneeling around. 

** Before I receive the sacred elements 
you are about to administer to me, Dr. 
Wilmington,** said she, ** I wish, in the 
presence of all these mortal witnesses, and 
m the presence of that merciful God, to 
whom the secrets of all hearts are known, 
to declare, with the lips of a d^ing woman, 
my perfect innocence of the crime of which 
I am accused; and my deep and heartfelt 
contrition for having, by a want of pru- 
dence and decorum, lent a semblance of 
probability to the charge. 1 avow the er- 
ror of my conduct, in having too much dis- 
regarded worldly opinion; and ask pardon 
of Almighty God, for having fnrnished 
cause foe scandal, dnd led those who have 
condemned me to form erroneous conclu- 
sions.** 

There was not a dry eye in the room; 
even that of the venerable pastor was 
dimmed with tears, as he witnessed this 
act of humility in one whoso besetting 
sin he knew to be pride. 

** I wish, also,** resumed Augusta, ** to 
express my contrition at not having taken 
the pains that every wife should take to 
conciliate her husband, as I, too late, feel 
that had I done so, mine never would hate 
condemned me unheard.** 

He administered the sacrament to her, 
of which we also partook; but not until 
he had given us one of the most impres- 
sive and touching discourses that ever fell 
from human lips. 

Augusta is now asleep; a blessed calm 
seems spread over, and a faint smile plays 
on her pale lip; the rays of the setting son 
have penetrated through the muslin cur- 
tains, casting a bright shade of rose over 
every object around, and tinging her face 
with a radiance that renders it of almost un- 
earthly beauty. No, never, in the bright- 
est days of health, did 1 behold her so 
lovely as at this moment. She moves— I 
must leave you. 

Alas! my dear, dear friend is no more! 
She passed away from this life without a 
struggle or sigh; and is now, I humbly 
trust, an angel in heaven. Though pre- 
pared to lose her, I tliought not that she 
was so soon tu leave us; and I feel the 
blow more poignantly, because 1 thought 
it more distant. I left oflT writing to yoa 
on seeing her mo? e; and, on approaemog 
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her, disooYered that she had ceased to 
breathe. Her poor father entered a mo- 
ment after, and found that 1 had faint- 
ed. Do not be alarmed about me, dearest; 
1 am better now; and having to assist 
good Dr. Wilmington in endeavoring to 
console the heart stricken parents of my 
lost friend, I feel the exertion most bene- 
ficial to me. 

Never was there any thincr more touch- 
ing than the appearance of Augusta in 
the sleep of death. An expression of 
beatitude is impressed on her calm and 
marble-like face, that renders it almost di- 
▼ine; and a stranger would suppose that 
she could not have numbered above twelve 
or thirtepn years. When I behold her with 
that heavenly countenance, my grief be- 
comes acute; for there is something in- 
expressibly soothing in dwelling on that 
angelic fare. Poor dear Lord and Lady 
Vernon find the same consolation, and 
have sent express for two of the best ar- 
tists from London, to make a picture, and 
a cast, from which a bust is to be executed 
of her. How I wish you, my beloved, 
were here to see her! for never before did 
death assume so lovely, so blessed an as- 
pect. Who, that could behold that tran- 
quil brew, and angelic repose, could 
imagine the anguish that has preyed upon 
her pore heart during the last few weeks? 
But she has escaped from it now, and is 
in that blessed kingdom where ** the 
wicked ceasa from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest;" where we, I humbly 
trust, may one day be united to her. 

Ever your own 

Mart. 



FROM THE MARQOKSS OF NOTTIlfGHAM TO 
■DWARD MORDAUNT, KSQ. 

MoRDAOirr, I have destroyed her! — she 
is no more! — and I — I who fancied I knew 
her — could indulge the vain hope, even 
Qutil the last that she would have borne 
up against the stain attempted to be cast 
on her honor. It was my mad passion 
that drew shame and degradation on ht^r 
name; it was / who consigned this pure 
and lovely being to an untimely grave, 
leaving her parents childless, to mourn 
their misplaced confidencH in one so wholly 
unworthy as I have proved myself to be. 
Of her innocence they never could have a 
doubt — as who could, that really knew 
hert — but of my weak and wicked con- 
ductf in paying her those eontiouai and 



marked attentions, to which no married 
woman can be subjected without a loss of 
reputation, they can form but one opinion; 
and that one my conscience tells me, I 
have but too well merited. 

1 am leaving England — perhaps for 
ever. My mind is so tortured that I can 
arrange no plans. Oh! why had I not 
courage to fly from her when 1 first dis* 
covered the state of my hearti — But no; 
selfish and cruel as even the most obdurate 
could be, thoughtless of aught save my 
own gratification, I continued to hover 
round her until my passion became too 
evident, and thns lent a color to the false 
charges agrainst her. Never, never can I 
forgive myself! /, who could not bear to 
absent myself from her presence for a few 
hours, must now learn to bear the soul- 
harrowing conviction, that 1 shall see her 
no more; that she, the loveliest, the purest 
of her sex, is in the early grave to which 
my unworthy passion has conducted her. 
i embark for Spain to-morrow. I can 
write no more. Your unhappy friend, 

NoTTUfOHAM. 



MISS MOMTRKSSOR TO LA MARQUISE DB 
VILLEROI. 

I AMR wretch indeed, Delphine, and the 
measure of my crimes is toll. Augusta 
the lovely, the pure, the wronged Augusta 
is no more; ana has found in death a re- 
fuge from the shame my vile plots brought 
on her name. Fool, fool, that I was, not 
to have foreseen, that a being of a nature 
like hers never could have supported a 
suspicion of dishonor. 

/ have destroyed her! /, whom she 
loved and trusted, and who should hava 
shielded her from the breath of evil, was 
the serpent who deliberately coiled around 
her heart to sting it mortally. There is a 
weight of guilt on my soul that oppresses 
it beyond endurance. 1 loathe my own 
existence; and am filled with self-abhor- 
rence, by reflections that pursue me, night 
and day, with unremitting bitterness^ 
fternally suggesting the recollection of 
this lovely creature, as she was when I 
first used my evil infloence over her inno- 
cent mind, which not all my arts could 
corrupt, and whom,by my fiend-like machi- 
nations, I have sent, in a few short months 
to an early grave, as a refuge from the 
shame I had brought on her. 

l*his fatal intelligence was communi- 
cated to me by Laid Auiandala. Efea 
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he, senseless as he is, is shocked; for he 
helieyed not that she was seriously ill. If 
he knew who it was that destroyed her! 
And he offers me consolation, too; dwells 
on my indtilnrence towards her errors, and 
the kind excuses I made for her when he 
had discovered her grnilt! Oh, this un- 
merited praise, how it pierces my heart! 
—that heart which could, with unexam- 
pled and malicious cruelty, steel itself 
against the pleading of humanity, and 

{persevere in destroying so pure, so guile- 
ess a creature. 

1^ Lord Annandale says, that he has given 
orders to stop all legal proceedings, now 
that death has released him from a mar- 
riage he wished to dissolve; and that as 
soon as a decent time shall have elapsed 
he will cajl on me for the fulfilment of 
my promise of hecoming his. Little does 
this weak man dream of the difference be- 
tween the innocent being he has repudiat- 
ed, and the guilty one he would take to 
his arms. Little thinks he, that the one 
on whose brow he would place the coronet 
of his ancestral line, is the crouching, 
tremblincr slave of a low rufBan; a wretch, 
whose hands are steeped in blood, and 
whose lips may, at any hour, stamp dis- 
grace and infamy on the future Countess 
of Annandale. 

Let me come to you, Delphine, and rest 
heneath your roof until 1 become a wife, 
and entitled to some legal protection. 
Here, I have no friend — nay, no one to 
whom I could give the term, even in its 
hroad sense, except the Comtesse Hohen- 
linden; and her house, the scene of con- 
tinual gaiety and dissipation, would be 
no fit abode for me under my present cir- 
cumstances. Let me have a line, to say 1 
may come, and I shall instantly leave Eng- 
land, where every object reniinds me of 
all that I wish to forget— my crimes, and 
their punishment. Once the wife of Annan- 
dale, I will become a different creature; 
my new duties shall be scrupulously per- 
formed, my past sins deeply repented; and 
atoned. 

There may be still pardon for gtiilt even 
dark as mine; and if that wretch, whose 
power hanga threatening over me, like the 
sword of Damocles suspended but by a 
thread, molests me not, I may again know 
peace on earth. 

A letter has this moment arrived, ap- 
prising me that Augusta has secured me 
^ve thousand pounds, as a last token of 
regard. To w»c, — who betrayed — who 
destroyed her ! This is one of the re- 
wards of my crime: it is the price of the 



blood of my victim! And she could 
think of me — dear, suffering angel ! and 
that kindly, too, even when the hand 
of death was on her; while I was antici- 
pating the succession to her position, and, 
for the attainment of this evil object, not 
hesitating to sacrifice her fame, and, conse- 
quently, her life. 

This last act of hers has flooded my 
heart with tenderness which runs over at 
my eyes; and I feel relieved by the tears 
that seem inexhaustible. Would that I 
could shed them upon your bosom, Del- 
phine ! and that you could speak comfort 
to the tortured heart of your 

Caroline. 



MISS MONTRESSDR TO LA MARQUIS DC 
VILLEROI. 

The papers have announced to me, ehcre 
Delphine, that the unfortunate man arrest^ 
ed for the murder of my poor aunt has 
been tried, found guilty, and condemned to 
death. Oh, gracious God ! how bitter 
are my feelings at the reflection that / 
knew liis innocence — that a word of mine 
might have saved him, and that 1 dared not 
utter it! How dreadful, how appcllingt 
to know that the existence of a fellow- 
creature depends on me, and be denied 
the power of saving him ! Here is an- 
other crime added to the fearful catalogue 
of mine^ — another life, whioh 1 have beea 
the means of sacrificing ! Where, where 
will the fatal consequences of my guilt 
end ? 1 caimot banish the terrible thought 
from my mind, that the blood of this inno- 
cent man rests on my head. In what a 
labyrinth of guilt do I find mvself entan- 
gled — ono crime following fast on the 
steps of the other ! 1 wonder 1 do not lose 
my senses, and almost wish I did; for 
madness, if it produced obliviousness of 
thit< last year, would be preferable— oh, 
how infinitely preferable ! — to reason. 

Imagination pictures this unfortunate 
man, led forth to the scene of his death; 
his white locks waving in the breeze; his 
tottering limbs bending beneath the weight 
of his languid frame, and his eyes turned 
towards that heaven, where, alone, he be- 
lieves his innocence to be known. 1 see 
his wretched wife and children, bowed 
down by despair and anguish, surrounded 
by an unpityingjcrowd, who, believing him 
culpable, sympathise not with the grief of 
his famify. 1 see him launched into eter- 
nity, to meet from his God that mercy de- 
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nied him on earth; while /— /« who know 
his innocence, and might have saved him, 
have allowed him to be sacrificed! In 
utter liopelessness, I have thrown myself 
upon my Icnees before that Power whose 
might I feel, bnt whose clemency I hardly 
dare to supplicate — for I am steeped in 
guilt that almost defies hope. What 
atonement can be made to the widow and 
orphans? what can eflface the indelible 
shame inflicted on their guiltless ]i?es, by 
the crime affixed to their equall? guiltless 
father! I tremble in dismay before the 
terrors of an avenging God, whose mer- 
cies I have slighted in the hours of prospe- 
rity, but whose wrath I dare not anticipate. 

I loathe life, poisoned as it is bv the 
consciousness ot crimes that render it 
nearly insupportable; yet 1 turn with fear 
and trembling from death — that passage to 
an eternity of punishment, which con- 
science tells me I have but too deeply 
merited. My dreams are haunted by the 
sweet face of the angelio Augusta—- her 
whom I so ruthlessly condemned to an un- 
timely grave; the stern and reproachful 
countenance of my murdered aunt looks 
menacingly at me; and the assassin's wild 
and demoniacal lau^h rings in my ear, as 
he threatens me with exposure and infa- 
my. Oh, God ! oh, God ! how long can 
nature sustain this torture t 

Pity me, Del phine— though I am unwor- 
thy of pity, for my life has been one con- 
tinued career of selfishness and turpitude; 
and it is only lately that I have awakened 
to a sense of the faults that have plunged 
me in guilt, from the depths of which no 
ray of hope is visible. It is solely by the 
aid of opiates that 1 have been able to pro- 
cure sleep for some months. How my 
health has not sunk under the weight of 
remorse and regret that oppresses me, 
seems miraculous: but it is only the good 
and beloved who are snatched away: the 
bad and unloved are left on earth as a pun- 
ishment and an example. 

My maid has just told me that the young 
man who was to have married the daugh- 
ter of my itoor aunt*s faithful steward, 
renounced her, on hearing the charge 
against her father; and as she was deeply 
attached to him, his desertion has preytfd 
•o hea?ily upon her, that, even before the 
condemnation of her father, her health had 
become so impaired as to leave little hope 
of her recovery. This, also, is one of the 
results of my not having declared his inno- 
cence! But when will the results of my 



Crimea terminate I 



Adiea! adieo! 



FROM hk MABQ17ISE DE VILLIROI TO MlSt 
MONTRESaOR. 

Ma elUre Caro/ine.*-— How mncb pain doaa 
it give me to be compelled to tell yon that 
1 cannot receive you again beneath my 
roof! Do yon think I could have been so 
unkind towards the friend of mj youth at 
not to have proposed her coming to ma 
immediately on the death of her aunt, had 
not a cruel and insurmountable obstacla • 
oppo8ed*it? You know, ehere aime, when 
you left France, that the expenses of oar 
vast establishment had greatly embarrassed 
our finances; but, alas! you did not kno#< 
that the passion for gammg, so fatally in- 
dulged in by my husband, had totally 
ruined us. A/aiiMiii, after having repeatedly 
assisted to retard the ruin that threatened* 
at length became wearied by such frequent 
demands on her liberality; and, influenced 
by le Pere Maubois, who, I formerly told 
you, had acquired a perfect dominion over 
her, has retired to Italy, attended by him, 
and has there fixed her abode, refusing to 
lend us anv further aid. 

Reduced to positive want— having no 
longer the means of supporting our estab* 
lishment, or paying our creditors, )a 
Duchesse de Chateauneuf, the aunt of mj 
husband, has received us beneath her roof* 
after having made a thousand humiliating 
stipulations; the most bitter of all, that of 
never permitting you to enter her house* 
You may remember, chert amie^ how much 
she disliked you ever since she detected 
you mimicking her one day before a briU 
liant circle. How well I remember it, 
and how every body laughed ! Next to 
maman^ you were the person she most de- 
tested; and, therefore, you will at onco 
perceive that, depending on her wholly, aa 
we do, it is impossible for us to comply 
with your wishes* You can form no idea 
of the trUtt I fe we lead in her antiquated 
mansion. Roe de Crenelle, in the Faa- 
bourg Su Germains. Would yon believo 
iti she prohibits my receiving the Due do 
Chatillion, or la Comtesse dn Hanieforte, 
to whom, as you know, my hnsband hat 
been so long attached. She will not allow 
either of us to have eeartk of an evening, 
but insists on either of us playing piquii 
with her for half frane». No box at tho 
opera— no visits to the theatres; in short, 
no any thing that is agreeable or rational. 
Then, she nas the very worst cook in 
France; consequently, we have no choico 
iietween being starved or poisoned, so 
execrable is her cuiftne. 1 am confident 
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he, senseless as he is, is shocked; for he 
believed not that she was seriously ill. If 
he knew who it was that destroyed her! 
And he offers me consolation, too; dwells 
on my indulnrence towards her errors, and 
the kind excuses I made for her when he 
had discovered her pfeilt! Oh, this un- 
merited praise, how it pierces my heart! 
i— that heart which could, with unexam- 
pled and malicious cruelty, steel itself 
against the pleading of humanity, and 
persevere in destroying so pure, so guile- 
• less a creature. 

1^ Lord Annandale says, that he has given 
orders to stop all legal proceedings, now 
that death has released him from a mar- 
riage he wished to dissolve; and that as 
soon as a decent time shall have elapsed 
he will cajl on me for the fulfilment of 
my promise of hecoming his. Little does 
this weak man dream of the difference be- 
tween the innocent being he has repudiat- 
ed, and the guilty one he would take to 
his arms. Little thinks he, that the one 
on whose brow he would place the coronet 
of his ancestral line, is the crouching, 
trembling slave of a low rufBan; a wretch, 
whose hands are steeped in blood, and 
whose lips may, at any hour, stamp dis- 
grace and infamy on the future Countess 
of Annandale. 

Let me come to you, Delphine, and rest 
beneath your roof until I become a wife, 
&nd entitled to some legal protection. 
Here, I have no friend — nay, no one to 
whom I could give the term, even in its 
broad sense, except the Comtesse Hohen- 
linden; and her house, the scene of con- 
tinual gaiety and dissipation, would be 
no fit abode for me under my present cir- 
cumstances. Let me have a line, to say 1 
may come, and I shall instantly leave Eng- 
land, where every object reniinds me of 
all that I wish to forget— my crimes, and 
their punishment. Once the wife of Annan- 
dale, I will become a different creature; 
my new duties shall be scrupulously per- 
formed, my past sins deeply repented; and 
atoned. 

There may be still pardon for gtiilt even 
dark as mine; and if that wretch, whose 
power hangs threatening over me, like the 
sword of Damocles suspended but by a 
thread, molests me not, I may again know 
peace on earth. 

A letter has this moment arrived, ap- 
prising me that Augusta has secured me 
^ye thousand pounds, as a last token of 
regard. To tMj — who betrayed — who 
destroyed her ! This is one of the re- 
wards of my crime: it is the price of the 



blood of my victim! And she could 
think of mes— dear, suffering angel ! and 
that kindly, too, even when the hand 
of death was on her; while I was antici- 
pating the succession to her position, and, 
for the attainment of this evil object, not 
hesitating to sacrifice her fame, and, conse- 
quently, her life. 

This last act of hers has flooded my 
heart with tenderness which runs over at 
my eyes; and 1 feel relieved by the tears 
that seem inexhaustible. Would that I 
could shed them upon your bosom, Del- 
phine ! and that you could speak comfort 
to the tortured heart of your 

Carolutx. 



MISS MOlfTRESSrR TO LA MARQUIS DK 
VILLEROI. 

The papers have announced to me, chert 
Delphine, that the unfortunate man arrest- 
ed for the murder of my poor aunt has 
been tried, found guilty, and condemned to 
death. Oh, gracious God ! how bitter 
are my feelings at the reflection that / 
knew his innocence — that a word of mine 
might have saved him, and that 1 dared not 
otter it* How dreadful, how appdiing, 
to know that the existence of a fellow- 
creature depends on me, and be denied 
the power of saving him ! Here is an- 
other crime added to the fearful catalogue 
of mine — another life, which I have been 
the means of sacrificing ! Where, where 
will the fatal consequences of my guilt 
end ? 1 cannot banish the terrible thought 
from my mind, that the blood of this inno- 
cent man rests on my head. In what a 
labyrinth of guilt do I find mvself entan- 
gled — ono crime following fast on the 
steps of the other ! I wonder I do not lose 
my senses, and almost wish I did; for 
madness, if it produced obliviousness of 
thirt last year, would be preferable— ohy 
how infinitely preferable ! — to reason. 

Imagination pictures this unfortunate 
man, led forth to the scene of his death; 
his white locks waving in the breezr; his 
tottering limbs bending beneath the weight 
of his languid frame, and his eyes turned 
towards that heaven, where, alone, he be- 
lieves his innocence to be known. I see 
his wretched wife and children, bowed 
down by despair and anguish, surrounded 
by dU unpiiyingjcrowd, who, believing him 
culpable, sympathise not with the grief of 
his famify. 1 see him launched into eter- 
nity, to meet from his God that mercy de- 
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Died him on earth; while /— /, who know | 
his innocence, and might have saved him, 
have allowed him to be sacrificed! In 
Qtter hopelessness, I have thrown mjself 
upon my knees before that Power whose 
might I feel, bnt whose clemency I hardly 
dare to supplicate — for I am steeped in 
guilt that almost defies hope. What 
atonement can be made to the widow and 
orphans? what can efface the indelible 
shame inflicted on their guiltless lives, by 
the crime affixed to their equall? guiltless 
father! I tremble in dismay before the 
terrors of an avenging God, whose mer- 
cies I have slighted in the hours of prospe- 
rity, but whose wrath I dare not anticipate. 

I loathe life, poisoned as it is bv the 
consciousness ot crimes that render it 
nearly insupportable; yet 1 turn with fear 
and trembling from death — that passage to 
an eternity of punishment, which con- 
science tells me 1 have but too deeply 
merited. My dreams are haunted by the 
sweet face of the angelic Augusta — her 
whom I so ruthlessly condemned to an un- 
timely grave; the stern and reproachful 
countenance of my murdered aunt looks 
menacingly at me; and the assassin's wild 
and demoniacal laugh rings in my ear, as 
he threatens me with exposure and infa- 
my. Oh, God ! oh, God ! how long can 
nature sustain this torture ? 

Pitvme, Delphine — though I am unwor- 
thy of pity, for my life has been one con- 
tinued career of selfishness and turpitude; 
and it is only lately that I have awakened 
to a sense of the faults that have plunged 
me in guilt, from the depths of which no 
ray of hope is visible. It is solely by the 
aid of opiates that 1 have been able to pro- 
cure sleep for some months. Huw my 
health has not sunk under the weight of 
remorse and regret that oppresses me, 
seems miraculous: but it is only the good 
and beloved who are snatched away: the 
bad and unloved are left on earth as a pun- 
ishment and an example. 

My maid has just told me that the young 
man who was to have married the daugh- 
ter of my poor aunt's faithful steward, 
renounced her, on hearing the charge 
against her father; and as she was dt^pTy 
attached to him, his desertion has preyed 
•o heavily upon her, that, even before the 
condemnation of her father, her health had 
become so impaired as to leave little hope 
of her recovery. This, also, is one of the 
results of my not having declared his inno- 
cence! But when will the results of my 
crimes terminate I Adiea ! adieu ! 



FROM hk MABQ17ISE Dl VILLIROI TO M18S 
MONTRESaOR. 

Ma eJUrt Coro/tiif .*>— How much pain doaa 
it give me to be compelled to tell yon that 
I cannot receive you again beneath my 
roof! Do yoo think I could have been so 
unkind towards the friend of mjr youth at 
not to have proposed her coming to me 
immediately on the death of her annt, had 
not a cruel and insurmountable obstaolo • 
opposed*it1 You know, ch^ amse, when 
you left France, that the expenses of our 
vast establishment had greatly embarrassed 
our finances; but, alas! you did not kno# 
that the passion for gaming, so fatally in« 
dulged in by my husband, had totally 
ruined us. Maman^ after having repeatedly 
assisted to retard the ruin that threatened, 
at length became wearied by such frequent 
demands on her liberality; and, influenced 
by le Pere Maubois, who, I formerly told 
you, had acquired a perfect dominion over 
her, has retired to Italy, attended by him, 
and has there fixed her abode, refusing to 
lend us anv further aid. 

Reduced to positive want— 4iaving no 
longer the means of supporting our estab* 
lishment, or paying our creditors, la 
Duchesse de Chateauneuf, the aunt of mj 
husband, has received us beneath her roof, 
after having made a thonsand humiliating 
stipulations; the most bitter of all, that of 
never permitting you to enter her house* 
You mhy remember, chtre amity how much 
she disliked you ever since she detected 
you mimicking her one day before a bril- 
liant circle. How well I remember it, 
and how every body laughed ! Next to 
maman^ you were the persou she moc»t de- 
tested; and, therefore, you will at once 
perceive that, depending on her wholly, aa 
we do, it is impossible for us to comply 
with your wishes* You can form no idea 
of the trUie I fe we lead in her antiquated 
mansion. Roe de Crenelle, in the Fau- 
bourg St. Germains. Would yoo believo 
iti she prohibits my receiving the Duo de 
Chatillion, or la Comtesse dn Hauieforte, 
to whom, as you know, my hnsband hat 
been so long attached. She will not allow 
either of us to have SearU of an evenings 
but insists on either of us playing piquk 
with her for half /rancf. No box at the 
opera— no visits to the theatres; in short, 
no any thing that is agreeable or rational. 
Then, she nas the very worst cook in 
France; consequently, we have no choica 
tietween being starved or poisoned, so 
execrable is her cumne. 1 am confident 
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yoa would pity us were yoa to witness 
the privations we endure. 

I am 8urv» noire iante only patronises ns 
to vex maman^ ^ho has thrown us ofT; 
bat, as she is rich and old, we must please 
her, and my husband will be her heir: I 
only hope she will not long keep him an 
eipectant one. Comme c'ait drole^ that 
Miladi Annandale should die because she 
^as suspected ! How strange and exag- 
gerated your compatriots are in their 
notions! Je ne cumprend rien de tout cela. 
I only comprehend that, if every lady in 
Paris who is suspected chose, therefore, to 
die, we should have very fe^ left in 
society. 

Do you know, ma chert amie^ that you 
becr>me tout a fait originale daru wa idees^ 
&nd that you really require to leave your 
land of fogs, and mix with reasonable 
people here, to dispel the ennui, or devils 
blue, as the English say, that have taken 
pOHsession of your brain. You think 
yourself very wicked, guilty of des grands 
crimes^ and you write as the heroines of 
tras^edy speak: but I think you only an 
unlucky^ and not a wicked person; and so 
thinks mon mari, to whom 1 have showed 
your letters. It is the motive, and not the 
results, that constitutes the crime. 

Your first error turned out unfortunately 
—that was simply an indiscretion; and, 
bad not ee mauvau sujet that caught your 
youthful fancy been ruined, and left tans 
«ofi«, he would not have again appeared to 
cast a shadow on the horizon of your pro- 
spects — this I call unlucky. Yihen you 
opened the window, and he entered, you 
bad no evil motive towards your aunt, 
tnalgre she was un peu revecAe,and not un 
peu ennUyeuse. His poverty tempted him 
to take her money and jewels; and his 
safety, probably, urged him to the re^t. 
All this was very unlucky; but Ai» poverty 
was, as I think I have satisfactorily proved, 
the cause of all eetie affaire tragique; and 
you have, consequently, nothing of whi^h 
to accuse yourself that I can see, except 
not having chosen a lover neither likely to 
min himself nor to be ruined — nor capable, 
even in a case of necessity, of strangling 
old ladies. 

With regard to Miladi Annandale, you 
have been, also, unlucky. It is true, the 
triste position in which yon found yourself 
chez madame voire tante, compelled you to 
urge your young friend to a marriage for 
which she had lost all taste: but, had she 
been a reasonable woman, she might have, 
notwithstanding, been very happy; for, 
with a good forumei a briniant position. 



and a weak, indulgent husband, what more 
could she desire? It is not your fault that 
all these agrimens sufficed not to satisfy 
her — the fault rests with herself. She 
falls in love with that imbecile milord^ 
whose stupid name I forget; you wish to 
enable lier to marry him, and take vourself 
the man she dislikes: what could be more 
rational or agreeablel She mars this ja- 
dicious and tVtasihle scheme solely by her 
unaccountable scruples and false notions; 
then, perversely, will not be consoled; and 
consequently— -dies: while you, absurdly, 
blame yourself; as if you, or any other 
reasonaole person, could have possibly 
foreseen such a termination to the comedy 
you had prepared, but which hei entiiemeni 
alone has converted into a tragedy. 

You are unhappy, too, because she has 
left yod an independence. Of all the in- 
comprehensible occurrences which yoa 
have related to me, your contrition on this 
account puzzles my brain the most; for it 
appears to me that such a circumstance 
should only be a cause of rejoicing. You 
say that she was un angel; and, as I havo 
formed no very definite notions of the 
angelic state, I am perfectly willing to 
believe your assertion — especially as sho 
was, certainly, utterly unlike all the women 
1 ever either saw or heard described. Sup- 
posing, then, your classification to be ac- 
curate, the earth, undoubtedly, was no fit 
place for her; and you should, therefore, 
exult that she has repaired to a more con- 
genial sphere, leaving you the possession 
of her terrestrial honors. 

This, chere Caroline, is my philosophy. 
I owe it to you; for you must remember, 
when you first enlightened me, I was the 
slave of certain old-fashioned prejudices, 
which you persuaded me to discard. Ever 
since this period, 1 have endeavored to 
make life as agreeable as possible, leaving 
the rest to chance, which you have taught 
me to believe produces all things tor the 
best. I have always thought, and your 
letters have more fully convinced me, that 
poverty is the cause of every evil. I 
mean, therefore, to eschew this most 
tempting of all the demons to the utmost 
of my power; and as the beouests of your 
aunt, and la romanesoue miladi\ have se- 
cured you a comfortable independence, yon 
are safe, even should* you not marry ee 
faiblt milord. Why abandon the philoso- 
phy you used to he so prood of, and in 
which you took such pains to make roe a 
proficienti If you find England ao dull, 
why not come to Paris, and establish 
yourself with some one of the marty damn 
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de haul rang^ ruinies^ who would be too 
happy to enact the rdle of chaperon until 
ycu marryl 

^dieu^ chere amief Mtm mart fw'a charge 
de vouif dire mille choscs aimablea de ea part, 
Wrire !o me often, and believe me always 

Votre umie devoxiee 
Dklphinb, Marquise de Villeroi. 



down a system of conduct for my future 
life, which, if it redeem not my past 
crimes, will, at least, be a security against 
the committal of any future ones. 
Adieu ^ chere Delphinc! Votre umie^ 

Caroline. 



MISS MONTRESSOR TO LA MARQUISE DE 
TILLERUI. 

It is now a year since I have written 
to you, chere Delphine: your last letter 
gave me so much pain by its philosophy 
— that pernicious philosophy, which 1 shall 
ever accuse myself of having instilled into 
you — that 1 had not spirits to write to you 
of aught hut my regrets, and in these you 
have convinced me you take no interest, 
have no sympathy. 

Oh, Delphine! that philosophy failed 
me the moment when, wounded and de- 
Bpairina, I tried to lean on it for consola- 
tion. It stood revealed to me shorn of all 
its sophistry, and hideous in its deformity; 
to remorse it could give no answer* to 
grief no balm. It seemed like some chi- 
mera dire; the creation of an excited brain, 
that mocked my anjguish, and added to 
my despair. , When 1 discovered its fal- 
lacy, Delphine, 1 shuddered at recollect- 
ing that you, also, were its dupe, that / 
had made yon so, and I prayed for power 
to exorcise this fool spirit from the breast 
into which I had introduced it. I pray 
80 still, and entreat yoa to believe that 
nothing but unhappiness can await those 
who trust in it. as I know from bitter, 
bitter experience. 

Every line in your letter was a dagger 
that pierced my soul, and the wounds bled 
not the less that ) had famished the 
weapon. 

In a week I am to bifcome the wife of 
Lord Aunandale, to take the place of 
that an^rel whom I destroyed. I shall fear 
to see her in all the rooms which she once 
occupied; and my heart melts into tender- 
ness before the visions my fancy creates, 
as 1 behold her approving the change in 
my sentiments — a change that the would 
have hailed with such satisfaction. 

I have been living in solitude during the 
last year, in a cottage near Richmond. I 
have read much, and thought more — I 
hope not without profit. I have renounced 
all faith in the pernicious doctrines that 
so long perverted my mind, and have laid 



FROM LA MARQUISE DE VILLEROI TO MISS 
MONTRESSOR. 

It prave me great pleasure, ma chhre 
Caroline, to see your hand-writing again, 
after so lon^ and unaccountable a silence* 
Vraiment c*ltoit bien mechante dc voire part^ 
to leave me so long in ignorance of your 
destiny. You deserve a severe lecture; 
but, as I have nearly as great a dislike to 

fiving as receiving such proofs of interest, 
shall spare yon, hoping this generosity 
on my side will be rewarded by a more 
regular correspondence on yours. 

And so yon are on the eve of being 
transformed Into Madame la Comtessc 
d'Annandale, 1 wish you joy with all 
my heart; and, I trust, that your new 
position will bestow on you all the hap- 
piness th^it wealth, station, and the vari- 
ous agremens you possess ought to secure. 
That they may do so, let me counsel yoa 
to abandon the romantic and exaggerated 
notions you have lately acquired — notions 
peculiar to vourcountry women; and which 
tend to render them dissatisfied with the 
actual and positive good within their reach, 
because it falls short of some fancied one 
of which they have dreamed, or read in 
romances. 

You have been of late disposed to 
view all en noir. — This is neither wise 
nor philosophical, and, because I bantered 
you on this sombre tendency, you cease 
to write to me. Yoa have suff«^red an 
excited imagination to represent le Che- 
valier de Carency as the fearful hero of 
a melo-draroe, instead of a mauvaia aujef, 
which he is; and you then become ter- 
rified at the phantom which you have 
yourself created. Had yoa assailed him 
with ridicule, of which all men, and es- 
pecially vain ones, are so susceptible, Ae 
would have been more tractable, and you, 
chere Caroline, would have suffered less 
annoyance. 

Maia ^ preaent^ tout eda eatfinu and the 
brillianoy of your new position will con- 
sole you for the troubles of the past. 
Would that I could tell you that mine was 
ameliorated since I last wrote to yoo* 
HUobJ it is any thing bat agreeable; bnt» 
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dwellinj; on the subject will not render 
it 1(*88 painful, I will spare you and myself 
the useles chagrin of recapitulating my 
grievances. 

apropos of grievances, man pauvre Flo- 
Testan, is still tormented by his abomina- 
ble creditors, who menace him with ar- 
rest. Mais le chtr hommt a'amuse toujm$rs, 
maigri tout cela. He is really a philoso- 
pher, and reduces to practice what otherv 
mdopt only in theory. His embarrass- 
ments are a great source of discomfort to 
me; for, independently of their frequently 
depriving me of the pleasure of his socie- 
ty, by compelling his absence, iu order to 
avoid his creditors, it furnishes his tire- 
some aiint with an excuse for prohibiting 
me from entering into general society: as 
if my staying at home, which ennuiet 
me to death, could pay poor Florestan's 
debts. Mdit que vouUz-vout? Old peo- 
ple, and, above all, old aunts, are invari- 
ably stupid, and prone to torment, and ne- 
yer are at all amusing, except on the stage, 
when their peculiarities are mU en evi- 
dence. 

The lectures of madame la dueheeae^ ma 
iante* are interminable; and, now that 
Florestan is not, as hitherto, present to 
share them, they fall still more heavily on 
me. The house resembles nothing but a 
convent, which, of the two, wou4d be less 
disagreeable, for the abbess would not 
have the knowledge of my past indiscre- 
tiouH to convert Into a theme for homilies 
and reproaches, wliich form the constant 
subject of ma tante*a conversation. Mau 
je V0U8 demands pardon^ ma ehere^ pour 
90U9 avoir ennuyi avee eette triste tirade.' I 
really had determined on not entering on 
my domestic chagrins, hut some few have 
escaped from my pen; be grateful that I 
have stopped so soon. 

I wish you would induce milord to come 
to Paris, that I might again embrace you; 
and assure you, viva voce, how truly I am 

Ha ehere Caroline's Jimie devouie, 
Dblpbimk, Marquise oe Villeboi. 



THE COimTESS Or AKNANDALI TO LA 
MABQUISI DE TILLBROI. 

Tou know not how mneh it pains me, 
ma ehire Delphine, to discover, by your 
last letter, that Floresuo is menaced with 
8u Pelagic, and you scarcely less than a 
prisoner in the sombre residence of his 
aoot. 1 eotitat joor acceptance of the aa- 



closed sum: any banker at Paris will give 
you gold for the bank-note; and do not im- 
agine that, by its acceptance, yoa put me 
to the least inconvenience; I am only too 
happy to be of use to one for whom 1 en- 
tertain so sincere a regard. 

It is a great relief to my feelings that 
we have come to spend the first mrnth of 
our wedded life at Annandale Castle — a 
fine seat of my husband's, where Aiignsta 
has never been. Here is no portrait, no 
memorial of her, to remind me that she 
ever existed; nothing, save the never-dy- 
ing, still, small voice of conscience, which 
incessantly reproaches me. 

Lord Annandale is all kindness — all 
affection: and every thing around me is 
marked by a splendor and taste that might 
satisfy the most ambitious and fastidious 
of my sex. Now, therefore, for the first 
time, I am mistress of the rank and wealth 
for which I have so long sighed; and for 
the attainment of which I have committed 
such fearful crimes. Yet, 4o I enjny the 
coveted baubles, now that they are minet 
Alas, no! the thought of how they have 
been obtained destroys all; and gladly-^ 
oh, how gladly! would I exchange them 
for obscurity, could I obtain peace of mind. 

The husband who cherishes me and 
smiles on me would turn away in horror, 
knew he my crimes, or that ho was the dnpe 
to my arts: and the very attendants, who 
approach roe with such reverential defer- 
ence, would shrink back if they only 
dreamed of the turpitude of the new-made 
bride. I am forced to exert every energy 
to conceal the depression of my spirits— a 
depression attributed by Lord Annandale 
to a nervous illness, brought on by the aw- 
ful death of my aunt, and increased by 
that of Augusta. He often compliments 
me on my sensibility (think what I must 
feel at such unmerited commendations!) 
and redoubles his attentions, in order to 
subdue oby sadness. 

He is, naturally, a kind-hearted and 
good-natured man, with gentle and agree- 
able manners; his onlj failing, and it is a 
venial one too, is his excessive vanity, 
which has led him into situations in which 
his morals have been injured, and his sen- 
sibility blunted. He is so grateful for the 
high opinion of his mental and personal 
qualifications which he believes me to en- 
tertain, that his complaisance and indul- 
gence for me are unbounded, and his gene- 
rosity equally so. 

Yesterday he presented me with the 
family diamonds, which are magnificent. 
How many thoughts did the sight of them 
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recall! Well do I remember, when, the day 
previous to Augusta's wedding, I was 
dwelling with longing and envious eyes on 
their dazzling lustre, now she turned away, 
regardless of them; and only answered me 
with tears, when I expressed my astOD- 
ishment that she could be so insensible to 
the pleasure of possessing them. 

They are now mine; but do they give m« 
pleasure? Alas! no; for they remind me, 
that, to obtain them, I have lost a jewel 
bejond all price — the peace that a con- 
science free from guilt bestows. 

When I look round on the stately sa- 
loons, splendid pictures, and magnificent 
furniture, of this fine castle, 1 almost won- 
der that, being its mistress, I can be other- 
wise than happy; yet, too late I find, that 
the splendor purchased by wicked schemes, 
and successful artifices, can never give 
happiness. I forget the end in the means 
used to attain it; and turn with disappoint- 
ment from possessions which cannot ban- 
ish the sense of remorse from my mind. 

Yet, I am not ungrateful to Lord Annan- 
dale — far from it. Nay, more; a warmer 
feeling of gratitude than I ever thought 1 
should experience towards him fills my 
heart. It is a mingled sentiment of pity 
for his being the dupe of the plot I have 
practised upon him, and thankfulness for 
the aflTection with which he treats me. I 
wish to repay him, by every exertion in 
my power for his welfare and happiness ; 
and think, that if there be still a chance of 
peace for me on earth, it rests on the fulfil- 
ment of the duties my new position de- 
mands. When he tenderly reproaches me 
for my altered character and unusual gravi- 
ty, I feel the color rise to my cheeks, and 
▼ainly endeavor to assume the semblance 
of gaiety; but I cannot lon^ sustain the 
eflfort, and my spirits soon droop again. 

He expresses alarm for my health, and 
proposes change of climate ; bat what 
change of climate o"" scene can ever banish 
from my memory the fatal recollections 
that poison my existence, and dash the 
cup of peace from my thirsty and fevered 
lips? 

Adieu, chere Delphine! voire amie^ 

Caroline. 



THE COUNTESS OF ANN AND ALE TO LA 
MARQUISE DE VILLEROI. 

Delphine, Delphine, I am lost! The as- 
sassin is here»-he has found me! and well 
do 1 know that neither the arm of love, 



nor the protection of our princely house- 
hold, can shield me from this fiend in hu- 
man shape. 

I was regaining some portion of my lost 
peace — ;the present was less bitter, the fu- 
ture less frowning; and I began to hope 
that, by a deep contrition for the past, and 
a strict fulfilment of my new duties, I might 
ultimately obtain pardon from the Almigh- 
ty. But it was not to be; for me there is 
no peace either here or hereafter: and ter^ 
ror, vague yet irresistible, palsies my 
nerves! 

I \eU, my chamber this morning with 
spirits less depressed than usual. The day 
was beautiful, and all nature seemed re>- 
joicing. When I looked on the vast woods 
around this princely domain, and the 
countless herds of deer, grazing on the 
green lawns that intersperse them, the re- 
pose and grandeur of the scene delighted 
me; and I remembered, with pleasure, that 
this noble spot called me mistress. Its 
lord joined me on the terrace, and, marking 
the pleasure with which I gazed on the 
view, he drew me more aflfectionately to 
his side, and whispered kind, fond wordSf 
expressive of his increased partiality to 
Annandale Castle, now that it had pleased 
me, and become a witness of his happi- 
ness. 

How soothing is affection! and how do 
those who, like ma, have known little of 
this sweetener of life, turn, with awakened 
tenderness, to him who administers the 
cordial! Put why do 1 dwell on this nowl 
Alas! I cling to the memory of this bright 
morning, dnd the hopes I then dared to in- 
dulge, as the last remnant of domestie 
peace; for the destroyer is at hand, and for 
his victim there is no escape. 

Soon after breakfast, my husband pro- 
posed driving me in a pony phston; and 
we entered it, in cheerful spirits. Having 
proceeded through the beautiful groundSv 
he wished to show me a picturesque point 
of view at the other side of a neighboring 
village; in passing through which we suo^ 
denly came on Asm whose sight nearly de- 
prived me of reason. Hearing the wheels 
of a carriage, he turned round quickly, and 
as I caught his glance, I uttered a piercing 
shriek, and fell back, nearly taint ing. 
Lord Annandale instantly stopped, and, m 
the kindest way, inquired the cause of my 
alarm; which, when I had recovered, I at- 
tributed to the sight of a child runninff 
across the road, and my fears that it woula 
be trampled by the horses. * 

I proposed returning to the castle, feel- 
ing too much agitated and unwell to con* 
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she had deliTered the parcel; she said she 
had, and ** hoped madame la comiesse woald 
prohibit that strange and fearful man from 
cominsf a^in, as some of the men-ser- 
yants had made such disagreeable obser- 
vations on his visits." 

While she was yet speaking, Lord An- 
nandale tapped at the door, and entered, 
looking discomposed and offended. 

*^ I must ask you, my dear Lady An- 
nandale," said he, ** to insist on your 
femme de ehambre*9 paying more attention 
to your commands in future; for again has 
her very suspicious-looking and disreputa- 
ble acquaintance been seen here, and with- 
drawing, as 1 am informed, from another 
interview with her." 

I saw that Claudine, though not com- 
prehending more than a few words (my 
nasband having spoken in English,) was 
about to disclaim the acquaintance, and 
ETOW the truth; so, though I trembled with 
emotion, I made a desperate effort to con- 
trol mynelf, and desired Claudine to leave 
the room. She obeyed my maitllate, but 
reluctantly, and in tears, and evidently 
most impatient to justify herself to my 
lord. As soon as she had withdrawn, I 
told him — though how my inventive pow- 
ers could act at such a moment 1 now won- 
der — that the man in question was a near 
relative of Claudine^s that he had been un- 
fortunate, and came to see her for the last 
time previous to leaving England; that 
•he, poor thing, had felt acutely his dis- 
tress, but had promised me to receive him 
no more. 

Lord Annandale was immediately paci- 
fied, pitied poor Claudine, and offered 
•ome money to assist to pay her cousin's 
journey to Italy. Nay, he wished to speak 
to her himself, feeling sorry at having 
spoken harshly on the subject; bat I dis- 
suaded him from this proceeding. 

So here am 1 again, Del phi ne, entered 
into the crooked path of untruth; and com- 

Sromised, to a certain extent, before Clau- 
ine, who will naturally see that there is 
some mystery attached to this man*s vis- 
its which I dare not avow, and the odium 
of which is cast upon her. All this weighs 
me down, but I feel there is no escape; a 
temporary respite 1 may purchase, but 
heaven only knows how short that respite 
may be, or how soon the recklessness of 
this monster may provoke some fearful 
uclandre* 

I have had a most painful and humiliat- 
ing scene with Claudine. She wept pas- 
sionately, complained of being disgraced 



in the eyes of my lord, her repntatioo 
blemished in tite opinion of the servants^ 
and of being treated with insolence by that 
** terrible mauvais sujei^"* as she justly 
pronounced my evil genius to be. 

I had much difficulty in pacifying her; 
was compelled to humble myself to acconv- 
plish it; and the gift of my gold Briguet 
repeater scarcely seemed to console her for 
the accusation of being a friend of him in 
whose hands my fortune, fame, and life* 
are placed. This it is, Delphine, to have 
committed one crime! To what endless 
subterfuges and humiliations does it not 
lead! but all this infamy and peril I must 
hear; and never henceforth can I assert the 
due authority of a mistress over's servant 
in whose custody is the fatal secret, the 
slightest reference to which could, at any 
moment, blanch the cheek, and baffle the 
self-possession, of her guilty and degraded 
mistress. 

Adieu^ there amief voire ' 

Carolinx. 



FROM LA MARQUISE DK VILLIROl TO THX 
COUNTESS OF ANNANDALE. 

Mtlle remercimens^ ma ehere Caroline, for 
your generous and timely assistance. Yoa 
must permit me to consider it as a loan, 
which I trust I may be able, ere long, to 
repay: though I must ever remain vonr 
debtor for the friendship that prompted the 
kindness. 

I am au desespoir at finding that yoa are 
still pursued by that nunutre, De Caren- 
cy: but have you not a law in England, 
which I think 1 have heard of, called an 
alien-bill, or some such term, by which 
you could get this wretch sent oiH of the 
country! Ah/ que je regreite le bon vieux 
temps, when a Uttre de cachet could have 
been obtaiped! 

Mate, en virile, ma bonne amie^ yoa take 
things too much to heart. You are too 
nervous, too easily alarmed; and this timi- 
dity gives De Carency a power over yoa, 
that he will not fail to use to his profit, 
and to yoar continual annoyance — if not, 
ultimately, to your destruction. Prohibit 
your servants from letting any suspicions- 
looking person enter yoar doors; and, if 
he writes to you, commit the letters to the 
flames. Pursue this conduct hut for a 
short tttoe, and he will soon cease to tor- 
ment you. He can gain nothing by expo- 
sing you to Lord Annandale, and would 
risk being afrested; for, in such a despe- 
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rate dilemma, yon, of course, could not 
hesitate to give him up to justice, as the 
assassin of your aunt. 

You could assert, that having; been ac- 
quainted with hidi when he was admitted 
to the best society, you, in pity to his pover* 
ly and degradation, had relieved him: that, 
knowing the severity of your aunt, and 
her dislike to foreigners, you had permit- 
ted him to come at night to receive from a 
window the pecuniary aid you afforded: 
and then detail the fact of his forcible en- 
trance, and the fearful catastrophe that fol- 
lowed. Enfin^ tell the truth in all, except 
the circumstance of his ever having been 
more than a common acquaintance to you; 
and resolutely vow that he has invented 
this tale in order to extort money from you 
by threatening to circulate it, and to terri- 
fy you into a concealment of his guilt. 

To carry my advice into effect demands 
great nerve and self-control; you used to 
possess both, but I fear they have desert- 
ed you now that you most need them. 
Remember you have no other means of 
extricating yourself from the trammels of 
this monster; so take courage, and adopt 
my counsel, and all may yet be well. 

Fauvre Florestan est dans Saint Pelagic^ 
and his cruel aunt refuses to pay his debts. 
I have sent all my jewels to be sold, and 
le duCf eomme un bon ami, is raising money 
to procure his freedom. The first day he 
was arrested I was half dead with sorrow; 
for 1 fancied that my poor Florestan would 
he shut, in a damp dark cell, chained to 
the wall, fed on bread and water, and his 
hands confined. But I find it is no such 
thing: au caniraire^ Lisette, my femme 
de ckambre, whom I sent to him, being too 
ill to go myself, tells me that he has a 
Tery comfortable apartment; had two or 
three friends, who are also confined there, 
to dinnef, un repas tres recherche/ was 
served by a restaurant of the domicile; and 
instead of his hands being secured, they 
are busily employed in playing ecarle all 
the evening. 

In short, as Lisette tells me, he leads a 
iar more agreeable life there than he did 
in this triste maison^ where he, pauvre 
gargon^ was as ennuyi as 1 am. He read 
to hi3 friends the passage of my letter in 
which I detailed the horrors to which I 
fancied he was exposed; and Lisette says 
they laughed heartily at my notions of St. 
Pelagic. How like Florestan — n^est cepaa? 
-»to preserve his gaiety even in a prison! 

Adieu, ma chire Caroline! Remember 
that true philosophy consists in enjoying 
the good one has attained, and not in Ish 

. Voi.IL— «0 ' 



menting the means used for its attainment; 
more especially when such retrospections 
cannot benefit. With your fortune I 
should have nothing to desire^-or, at 
least, not desire any thing long that it 
could supply. 
71m/ a vous^ 
Delphink, Mauquisb de Villeroi. 



FROM THE COUHTKSS OV ANNANDALE TO LA 
MARQUISE DE VILLEROI. 

We have come to London, chere DeU 
phine, to which my husband was sum- 
moned the day after my last letter to you, 
by an express from the ministers, who 
wish him to take oflSce. He is gratified 
by this distinction, and I like it because 
he does; for his affection has awakened a 
reciprocal feeling in my heart, which I had 
thought callous, and steeled against soft 
emotions. But where is the nature that 
can resist the ventle influence of kindnesst 
not in woman's heart, I am sure. 

My first entrance into this house was 
very painful: how many scenes which I 
would wish to efface for ever from my 
memory, did it recall! Lord Annandale 
had considerately changed the arrange- 
ment of the whole house; and the apart- 
ments appropriated to me are not those 
occupied by the dear, the wronged Au- 
gusta. The furniture, too, is all new; so 
that no vestige of its former mistress re- 
mains. Yet she is seldom absent from ro^ 
memory; that recalls her mild and beauti- 
ful face to each apartment where she so 
lately dwelt in innocence and loveliness: 
(i0 gives back the touching sound of her 
•weet voice and affectionate words; and 
renews, too, the carikering reflection, that 
I destroyed her. 

Lord Annandale's son, the child of 
Which she was so fond, was brought to 
me the day after my arrival. He came 
bounding into the room, and rushed to em- 
brace me; but on approaching near enough 
to distinguish my face, he stopped abrupt- 
ly short, and said — '* No, it is not my own 
mamma!" and an expression of deep dis- 
appointment clouded his little face. 

It is clear, he still remembers her. Poor 
dear Augusta! who that ever experienced 
her gentleness and affection, could ever 
forget herl I must not dwell on this 
theme, for every thought connected with 
her, is fraught with sadness. 

Already have all the ancient kabiluiet 
of Annandale House flocked to my doorfi 
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with professions of friendship, and smiles 
of welcome. But they find me changed 
—gravely, if not sadly changed; for I 
know them too well to esteem or respect 
them; and 1 wish to draw round me a 
circle widely different from theirs, com- 
posed of honorable and clever men, and 
virtuous and dignified women. Such are 
not rare in England, though they are not 
frequently to be met with in the circle ar- 
rogating to itself the appellation of exelu- 
tifft — an appellation I trust it will ever re- 
tain — keeping without its pale all the good 
and wise, whose qualities must ever unfit 
them for belonging to it. 

And yet, it was in this demoralised so- 
ciety that a year ago, I was ambitious to 
enter! But what changes may not a year 
produce? I have learned to appreciate 
virtue, by having strayed from its p^th; 
and discovered the hollowness, the defor- 
mity of vice, by having unhappily, ap- 
proached it too nearly. 

How erroneously would persons judge 
of the English character, who formed 
their opinions of it from that class among 
which 1 formerly lived in London — a class 
which affects all the frivolity of French 
society, but which has none of its redeem- 
ing qualities — its gaiety, wit or ease! The 
more conscious 1 am of my own demerits, 
the more do I desire to avoid intimacy 
with those who are unworthy, and to dwell 
henceforth among persons 1 can respect 
and esteem. 

Who can love virtue like those who 
have experienced the misery produced by 
vice! Ah, none! and 1 would fain cling to 
it (though deeply conscious of my unwor- 
thiness,) even as the wrecked mariner 
clings to the shore from which the waves 
are bearing him. 

I am to be presented at court to-morrow, 
and am to wear, for the first time, the family 
Jewels. It seems like yesterday that 1 saw 
poor Augusta wear them on her presenta- 
tion, when her beauty attracted all eyes. 
Where is she now? 6ut I must not dwell 
on this thought. 

An aunt of Lord Annandale is to pre- 
sent me; an excellent old lady, and uni- 
versally beloved and respf'Cted. She was 
absent from England when her nephew 
married poor Augusta, so never saw her: 
which is, perhaps, the reason why she is 
partial to me, not being able to compare 
me with one so every way my superior. 
Lady Wilmington is an especial favorite 
at court, and numbers among her friends 
the most estimable of the aristocracy. 



whose acquaintance she has already pro? 
cured for me. 

The Comtesse of Hohenlinden has lell 
England, which I rejoice at; and her 
coterie here console themselves for the hu- 
miliating flatteries they administered to 
her when present, by the lavish abase 
they bestow on her in her absence. Lord 
Annandale has>quite set his heart on my 
making a brilliant appearanae to-morrow; 
he hat) even superintended the prepara- 
tions for my ioiUite^ and wishes me to 
wear, in addition to the family jewels, 
some valuable oqes which he has given 
me. 

I shall leave this letter unfinished, that 
I may write to you, to-morrow, the details 
of my presentation. 

Again, Delphine, the wretch who poi- 
sons my existence has asserted his fearful 
authority over me! and this time in a man- 
ner that convinces me that I have nothing 
to ho|)e from his forbearance. 

Lord Annandale dined with the minis- 
ters yesterday; and I was sitting in my 
boudoir, superintending the arrangement 
of some diamonds which my maid was 
attaching to my court-dress, when the 
groom of the chambers announced le Che- 
valier Careiicy, and that monster entered. 

The case of jewels I held in my hand 
fell to the ground, and I uttered a faint 
shriek; while Claudine, who, in the ele- 
gantly dressed man of fashion before her, 
did not recognise the mysterious visitant 
of Annandale Castle, respectfully retired. 
He approached me with alacrity, kissed 
my hand with easy politeness, and said, 
that, having only that day arrived from 
Paris, he came to deliver, a letter and sun- 
dry messages, from our mutual friend, la 
Marquise de Villeroi. Though I dreaded 
finding myself alone with him, I dreaded 
still more the possibility of Claudino*s re- 
cognising him, if suffered to remain, or to 
be a witness to an interview in which I 
felt a presentiment that new demands 
would be made; so I was glad to see her 
withdraw. I then asked him why he 
stood before me? 

*'The question is neither polite nor hos- 
pitable, ma belle eomtesae^^ he replied with 
an air of the most insulting familiariu; 
^^mais n^importe, I am no longer the 
ruined mendicant you saw at Annandale 
Castle, and whose apparition seemed to 
give you so little pleasure. Your com- 
pulsory liberality has enabled me to reas- 
> »ume that place In society to ^which my 
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birth entitles me: I flatter myself that my 
l^ppearance would not discredit the roost 
Ifristocratic aeJifn in London;** and he 
looked in a large mirror with undisguised 
complacency. *^ But fortune owes me a 
grudge, and pursues me with a guignon as 
provoking as it is inconvenient. Last 
night I lost a considerable sum, the final 
remnant of your supply, and 1 am come 
to demand another. Seeing in the papers 
that monsieur milord voire fnort, was to 
dine with the ministers (for the English 
papers leave us ignorant of none of the 
engagements of U» mesaieura et damea a 
la mode,) I determined on paying you a 
Tisiu Should milord arrive before I de- 

Eart, you will, of course, present me to 
im as an old friend just arrived from Pa- 
ris, and the hearer of a letter from your 
friend, la Marquise de Villeroi. Sa aeig- 
neurie will, of course, act Caimahle — 1, U 
gentilr the acquaintance thus made, leave 
the rest to me: he shall present me to iho 
persons I desire to know, and all will go 
oflf^ merveiUe. 1 see that you disapprove 
this arrangement," added he, with a look 
of perfect nonchalance; ^^ but I have taken 
it into my head to enter into fashionable 
society in London, and your husband is 
the person 1 have selected hs chaperon,** 

** And ^ou tell this to me,'* said I, my 
blood boiling with indignation; **to roe, 
who know you for a robber — for an as- 
•assinl*' 

His conutenanee assumed a fearful ex- 
pression of malice, aa he glanced at me, 
and replied— 

*' Bah, bah? you still remember that lit- 
tle episode: but yon appear to forget your 
own share in it. Who gave me ingress to 
the house, and who secured my egress 
from ill Without your aid, I could not 
have effected the objects to which you re- 
fer. But let that pass; 1 am not here to 
listen to your tragical reminiscences. I 
am come for moitey, and muai have it 
quickly.*' 

I declared that he had taken all my 
funds at Anoandale Castle, and that I 
had no more. 

** What! can yon not ask your hasbandl 
He is still too short a time married to 
have ceased to be uxorious enough to be 
generous to you;'* and he looked at me in 
a way that brought the blood to my 
•heeks. 

** But there is no occasion to have re- 
course to his liberality," said he, **while 
these baubles can be converted into mo- 
ney,** taking up the diamonds that lay 



scattered around; " they will do qnite as 
well.** 

"They must not — cannot be yours !•• 
said I, '*they are the family jewels, in 
which 1 have only a life-interest.** 

*^ Bah, bah!** answered he, " I stand on 
no such idle ceremony,*' 

As he spoke, he gathered up the scat- 
tered diamonds, placed them in the case« 
and put it within his coat, which he but- 
toned over it. In vain I implored him not 
to take them, and promised to send him 
money the very next day. He was deaf 
to my entreaties; and, having said that, 
shortly, he would call again, and be pre- 
sented to milord^ he rang the bell, and« 
when the domestic arrived, took a respect- 
ful leave of me, and departed. 

I am utterly confounded; and so agita- 
ted, by contending emotions, that I am in- 
capable of thinking. Though the jewela 
are of great value, my husband aitachea 
even more importance to them from the 
number of years they have been in the fa- 
mily, than from their intrinsic worth. 
How shall I he able to conceal that I no 
longer possess themi How get oiT ap- 
pearing at court to-morrow! 1 am all m 
a tremor! I must lie down, for my head 
swims, and I can scarcely support myself. 

Delphine, i would prefer death to see- 
ing this wretch intrude himself into the 
presence of my husband, to remind me of 
a crime I would give worlds to forget, and 
the memory of which, ever since I be- 
came a wife, is more hateful to me than 
ever. Think of a miscreant, stained with 
thffi — with murder — finding himself be- 
neath the roof of an honorable man, and 
/ tacitly sanctioning his monstrous effron- 
tery by my silence! O God, have pity 
on me! 

" Lord Annandale found me so ill when 
he returned, that he was the first to pro- 
pose my abandoning all thoughts of goin|[ 
to the drawing-room to-day. 

This is a reprieve; but, alas! a brief one; 
for in ten days more there will be anothert 
and I shall he expected to go. The kind- 
ness of my husbaud melts me to tears— 
and this was the man I judged so harshly! 
How my heart reproaches me; and how 
I wish I were more worthy of his af- 
fection! 

When Claudine asked me last night for 
the diamonds to fasten on my dress, I felt 
my cheeks glow as I told her that 1 had 
locked them up. 

«* Madame la eomteaae^a illness was yerr 
sudden," observed she; '* for I thought I 

I 
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had not seen sa teigneurie so well for a 
longr time as just before that gentleman 
mrrived. 

I was painfully conscious that I again 
changed countenance. 

^* It was strange, madamt la comtease,*^ 
resumed she, *' that the tones of his voice, 
and the air of that gentleman quite start- 
led me, by reminding nie of that terrible 
man who came to le chateau iTAnnandaU,^ 

Think how 1 trembled ! 

** One often does see such strange re- 
•emblances,'* continued she. '^This gen- 
tleman is about the same height, but he 
has no whiskers; and then he has not a 
patch over his eye. Enfin^ this is a grand 
teigneurt and the other was like a mendi- 
cant. Still the one reminds me of theother." 

How I writhed while she spoke! I 
think I can perceive — but it may be only 
my timid sense of guilt that suggests the 
agprehensions— that she already associ- 
ates in her mind the visits of this man, 
my sudden indisposition, and the disap- 
pearance of the diamonds. 

My position is a fearful one, and becomes 
every day more precarious. The state of 
incessant agitation and alarm in which 
this wretch plunges me has destroyed my 
health; and there are moments when i 
feel such a total prostration of physical as 
well as moral strength, th-it 1 am led to 
think 1 cannot long sustain this life of 
wretchedness* This man is my scourge— 
the avenger of all my sins. Oh, may the 
Almighty accept the pangs I now endure 
as some atonement for my transgressions, 
and limit my sufferings to this life; per- 
mitting me to hope that, in the life to 
come, I may bo pardoned. 

Should my prophetic forebodings be re- 
alised — should death soon end the insup- 
portable anguish I endnre, 1 entreat — nay, 
more, I command yon, Delphine, to make 
known to Lord and Lady Vernon, and Lord 
Annandale, the perfect innocence of the 
wronged Augusta. 

To-day, Delphine, De Carency present- 
ed himself in due form at my door. The 
audacity of this man is not to be imagin- 
ed. On hearing that I was indisposed, and 
not visible, he inquired for Lord Annan- 
dale and sent in his card; was shown into 
the library, and acted Paimabie so adroitly 
to my husband, representing himself as an 
old friend of mine, and the bearer of sun- 
dry messages to me from you, that he re- 
ceived an invitation to dine hereon Thurs- 
day. 

when Lord Anifandale came to my 
dressing-roomy and related the interview 



he had just had, I thought I shoald bare 
fallen from my chair; but he was fasteningr 
one of the studs of hia chemise, so did not 
observe my agitation. 

♦* The expression of le Chevalier Ca- 
rency*s face does not please me,** said Lord 
Annandale; *^ hut his manners are remark- 
ably insinuating, notwithstanding a certain 
brusguerie that occasionally breaks fortb« 
indicating that he has spent most of hia 
time in camps. But you say nothing of 
your friend, dearest, though he professea 
to have known yoo since your child hoodV* 

Think, Delphine, what mast have been 
my feelings! 

I said, that I certainly had known him 
in my early youth, but that I did not like 
nim. 

" Yet we must be civil to him," replied 
Lord Annandale : ** or he will return to 
Paris, and tell the Marquise de Villeroi, 
that you behave ill to your former friends. 
It is astonishing how soon foreigners make 
themselves au fait of what is passing in 
every country they visit," continued Lord 
Annandale, musingly: ** le Chevalier Ca- 
rency said some very civil and judicioua 
things, too, about my speech in the Hoase, 
the other night. By Jove! he understood 
the bearing of the question wonderfully. 
He certainly is very clever; and must have 
been a devilish good-looking fellow, too, 
malgre the satanique expression of hia eyea 
and mouth.'* 

The wretch has already discovered the 
cdtefaible of my husband, and has availed 
himself of it most dexterously, if I may 
judge of the favorable impression he has 
made; for Lord Annandale has more than 
once recurred to what he terms the judi- 
cious observations of the chevalier. 

Oh, why should vanity, the sole defect 
in his nature, thus render him the dupe of 
the vicious and designing! It was by this 
medium that I acquired an empire over 
him, and now, one still more unworthy, 
and still more capable of making the vilest 
use of it, seems likely to obtain a similar 
influence. And it is through me that he 
is brought in contact with this atrocious 
man! yet 1 dare not reveal his real charac- 
ter, nor terminate an acquaintance from 
which I predict some fatal result. Yea, I 
will watch over my husband, and endeavor, 
if possible, to preserve him from the pol- 
lution of this wretch*s society. Let him 
wreak his worst vengeance on me, in pre- 
ference to injuring this, the only being on 
earth who loves me. 

When I reflect how encompassed 1 am 
by the snares of this dreadful man, 1 feel 
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as if in a dream; and when I hear my 
husband talk of him, in utter uiicoiiscious- 
neae of his real character, I shudder, lest 
be should, by any fatality, ever be brought 
into hostile collision with such a monster. 

lam continually placed in embarrassing 
aituations with regard to money. No later 
than this day, Lord Annandale told nie 
that he had put hia name to a subscription 
for the relief of a very deserving family, 
reduced to poverty by the sudden death of 
m father who had held a clerkship in a pub- 
lie office too short a time to bo entitled to 
a pension; and he recommended me to sub- 
tcribe also. 

*^ Shall I send your money with mine!'* 
asked he. 

The consciousness of not having a 
guinea at my command made me feel, and 
look too, so embarrassed, that he appeared 
surprised, and added — *^ Perhaps you dis- 
approve of the system of snbscnbing; and, 
ii so, I will not urge your compliance.*' 

He must think me mean, illiberal, and 
unQhari tablet not to have given the money; 
but it is better that he should entertain 
this opinion than to know that all the funds 
which his liberality bestowed on me have 
been expended to purchase the silence of 
a wretch; or know me for what 1 am-»a 
degraded, lost woman-— dependent for my 
position in society on the dearly-bought 
forbearanee of the vilest and most detest- 
able of his sex. 1 tremble at the thought 
of meeting this wretch on Thursday; but 
it will be still worse to have Lord Annan- 
dale exposed to his machinations. You 
ahall hear the reaultof our interview. 

Adieu! Foire 

CAaoLUfi. 



raOM LA MAaQUlSX DK VILLKBOI TO TBI 

couNTxaa or aksaiidalb. 

I RXALLT begin to be alarmed, ma ekire 
Caroline, at the audacious pertinacity with 
which De Carency pursues you. He has 
discovered yonr dread of him« and will 
make it a profitable source for levying 
contributions. I know not what to advise, 
unless it be that you induce milord to ac- 
company you to Paris, where, should the 
▼ile wretch De Oarency follow yon, we 
could easily manage to have him thrown 
into prison. We have only to get some 
person to swear that he has been seen ho- 
vering near the Tuileries with an air-gun 
in the shape of a cane, or lurking on the 



route to Neoillj with a pistol in his pock* 
et, and you will be troubled by him no 
more. Five louis, judicionsly disposed 
of, will quicken the sight of as many per^ 
sons of U has peupte here, and enable thena 
to see any thing their employers suggest. 

ImagineZ'Votu man malheur, ma chit^ 
amU — ma mh^ ut mortt. But that is nol 
all: she has left the whole of her fortans 
to la pert Maubois! 

This is, indeed, a heavy blow; and pai^ 
vre Florestan and I are nearly overwhelm- 
ed hv it. I have long expected that aha 
would have bequeathed a considerable 
portion of her wealth to her Jesuitical con- 
fessor; but, that she would leave him all« 
never entered into my mind. 

The only legacy I have received is a let* 
ter filled with reproaches for my extrava- 
gance and errors, and an exhortation to 
turn from my evil courses ere it be too late. 
My liaison with the due she stigmatises as 
a crime of the deepest die. meritinj; oppro- 
brium here, and perdition hereafter. la 
short, never was there such an epistle. It 
is, however, well calculated to precludo 
any very deep regret for the writer; though 
it prevents not my chagrin for the loss of 
my fortune. Quelle mire dinaiuree* 

Ma tante, avec eetU douceur ei eelte amm' 
hiliie qui la dUtinguenU appears more gra- 
tified than grieved hy our cruel disappoint- 
ment. Sheltnows that we are now wholly 
in her power, and hers is not a nature to 
use that power generously. How right 
you were, ma ehere Caroline, when yon 
pronounced her to be aunt miehantequt 
bUef 

I must leave you, as ma eouiwiire has 
come to take my orders for my mourning. 
How I hate black! for it makea me look 
so ill. I shall resume my letter whes 
Victorine departs. 

Only fancy what has occurred — never 
was there such a piece of meanness! Hb- 
dame ma iante came into the room where I 
had left my unfinished letter to you, whilo 
I was giving my instructions to Victorino 
for my mourning, and had the want of do* 
ceney to read what I had written. She wsa 
frantic with rage at the mention made of 
herself in it, and vows vengeance against 
me and you. 

You, fortunately, are out of her reach; 
bnt on poor me it will fall heavily. It was 
very uiithinkiug of me to leave the letter 
open upon my desk; but who could dream 
of h'er being guilty of so reprehensible as 
action aa that of reading the letter of 
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otherl and beneath her own roof, too! What 
a violation of the rights of hospitality and 
decorum! 

She declares that she will rereal my 
Uauon with the due to Florestan. Little 
does she imagine that it has long been no 
secret to htm: he, pauvre eher homme^ was 
•iways reasonable, and adopted the philo- 
sophical system which takes for its motto, 
wivre et laissez vivre. 

This ancient dame was positively trans- 
formed into a fury by the perusal of my 
letter. She looked a very Megara, with 
her bleared eyes, and wither^ cheeks 
flashed to crimson by the violence of her 
anger. 

** /, b4Ie/ /, meehanief** exclaimed she; 
** what a vile calumny! and this, too, from 
you, base and ungrateful woman ! who 
owe me so much — on whom 1 have lavish- 
ed such generosity and kindness. Yes, 
joor mother was right to disinherit yon. 
She knew your wickedness, and has pun- 
ished yon in the only vulnerable point — 
your love of wealth. The example shall 
not be lost, depend upon it. The meehante 
Hte shall find means to repay you for all 
your sins!** 

Thus saying, she left the room, darting 
SI me the most infuriated glances. 

I have reflected long and deeply on the 
subject, and now pronounce, that all thft 
evils in this life emanate from poverty. 
Were I in possession of the fortune to 
which 1 had a right, this old Tisiphone 
could not insult and humiliate me; Flores- 
tan would not be in a prison, and /should 
not be wretched — for wretched I am — at 
this rooiDent. Should she expel me from 
her house, I know not where to go, unless 
to the Comtesse de H iuteforto*s; and she, 
of late, has been so negligent in writing 
to me, and so altered in her manner, when 
I have called on her, that the alternative is 
far from being an agreeable one. 

I will despatch ma ftmme de ehamhrt^ 
in whom I cen confide, with a letter detail- 
ing my vexatious position to U duet he will 
sympathise with me, for on his affection I 
can count^-and this is indeed a consola- 
tion under present annoyances. I have 
seldom seen him of late, for my aunt, not 
content with prohibiting his visits at her 
liotel, has so strenuouslv insisted on my 
not meeting him elsewhere, that, to pre- 
serve peace in her irisie maison^ I have only 
larely had an interview with him at Ma- 
dame de Haoteforte*s, who afTeoted to be 
prudish about it. This conduct is tin 
oeu ridicule^ n*e«/-ce-pa«^^iaving so long 
iLoown our attachment: and not a little un- 



grateful, considering that I have always 
thrown the shield of my friendship over 
her equivocal Uaiwn with my husband. I 
was, also, much hurt by observinjf the in- 
diffeience she has evinced with regard to 
Plon^8tan*s incarreration. She even per- 
mitted herself to make some ill-timed re- 
flections on his extravagant habits, and in- 
corrigible propensity to gaming ; wbiek 
came with a bad grace from her, who had 
profited so frequently and so largely by his 
profuse generosity. Since our change of 
fortune, 1 have discovered that people arc 
much less cordial and friendly than tormer- 
ly; and I begin to believe that the friend- 
ships fornied in gay society are not en- 
dowed with much stability. Alas! why 
should we only acquire wisdom by mis- 
fortune? the severity of the school is not 
compensated by the value of the knowledge 
acquired in iu 

A letter from ma /on/e— the most cruel, 
the most reproachful that ever was writ- 
ten. She orders me to leave her house; 
and adds, that a mhhante bite can be no fit 
associate for a lady so epiritueiie as I am. 
The truth of that unlucky phrase she csn- 
not forgive; proving the correctness of the 
old proverb which savs, that ** it is only 
the truth that offends.'* 

I know not what to do, nor where to go. 
Friends on whom, previously to our pena- 
niary embarrassments, I thought I might 
safely eount, have all looked so coldly on 
me since that epoch, that my pride revolts 
from seeking iheir aid in this hour of need. 
The due is, I know, of late, greatly strait- 
ened in his own finances; therefore^ from 
him I can expect little more than sympa- 
thy and affection. There is no one to whom 
I can apply, except /!a Comtesse de Haute- 
fnrt, who has received too many proofs of 
kindness from me, and of generosity from 
my husband, not to evince hospitality to 
me under my present distressing circum- 
stances. How mortifying, how humilia- 
ting, to be reduced to so painful a dilem- 
ma! 

Bless your stars, ehere Caroline, that 
you are rich; for, to a proud spirit, there 
is no evil like poverty; nay, it includes all 
the others. 

i have no money, for your generoos loss 
I sent to poor Florestan; who, alas! in his 
imprudence, has squandered it all away 
in giving reeherehS dinners in St. Pelagie. 
Mais aprh touU I cannot much blaaie tlis 
poor fellow; for there are so few ways of 
passing the time in that wretched plsoe« 
that it IS not either veiy sarprising or Tscy 
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reprehensible that he shoald have fallen 
into his folly, /your a^amusar. 

Florestan was always so indulgent to 
my weaknesses, that it would beinexcasa- 
ble of me not to extend a similar forbear- 
ance to his. Poor Florestan! You may 
laugh at me as much as you please, Caro- 
line; ay, as much as in days of yore, when 
yoQ used to say that our love resembled 
that of une couple hourgeoUe^ rather than 
the polite indifference of two persons of /!a 
haute noblesse: but I do still retain a senti- 
ment of affection towards my husband, that 
might, had we never lived in the gay so- 
ciety of Paris, have formed the happiness 
of us both. Maie^ d quoi bon eea iriates re- 
Jlexiona? And yet our position is well cal- 
culated to give rise to such— -Florestan the 
inmate of a prison, where evil example 
corrupts and debases the mind; rendering 
vicious companionship and loose indul- 

fences, which at first disgusted him, ha- 
itual: and i driven with insult from the 
shelter of his aunt*8 roof, to seek one be- 
neath that of— his mistress! 

To be sure my present abode never 

f roved otherwise than disaffreeable; still 
would prefer it to that of Madame de 
Hauteforte*s, whose coldness and hauteur 
of late have displeased me. Do you know, 
ma chare, that malgri all my boasted phi- 
losophy, i could sit down and weep at the 
painful embarrassments in which 1 find 
myself, but I am preserved from this un- 
availing weakness by the reflection that, 
were I to weep until I became a second 
Niobe, my position would not be amelio- 
rated: au coniraire, I should only spoil my 
eyes, which are one of the few advantages 
still left to me, and few people are dispos- 
ed to serve ugly or larmoyaniea women. 
Having lost my fortune, 1 must not also 
lose my good looks; and though I am your 
mtTeciionate, must not become your ugly 
friend, 

DkLPHINB, MaBQUISI DK VlLLBROI. 



TBI COUNTESS Or AllIVANDAUB TO LA 
MARQUISE Dl TILLEROI. 

Never, ch^ Delphine, shall I forget 
what I have endured this evening, in the 
society of that miscreant De Carency! 

He presented himself, dressed perfectly 
O'la^mtide; and, strange to say, has r»- 
•nmed the air and tone of gocid company 
so completely, that« on listening to, and 
regarding him, I could scarcely imagine 
tbat he was the coarse and brutalised 



ruflian I beheld in the country. He ap- 
proached me without the slightest symp« 
tom of embarrassment; delivered several 
amiable messages purporting to come from 
you; and referred to onr ancient friendship 
in Italy, in a manner to induce the persona 
present to snppose that he must be one of 
my chosen friends. 

How I felt my cheeks glow at his alla- 
sion to the most fatal event of my life— > 
my acouaintance with this monster! But, 
instead of being diverted from the subject 
by my evident distress, he seemed to have 
a pleasure in exercising this species of 
torture over me, probably in revenge for 
the marked coldness of my manner towarda 
him. 

We had several people to dinner, to 
many of whom Lord Annandale presented 
him; and he acted the agreeable so eflfectn- 
ally, that I saw, with secret horror, that 
he was establishing an acquaintance with 
them by the most assiduous attentions and 
animated conversation. 

He sat next Lady Godalming— the 
fastidious and hypercritical Lady uodal- 
ming — and displayed so much tact in the 
judicious compliments rather implied than 
expressed to her, that I heard her offer 
him a ticket for Almack's, and invite him 
to her next soiree. Good heavens! could 
she but imagine the crimes of this roan, 
how would she shrink from the possibilitj 
of meeting him! 

During dinner, more than once I anx- 
iously and stealthily observed the aervanta* 
to endeavor to infer from their looks whe- 
ther, like my femme de ehambre, they sus- 
pected, if they had not detected, the iden- 
tity of the well-dressed man oi fashion 
before them and the unsightly rufiiaa 
whose ferocity had filled them with fear 
and disgust: but, fortunately, they seemed 
to entertain no suspicions. 

When cards were introdoced in the 
evening, he made one of the whist-table 
of the Marquess of Haverfordwest, whose 
opinion he conciliated by approving hia 
play, and referring, with a deferential airt 
to his judgment. He lost; and, when 
psyingt displayed a case well stocked with 
notes to a large amount, the sight of which 
seemed to establish his claims to the con- 
sideration of not a few of those around 
him. Lord Haverfordwest immediately 
invited him to his house; and Lord Derbr* 
shire, in tiis most insinuating tone, told 
him that he would get him elected an 
honorary member of the Travellers* Clabf 
where, as he evidently liked a rubber of 
whiat* he might find one eveiy night. 
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"Lt Chnalieria * Terjagreuble man,*' 
.Mid Lord HaTerfordweil lo mp; " but a 
TBrj indifTerent whituplaver. I foreiee 
that he will become popular la Londoii; 
for he loips his money without, as ia too 
often the case, loaing hja temper also; and 
pajs hill iwenties and Gftiea with moie 
•an^/raid than other men exhibit in losing 
their guinpai. Yea, he will be raatly 
populRr, I foreaee." 

" Whnt a ver; tUtlingut penona^eTOur 
friend, le Chevalier de Carencj, ■■,'' re- 
marked Lady Gadaltning. " He is of the 
noble family De Carency, near Turin, is 
he noli How easy it is to see that he ie 
one of randmne labltuet that (or de toniu 
eampagnit, that air eonme il faul, 
KboTe all, the tact with wtiich he main 
nther than pays, a compliment. Yes, 
these agrimtni are only lo be found in the 
detcendanti of the ancient noblttte." 

So, here is the fastidious Lady Godal- 
mini caught by his flattery; and the lu- 
perciliniiB Lord Ha lerford west, one of the 
most influemjat leadera of fashionable 
■ociety, conciliated by tbia snful and de- 
■irning [nan's affectation of being a bad 
vnlst-plByer, who loses hii money freely, 
mod can pay when he Iospb. Eien so 
lon^ ago as the period when he was at 
Florence, he had the reputation of being 
U adept at whist; crinsecjueiitly, I am 
persuaded his careleaa play waa all a 
rutt, to decRlve those around him. 

He found means to approach me,during 
tbe evening, atid murmured in my esr — 

" Bewant how you (entiire lo display 
ihe Jlerti and coldness with which you 
havs tieatrd me this day; (or I ha>e the 
powrr, ay, and the inclination loo, if you 
proToke me lo it, to lake ample vengeance 
on you." 

While uttering this audacious threat, 
the shameless dissembler was smiling as 
gaily and aa insinuatingly as though he 
were addressing lo me the most elegant 
flomplimnnts. But, in spile of the indig- 
nation which his atrocious tyranny exciieri 
in me, 1 felt the dreati inflnence he eier- 
staes over me; and that, though in a 
splendid home, and suiroonded by the ' 

rt and nohle, I was only his pnppet 
jnBlevfd, debased concealer, if not the 
■bellor, of the crimes of the foulest and 
moat loathsome monster that ever dis- 
grared mankind. 

Every sound of his vtrire makes ue 
Iramlile; oery glance of his eye, tike 
that of ilie basilisk, tnnsgxea bis victim. 
I know not how my agitation escaped 
geneml remark: but Lord AaoanilalaBloDe 



spoke of It; and he altrihnted it to my 
rerent indisposition. I thought the pan j 
would never have terminated; and, wbea 
at length they weni away, a violent hys* 
terioal attack, with which 1 waa seiied, 
alatmed iny dear and kind husband ao 
much, that he sent for my phyBicisn, who 
prescribed quiet and repose — two blesainga 
that are only fur those frea from guilt, aod 
which never more will he mine on earth. 
Well might 1 have exclaimed, when the 
doctor was recommending reaturativea, tad 
gentle opiatos — 



WUch 






Little do those nroond me dream of the 
terrilic thraldom in which I, the objeeiof 
envy to ao many, am placed. Yet there It 
one whose eye is often upon roe, and with 
an expression of sqspicioua scrutiny b^ 
neath which mine never fails to drop. 
This vigilant observer is, I scarcely iteed 
add, Claudine. Her whole manner to- 
wards me is changed ever since De . 
Csrency'a visit to Aooandale Caatl*. 
There is a want of reapeet in it; yet a sort 
of pity, too, even more humilialing thao 
her famitiariiy. I have her as little iwar 
me as possible, and aha pereeivaa that oni 
separation ia intentionally arranged by me; 
a slight which piques her into inereaaed 
brutgvcrie. Oh, the misery, the degrada- 
tion of being subjected to the insolence of 
out own menials! Bat what ia ihia minor 
misery in cnmpariaon with the overwhelm- 
ing ouea that 1 muat endurel Delphioer 
this state of things cannot long coriiinue; 
I fell as if the prineiple of life waa giving 
way beneath the fearful mental aufferinga 
lo which 1 am a prey, and aa if reaaon 

ere tottering on her throne. 

Adieu, there Delphine, 1 am too ill to add 
more than that 1 am alwaya your aSeetion- 
ate friend, 

CAKOLim. 



TB> cottMTisa or akhahdalb to la 

MAB4UISS OS TllXIBOI. 

I waiTt to yon, ma chirt Delphine, 
jhile Lord Annandale is at Ihe H»use of 
Lords: I have given orders lo be denied to 
all visiters, and find a relief in unburden- 
ing my over-charged breaat to you. 

But £tai let me expreao, though I eut 
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only faintly do 8o, bow deeply, how traly, 
I deplore the painful circunQStances in 
which yoa and poor Florestan are placed. 
I must, however, do more than sympathise 
with you, ma pauvre chht amit. The five 
thousand pounds bequeathed me by the 
dear and wrongred Augusta, shall be forth- 
with remitted to Paris, and placed at ^our 
disposal. If it be sutiicient to extricate 
Florestan from prison, I shall rejoice; if 
not, it will, at all events, conduce to ren- 
der his aijoxtr in that melancholy abode 
less annoying, and leave you less depend- 
ent on his aunt. Do not wrong me, chere 
Delphine, by supposing that I could now 
smile, as in past times, at the affection of 
Florestan and yourself. Far from it; 1 
would conjure you both to cultivate it to 
the ucmost, convinced, as I now am, that 
happiness is to be found alone in domestic 
love — the only love that is free from sor- 
row or reproach. 

A parcel has just been brought me, con- 
taining the most beautiful pair of diamond 
bracelets imaginable, a gift from Lord An- 
nandale. How he overpowers me with 
G^enerosity and teodernets, of which I 
know myself to be so unworthy! How 
strange and inscrutable is the human 
heart! If, when [ formed my vile and 
wicked scheme of destroying the reputa- 
tion of the pure, the sainted Augusta, in 
order to take her place, any one had told 
me that I ever should entertain the affec- 
tion for Lord Annandale which I now feel, 
I should have smiled In derision at the 
teeming improbability. Yet I do love him 
—not, it is true, with the wild and enthu- 
tiastio passion of early youth, but with a 
tenderness and a gratitude which continued 
kindness could alone excite. This new- 
born sentiment adds to my misery, by 
making nie tremble at the possibility of 
the loss of his— a misfortune inevitable, 
•hould he di:»oover roy crimes. 

A letter from Paris, but the superscrip- 
tion is not in your hand, so I shall let it 
remain unopened for the present. 

Hark ! I hear some one coming; it must 
be— it is my dear, my kind husband. 



LA MARQUISE DK VILLKROI TO THE COUNTESS 
or ANNANDALE. 

Plaignez moi ma chert Caroiine, carje 9uU 
Is plui maiheurcuge de ftrnmu* Deeei? ed 



by him I trusted, by him for whom I in- 
curred my mother's lasting displeasure 
and roy own reproach. I am wretched, and 
I know not where to turn for consolation. 

I told you in my last that I had writtea 
to the due^ to inform him of the disagrebar 
ble dilemma in which I am placed, and to 
state my intention of seeking an asylnm at 
the Comtesse de Hauteforte's. When Li« 
sette returned from his hotel, I perceived 
an expression of mingled anger and grief in 
her countenance that! fancied boded me no 
good; and when I tore open the letter, alas! 
my fears were but too well confirmed. His 
mode of addressing me was so constrained, 
so cold and ceremonious, that I had not 
perused three lines of his note before I felt 
convinced he no longer loved me. I ques- 
tioned Lisette as to the cause of her 
changed aspect; dreading yet impatient to 
learn, if it had any reference to the duc^ or 
if she could explain the cause of his es- 
trangement. My reiterated commands to 
tell me all she knew, drew from her the 
confession that Francois, the vaUi de ehant' 
bre of the (^uc, who had long since promis- 
ed her marriage, had treated her with the 
ntmost coldness and disdain. The poor 
creature wept bitterly while she related 
her lover's cruelty. He had told her that 
the due had commanded her to break off 
his attachment to mademoiselle Lisette, 
and to transfer it to the femme de ehambre of 
the lady, with whom he, the c/ue, is at pre- 
sent in love. Think, ehire Caroline, what 
I felt at hearing thif ! The blood receded 
from my tortured heart, and rushed to my 
brain, which has ever since throbbed with 
agony. 

** I told Frangois, madame la marquue^* 
resumed Lisette, ** that if monnieur le due 
was faithless, that was no excuse for hU 
being so, and reminded him of all the 
promises he had made me; but, would 
madame la marquise believe it, the per- 
fidious Francois said, that he must obey 
his master's orders; and added that he had 
only offered his vows to me because the 
due commanded him, it being the general 
usage for the vaUt de ehambre to form an 
attachment to ii^e femme de ehambre of the 
lady preferred by his master. 

How was my pride and delicacy wound- 
ed by this speech of the weeping Lisette! 
I really felt ashamed to meet her eye. 

^^Jih/ madame la marquise,'*^ 8obbe6 she, 
nou9 aommes bien a plaindre^ ear noue tommm 
toute$ lee deux trompeeef voua, par h 
maitrei et mot, par le valet, Ahf le$ homme» 
les hommee/ ih eant toue de mime et nous 
aomme$ totffourt kwn dupe»! 1 eodeft* 
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Tored, but alas! in vain, madame, to dis- 
cover who the lady U to whom monsieur 
It due is at present attached, in order that 
I mifjrht know who niy rival is, but ee 
perfide Fran9oi8e refused to give me tlie 
slightest clue. Ah! U villain homtne^ eom* 
me il m^a tronipe/^^ 

Who nan it be that has seduced the 
faithless cfuc from his allegiancel Yes it 
is, it miis»t be, the Duchesse de Harfleur. 
I DOW remember he used to praise her 
beauty; and I, fool that 1 was, joined in his 
admiration. Again I have perused his let- 
ter. He advises me to leave no means 
untried in order to effect a reconciliation 
with rna tanfe, and on no account to seek 
an asylum with the Comtesse de Haute- 
forte. He never liked her, or approved of 
my friendship for her; but what interest 
can he now have in where I go, or what 
becomes of met Ah! 1 guess the motive 
for his advice. He knows that the Du- 
chesse de Harfleur is on habits of intimacy 
with the Comtesse de Hauteforte ; and 
dreads that, beneath her roof, I should be- 
come acquainted with hit perfidy. I will 
instantly go to her, for she is now my sole 
refuge. She^ at least, will pity if she can- 
not console me. 

I am distracted, Caroline! My brain 
burns, and ray heart throbs nearly to burst- 
ing. Never was there such deception, 
•Qch baseness, as that to which I have 
been made the victim! But let me relate 
the particulars to you while I have strength 
to do so, for the combined eflects of con- 
flicting passions have rendered me so ill, 
that 1 am almost incapable of the exertion. 

1 left off* writing to you to proceed to 
Madame de Hauteforte*s— it maddens me 
to write her odious name. On arriving at 
her parte eoeher^ I saw the cabriolet of that 
false and heartless man, the due^ and in- 
stantly concluded that he had sought an 
interview with her, thus early, to urge her 
to go and advise me to conciliate ma tunie. 
Her porter told my servant that rnadame 
la comtesse was not at home; on hearing 
which 1 assured him that his mistress 
would certainly receive m^ visit, although 
she excluded all others. He shook his 
head, looked incredulous, and 1 again re- 
peated that the eorniesse would be sure to 
receive me. 

** I am very sorry to refuse madame la 
marquise the entrie^^^ replied he, ** mais 
quoifaire? Madame la eomtestt has given 
strict orders that no one is to be admitted 
when monsieur le due is with her, and 
there is uo day in which I am not com- 



pelled to send away visiters, bat the faolt 
IS not mine.** 

Such was my rage and indignation, 
|hat I felt capable at that moment, of com- 
miting any fully — nay, more, any crime. I 
longed to force my way to the presence of 
this perfidious pair, and to overwhelm 
them with my just reproaches; but, as I 
caught the glances of the porter, and my 
own servant, I was recalled to a sense of 
prudence, and determined on not exposing 
myself to their animadversions by any dis- 
play of the jealousy and anger that was 
torturing me. I drove to St. Pelagie to 
ses poor Flurestan, and make him ac- 
quainted with the perfidy of both these 
wretches. 

Had yon seen him, Caroline, your heart, 
like mine, would have ached at the terri- 
ble change that has taken place in his ap- 
pearance: and the still more terrible one 
in his habits and manners. When I had 
informed him of what 1 came to relate, he 
burst into a frantic laugh, and then, for the 
first time, 1 discovered that he was intoxi- 
cated. Yes, Caroline, even at two oVlock 
in the afternoon he was in a state that at 
onue alarmed and disgusted me« 

** And so, my poor Delphine, yoa have 
been duped as well as l!" exclaimed he, 
his utterance impeded by a hiccough; moit 
soyez tranquille% ehere amie^ tu seras veitgif 
je Ven repond.*^ 

He lavished every possible term of re- 
proach on the due and comtesse/ and reveal- 
ed to me, that more than half bis pecunia- 
ry embarrassments had been occasioned 
by the sums he had raised, at usurious in- 
terest, to extricate them from theirs. Yety 
Caroline, I, who foolishly believed that the 
due had, on more than one occasion, come 
forward to assist my poor Florestan, and 
felt grateful to him for it, have now ascer- 
tained thar he, like the vile object of his 
present preference, has plunged him in ruin* 

Yet, in the midst of intoxication, and its 
debasing efl*ects, the good heart and kind 
disposition of my poor huitband shone 
conspicuous. I could have wept over his 
degradation, forgetful of my own, in the 
interest and pity he excited. 

•*• Out, ma pauvre Delphine^'** said he, 
** cette mechante coquine iloii totrjours ia- 
louse de toi — /ot, qui iioU si gentility si Ion 
enfant^ qui ne m*a jamais eherehe quereUe, 
EUe etoitfachee, quand je te donnois le plus 
petit eadeau et ovide d'en regewnr elle mime; 
mais je VarrungerM, soyex en surcf et kti 
aussi, le eoquinf*^ 

I have taken a lodging close to St. Pe- 
lagie: that I may be near my poor Floret* 
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tan, the only friend I now hare. I shall 
pass all my days with him during his in- 
carceration, and endeavor to wean him 
from this dreadful habit of intoxication, 
which has been, I am convinced, induced 
by solitude and depression of spirits. Why 
have I so longr left him a prey to their in- 
fluence? I hear a noise — a cry and weep- 
ing; what can it bel 



Madame la eomtesne: — It has become my 
painful task to conclude the letter of my 
unfortunate niece. She is no more! hav- 
ing closed her errors by a crime that has 
plunged us all in terror and dismay. Yes, 
madame, a life of folly has been terminat- 
ed by suicide. Her unhappy husband, my 
nephew, having fallen, mortally woundedf, 
by the sword of her seducer, the wretched 
wife struck by horror and remorse, has 
destroyed herself by laudanum. How far 
your evil example and counsel may have 
tended to produce this fearful catastrophe, 
I leave your own conscience to determine. 
Do not stifle its whispers; but, ere it be too 
late, torn from your wickedness, and seek, 
by repentance, to make your peace with 
an onended God. 

Your voluminous correspondence with 
my unfortunate niece I have looked over, 
sealed up, and addressed to Lord Vernon, 
the bereaved father, who owes to your vile 
machinations the stain cast on the honor 
of his innocent daughter, and, eventually 
that daughter's death. I was tempted to 
consign these proofs of your dnplicity and 
wickedness to the husband you have 
daped, and whose name yon dishonor; but, 
on reflection, I have refrained from so 
doing, to prove that I am not ** atun mi- 
ehanU que bete^"*^ as you pronounced me 
to be. 

You, madam, have ever piqued yourself 

on your isprit. Let me now ask yon, what 

. have been its results? Ruin, dishonor, 

and death, to all whose destiny yon could 

influence, and to yourself, But no, I 

leave your fate unpredicted; for it needs 
no sibyPs prescience to divine, that it 
must be as dark as your crimes. 

ElBONORX, DuCHBSSB 01 CHATIAUNBUr. 



raOM THE MARQUESS OV NOTTlirOHAM TO 
KOWARO MOROAUirr, C8Q. 

Mt Dear Mordaunt:— Recalled to 
England by the dangerous illness of my 



sister, Tflnd myself again in London, after 
more than a year's absence, with broken 
health, and spirits so depressed, as to ren- 
der a sojourn in this gay metropolis most 
uncongenial to my feelings. Though the 
grief that drove me from my native land * 
has been calmed by time and reason, 
enough of old regrets remain to unfit me 
from mingling with those from whom I 
can expect no sympathy, and whose pre- 
sence awakens only painful recollections. 

My first inquiries have been for Lord 
and Lady Vernon. They are, God be 
thanked! better than I dared to hope. The 
Delawards have devoted much of their 
time to console them; and they have sue- 
ceeded in reconciling them to the decrees 
of Providence, the more easily from the 
conviction the excellent and bereaved pa- 
rents feel, of being, ere long, reunited to 
her they have lost. 

Lady Delaward is the mother of a 
daughter, whom she has named Augusta, 
and to whom Lord and Lady Vernon are 
fondly attached. 

You have of course heard that Annan- 
dale is married to Miss Montressor. Does 
not this union explain the motive of the 
scheme against the honor and peace of the 
wronged and innocent being I deplore? a 
scheme in which, even from the com- 
mencement, I suspected Miss Montressor 
to be implicated. I shuddered on hearing 
of the unholy nuptials. Unhappy Annan- 
dale! how has he been duped! He, 

** Like the base Jadean, threw ■ pearl away. 
Richer than all his tribeP' 

r 

My sister^s malady has assumed a more 
favorable aspect, and her physicians think 
that the influence of a milder climate may 
restore her to health. I shall accompany 
her to Italy, and devote all my time and 
attention to this, the only tie that now binds 
me to life. 

A most fearful piece of intelligence hat 
this moment been communicated to me* 
How inscrutable are the ways of Provi- 
dence! Aunandale is no more. He has 
been murdered by the Chevalier de Caren- 
cy — the seducer of the wife has been the 
assassin of the husband. Lord Calderwood 
has given me the particulars of this horrid 
affair, and has been with one or two friends 
of the family to Annandale House, and 
heard the depositions or the servants. Tba 
evidence of the femme de ehambre of tha 
wretched Ladj Annandale proves, thai 
having entertained suspicions disadvant*- 
geoas to the Cheralier de Carenej, sh« 
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had commanicated them 1o the tfolet de 
chambre; and both agreed, when that 
wretch insisted on seeing their lady 
(thoogh informed by the porter that she 
was not visible,) to remain in waiting in 
the anteroom, where they could overhear 
what occurred. The valet and femme de 
ehamhre state, that on le ehevaiier's entering 
the chamber, he reproached the countess, 
in terms of gross insolence, for having re- 
fused to receive him. Lady Annandale 
spoke in so low a tone of voice that they 
heard not her reply, but he menaced her 
loudly and violently. They distinctly 
heard him demand money from her; and, 
shortly after, exultingly exclaim, **It is 
well! these diamonds shall be mine." 
Lady Annandale appeared gpreatly agita- 
ted, entreated him not to take the diamonds, 
promising that, if he returued them to her, 
she would, on the next day, give him the 
money he required; but he refused to com- 
ply with her request. They heard the 
unhappy woman exclaim, *^ On my knees 
I entreat you — I implore you, restore to 
roe the bracelets! my husband will expect 
to see them, and, if I cannot produce them, 
1 shall be ruined." 

At this moment they heard Lord Annan- 
dale ascend the stairs; and they only had 
time to retreat into another room when 
they heard him struggling with le chevalier, 
and the countess uttering frantic cries. 
They gave the alarm; the servants rushed 
into the room, and discovered their lord 
mortally wounded by a poniard, and his 
wretched wife senseless on the body of 
her murdered husband. The assassin was 
seized after a desperate resistance; and on 
his person was found a pair of diamond 
bracelets, which had that day been pre- 
sented to Lady Annandale by her lord, as 
was proved by an unfinished letter open 
on her table. 

The suit of apartments occupied by k 
chevalier, at a fashionable hotel, have been 
searched; and several valuable articles of 
jewellery, since recognised bv the femme 
de chambre as having belonged to her mis- 
tress, as well as various other trinkets, 
were found, which, it is supposed, will 
lead to the discovery of other crimes. 

The vile assassin is committed to prison, 
and an inquest is now being held on the 
body of the unfortunate Annandale. To- 
morrow we shall hear the result. My 
nerves have been greatly shaken by this 
horrid catastrophe, which has excited gene- 
ral consternation in London. The wretched 
Lady Annandale has been delirious ever 
iiDce the murder; and her health has lately 



been so much impaired, that her recoTerj 
is doubtful. 

I send you the particulars of the evi- 
dence that transpired at the inquest. 

The coroner*8 inquest has brought in a 
verdict of wilful murder against le Che- 
valier de Carency, who is committed to 
prison. The femme de chambre stated, on 
her examination, that she saw this man, 
for the first time, about a year and a quar- 
ter a»o, in the village of Langley, near to 
which the countess was then residing with 
her aunt: that he at that period appeared 
in a state of the most abject poverty, and 
attracted her notice, as being a very sus- 
picious-looking person. The next morning 
the anat of the comtesse was found stran- 
gled in her bed — her escritoire and jewel- 
case rifled; and, though the doors and 
windows of the house were all found fast- 
ened on the inside, which precluded the 
belief that the murderer could have entered 
or left the house, she still had, more thaa 
once, associated the dreadful event with 
the apparition of the suspicious-looking 
man she had seen that day in the village. 
The steward of the murdered lady was 
tried for, and convicted of the murder, 
owing to a ring and bank-note belenging to 
her having been found in bis possession. 

About seven weeks ago, the prisoner 
came to Annandale Castle, disguised in a 
light-colored wig and large moustaches. 
He inquired for ^e femme de chambre, and 
gave her a letter for her lady, which he 
insisted on her delivering, in a very pe- 
remptory tone. She thought she recog- 
nised him; but the change in the color of hit 
hair and moustaches made her doubtful. 

Her mistress was exceedingly agitated 
on receiving the letter, and seemed greatly 
alarmed and apprehensive. That night 
she gave her a packet, which felt as if it 
contained bank-notes, to deliver to the 
prisoner when he called the next day; 
which order she fulfilled. Her lady never 
appeared the same since; but was always 
apprehensive and nervous. The servants, 
who saw the prisoner at Annandale Cas- 
tle, remarked his bad countenance and sus- 
picious looks. 

Soon after the family came to London, 
Claudine Gauchet wa»- in the boudoir of 
her ladyship, attaching some diamonds to 
the sleeves of a court dress, to be worn 
next day at the drawing-room, when the 
prisoner was announced. The comtcsse 
became so agitated, on seeing him enter, 
that she let fall the ierin containing the 
jewels. The prisoner was dressed uke a 
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grand teigneur^ and had left off hia liffht- 
colored wi^, whiakera, and moaatachea. 
The counteaa diamiaaed Claadine, though 
the latter could aee that her ladyahip dread- 
ed an interview with the prisoner. 

In an hour after she waa aommoned to 
her lady, whom she found much indispos- 
ed; and never since aaw the diamonda, 
until ahe recognised some of them which 
were found in the prisoner's apartmenta. 
Her ladyship had told her that she had 
locked up tne jewela, which atatement 
Claudine did not credit. The aervaots, 
who had aeen the prisoner at Annandale 
Caatle, did not at first recollect him when 
he came to the town house; yet, notwith- 
ttanding the metamorphoais in his appear- 
ance, they now identified him. Claudine 
alwaya thought her lady entertained for 
him a atrong dislike, aa well aa dread. 

When the prisoner dined with his lord- 
ship, a few daya ago, Claudine obaerved 
that her lady aeemed agitated and nervous; 
and, when the party broke up, her ladyship 
had an hysterical attack. 

I add a few more particulara connected 
with the late terrible event. I have jnat 
leaned, that among the valuable jewela 
diaoovered in the trunks of the Chevalier 
Carency, aome have been identified aa 
having belonged to the late Mrs. Wieken- 
ham, the aunt of the wretched Lady An- 
nandale, who waa robbed and murdered 
aome fifteen months ago. Two portraita. 
from which the diamond setting had been 



broken, were found; and the femme de 
ehambrt of the deceased lady, who had 
been aent for, haa recognised them, and 
other articlea, aa having been the property 
of her miatreaa, in whose possession ahe 
saw them onljf the day before her death. 
The priaoner is, therefore, now accuaed 
of the murder of Mrs. Wickenham; and, 
what is remarkable, haa been identified by 
the landlord of the village alehouae where 
he atopped, who recognised him by the 
circumstance of his wanting the little fin- 
der on the left hand; to which fact one of 
bis children drew the landlord's attention 
when the priaoner waa eating his aupper. 

The culprit evincea theutmoat obduracy, 
and refuses all explanation. Lady Annan- 
dale continoea in an extremely dangeroua 
state, without a single lucid interval since 
the death of her husband. 

What a fearful monster is this De Ca- 
rency! but he will soon meet the juat pun- 
ishment of his fiendish atrocities. 

I have this moment heard that the guilty 
and unhappy Lady Annandale ia no more. 
Wretched woman! fearful to othera and to 
heraelf have been the effecta of her guilt; 
for, even in the aocompliahment of her 
achemea, ahe found only the remorae and 
misery that never fail, sooner or later, to 
await on crime. 

Ever, my dear Mordaunt, aineeraly 
yonra, 

NomiieHAM. 
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PREFACE. 

Thi deep and general interest with 
which eveiy detail connected with Lord 
Byron has been received by the pablic, 
induced the writer to pablish her Con?er* 
sations with him. She was for a long 
time undecided as to adopting this mea- 
sure, fearful that, by the inYidious, it might 
be considered as a breach of confidence; 
but as fioswelPs and Mrs. Pioxai*s dis- 
closures, relative to Dr. Johnson, were 
never viewed in this light, and as Lord 
Byron never gave, or implied, the slightest 
Injunction to secrecy, she hopes that she 
may equally escape such an imputation. 

The many pages suppressed, filled with 
poems, epi|^raniB,and sallies of Lord Byron, 
in which piquancy and wit are more evi- 
dent than good-nature, bear testimony, that 
a wish to avoid wounding the feelings of 
the livings or to cast a darker shade over 
the reputation of the dead, has ioflaenced 
the writer much more than the desire to 
make an amusing book; and she trusts, 
that in portraying Lord Byron, if she has 
proved herself an unskilful, she incurs not 
the censure of being considered an anfaith- 
fnl, limoer. 



Gffioo, JprU lit, 1833.— Saw Lord By- 
ron for the first time. The impression for 
the first few minutes disappointed me, as 
I had, both from the portraits and descrip- 
tions given, conceived a diflferent idea of 
him. 1 had fancied him taller, with a 
more dignified and commanding air; and 
I looked in vain for the hero-looking sort 
of person with whom I had so long iden- 
tified him in imagination. His appearance 
is, howevert highly prepossessing; bis 



head is finely shaped, and the forehead 
open, high, and noble; his eyes are ^y 
and full of expression, but one is visibly 
larger than the other; the nose is large and 
well shaped, but from being a little too 
thick, it looks better in profile than in front- 
face: his mouth is the most remarkable 
feature in his face, the upper lip of Gre- 
cian shortness, and the comers descending; 
the lips full, and finely cot. In speaking* 
he shows his teeth very maeh, and they 
are white and even; but I observed that 
even in his smile— and he smiles freqaently 
—there is something of a sooruful expres- 
sion in his mouth that is evidently natural, 
and not, as many suppose, afifeoted. This 
particularly struck me. His chin is larse 
and well shaped, and finishes well the 
oval of his face. He is extremely thin, 
indeed so much so that his figure hat 
almost a boyish air; his faee is peculiarly 
pale, but not the paleness of ill-nsalth, at 
Its character is that of fairness, the fair- 
ness of a dark-haired person — and his hair 
r which is getting rapidly gray^ is of a very 
dark brown, and curls naturally: he ases a 
good deal of oil in it, which makes it look 
still darker. His countenance is full of 
expression, and chan|[es with the subiaot 
of conversation; it gains on the beholdtr 
the more it is seen, and leaves an agrso- 
able impression. I should say that melan- 
choly was its prevailing character, as I 
observed that when any observation eli- 
cited a smile — and they were many, as tba 
conversation was gay and playfal— it ap- 
peared to linger but for a moment on mt 
lip, which instantly resumed its former 
expression of seriousn^. His whole ap- 

Eearance is remarkably gentlemanlike, and 
e owes nothing of this to his toilet, as kit 
coat appears to have been many yean 
made, is much too large— and all his gar- 
Si* 
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ments convey the idea of havingr been pur- 1 
chased ready-made, so ill do they fit him. 
There is a gaueherie in his movements, 
vhich evidently proceeds from the per- 
petual consciousness of his lameness, that 
appears to haunt him; for he tries to con- 
ceal his foot when seated, and when- walk- 
ing, has a nervous rapidity in his manner. 
He is verv slightly lame, and the de- 
formity of his foot is so little remarkable 
that 1 am not now aware which foot it is. 
His voice and accent are peculiarlyt a^rree- 
able, but eflfeminate— clear, harmonious, 
and so distinct, that though his general 
tone in speaking is rather low than high, 
not a vfdd is lost His manners are as 
unlike my preconceived notions of them 
as is his appearance. I had expected to 
find him a dignified, cold, reserved, and 
haughty person, resembling those mysteri- 
ous personages he so loves to paint in his 
works, and with whom he has been so 
often identified by the good-natured world; 
but nothing can be more different; for were 
1 to point out the prominent defect of Lord 
Byron, I should say it was flippancy, and 
• total want of that natural self-possession 
and dignity which ought to characterise a 
man of birth and education. 

Albaro, the village in which the Case 
Saluzzo, where he lives, is situated, is 
about a mile and a half distant from Genoa; 
it is a fine old palazzo, commanding an 
extensive view, and with spacious apart- 
ments, the front looking' into a court-yard 
and the back into the ' garden. The room 
in which Lord Byron' received us was 
large, and plainly furnished. A small 
portrait of his daughter Ada, with an en- 
graved portrait of himself, taken from one 
of his works, struck my eye. Observing 
that I remarked that of his daughter, he 
took it down, and seemed much gratified 
when I discovered the strong resemblance 
it bore to him. Whilst holding it in his 
hand, he said, ** I am told she is clever— 
I hope not; and above all, I hope she is 
not poetical: the price paid ' for such ad- 
Tantages, if advantages they be, is such as 
to make me pray that my child may escape 
them.** 

The conversation during our first inter- 
view was chiefly about our mutual Eng- 
lish friends, some of whom he spoke of 
with kind interest. T. Moore, D. Kin- 
naird, and Mr. £. Ellice were among 
those whom he most distinguished. He 
expressed himself greatly annoyed by the 
number of travelling English who pestered 
him with visits, the greater part of whom 
he had never knowoy or was but slightly 



acquainted with, which obliged him to 
refuse receiving any but those he particu- 
larly wished to see: ** But,** add«d he, 
smiling, *Uhey avenge themselves by at- 
tacking me in every sort of way, and there 
is no story too improbable for the craving 
appetites of our slander-loving country- 
men." 

Before taking leave, he proposed paying 
us a visit next day; and he handed me 
into the carriage with many flattering ex- 
pressions of the pleasure our visit had 
procured him. 

jSprii 2d. — We had scarcely finished our 
dbjtuni a lafourehetie this day when Lord 
Byron was announced: he sent up two 
printed cards in an envelop addressed to 
us, and soon followed them. He appemred 
still more gay and cheerful than the day 
before — made various inquiries about all 
our mutual friends in England — spoke of 
them with affectionate interest, mixed with 
a badinage in which none of their little 
defects were spared; indeed candor obliges 
me to own that their defects seemed to 
have made a deeper impression on his 
mind than their good qualities (though he 
allowed all the latter,] by the gusto with 
which he entered into them. 

He talked of our mutual friend Moore, 
and of his ** Lalla Rookh,** which he said 
though very beautiful, had disappointed 
him, adding, that Moore would go down 
to posteiity by his Melodies, which were 
all perfect. He said that he had never 
been so much affected as on hearing Moore 
sing some of them, particularly ^ When I 
first met thee,*' Which he said made him 
shed tears: ** But,'* added he, with a 
look full of archness, ** it was after I bad 
drunk a certain portibn of very potent white 
brandy.** As he laid a peculiar stress on 
the word affected, I smiled, and the sequel 
of the white brandy made me smile again; 
he asked me the cause, and I answered 
that his observation reminded me of the 
story of a lady offering her condolence to 
a poor Irishwoman on the death of her 
child, who stated that she had uever been 
more affected than on the event; the poor 
woman knowing the hollowness of the 
compliment, answered, with all the quick- 
ness of her country, ** Sore, then, ma*aro« 
that is saying a great deal, for you were 
always affected.** Lord Byron laughed* 
and said my apropos was very wicked; 
but I maintained it was very just. He 
spoke much more warmly of Moore's so- 
cial attractions as a companion, which be 
said were unrivalled^ than of bis merits as 
a poet. 
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He offered to be our cicerone in pointing 
ont ail tlie pretty drives and rides about 
Genoa; recommended riding as the only 
means of seeing the country, many of the 
fine points of view being inaccesible, ex- 
cept on horseback; and he praised Genoa 
on account of the rare advantage it pos- 
sessed of hsTing so few English, either 
as inhabitants or birds of passage. 

I was this day again struck by the flip* 
paocy of his manner of talking of persons 
for whom I know he expresses, nay, for 
whom I belieye he feels a regard. Some- 
thing of this must have shown itself in 
my manner, for he laughingly observed 
that he was afraid he should lose my good 
opinion by his frankness; but that when 
the fit was on him he could not help say- 
ing what he thought, though he of^en re- 
pented it when too late. 

He talked of Mr. , from whom he 

had received a visit the day before, praised 
his looks, and the insinuating gentleness 
of his manners, which, he observed, lent 
a peculiar charm to the little tales he re- 
peated: he said that he had given him 
more London scandal than he heard since 
he left England; observed that be had 
quite talent enough to render bis malice 
Yerj piquant and amusing, and that bis 
imitations were admirable. /* How can 
his mother do without himi*' said Byron; 
** with his miigkrU and malice, he must 
be an invaluable coadjutor; and Venus 
without Cupid could not be more delaUsie 
than Milady without this her legiti- 
mate son.** 

He said that he had formerly felt very 



partial to Mr. 



his face was so hand- 



some, and his countenance so ingenuous, 
that it was impossible not to be prepos- 
sessed in his favor: added to which, one 
hoped that the son of such a father could 
never entirely degenerate: ^* he has, how- 
ever, degenerated sadly,*' said Byron, 
** but as he is yet young, he may improve; 
though, to see a person of his age and tea; 
80 devoted to gossip and scandal is rather 
discouraging to those who are interested 
in his welfare.'* 

He talked of Lord ; praised bis ur- 
banity, his talents, and acquirements; but, 
above all, his sweetness of temper and 
good-nature. ** Indeed I do love Lord 

,** said Byron, ** though the pity I feel 

for his domestic thraldom has something 
in it akin to contempt. Poor dear man! 
he is sadly bullied by Miladyt and, what 
is worst of all, half her tyranny is used on 
the plea of kindness and taking care of his 
h^th. Hang sacb kindness! say L Sks 



is certainly the roost imperious, dictatorial 
person I know— 'is always en reinti whichf 
by the by, in her peculiar position, shows 
tact, for she suspects that were she to qait 
the throne she might be driven to the ante^* 
chamber; however, with all her faults, she 
is not vindictive-'-as a proof, she never ex* 
tended her favor to me until after the little 
episode respecting her in * English Bards;* 
my more, I suspect I owe her friendship 
to it. Rogers persuaded me to suppress 
the passage in the other editions. After 
all, Lady — ^ has one merit, and a great 
one in my eyes, which is, that in this age 
of cant and humbug, and in a country — I 
mean our own dear England—where the 
cant of Virtue is the order of the day, she 
has contrived, without any great resem- 
blance of it, merely by force of— shall I 
call it impudence or couragel^— not only to 
get herself into society, but absolutely to 
give the law to her own circle. She passes^ 
also, for being clever; this, perhaps owingf 
to my dulness, I never discovered, except 
that she has a way, en reine, of asking 
questions that show some reading. The 
nrst dispute 1 ever had with Lady ByroD* 
was caused by my urging her to visit Lady 
— ; and, what is odd enough,'* laughing 
with bitterness, **our first and last differ* 
ence was caused by two very worth lets 
women." 

Observing that we appeared surprised 
at the extraordinary frankness, to call it 
by no harsher name, with whioh he talked 
of his ci-devant friends, he added:— ^ 
*' Don't think the worse of me for what I 
have said : the troth is, I have witnessed 
such gross selfishness and want of feeling 
in Lady — that I cannot resist speaking 
my sentiments of her." — I observed : 
** But are you not afraid she will hear 
what you say of hert" — He answered :— ^ 
** Were she to hear it she would act the 
amiable^ as she alwaya does to those who 
attack her; while to those who are atten« 
tive, and court her, she is insolent beyond 
bearing." 

Having aat with ns above two hoQrs« 
and expreased his wishes that we might 
prolong oar stay at Genoa, he promiaed to 
dine with us on the following Thursdajt 
and took his leave, laop^hingly apologising 
for the length of his Tisit, adding, that he 
was such a recluse, and bad lived so loef 
oat of the world, that he had quite forgot- 
teo the usaffes of it. 

He on all occaaions profeases t detesta- 
tion of what be calls eantf and says It 
will baniab from England all that is pare 
tnd good; and that while people ire look* 
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IDittee and my friends in England seem 
both to approve of my going up into 
Greece; bat I meet bere with obstacles, 
which have hampered and pot me oot of 
•pirits, and still keep me m a yezatioos 
state of uncertainty. I began bathing the 
other day, but the water was still chilly, 
and in diving for a Genoese lira in clear 
but deep water, I imbibed so much water 
through my ears, as gave me a megrim in 
iny head, which you will probably think a 
superfluous malady. 

*'£ver yours, obliged and truly, 

" Noil BrRoii.*' 

In all his conversations relative to Lady 
Byron, and they are frequent, he declares 
that he is totally unconscious of the cause 
of her leaving him, but suspects that the 
ill-natured interposition of Mrs. Charle- 
nont led to it. It is a strange business! 
He declares that he left no means untried 
to effect a reconciliation, and always adds 
with bitterness, ** A day will arrive when 
I shall be avenged. I feel that I shall not 
live long, and when the grave has closed 
over me, what roust she feel !*' All who 
wish well to Lady Byron must desire that 
she should not survive her husband, for 
the all-atoning grave, that gives oblivion 
■to the errors of the dead, clothes those of 
the living in such sombre colors to their 
own too-late awakened feelings, as to ren- 
der them wretched for life, and more than 
fivenges the real or imagined wrongs of 
those we have lost for ever. 

When Lord Byron was praising the 
mental and personal oualifications ofjLady 
Byron, 1 asxed him how all that he now 
said agreed with certain sarcasms supposed 
to bear a reference to her, in his works. 
Be smiled, shook his head, and said they 
were meant to spite and vex her, when he 
was wounded and irritated at her refusing 
to receive or answer his letters; that he 
was not sincere in his implied censures, 
and that he was sorry he had written them; 
but notwithstanding this regret, and all his 
good resolutions to avoid similar sins, he 
might on renewed provocation recur to the 
same vengeance, though he allowed it was 
petty and unworthy of him. Lord Byron 
speaks of his sister, Mrs. Leigh, constant- 
ly, and always with strong expressions of 
affection; he says she is the most faultless 
person he ever knew, and that she was his 
only source of consolation in his troubles 
on the separation. 

Byron is a great talker; his flippancy 
ceases in a iete^a-iitt^ and he becomes sen- 
tentious, abandoning himself to the sub- 



ject, and seeming to think aloud, thoagk 
his languajre has the appearance of stifle 
ness, and is ouite opposed to the trifling 
chit-chat that ne enters into when in gene- 
ral society. I attribute this to his having 
lived so much alone, as also to the desire 
he now professes of spplyiug himself to 
prose writing. He affects a sort of John- 
sonian tone, likes very much to be listened 
to, and seems to observe the eflfect be pro- 
duces on his hearer. In mixed society his 
ambition is to appear the man of fashion; 
he adopts a liffnt tone of badinage and 
persiflage that does not sit gracefully on 
nim, but is always anxious to turn the sub- 
ject to his own personal affairs, or feelings, 
which are either lamented with an air of 
melancholy, or dwelt on with plajful ridi- 
cule, according to the humor he happens to 
be in. 

A friend of ours, Colonel M , hsv- 

ing arrived at Genoa, spent much of his 
timo with us. Lord Byron soon discover- 
ed this, and became shy, embarrassed in 
his manner, and out of humor. The first 
time I had an opportunity of speaking to 
him without witnesses was on the road to 
Nervi, on horseback, when he asked me 
if I had not observed a ffreat change ia 
him. 1 allowed that 1 had, and asked him 
the cause; and be told me, that knowing 
Colonel M to be a friend of Lady By- 
ron's, and believinff him to be an enemy 
of his, he expected that he would ende»> 
vor to influence us against him, and finallr 
succeed in depriving him of our frieno- 
ship; and that this was the cause of bis 
altered manner. I endeavored, and at 
length succeeded, to convince him that 
Colonel M was too good and honor- 
able a man to do any thing spiteful or ill- 
natured, and that he never spoke ill of him; 
which seemed to gratify him. He told 

me that Colonel M *s sister was the 

intimate and confidential friend of Lady 
Byron, and that through this channel I 
might be of great use to him. if I would 

use my influence with Colonel M , to 

make his sister write to Lady Byron for 
a copy of her portrait, which he had long 
been most anxious to possess. Colond 

M , after much entreaty, consented to 

write to his sister on the subject, but on 
the express condition that Lord Byron 
should specify on paper his exact wishes; 
and I wrote to Lord Byron to this effect* 
to which letter I received the following 
answer. 1 ought to add, that in conver- 
sation I told Lord Byron that it was re- 
ported that Lady Byron was in delicate 
I health, and also that it was said she was 
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apprehensive tbat he intended to claim his shoulder, and across her chest, when, 

daughter, or to interfere in her education: with a desperate effort, he unsheathed the 

he refers to this in the letter which I busk. Had you seen the faces of some 

copy.* of the English ladies of the party, yoa 

Talkinff of literary women. Lord By- would have been, like me, almost convul- 

Ton said that Madame de Stael was cer- sed ; while Madame remained perfectly 

tainly the cleverest, though not the most unconscious that she had committed any 

agreeable woman he had ever known, solecism on la dieence Angkdae, Poor Ma- 

** She declaimed to you instead of con vers- dame de Stael verified the truth of the 

ing with you,** said he, ** never pausing lines — 
except to take breath; and if during that 

interval a rejoinder was put in, it was evi- ft«* <>« «"» "c" n'a pag reflprit, 

dent that she did not at&nd to it, as she ^"^^ -" ' ^*^"* lemineur. 

resumed the thread of her discourse as ^. ^, .^,., l * , • . - ,, 

though it had not been interrupted." This She thought like a man, but, alas! she/^tf 

observation from Byron was amusing like a woman; as witness the episode in 

enough, as we had all made nearly the her life with Monsieur Rocca, which she 

same observation on him, with the excep- dared not avow, (1 mean her marriage 

tion that he listened to, and noticed, any ^J^** *»»"»') ^^^^^^ we was more jealous 

answer made to his reflections. "Ma- of her reputation as a writer than a wo- 

dame de Stael," continued Byron, " was ""*"' *"^ *5® ?*t T® ^® ^®"^' this alii- 

very eloquent when her imagination warm- a°ce proved she had not courage to affiehe. 

ed, (and a very little excited it;) her ^ fnend of hers, and a compatriot into 

powejs of imagination were much strong- the bargain, whom she believed to be one 

er than her reasoning ones, perhaps owing of the most adorinjr of her worshippers, 

to their being much more frequently exer- ?*^« °*® "® following epigrams:— 

cised; her language was recondite, but re- ^^ oeosbesse db madamb db 

dundant; and though always flowery, and STABL. 
often brilliant, there was an obscurity that 

left the imnresfiion that she did not ner- ttueie"prit! quel talent I qnel eublime gtfnio 1 

leii me impression inai sne aio noi per- En elle tout aepire jl rimmortaJiie; 

fectly understand what she endeavored to Etjusqu*ason hydropjiie, 

render intelligible to others. She was a1- Rienn'est perdu pour lapoeteri to. 

ways losing herself in philosophical dis- 

qusition, and once she got entangled in the portrait db madamb de stael. 

mazes of the labyrinth of metaphysics; 

she had no clue by which she could guide ^™SS «?i?.r*!SSi?f.^nSlf5L^:;12!!^' 

. i.i«>> iiji.* Armande a pour vertu le mepru dee appai: 

Her path — the imagination that led ner in- Elle cralnt le railleur que sam ces«H elle inspire, 

to her difficulties could not iret her out of ^lle evlte ramant que ae la cherehe pas: 

them; the want of a matheaT.tieal edoca- S^'Vu' Ci'iVlntt^rijSr 

tion, which might have served as a ballast li faut la defler de cesser d'etre sage 

to steady and help her into the port of rea- ^ d-entwidre ce queue dit, 

son, was always visible, and though she „rp. ^ „. . „ ,. o,.i,,rom- ♦« «.- • Kr/^ 

had great Uct in concealing her defeat, and .. ^?!i«^*''*"5 ^^f epigrams to me, a bro- 

covering a retreat, a tolerable logician ther of the craft of authors, was worthy of 

must have always discovered the scrapes ^ ^"«"^' ,.^"^ ^*? *"?^*^r' proof, if proof 

ahegotinto. Poor dear Madame de Stael! were wanting, of the ad vantages of fnends: 

I shall never forget seeing her one day, at ^^ , ^^ p,i„^ ,.,i„ „„j. 

table with a large party, when the busk (I As does tiie memory of our faitiiAU friends, 
believe you ladies call it) of her corset 

forced its way through the top of the cor- I have an exalted opinion of friendship, as 

set, and would not descend though push- you see. You look incredulous, but yoa 

ed by all the force of both hands of the will not only give me credit for bein^ sin- ' 

wearer, who became crimson from the cere in this opinion, but one day arrive at 

operation. After fruitless eflbrts, she turn- the same conclusion yourself. *Shake not 

ed in despair to the valet de chambre be- thy jetty locks at me:* ten years hence, if 

hind her chair and requested him to draw we both live so long, you will allow that 

it out, which could only be done by his I am right, though yoa now think me a 

passing bis hand from behind over her cynic for saying all this. Madame de 

Stael," continue Byron, ** had peculiar 

♦ Here foUow the letters ia Moore*. Jouml. T'""^^^^ in impressing on her auditor* 

plHa-^ the severity of the perseoation she under- 
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went from Napoleon: a certain mode of 
enraging her, was to appear to doubt the 
extent to which she wished it to be be- 
lieTed this had been pushed, as she looked 
on the persecution as a triumphant proof 
of her literary and political importance, 
which she more than insinuated Napoleon 
feared might subvert his government. 
This was a weakness, but a common one. 
One half of the clever people of the world 
believe they are hated and persecuted, and 
the other half imagine they are admired 
and beloved. Both are wrong, and both 
false conclusions are produced by vanity, 
though that vanity is the strongest which 
believes in the hatred and persecution, as 
it implies a belief of extraordinary supe* 
riority to account for it.*' 

I could not suppress the smile that By- 
ron's reflections excited, and, with his 
usual quickness, he instantly felt the ap- 
plication I had made of them to himself, 
for he blushed, and half angry, and half 
laughing, said: — *' Oh ! I see what you 
are smiling at; you think that I have de- 
scribed my own case, and proved myself 
guilty of vanity." I allowed that I thought 
80, as he had a thousand times repeated to 
me, that he was feared and detested in Eng- 
land, which I never would admit. Ho 
tried various arguments to prove to me 
that it was not vanity, but a knowledge of 
the fact, that made him believe himself 
detested: but I, continuing to smile, and 
look incredulous, he got really displeased, 
and said: — '^ You have such a provoking 
memory, that you compare notes of all 
one's different opinions, so that one is sure 
to get into a scrape." Byron observed, 
that he once told Madame de Stael that he 
considered her '^Oelphine" and *^Co- 
rinne*' as very dangerous productions to 
be put into the hands of young women. I 
asked him how she received this piece of 
candor, and he answered:— ** Oh! just as 
all such candid avowals are received — she 
never forgave me for it. She endeavored 
to prove to me, that au eoniraire, the ten- 
dencies of both her novels were superemi- 
nently moral. I begged that we might 
not enter on ' Delphine,' as that wa^ hora 
du question^ (she was furious at this,) but 
that all the moral world thought, that her 
represeoting all the virtuous characters in 
'Corinne' as being dull, common-place, 
and tedious, was a most insidious blow 
aimed at virtue, and calculated to throw it 
into the shade. She was so excited and 
impatient to attempt a refutation, that it 
was only by my volubility I could keep 
ber silent. She interrupted me eyeiy mo- 



ment by gesticulating, exclaiming—^ Quel 
idee/* *• Man Dieu/* • Eeoutez done/* • Voum 
mUmpaUeniez/^ — but ( continued saying 
how dangerous it was to inculcate the be- 
lief that genius, talent, acouirements, and 
accomplishments, such as Corinne was re- 
presented to possess, could not preserve a 
woman from becoming a victim to an no* 
requited passion, and that reason, absencCf 
and female pride were unavailing. 

**I told her that * Corinne' would be 
considered, if not cited, as an excuse for 
violent pasnons^ by all young ladies with 
imaginations exalte^ and that she had much 
to answer for. Had you seen her! I now 
wonder how I had courage to go on; but I 
was in one of my hnmors, ana had heard 
of her commenting on me one day, so I 
determined to pay her off. She told me 
that I, above all people^ was the last person 
that ought to talk of morals, as nobody had 
done more to deteriorate them. I looked 
innocent, and added, I was willing to plead 
guilty of having sometimes represented 
vice under allurmg forms, but so it was 
generally in the world, therefore it was 
necessary to paint it so; hot that I never 
represented virtue under the sombre and 
disgusting shapes of dulness, severity, 
and ennui, and that I always took care U> 
represent the votaries of vice as unhappy 
themselves, and entailing unhappiness on 
those that loved them; so that my moral 
was unexceptionable. She was perfectly 
outrageous, and the.moreso, as I appeared 
calm and in earnest, though I assure yon 
it required an effort, as 1 was ready to 
laugh outright at the idea that /, who was 
at tnar period considered the most mauvne 
eujet of the day, should give Madame de 
Stael a lecture on morals; and I knew that 
this added to . her rage. I also knew she 
never dared avow that /had taken such a 
liberty. She was, notwithstanding her 
little defects, a fine creature, with great 
talents, and many noble qualities, and had 
a simplicity quite extraordinary, which led 
her to believe every thing people told her, 
and consequently to bi.continually hoaxed, 
of which I saw such proofs in London. 
Madame de Stael it was who first lent me 
^Adolphe,' which you like so much: it is 
very clever, and very affecting. A friend 
of hers told me, that she was supposed to 
be the heroine, and I, with my aimable 
franchise, insinnated as much to her, which 
rendered her furious. She proved to ma 
how impossible it was that it could be so, 
which I already knew, and complained of 
the malice of the world for supposing it 
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Byron has remarkable penetrati<Hi in 
diaeoTering the characters of those around 
htm, and he piqoes himself extremely on 
it: he also thmks he has fathomed the re- 
cesses of bis own.mind; bat he is mistak- 
.en: with much that is little {which he sus- 
.j»ects) in bis character, tbere is much that 
IS greats that he does cot give himself cr«^ 
dit for: his first impulses are always good, 
Ibnt his temper, which is impatient, pre- 
▼ents his acting on the cool dictates of 
reason; and it appears to me, that in judg« 
ing himself, Byron mistakes temper for 
character, and takes the ebollitionaof the 
first for the iodieationa of the nature of the 

• second. He declares that, in addition to 
his other failings, aTarice is now astab- 

Jished. 

This new vice, like all the others he at- 
tributes to himself, he talks of as one 
would name those of an acquaintanoeyin a 
tort of deprecating, yet half-moekiog tone; 
as much as to say, you see I know all mv 
faults better than you do, thuup:h I dona 
choose to correct them: indeed, it has often 
occurred to me, that he brings forward his 
defects, as if in anticipation of some one 
else exposing them, which he would not 
like; sr, though he aflfects the contrary, he 
is jealons of being found fault witht and 
shows it in a thousand ways. 

He affecta to dislike hearing hia works 

raised or referred to; I say aflfects, because 
am sure the dislike is not real or natu- 
lal; aa he who loves praise, as Byron evi- 
dently does, in other things, eaonotidislike 
it for that in which he must be conscious it 
is deserved. He refers to his foats in 
'horsemanship, shooting at a mark, and 
: swimming, in a way that proves he likes 
.10 be complimented on them; and nothing 
appears to give him more satisfaction than 
; being considered a man of fashion, who 
had ereat auccess in fashionable society In 
London, when he resided there. . He is 
peculiarly compassionate to the poor. 1 
:iemarked that he rarely, in our rides, 
passed a mendicant without giving him 
charity, which was invariably beaiowed 
with gentleneas and kindoeas; this was 
- still more observable if the person was 
deformed, as if he sympathised with the 
: obiect. 

byron is very fond of gossiping, and of 

hearing what ia goia^ on in the London 

-fashionable world: bis friends keep him 

( mu touraniy and any little sosndal amuaes 

* him very much. I observed this to him 
..one day, and added, that I thought bis 
. miod had l>eeii too giesl to desoend to such 

Vol. ll.-.^d 



trifles! He laughed, and said with rooek 
gravity, *^ Don*t you know that the trunk 
of an elephant, which can lift the most 
ponderous weights, disdains not to take 
up the moat minutet This is the case with 
my great mind (laughing anew,] and yoa 
must allow the simile is worthy the sub- 
ject. Jesting apart, I do like a little scan- 
dal — I believe all English people do. An 
Italian lady, Madame Bcnsoni, talking to 
me on the prevalence of this taste among 
my compatriots, observed, that when she 
first knew the English, she thought them 
the most spiteful and ill-natured people in 
the world, from hearing them constantly 
repeating evil cf each other; but having 
seen various amiable traits in their cha- 
racters, she had arrived at the conclusion, 
that they were not naturally meehant; but 
that living in a country like Enj^land, 
where severity of morals punishes so hea- 
vily any dereliction from propriety, eaoh 
individual, to prove personal eorrectneas, 
was compelled to attack the sins of his or 
her acquaintance, as it furnished an oppor- 
tunity of expressing their abhorrence by 
words, instead of proving it by actions, 
which might cause some sel>denial to 
themselves. This,** said Byron, ** was an 
ingenious, as well as charitable supposi- 
tion; and we muat all allow that it is infi- 
nitely more easy to decry and expose the 
sins of others than to correct our own; and 
many find the first so agreeable an occupS" 
tion, that it precludes the second — this, at 
least, ia my case." 

**Tbe Italians do not understand the 
English,** said Byron; ** indeed, how can 
they? for they (the Italians) are frank, 
simple, and open in their natures, follow- 
ing the bent of their inclinations, whieh 
they do not believe to be wicked; while 
the English to conceal the indulgence ef 
theirs, daily practise hypocrisy, falsehood, 
and uncharitableness; so that to one error 
is added many crimes." Byron had now 
got on a favorite subject, and went on de- 
crying hypocrisy and cant, mingling aar- 
casms ana bitter observationa on the false 
delicacy of the English. It is strange, but 
true as strange, that he could not, or at 
least did not, distinguish the distinction 
between cause and effect, in this case. The 
respect for virtue will always cause spuri- 
ous imitations of it to be given, and what 
he calla hypocrisy is but the respect to 

Sublic opinion that induces people, who 
ave not courage to correct their errors, at 
least to endeavor to conceal them; and 
Cant is the homage that Vice pays to Vir- 
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tue.* We do not value the diamond leas 
because there are so mauy worthless imi- 
tations of it, and Goodness loses nothing 
of her intrinsic value because so many 
"wish to be thought to possess it. That 
nation may be considered to possess the 
most virtue where it is the most highly 
appreciated; and that the least, where it is 
80 little understood, that the semblance Is 
not even assumed. 

About this period the Duke of Leeds 
and family arrived at Genoa, and passed a 
day or two there, at the same hotel where 
we were residing. Shortly aAer their 
departure, Byron came to dine with us, 
and expressed his mortification at the 
Duke*8 not having called on him, were it 
only out of respect to Mrs. Leigh, who 
was the half-sister of both. This seemed 
to annoy him so much, that I endeavored 
to point out the inutility of ceremony be- 
tween people who could have no two ideas 
in common; and observed, that the gine 
of finding oneself with people of totally 
different nabits and feelings, was ill repaid 
by the respect their civility indicated. 
Byron is a person to be excessively bored 
by the constraint that any change of sys- 
tem would occasion, even for a day; yet 
his amour propre is wounded by any 
marks of incivility or want of respect he 
meets with. Poor Byron! he is still far 
from arriving at the philosophy that he 
aims at and thinks he has acquired, when 
the absence or presence of a person who 
is indifferent to him, whatever his station 
in life may be, can occupy his thoughts 
for a moment. 

I have observed in Byron, a habit of at- 
taching importance to trifles, and, vice 
versdi turning serious events into ridicule; 
he is extremely superstitious, and seems 
offended with those who cannot, or will 
not, partake this weakness. He has fre- 
quently touched on this subject, and taunt- 
ingly observed to me, that 1 must believe 
myself wiser than him, because 1 was not 
superstitious. I answered, that the vivid- 
ness of his imagination, which was proved 
by his works, furnished a sufficient ex- 
cuse for his superstition, which was caused 
by an over-excitemeut of that faculty; but 
that /, not being blessed by the camera Iw 
cida of imagination, could have no excuse 
for the camera otcura^ which I looked on 
superstition to be. This did not, howev- 
er, content him, and 1 am sure he left me 
with a lower opinion of my faculties than 
before. To deprecate his angery I ob- 

• RodMliraeaiilt. 



served that Nature was so wise and good 
that she gave compensations to all her ofi^ 
spring: that as to him she had given the 
brightest gift, genius; so to those whom 
she had not so distinguished, she gave 
the less brilliant, but perhaps as useful* 
gift of plain and unsophisticated reason. 
This did not satisfy his amour propre^ and 
he left me, evidently displeased at my 
want of superstition. Byron is, I believe* 
sincere in his belief in supernatural ap- 
pearances; he assumes a grave and myste- 
rious air when he talks on the subject, 
which he is fond of doing, and has told me 
some extraordinary stories relative to Mr. 
Shelley, who, he assures me, had an im- 
plicit belief in ghosts. He also told me 
that Mr. Shelley's spectre had appeared to 
a lady, walking in a garden, and he seemed 
to lay great stress on this. Though some 
of the wisest of mankind, as witness John- 
son, shared this weakness in common with 
Byron,Rtill there is something so unusual in 
our matter-of-fact days in givmg way to it, 
that 1 was at firstdoubtfuT that Byron wa* 
serious in his belief. He is also supersti- 
tious about days, and other trifling things, 
believes in lucky and unlucky days— <U8* 
likes undertaking any thing on a Friday, 
helping or being helped to salt at table, 
spilling salt or oil, letting bread fall, and 
breaking mirrors; in short, he gives way 
to a thousand fantastical notions, that 
prove that even P esprit le plus fori has its 
weak side. Having declined riding with 
Byron one day, on the plea of going to 
visit some of the Genoese palaces and pic- 
tures, it furnished him with a subject of 
atuck at our next interview; he declared 
that he never believed people serious in 
their admiration of pictures, statues, &c, 
and that those who expressed the most ad- 
miration were *^ Amatori senza Amore, and 
Conoscitori senza Cognizione.** I re- 
plied, that as I had never talked to him of 
pictures, I hoped he would give roe credit 
for being sincere in my admiration of 
them: but he was in no humor to give 
one credit for any thing on this occasion, at 
he felt that our giving a preference to see- 
ing sights, when we might have passed the 
hours with him, was not flattering to his 
vanity. I should say that Byron was not 
either skilled in, or an admirer of, works 
of art; he confessed to me that very few 
had excited his attention, and that to ad- 
mire these he had been forced to draw oa 
his imagination. Of objects of taste or 
virtu he was equally regardless, and anti* 
quities had no interest for him; nay, he 
carried this to far, that he disbelieved the 
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ponibiliiy of tbnir oxoitlng intareat in an; 
one, snd iiid that thej merely Mr Ted as 
excuses for indalging the vanity and os- 
lentalinn of Ihoae who hatl no oiber means 
of Bicjiing atlenlion. Muaio be liked, 
though he was no Jadge of it; ba ofUn 
dwell on the power of aaeocialion it poa- 
TCSBed, and dpclared that the noiea of a 
well-known air could tranaport him to dia- 
tant ecenas and evenla, pretenling objects 
berore him with a viYidnese thai quite ban- 
iahed ihe present. Peirumea, he said, 
produced the same effect, though lesa for- 
oiblv, and, added he, with his mocking 
iDiile, ofLen make me quite ■entiaienlal. 

Byron is of a Ter; suBpiclnua nature; he 
dreads imposition on all poiuta, declarea 
that he foregoes many things, from the 
fear of being cheated in the purchase, and 
it afrdid to gJTB way to the naiural im. 
pulaes of his character, lest lie shoald be 
duped nr mocked. This doea not interfere 
with his charities, which are frequent and 
liberal; but he haa gal into a habit of cal- 
culating even his moat trifling personal ex- 
penses, that is often ludicrous, and would 
in Kngland eipoae hint to ridicule. He 
tndalees in a aelf-com place ncj whan talk- 
ing of bia own defect*, that ja amusing; 
and he it rather fond than reluctant o( 
bringing them into observation. He says 
that money is wisdom, knowledge, and 
power, all onmbined, and that this conTtc- 
tion is the only one be has in common with 
■II his countrymen. He dwells with great 
asperity on an acquaintance to whom he 
lertt some money, and who haa not repaid 
him. 

Byron seem* to tak^partienhT pleasure 
in ridicutlng aenlJraenl and romantic feel- 
ioga: and yet the day aher will betray 
both, to an extent that appears impossible 
to he sincere, to those who had heard hia 
previous sarcaemi: that he ia sinoere, la 
evident, as hi* eye* fill with tears, his 
voice becomss Iremulous, and hia whole 
manner evinces thai he feels what be saya. 
All this appears so inconsistent, that tl 
destroys sympathy, or if it does not qnile 
do that, it makes one angry with oneseK 
for giiing way to it for one who is never 
two days of the same way of thinking, or 
at Isaat expressing himself. He talks for 
effect, likes to excite aalonishmenl, and 
certainly destroyt in the mind of his audi- 
tors all conHdenee in his slabilily of cha- 
racter. Thiamuat, I am certain, befell by 
all who have lived much in his society; 
■nd the impression is not satiafaoiory. 

Talking one day of his domestic misfor- 
tUDes, ashe always called bia aeparatioo 



from Lady Byton, he dwelt in a aoit of 
unmanly siraJD of lamentation on it, that 
all present felt to he unworthy of him; and, 
Ks the evening before, 1 hnd heard this ha- 
bitude of his commented on by persons 
indifferent about hit feelings, who even 
'idiculed his making it a topic of conver. 
laiion with mere acquaintances, I wrote a 
few linea in verse, eipreasive of my senti- 
ts, and handed it across the table 
d which WB were seated, sa he was 
sitting for his portrait. He rend them, 
became red and pale by turns, with anger, 
and threw them down an the table, with 
eipresaioo of countenance that ia not to 
be forgotten. The following are the line*, 
which had nothing to offend, hut they did 
oRend him deeply, and he did not recover 
hi* temper during the rest of his stay. 

»BH ibm lure Ihf brrul lo ruin' tf^ 



The wound* inflicted bf tlie hind wa loTe, 

ivrtd ■baald tUe ilrstiii of •arrow B«w. 

If /Hn^O^'f plir queMi nol rcil |iler. 
(;>ii r*nl' piiy inoiiHi ibj won la iieepT— 
ra! BTron. (pum nch nlB, Hcb wsik nHirf, 
Aodlf ihr teininuattkll— jnaenitwmp. 

He never appeared to so little advanlaga 
J when he talked aentiment: ihis did not 
at all strike me at first; on the contrary. It 
excited a powerful interest for him; bat 
when he had vented his spleen, in tW' 
casms, and pointed ridloule on sentiment, 
reducing all that is noblest in our netiirM 
10 the level of common every-day life, th« 
charm was broken, and it was impoasihla 
to sympathise with him again. He ob- 
served something of this, and seemed dis- 
satisfied snd restless wlien he perceived 
that he could no longer excite either sitontf 
sympmhyor aalonishmenl. Not with stand-' 
ing all these contradictions in this way- 
ward, spoiled child of genius, the imprea- 
aion left on my mind waa, that he had both 
sentiment and romance in hia naiore; but 
that, from the love of displaying his wit 
and nstoniihing his hearera, be afiected to 
despise and riotcule them. 

From thi* period we saw Lord Byroa 
frequently; he met us in our hdes nearly 
every day. and the road to Nervl became 
our favorite promenade. While riding by 
Ihe sea-shore, he often recurred to the 
events of hia life, mingling sarcasms od 
himself with bitter pleasantries against 
oihen. He dined ofien with as and aoma- 
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times came afler dinner, as lie complained 
that he suffered from indulging at our re- 
pasts, as animal food disagreed with him. 
He added, that even the excitement of so* 
ciety, though agreeable and exhilarating 
at the time, left a nervous irritation, that 

Ercvented sleep or occupation for many 
ours afterwards, 

I once spoke to him, by the desire of his 
medical adviser, on the necessity of his 
accustoming himself to a more nutritious 
regimen; but he declared, that if he did, he 
should get fat and stupid, and that it was 
only by abstinence that he felt he had the 
power of exercising his mind. He com- 

Slained of being spoiled for society, by 
aving so long lived out of it; and said, 
that though naturally of a quick apprehen- 
sion, he latterly felt himself dull and stu- 
pid. The impression left on my mind is, 
that Byron never could have been a bril- 
liant person in society, and that he was not 
formed for what generally is understood 
by that term: he has none of the *' small 
change** that passes current in the mart of 
society; his ^Id is in ingots, and cannot 
be brought into use for trifling expendi- 
tures; he, however, talks a good deal, and 
likes to raeonter. 

Talking of people who were great talk- 
ers, he observed that almost all clever peo- 
ple were such, and gave several examples: 
amongst others, ha cited Voltaire, Horace 
Walpole, Johnson, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
and Madame de Stael. ^ But,*' said he, 
^roy friend, Lady ., woold hare 

talked them all out of the field. She, 1 
soppose, baa heard that ail elever people 
mre ^eat talkers, and so has determined 
on displaying, at lea8t,oii« attribute of that 
genus; but her ladyship would do well to 
recollect that o/f great ulkers are not clever 
people— -a truism that no one can doubt 
who has been often in her society.** 

'* Lady ,'* continued Byron, "with 

heaueoup de ridieuk^ has many essentially 
fine qualities; she is independent in her 
principles — though, by the by, like all In- 
dependents, she allows tliat privilege to 
few others, being the veriest tyrant that 
ever governed Pashion*8 fools, wha are 
compelled to shake their caps and bells as 
she wills it. Ofallthatcoterie,*'paid Byron, 

•* Madame de , after Lady , 

was the best; at least 1 thought so, for these 
two ladies were the only ones who ven- 
tured to protect me when all London was 
crying out against me on the separation, 
and they behaved courageously and kindly; 
indeed Madame de — — » defended me 
when few dared to do so, and I have al- 



ways remembered it. Poor dear Lady 
■! doee she still retain her beautiful 
cream-colored complexion and raven hairt 
I used to long to tell her that she spoiled 
her looks by her excessive animation; for 
eyes, tongue, head, and arms were all la 
moTement at once, and were only reliered 
from their active service by want of respi- 
ration. I shall never forget when she once 
complained to me of the fatigue of literarj 
occupations; and I, in terror, expected her 
ladyship to propose reading to nie an epie 
poem, tragedy, or at least a novel of her 
composition, when 1o! she displayed tome 
a very richly-bound album, half filled with 
printed extracts cut out of newspapers and 
magazines, w.hich she had seleeted and 
pasted in the book; and 1 (happy at being' 
let off so easily) sincerely agreed with her 
that literature was very tiresome. I un- 
derstand that she has now advanced with 
the *• march of intellect,* and ^t ah album 
filled with MS. poetry, to which all of ua, 
of the traft^ have contributed. 1 was the 
first; Moore wrote something, which waa^ 
like all that he writes, very sparkling and 
terse; hot he got dissatisfied with the faial 
praise it met with from the husband before 
Miladi saw the verses, and destroyed the 
effusion: I know not if he ever haa supplied 
their place. Can you fancv Moore paying 
attention to the opinion of Milor on poeai I 
Had it been on racing or horse-flesh be 
might have been right; but Pegasus ia, 
, the only horse of who^e paces 



perhaps, 
Lord — 



could not be a jud^.** 



Talking of fashionable life m LoedoBy 
Lord Byron said that there was ooihinc 
so vapid and ennuyeux, ** The English,** 
said ha, ^* were intended by nature to be 
good, sober-minded people, and those who 
live in the country are really admirable. 
I saw a good deal of Bnglish coentry life, 
and it is the only favorable impression that 
remains of our mode of living; but of Lon- 
don, and exehuive society, 1 retain a fearful 
recollection. Dissipation haa need of wit« 
talent, and gaiety to prevent reflection, and 
make the eternal round of frivoloua amase* 
ments pass; and of these,*' continued By- 
ron, *^ there was a terrible lac)^ in the 
society in which I mixed. The minds of 
the English are formed ot sterner 8tu£ 
You may make an English woman (indeq^ 
Nature does this) the best daughter* wife* 
and mother in the world; nay, yon may 
make her a heroine; but nothing can make 
her a genuine woman of fiumonJ And 
yet this latter roU is the one which, per 
preferenuy she always wishes to act. 
fhorough-bred English ganilewoiBen»** 
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nid Bjron, '^sre the most disting^uished 
•nd lady-ltke ereatares imagioable. Na- 
taraU mild, and dignified, they are formed 
to be placed at the heads of our patricisin 
establishments; but when they quit their 
eongenial spheres to enact the leaders of 
fashion, let damea a la mode^ they bangle 
sadly; their gaiety degenerates into levi- 
ty—their hauteur into incivility— their 
fashionable ease and nonchalance into 
hruaquerie — and their attempts at assuming 
le» usages du monde into a positive outrage 
on all the hUnsiances. In short, they oflfer 
a coarse caricature of the airy flightiness 
and capricious, but amusing, Ugertti of the 
French, without any of their redeeming 
upiegUrie and poUtesse, And all this b^ 
cause they will perform parts in the comedy 
of life (or which nature has not formed 
them, neglecting their own dignified cha- 
racters." 

** Madame de Stael,'* continued Lord 
Byron, ** was forcibly struck hj the facti- 
tious tone of the best society lu London, 
and wished very much to have an oppor- 
tunity of judgmg of that of the second 
class. She, however, had not this oppor- 
tunity, which 1 regret, as I think it would 
have justified her expectations. In Eng- 
land, the raw material is generally good; 
it is the over-dressing that injures it; and 
as the class she wished to study, are well 
educated, and have all the refinement of 
civilisation without its corruption, she 
vould have carried away a favorable im* 
pression. Lord Grey and his family were 
the personification of her beau ideal of per- 
fection, as I must say they are of mine,** 
continued Byron, ^^and might serre as the 
finest specimens of the pure Bnglish patri- 
cian breed, of which so few remsin. His 
uncompromising and uncompromised dig- 
nity, founded on self-respect, and accom- 
panied by that certain proof of superiority 
—simplicity of manner and freedom from 
affectation, with her mild and matron 
graces, her whole life offering a model to 
wives and mothers— really they are people 
to be proud of, and a few such would re- 
concile one to one*s species.*' 

One of our first rides with Lord Byron 
was to Nervi, a villsge oo the sea-coast. 
Host romantically situated, and each turn 
of the road presenting yarious and beauti- 
ful prospects. They were all familiar to 
him, and he failed not to point them out, 
bat in very sober terms, never allowing 
any thing like enthusiasm in his expres- 
sions, though maay of the views might 
have eicited it. 

His appearance on horseback waa not 



advantageous, and he seemed aware of it, 
for he made many excuses for his dress 
and equestrian appointments. His horse 
was literally covered with various trap- 
pings, in the way of cavesons, martingales, 
and Heaven knows how many other (to 
me) unknown inventions. The saddle 
was a la hussarde with holsters, in which 
he always carried pistols. His dress con- 
sisted of a nankeen jacket and trousers, 
which appeared to have shrunk from wash- 
ing; the jacket embroidered in the same 
color, and with three rows of buttons; the 
waist very short, the back very narrow, 
and the sleeves set in as they used to be 
ten or fifteen years before; a black stock, 
very narrow; a dark-blue velvet cap with 
a shade, and a very rich gold band and 
large gold tassel at the crown; nankeen 
gaiters, and a pair of blue spectacles, com- 
pleted his costume, which was any thing 
but becoming. This was his general dress 
of a morning for riding, but I have seen it 
changed for a green tartau plaid jacket. 
He did not ride well, which surprised us, 
as, from the frequent allusions to horse- 
manship in his works, we expected to find 
him almost a Nimrod. It was evident 
that he had preiensians on this point, 
though he certainly was what I snoald 
call a timid rider. When his horse made 
a false step, which was not unfreqneot, he 
seemed discomposed; and when we came 
to any bad part of the road, he imme- 
diately checked his course and walked 
his horse very slowly, though there really 
was nothing to make even a lady nervous. 
Finding that I could perfectljr manage (or 
what he called bully) a very highly-dressed 
horse that 1 daily rode, he became ex- 
tremely anxious to buy it; asked me a 
thousand questions as to how I had ac- 
quired such a perfect command of it, &e. 
&c. and entreated, as the greatest fairor, 
that I would resign it to him as a charger 
to take to Greece, declaring he never 
would part with it, &o. As f was by no 
means a bold rider, we were rather amused 
at observing Lord Byron's opinion of my 
oourage; and as he seemed so anxious for 
the horse, I agreed to let him have it when 
he was to embark. From this time he 
paid particular attention to the movements 
of poor Mameluke (the name of the horse,) 
and said he should now feel confidence in 
action with so steady a charger. 

During our ride the conversation turned 
on our mutual friends and acquaintances 
in England. Talking of two of them, for 
one of whom he professed a great regard, 
he declared laughingly that they had saved 
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kim from saioide. Seeing me look graye, 
he added, *^ It is a fact, 1 asenre joti: 1 
•hoold positWely haTe destroyed myself, 
but I guessed that — ■' ' or ' ■■ ' 
would write my life, and with this fear be* 
fore my eyes, 1 liave lived on. I know so 
well the sort of things they would write of 
me— the excuses, lame as myself, that they 
would offer for my delinquenbies,whilethey 
were unnecessarily exposing them, and all 
thin done with the avowed intention of Jus- 
^fyi>^?t what, God help me! cannot hf 
justified, my unpodkal reputation, with 
which the world can have nothing to do! 
One of my friends would dip his pen in 
clarified honey, and the other in vinegar, 
to describe my manifold transgressions, 
and as I do not wish my poor fame to be 
e'liYttr preierred or piekUd, 1 have lived on 
and written my Memoirs, where facts will 
•peak for themselves, without the editorial 
eandor of excuses, such as * we cannot ex- 
cuse this unhappy error, or defend thai im- 
propriety!*-^the mode," continued Byron, 
** in which friends exalt their own prudence 
and virtue, by exhibiting the want of those 
qualities in the dear departed, and by mark- 
ing their disapproval of his errors. 1 have 
written my Memoirs,** said Byron, ^Mo 
gave the necessity of their being written 
by a friend or friends, and have only to 
hope tbey will not add notes.** 

1 remarked, with a smile, that at all 
events he anticipated his friends by wying 
beforehand as many ilUnatored thiggs of 
ihtm as they eould possibly write of him. 
He laughed, and said, ** Depend on it 
we are equal. Poets (and I may, I sup- 
pose, without presumption, count myself 
among that favored race, as it has pleased 
the Fates to make me one,] have no triends. 
On the old principle that * union gives 
force,* we sometimes agree to have a vio- 
lent friendship for each other. We dedi- 
cate, we bepraise, we write pretty letters, 
but we do not deceive each other. In short, 
we resemble you fair ladies, when some 
half dozen of the fairest of you profess to 
love each other mightily, correspond so 
•weetly, call each other by such pretty 
epithets, and laugh in your hearts at those 
who are taken in by such appearances.** 

I endeavored to defend my sex, but he 
adhered to his opinion. 1 ought to add 
that during this conversation he was very 
gay, and that though his words may ap- 
pear severe, there was no severity in his 
manner. The natural flippancy of Lord 
Byron took oflf all appearance of premedi- 
tation or bitterness from his remarks, even 
whan they were acrifliOMoaa, and the inor- 



pression conveyed to, and 1ef\ on my mind 
was, that for the moat part they were at- 
tered more in jest than in earnest* They 
were however sufficiently severe to make 
me feel that there was no safety with himt 
and that in five minutes af\er one*s quitting 
him on terms of friendship, he could not 
resist the temptation of showing one up, 
either in conversation or by letter, though 
in half an hour after he would put himself 
to personal inconvenience to render a kind- 
ness to the person so shown up. 

I remarked, that in talking of literary 
productions, he seemed much more suscep* 
tible to their deft*cts, than alive to their 
beauties. As a proof, he never failed to 
remember some quotation that told aninst 
the unhapp^author, which he recited with 
an emphasis, or a mock-heroic air, that 
made it very ludicrous. The pathetic he 
always burlesqued in reciting; but this I 
am sure proceeded from an affectation of 
not sympathising with the general taste. 

Jlprii'^, Lord Byron dined with as 
to-day. During dinner he was aa nsoal 
gay, spoke in terms of the warmest com- 
mendation of Sir Walter Scott, not only as 
an author, but as a man, and dwelt with 
apparent delight on his novels, declaring 
that he iiad read and re-read them over and 
over again, and always with increased 
pleasure. He said that he quite equalled, 
nay, in his own opinion surpassmi Cer* 
vantes. In talking of Sir Walter*s private 
character, goodness of heart, &c.. Lord 
Byron became more animated than 1 had 
ever seen him; his color changed from its 
general pallid tint to a more lively hoe, 
and his eyes became humid; never had he 
appeared to such advantage, and it might 
easily be seen that every expression he 
uttered proceeded from his heart. Poor 
Byron!-»fdr poor he is even with all hia 
genius, rank and wealth— had he lived 
more with men like Scott, whose openness 
of character and steady principle had con- 
vinced him that they were in earnest ia 
their goodnt$$^ and not making belitve^ (aa 
he alwavs suspects good people to be,) hia 
life might be different and hsppler. 

Byron is so acute an observer that no- 
thing escapes him; all the shades of selfish- 
nesa and vanity are exposed to hia aeareii- 
ing glance, and the misfortune is, (and a 
aerious one it is to him,) that when he 
finds these, and alas ! they are to be found 
on every side, they disgnst and prevent his 

S'viiig credit to the many good qualities 
at often accompany them* He deelares 
he can sooner pardon criraea, becaose thejf 
vvooeed ifosB the nassioBSt tlMA<llMse m^ 
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nor vices, that spring from selfishness snd 
self-conceit. We had a long argnment this 
BYening on this subject, which ended, lilce 
most arguments, by leaving both of the 
tame opinion as when it commenced. 1 
endeavored to prove that crimes were not 
only injurious to the perpetrators, but often 
ruinous to the innocent, and productive of 
misery to friends and relations, whereas 
selfishness and vanity carried with them 
their own punishment, the first depriving 
the penion of all sympathy, and the second 
exposing him to ridicule, which to the vain 
is a heavy punishment, but that their ef- 
fects were not destructive to society as are 
crimes. 

He laughed when I told him that having 
heard him so often declaim against vanity, 
•nd detect it so often in his friends, I be- 

fan to suspect he knew the malady by 
aving had it himself, and that I had ob- 
served through life, that those persons 
who had the most vanity were the most 
severe against that failing in their friends. 
He wished to impress upon me that he 
was not vain, and gave various proofs to 
establish this; but 1 produced against him 
his boasts of swimming, his evident de- 
sire of being considered more un homme 
de docieii than a poet, and other little ez« 
amples, when he laughingly pleaded guil- 
ty, and promised to be more merciful to* 
wards his friends. 

We sat on the bsleony af\er tea: it com* 
mands a fine view, and we had one of 
those moonlight nights that are seen only 
in this country. Every object was tinged 
with its silvery lustre. In front were 
erowded an uncountable number of ships 
from every country, with their various 
Hags waving in the breeze, which bore to 
us the sounds of the as various languages 
of the crews. In the distance we enjoyed 
a more expanded view of the sea, which 
reminded Byron of his friend Moors*s de* 
scriptioD, which he qsolsd: 

Tbe Ml to like a ■ilv*rv lake. 

The fanale casting its golden Mate into 
this silvery lake, and throwing a red lurid 
reieetion on the sails of the vessels that 
]>a8sed near it: the fishermen, with their 
small boats, each having a fire held in a 
sort of grate fastened at the end of the 
hobU which boms brilliantly, and by 
which they not only see thn fish that ap- 
proach, but attract them; their scarlet caps, 
which all the Okttoese sailors and fisher- 
men wear, adding ranch to their pietu 
tis^iie appssraooti til fonned m pieUiffs 



that description falls far short of; and 
when to this are joined the bland odors of 
the richest and rarest flowers, with which 
the balconies are filled, one feel? that such 
nights are never to be forgotten, and while 
the senses dwell on each, and alt, a deli- 
cioua melancholy steals over the mind, as it 
reflects that, the destinies of each conducts 
ing to far distant regions, a time will ar- 
rive when all now before the eye will ap* 
pear but as a dream. 

This was felt by all the party; and aAer 
a silence of many minutes, it was broken 
by Byron, who remarked, ** What an even* 
ing, and what a view! Should we ever 
meet in the dense atmosphere of London, 
shall we not recall this evening, and the 
scenery now before us? but no! movt pro* 
bably there we should not feel as we do 
here; we should fall into the same heart- 
less, loveless apathy that distinguishes 
one half of our dear compatriots, or the 
bustling, impertinent importance to be 
considered tuprtme hon ion^ thai marks the 
other." 

Byron spoke with bitterness, bnt it was 
the bitterness of a fine nature soured by 
having been tonched too closely by those 
who had lost their better feelings through 
a contact with the worid. After a few 
minntes* silence, he said, ** Look at that 
forest of masts now before us! from what 
remote parts of the world do they come! 
o*er how many waves have they not pass- 
ed, and how many tempests have they 
not been, and may again be exposed tol 
how many hearts and tender thoughts fol- 
low them! mothers, wives, sisters, and 
sweethearts, who perhaps at this hour ars 
offering up prayers for their safety.*' 

While he was yet speaking, sounds of 
voeal music arose; national hymns and 
barcaroles were song in turns by the dif> 
ferent crews, and when they had ceasedy 
** God save the King'* was sinig by the 
crews of some English merchantmen lying 
close to the pier. This was a surprise to 
ns all, and its effect on our feelings was 
magnetic. Byron was no loss touched 
than the rest; each felt at the moment 
that tie of country which anites all whei 
they nieet on a fiir distant shore. When 
the song ceased Byron, with a melancholy 
smile, observed, *' Why, positively, ws 
are all quite sentimental this evening, and 
/— >/who have sworn against sentimenta- 
lity, find the old leaven still in my nature^ 
and quite ready to make a fool of mo> 
>Tell it not in Gath,* that is to say, 
breathe it not In London, or to Rnglisli 
sirs polits, or ntrsr sgais slwli I bo Mb 
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to enact the stoic philosopher. Come, 
come, this will never do, we inust forswear 
moonlight, fine views, and ahoveall, hear- 
ing a national air sun^;. Little does his 
gracious Majesty Big Ben, as Moore calls 
him, imagine what loyal subjects he has 
at Genoa, and least of all that lam among 
their number." 

Byron attempted to be gay, bat the ef- 
fort was not successful, and he wished us 
good night with a trepidation of manner 
that marked his feelings. And this is the 
man that I have heard considered unfeel- 
ing! How often are our best qualities 
turned against us, and made the instru- 
ments for wounding us in the most vulner- 
able part, until, ashamed of betraying our 
Busceptihility, we affect an insensibility 
yfe are far from possessing, and, while we 
deceive others, nourish in secret the feel- 
ings that prey only on our own hearts! 

It is difficult to judge when Lord Byron 
is serious or not. He has a habit of mys- 
tifying, that might impose upon many; 
but that can be detected by examining his 
physiognomy; for a sort of mock gravity, 
now and then broken by a malicious smile, 
betrays when he is speaking for effect, and 
not giving uiterance to his real sentiments. 
If he sees that he is detected, he appears 
angry for a moment, and then laughingly 
admits that it amuses him to hoax people; 
as he calls it, and that when each person, 
at some future day, will give their different 
statements of him, they will be so contra- 
dictory, that all will be doubted— an idea 
that gratifies him exceedingly! The mo- 
bility of his nature is extraordinary, and 
makes him inconsistent in his actions as 
well as in his conversation. He introdu- 
ced the subject of La Contessa Guiccioli 
and her family, which we, of course, 
would not have touched on. He stated 
that they lived beneath his roof because 
his rank as a British peer afforded her fa- 
ther and brother protection, they having 
been banished from Ravenna, tlieir native 
place, on account of their politics. He 
■poke in high terms of the Counts Gamba, 
fother and son; he said that he had given 
the family a wing of his house, but that 
their establishments were totally separate, 
their repasts never taken together, aod 
that such was their scrupulous delicacy, 
that they never would accept a pecuniary 
obligation from him in ail the difficulties 
entailed on them by their exile. He re- 
presented La Contessa Guiccioli as a most 
amiable and lady-like person, perfectly 
disinterested and noble-minded, devotedly 
•ttaohed to hioHf nad poasasaiog ao maojr 



high and estimable qualities, as to offer 
an excuse for any man*s attachment to her. 
He said that he had been passionately in 
love with her, and that she had sacrificed 
every thing for him ; that the whole of 
her conduct towards him had been admi« 
rable, and that not only did he feel the 
strongest personal attachment to her, but 
the highest sentiments of esteem. He 
dwelt with evident complacency on her 
noble birth and distinguished connectiona 
—4id vantages to which he attaches great 
importance. I never met any one with ao 
decided a taste for aristocracy as Lord 
Byron, and this is shown in a thousand 
different ways. 

He says the Contessa is well educated, 
remarkably fond of, and well read in, the 
poetry of her own country, and a tolerable 
proficient in that of France and England. 
In his praises of Madame Guiccioli, it ia 
quite evident that he is sincere, and I am 
prrsnaded this is his last attachment. He 
told me that she had used every effort to 
get him to discontinue **Don Juan,'* or at 
least to preserve the future cantos from all 
impure passages. In short, he has aaid 
all that was possible to impress me with a 
favorable opinion of this lady, and baa 
convinced me that he entertaioa a lerj 
higli one of her himself. 

Byron is a strange melange of good and 
evil, the predominancy of either depend- 
ing wholly on the humor he may happen to 
be in. His is a character thatNatur- total- 
ly unfitted for domestic habits, or for ren- 
dering a woman of refinement or susceptibi* 
lity happy. He confesses to me that he 
is not happy, but admits that it is his own 
fault, as the Contessa Guiccioli, the only 
object of his love, has all the qualities to 
render a reasonable being happy. 1 ob- 
served, apropos to some observation he bad 
made, that 1 feared La Contessa Guiccioli 
had little reason to be satisfied with her 
lot. He answered, *' Perhaps you are 
right; yet she must know that I am sin- 
cerely attached to her; but the truth ia, 
my habits are not those requisite to form 
the happiness of any woman : I am wont 
out in feeling; for, though only ihirty-aix, 
1 feel sixty in mind, and am less capable 
than ever of those nameless attentiona 
that all women, but, above all, Italian wo- 
men, require. I like solitude, which haa 
become absolutely neceasarv to me; am 
fond of shutting myself up u>r hoars, and, 
when with the person 1 like, am often 
distrait and gloomy. There ia aometbing 
1 am convinced (continued Byron) in the 
poetical temperament that preeHidea It^pr 
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Einess, not only ta the person who hat it, 
ut to those connected with him. Do not 
accuse me of ranity^ because I say this, 
as my belief is^ that the worst poet may 
•hare this misfortune in common with the 
best. The way in which 1 accoant for it 
it, that our imagimiiunu being warmer than 
oor htarUn and much more giren to wan- 
der, the latter have not the power to con- 
trol the formen hence« soon after our pae- 
aions are gratified, imagination again takes 
wing, and, finding the insufficiency of ac- 
tnal indulgence beyond the moment, aban- 
dons itBclf to all its wayward fancies, and 
during this abandonment becomes cold and 
insensible to the demands of affection. 
This is our misfortune, but not our fault, 
and dearly do we expiate it; by it we are 
rendered incapable of sympathy, and can- 
not lighten, by sharing, the pain we in- 
flicL Thus we witness, without the pow- 
er of alleviating, the anxiety and dissatis- 
faction our oonluct occasions. We are 
not so totally unfeeling as not to be griev- 
ed at the unhappiness we cause; but this 
tame power or imagination transports oor 
thoughts to other scenes, and we are always 
80 much more occupied by the ideal than the 
present, that we forget all that is actual. 
It ia as though the creatures of another 
sphere, not subject to the lot of mortality, 
formed a factitious alliance (as all alli- 
ances must be that are not in all respects 
•qoah with the creatures of this earth, 
and, bein^ exsmpt from its sufferings, 
turned their thoughts to brighter regions, 
leaving the partners of their earthly ex- 
istence to suffer alone. But, let the object 
of affection be snatched away by death, 
and how is all the pain erer inflicted on 
them avenged! llie same imagination 
that led us to slight, or overlook their suf- 
ferings, now that tbe^ are for ever lost to 
ps, magnifies their estimable qualities, and 
increases tenfold the affection we ever felt 
for them— - 

Oh ! what are tboniand livioc lovea. 
To Uiat whieh canoot quit toe dead t 

How did I feel this, when Allegra, my 
daughter, died ! While she lived, her ex- 
istence never seemed necessary to my 
happiness; but no sooner did I lose her, 
than it appeared to me as if 1 could not 
live without her. Even now the recollec- 
tion is most bitter; but how much more 
severely would the death of Teresa afflict 
me with the dreadful consciousness that 
while I had been soaring into the fields of 
romance and fancy, 1 had left her to weep 
OTer my coldness or iofidelititt of imagios^ 



tion. It is a dreadful proof of the weak* 
nens of our natures, that we cannot control 
ourselves sufficiently to form the happiness 
of those we love, or to bear their loss 
without agony.'* 

The whole of this oonyersation made m 
deep impression on my mind, and the 
countenance of the speaker, full of ear- 
nestness and feeling, impressed it stil|^ 
more strongly on my memory. Byron is 
right; a brilliant imagination is rarely, if 
ever, accompanied by a warm heart; but 
on this latter depends the happiness of 
life; the other renders us dissatisfied with 
its ordmary enjoyments. 

He is an extraordinary person, tWivereel' 
to a degree that is surprising, exposinc; his 
own feelings, and entering into details of 
those of others, that ought to be sacred; 
with a degree of frankness as unnecessary 
as it is rare. Incontinence of speech is his 
besetting sin. He is, I am persuaded, iii- 
capable of keeping any secret, however it 
may concern nis own honor or that of 
another; and the first person with whom 
he fibnnd himself /^/e-a-/^ewonld be made 
the confidant without any reference to his 
worthiness of the confidence or not. This 
indiscretion proceeds not from malice^ but 
I should say, from want of delicacy of 
mind« To this was owing the publication 
of his •'Farewell,'* addressed to Lady 
Byron — a farewell that must hare lost all 
effect as an appeal to her feelings the mo* 
ment it was exposed to the public— naji 
must have oflbnded her delicacy. 

Byron spoke to-day in terms of high 
commendation of Hope's ^'AnasUsius;*^ 
said that he wept bitterly over many pages 
of it, and for two reasons— first, that Ae 
had not written it, and, secondly, thai 
Hope had; for that it was necessary to like 
a man excessively to pardon his writing 
such a book— a book, as he said, excelling 
all recent productions, as much in wit ana 
talent, as in true pathos. He added, that 
he would have given his two most ap* 
proved poems to dstc been the author of 
**Anastasios.'* 

From ** Aiiastasins*' he wandered to ths 
works of Mr, Gait, praised the ** Annals of 
the Parish*' very highly, as also ''Ths 
Entail," which we had lent him, and some 
scenes of which he said had affected him 
very much. '•The characters in Mr* 
Gait's novels have an identity," added 
Byron, " that reminds me of Wilkie's pic- 
tores." 

As a woman, I felt proad of the homage 
he paid to the geniua of Mrs. Hemans, 
aod IS a psMiotsts admirer of her poetryt 
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bitterness; and whatever may be the sof- 
ferings of Lady Byron, they are more than 
avenged by what her husband feels. 

It appears to me extraordinary, that a 
person who has given such interesting 
sketches of the female character^ as Byron 
has in his works, should be so little au 
fait of judging feminine feeling under cer- 
tain circumstances. He is surprised that 
Lady Byron has never relented since his 
absence from England; but he forgets 
liow that absence has been filled op on 
his part* 1 ventured to suggest this, and 
hinted that, perhaps, had his condoci been 
irreproachable during the first years of 
their separation, and unstained by any at- 
tachment that could have widened the 
breach between them, it is possible that 
Lady Byron might have become reconciled 
to him; but that no woman of delicacy 
could receive or answer letters written be- 
neath the same roof that sheltered some 
female favorite, whose presence alone 
proved that the husband could not have 
those feelings of propriety or affection 
towards his absent wife, the want of which 
constitutes a crime that all toomen, at least, 
can understand to be one of those least 
pardonable. How few men understand 
the feelings of women! Sensitive, and 
easily wounded as we are, obliged to call 
up pride to support us in trials that always 
leave fearful marks behind, how often are 
we compelled to assume the semblance of 
coldness and indifference when the heart 
inly bleeds; and the deceit composure, 
put on with our visiting garments to ap- 
pear in public, and, like tbem, worn for a 
few hours, are wirh them laid aside; and 
all the dreariness, the heart-consuming 
cares, that woman alone can know, return 
to make us feel, that though we may dis- 
guise our sufferings from others, and deek 
our countenance with smiles, we cannot 
deceive ourselves, anS are but the more 
miserable from the constraint we submit 
to! A woman only can understand a 
woman*s heart — ^we cannot, dare not, com- 
plain—sympathy is denied us^ because we 
must not lay open the wounds that excite 
it; and even the most legitimate feelinffs 
ire too sacred in female estimation to be 
exposed — thus while we nurse the grief 
** that lies too deep for tears," and con- 
comes alike health and peace, a roan may 
with impunity express all, nay, more than 
lie feels— court and meet sympathyt while 
liis leisure hours are cheered by occupa- 
tions and pleasures, the latter too often 
■nch as ought to prove how little he stood 
m n%9d of coa^pMsioBf czccpt^cr ^icr vices. 



I stated something of this to Lord ByrOA 
to-day, apropos to the difference between 
his position and that of his wife. He tried 
to prove to me how much more painful 
was his situation than hers; but I effected 
some alteration in his opinion when 1 had 
fairly placed their relative positions before 
him— at least S'tch as they appeared tc 
me. I represented Lady Byron to him 
separating ia early youth, whether from 
just or mistaken motives for such a ctep^ 
from the husband of her choice* after littU 
more than a brief year*s union, and im* 
mediatelv after that union had been 
cemented by the endearing, strengthening 
tie of a new-born infant! carrying wita 
her into solitude this fond and powerful 
remembrancer of its Oather, how much 
must it have cost her to resist the appeals 
of such a pleader!- wearing away her 
youth in almost monastic seclusion, her 
motives questioned by some, and appre- 
ciated by few— seeking consolation aloas 
in the discharge of her duties, and avoid- 
ing all external demonstrations of a grief 
that her pale cheek and solitary existence 
are such powerful vouchers for! Such is 
the portrait I gave him of Lady Byron— 
his own 1 ventured to sketch as follows. 

I did not enter into the causes, or mo> 
tives, of the separation, because I know 
them not, but I dwelt on his subsequett 
conduct:— the appealing on the separatioa 
to public sympathy, by the publication of 
verses which ought only to have met the 
eye of her to whom they were addressed^ 
was in itself an outrage to that delicaeyy 
that shrinks from, and shuns publicity, so 
inherent in the female heart. He leaves 
England— -the climate, modes, and customs 
of which had never been congenial to his 
taste— to seek beneath the sonny skies of 
Italy, and all the soul-exciting objects that 
classic land can offer, a consolation fordo- 
mestio disappointment. How soon were 
the broken ties of conjugal affection le- 
placed by less holy ones! I refer not to 
his attachment to La Contessa Guicciolit 
because at least it is of a different and a 
more pnre nature, but to those degrading 
liaisons which marked the first year or two 
of his residence in luly, and must every 
from their revolting coarseness remain a 
stain on his fame. It may be urged that 
disappointment and sorrow drove him into 
such excesses; but sdmitting this, surely 
we must respeitt the grief that is borne in 
solitude, and with the must irreproachable 
delicacy of conduct, more than that which 
flies to gross sensualities for relief. 

Suoh was the aabstaiioct 9Md i bdisv* 
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Dearly the words I repeated to him to-day; 
and it is but justice to him to say that they 
seemed to make a deep impression. He 
said that if my portrait of Lady Byron's 
position was indeed a faithful one, she was 
much more to be pitied than he; that he 
felt deeply for her, out that he had nerer 
▼iewed their relative situations in the same 
light before; he had always considered 
her as governed wholly by pride. 

I urged that my statement was drawn 
from facts; that, of the extreme privacy 
and seclusion of her life, ever since the 
separation, there could be no doubt, and 
this alone vouched for the feelings that 
led to it. 

He seemed pleased and gratified by the 
reflections I had made, insensibly fell into 
a tone of tenderness in speaking of Lady 
Byron, and pressed my hand with more 
than usual cordiality. On bidding me 
good bye, his parting words were, ^* You 
probe old and hal^healed wounds, but 
though you give pain, you excite more 
healthy action, and do good." 

His heart yearns to see his child; all 
children of the same age remind him of 
her, and he loves to recur to the subject. 

Poor Byron has hitherto been so conti- 
Dually occupied with dwelling on, and anar 
lysing his own feelings, that he has not 
reflected on those of his wife. He cannot 
understand her observing such a total si- 
lence on their position, because he could 
not, and cannot, resist making it the topic 
of conversation with even chance associ- 
ates: this, which an impartial observer of 
her conduct would attnbute to deep feel- 
ings, and a sense of delicacy, he con- 
oludes to be caused by pride and want of 
feeling. We are always prone to judge 
of others by ourselves, which is one of 
the reasons why our judgments are in ge- 
neral so erroneous. Man may be judged 
of by his species en matie^ but he who 
would judge of mankind in the aggregate, 
from one specimen of the genus, must be 
often in error, and this is Byron's case. 

Lord Byron told me to-day, that he had 
been 0(rcupied in the morning making his 
will; that he had left the bulk of his fortune 
to his sister, as his daughter having, in right 
of her mother, a large fortune, he thought it 
unnecessary to increase it; he added that 
,he had left La Contessa Guiccioli J6l0, 
000, and had intended to have left her 
d&35,000, but that she had suspected bis 
intentions, and urged him so strongly not 
to do so, or indeed to leave her any diing, 
that he had ohangad the sum to iSlO»000. 
He said that this was one, at iaaanierahle 
Vol. XL— )i3 



instances, of her delicacy and disinterest- 
edness, of which he had repeated proofs; 
that she was so fearful of the possibility of 
having interested motives attributed to 
her, that he was certain she would prefer 
the most extreme poverty to incurring 
such a suspicion. I observed, that were 
I he, I would have left her the sum I had 
originally intended, as, in case of his 
death, it would be a flattering proof of his 
esteem for her, and she had always the 
power of refusing the whole, or any part 
of the bequest she thought proper. It ap- 
peared to me, that the more delicacy and 
disinterestedness she displayed, the more 
decided ought he to be, in marking his ap- 
preciation of her conduct. He appeared 
to agree with me, and passed many enco- 
miums on La Contessa. 

He talked to-day of Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, of whose public and private charac- 
ter be entertains the most exalted opinion. 
He said that it was gratifying to behold 
in him the rare union of a heart and head 
tnat left nothing to be desired, and dwelt 
with evident pride and pleasure on the 
mental courage displayed by Sir Francis 
in befriending and supporting him, when 
so many of his professed friends stood 
aloof, on his separation from Lady Byron. 
The defalcation of his friends, at the mo- 
ment he most rec^uired them, has made an 
indelible impression on his mind, and has 
given him a very bad opinion of his coun- 
trymen. I endeavored to reason him oot 
of this, by urging the principle that man- 
kind, en mtute, are every where the same* 
but he denied this, on the plea that, ^i ci- 
vilisation had arrived at a greater degree of 
perfection in England than elsewhere, 
selfishness, its concomitant, there flou- 
rished so luxuriantly, as to overgrow all 
generous and kind feelings. He quoted 
various examples of friends, and even the 
nearest relations, deserting each other in 
the hour of need, fearful that any part of 
the censure heaped on some less fortunate 
connection might fall on them, i am un- 
willing to believe that his pictures are not 
overdrawn, and hope I shall always 
think 



** Where ignoraoee ii bUM, *Ue folly to bo wise.** 

''Talking of friends,'' said Byron, '« Mr. 
Hobhouse has been the most impartial, or 
perhaps (added he) impartial of all my 
friends; he always told me my faults, but 
I must do him the justice to add, that he 
told them to m^, and not to others." I 
observed that the epithet impartial was 
the applicable one; bat ha denied it, aay- 
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in^ that Mr. Hoblioase must hare been 
unpartialf to hare discerned all the errors 
he had pointed out; **bat,'* he added, 
laoghing, ** I could have tohl him of some 
more which he had not discovered, for 
even, then, avarice had made itself strong- 
ly felt in my natare.*' 

Byron came to see us to-day, and ap- 
peared extremely discomposed; after half- 
an-hoar*s conversation on indifferent sub- 
jects, be at length broke forth with, ^* Only 
fancy my receiving to-day a tragedy dedi- 
cated as follows—* From George 

to George Byron!* This is being cool 
with a venffear.ee. I never was more 
provoked. How stupid, how ignorant to 
pass over my rank! I am determined not 
to read the tragedy; for a man capable of 
committing such a solecism in good breed- 
ing and common decency, can write nothing 
worthy of being read.** We were astonished 
at witnessing the annoyance this circum- 
stance gave him, and more than ever con- 
vinced, that the pride of aristocracy is one 
of the peculiar features of his character. 
If he sometimes forgets his rank, he never 
can forgive any one else's doing so; and 
as he is not naturally dignified, and his 
propensity to flippancy renders him still 
Jess so, he often finds himself in a false 
position, by endeavoring to recover lost 
ground. We endeavored to console him 
by telling him that we knew Mr. George 
' a little, and that he was clever and 

agreeable, as also that his passing over the 
title of Byron was meant as a compli- 
ment — it was a delicate preference shown 
to the renown accorded to George Byron 
the poet, over the rank and title, which 
were adventitious advantages, ennobled by 
the possessor, but that could add nothing 
to his fame. All our arguments were 
Tain; he said *Mhis could not be the man's 
feelings, as he reduced him (Lord Byron) 
to the same level as himself.** It is strange 
to see a person of such brilliant and pow- 
erful genius sullied by such incongruities. 
'Were he but sensihie how much the Lord 
is overlooked in the Poei he would be less 
vain of his rank: but as it is, this vanity 
is very prominent, and resembles more the 
pride of h parvenu than the calm dignity of 
an ancient aristocrat. It is also evident 
that he attaches importance to the append- 
ages of rank and station. The trappings 
of luxury, to which a short use accustoms 
every one, seem to please him; he ob- 
serves, nay, comments upon them, and 
oh! mortifying conclusion, appears, at least 
for the moment, to think more highly of 
their possessors. As his own mode of 



life is so extremely simple, this seems the 
more extraordinary; but every thing in him 
is contradictory and extraordinary. Of his 
friends he remarks, ** this or that person 
is a man of family, or he is a parvenu^ the 
marks of which character, in spite of all 
his affected gentility, break out in a thou- 
sand ways.** We were not prepared for 
this; we expected to meet a man more dis- 
posed to respect the nobility of geniiut 
than that of rank; but we have found tl^ 
reverse. In talking of Ravenna, the natUl 
residence of La Contessa Guiecioli, ha 
dwells with peculiar complacency on the 
equipage of her husband; talks of the six 
black carriage-horses, without which the 
old (yonte seldom moved, and their spa- 
cious palazzo; also the wealth of the 
Conte, and the distinguished connections . 
of the lady. He describes La Contessa 
as being of the middle stature, finely form- 
ed, exquisitely fair, her features perfectly 
regular, and the expression of her coun- 
tenance remarkable for its animation and 
sweetness, her hair auburn, and of great 
beauty. No, wonder, then, that such rare 
charms have had power to fix his truant 
heart; and, as he says that to these she 
unites accomplishments and amiability, it 
may be concluded, as indeed he declares, 
that this is his last attachment. He fre- 
quently talks of Alfieri, and always with 
enthusiastic admiration. He remarks on 
the similarity of their tastes and pur- 
suits, their domesticating themselves with 
women of rank, their fondness for animals* 
and, above all, for horses; their liking to 
be surrounded by birds and pets of various 
descriptions, their passionate love of liber- 
ty, habitual gloom, &c., &c. In short, he 
produces so many points of resemblance, 
that it leads one to suspect that he is a 
copy of an original he has long studied. 

This, again, proceeds from a want of 
self-respect; but we may well pardon it, 
when we reflect on the abuse, calumny, 
envy, hatred, and malice, that, in spite of 
all his genius, have pursued him from the 
country that genius must adorn. 

Talking of Alfieri, he told me to-day, 
that when that poet was travelling in Italy, 
a very romantic, and, as he called her, iiie 
month Italian Principessa, or Duchessa, 
who had long been an enthusiastic admirer 
of his works, having heard that he was to 
pass within fifty miles of her residence, 
set off* to encounter him; and having ar- 
rived at tho inn where he sojourned, was 
shown into a room where she was told 
Alfieri was writing. She enters, agitated 
and fatigued— sees a very good-looking 
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nan seated at a table, whom she conclades 
most be Alfieri, throws herself into his 
arms — and, in broken words, declares her 
admiration, and the distance she has come 
to declare it. In the midst of the lady^s 
impassioned speeches, Al fieri enters the 
room, casts a glance of surprise and hau- 
teur at the pair, and lets fall some expres- 
sion that discloses to the humbled Princi* 
pessa the shocking mistake she has made. 

The poor Secretary (for such he was) 
is blamed by the lady, while he declares 
his innocence, finding himself, as he says, 
in the embraces of a lady who never al- 
lowed him even a moment to interrupt her, 
by the simple question of what she meant! 
Alfieri retired in offended dignity, shocked 
that any one could be mistaken for him, 
while the Principessa had to retrace her 
steps, her enthusiasm somewhat cooled 
by the mistake and its consequences. 

Byron says that the number of anonymous 
amatory letters and portraits he has receiv- 
ed, end all from English ladies, would fill 
a large volume. He says he has never 
noticed any of them; but it is evident he 
recurs to them with complacency. 

He talked to-day of a very different 
kind of letter, which appears to have 
made a profound impression on him; he 
has promised to show it to me; it is from 
a Mr. Sheppard, inclosing him a prayer 
oflTered up for Byron, by the wife of Mr. 
Sheppard, and sent since her death. He 
says he never was more touched than on 
perusing it, and that it has given him a 
better opinion of human nature. 

The tollowinj|r is the copy of the letter 
and prayer, which Lord Byron has per- 
mitted me to make. 
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*• Fromey Somerset, Nov. 21, 1821. 

'* M Y Lord: — More than two years since, 
a lovely and beloved wife was taken from 
me, by a lingering disease, after a very 
short union. She possessed unvarying 
gentleness and fortitude, and a piety so 
retiring as rarely to disclose itself in words, 
but so influential as to produce uniform 
benevolence of conduct. In the last hour 
of life, after a farewell look on a lately- 
born and only infant, for whom she had 
evinced inexpressible aflfeciion, her last 
whispers were, * God's happiness!— God's 
happiness!' 

** Since the second anniversary of her de- 
cease, I have read some papers which no one 
had seen during her life, and which con- 
tain her most secret thoughts. I am in- 



duced to communicate to your Lordship a 
passage from these papers, which there it 
no doubt refers to yourself, as 1 have more 
than once heard the writer mention your 
agility on the rocks at Hastings. 

*' ^ Oh, my God, I take encouragement 
from the assurance of thy word, to pray 
to Thee in behalf of one for whom I have 
lately been much interested. May the 
person to whom I allude (and who is 
now, we fear, as much distinguished for 
his neglect of Thee as for the transcend- 
ant talents thou hast bestowed on him)t 
be awakened to a sense of his own dan- 
ger, and led to seek that peace of mind in 
a proper sense of religion, which he has 
found this world's enjoyment unable to 
procure! Do Thou grant that his future 
example may be productive of far more ex- 
tensive benefit than his past conduct and 
writings have been of evil; and may the 
Sun of Righteousness, which we trust 
will, at some future period, arise on him, 
be bright in proportion to the darkness of 
those clouds which guilt has raised around 
him, and the balm which it bestows, heal- 
ing and soothing in proportion to the 
keenness of that agony which the punish- 
ment of his vices has inflicted on him! 
May the hope that the sincerity of my 
own efiforts for the attainment of holiness, 
and the approval of my own love for the 
Great Author of religion, will render this 
prayer, and every other for the welfare of 
mankind, more efficacious— cheer me in 
the path of duty; but, let me not forget* 
that while we are permitted to animate 
ourselves to exertion by every innocent 
motive, these are but the lesser streams 
which may serve to increase the current, 
but which, deprived of the grand fountain 
of gocd, (a deep conviction of inborn siu« 
and firm belief in the eflScacy of Christ's 
death for the salvation of those who trust 
in him, and really wish to serve him,) 
would soon dry up, and leave us barrea 
of every virtue as before.-— 
Hastings, July 31, 1814.' 



*' There is nothinor, my Lord, in this 
extract which, in a literary sense, can at 
all interest you; but it may, perhaps, ap- 
pear to you how worthy of reflection how 
deep and expansive a concern for the hap- 
piness of others the Christian faith can 
awaken in the midst of youth and prosper- 
ity. Here is nothing poetical and splen- 
did, as in the expostulatory homage of M. 
Delamartine; but here is the subitme, mj 
Lord; for this intercession was offered oa 
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yoar aecoantt to the sapreme Source of 
happiness. It sprang from a faith more 
confirmed than that of the French poet, 
and from a charity, which, in combination 
with faith, showed its power unimpaired 
amidst the langnorsand pains of approach- 
ing dissolution. I will hope that a pray- 
er, which, 1 am sure, was deeply sincere, 
may not always be unavailing. 

**lt would add nothing, my Lord, to the 
fame with which your genius has sur- 
rounded you, for an unknown and obscure 
individual to express his admiration of it. 
I had rather be numbered with those who 
wish and pray, that * wisdom from above,' 
and * peace,* and * joy,' may enter such a 
mind. 

'^JoBir Shcppard." 



On reading this letter and prayer, which 
Byron did aloud, before he consigned it 
to me to copy, and with a voice tremulous 
from emotion, and seriousness of aspect 
that showed how deeply it affected him, 
he observed, ** Before I had read this 
prayer, I never rightly understood the ex- 
pression, so often used, *The beauty of 
holiness.' This prayer and letter has done 
more to give roe a good opinion of reli- 
gion, and its professors, than all the religi- 
ous books I ever read in my life. 

** Here were two most amiable and ex- 
alted minds offering prayers and wishes 
for the salvation of one considered by three 
parts of his countrymen to be beyond the 
pale of hope, and charitably doomed to 
everlasting torments. The religion that 
prays and hopes for the erring is the true 
religion, and the only one that could make 
a convert of me; and I date (continued 
Byron) my first impressions against reli- 
gion to having witnessed how little its vo- 
taries were actuated by any true feeling of 
Christian charity. Instead of lamenting 
the disbelief, or pitying the transgressions 
(or at least the consequence) of the sinner, 
they at once cast him off, dwell with ac- 
rimony on his errors, and, not content with 
foredooming him to eternal punishment 
hereafter, endeavor, as much as they can, 
to render his earthly existence as painful 
as possible, until they have hardened him 
in his errors, and added hatred of his spe- 
cies to their number. Were all religious 
people like Mr. Sheppard and the amiable 
wife he has lost, we should have fewer 
•ceptics: such examples would do more 
towards the work of conversion than all 
that over was written on the subject. 

*' When Religion supports the sufferer 
ia afilietion and sickness, even unto death, 



its advantages are so Tisible, that all most 
wish to seek such a consolation; and whea 
it speaks peace and hope to those who have 
strayed from its path, it softens feelings 
that severity must have hardened, and 
leads back the wanderer to the fold; but 
when it clothes itself in anger, denouncing 
vengeance, or shows itself in the pride^ of 
superior righteousness, condemning, rather 
than pitying, all erring brothers, it repels 
the wavering, and fixes the unrepentant in 
their sins. Such a religion can make few 
converts, but may make many dissenters 
to its tenets; for in religion, as in every 
thing else, its utility must be apparent, to 
encourage people to adopt its precepts; and 
the utility is never so evident as when we 
see professors of religion supported by 
its consolations, and willing to extend 
these consolations to those who have still 
more need of them— the misguided and the 
erring," 

They who accuse Byron of being an un- 
believer are wrong: he is sceptiealf but not 
unbelieving; and it appears not unlikely 
to me that a time may come when his wa- 
vering faith in many of the tenets of reli- 
gion may be as firmly fixed as is now his 
conviction of the immortality of the soul^ 
a conyiction that he declares every fine and 
noble impulse of his nature renders more 
decided. He is a sworn foe to Materialism, 
tracing every defect to which we are sub- 
ject, to the infirmities entailed on us by the 
prison of clay in which the heavenly spark 
IS confined. Conscience, he says, is to him 
another proof of the Divine Origin of Man, 
as is also his natural tendency to the love 
of good. A fine day, a moonlight night, 
or any other fine object in the phenomena 
of nature, excites (said Byron) strong feel- 
ings of religion in all elevated minds, and 
an outpouring of the spirit to the Creator, 
that, call it what we may, is the essence 
of innate love and gratitude to the Divi- 
nity. 

There is a seriousness in Byron's man- 
ner, when he gets warmed by his subject, 
that impresses one with the troth of his 
statements. He ohserred to me, ** I sel- 
dom taik of religion, but Iftei it, perhaps, 
more than those who do. I speak to you 
on this topic freely, becanse 1 know you 
will neither laugh at, nor enter into a con- 
troversy with me. it is strange, but tru^, 
that Mrs. Sheppard is mixed up with all 
my religious aspirations: nothing ever so 
excited my imagination, and touched my 
heart, as her prayer. I have pictured her 
to myself a thousand times in the solitude 
of her chamber, struck by a malady that 
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generally encrrosses all feeling for self, and 
those near and dear to one, thinking o/, and 
praying fur m«, who was deemed by all an 
outcast. Her pority^her blameless life 
— and the deep humility expressed in her 
prayer— render her, in my mind, the most 
interesting and angelic creature that ever 
existed, and she mingles in all my thoughts 
of a future state. I would give any thing 
to have her portrait, though perhaps it 
would destrov the beau idetu I have form- 
ed of her. What strange thoughts pass 
through the mind, and how much are we 
influenced by adventitious circumstances! 
The phrase /otv/y, in the letter of Mr. Shep- 
pard, has invested the memory of his wife 
with a double interest; but beauty and 
goodness have always been associated in 
my mind, because, through life, I have 
found them generally go together. I do 
not talk of mere beauty (continued Byron) 
of feature or complexion, but of expression, 
that looking out of the soul through the 
eyes, which, in my opinion, constitutes 
true beauty. Women have been pointed 
out to me as beautiful who never could 
have interested my feelings, from their 
want of countenance, or expression, which 
means countenance; and othera, who were 
little remarked, ha?e struck me as being 
captivating, from the force of countenance. 
A woman^ face ought to be like an April 
day — susceptible of change and variety; 
but sunshine should often gleam over it, 
to replace the clouds and showers that may 
obscure its lustre— which, poetical descrip- 
tion apart (said Byron,) in sober prose 
means, that good-humored smiles ought to 
be ready to chase away the expression of 

f»ensi?eiiess or care that senitmeot or earth- 
y ills call forth. Women were meant to 
be the exciters of all that is finest in our 
natures, and the soothers of all that is tur- 
bulent and harsh. Of what use, then, can 
a handsome automaton be, after one has 
got acquainted with a face that knows no 
change, though it causes many! This is a 
Btyle of looks I could not bear the sight of 
for a week; and yet such are the looks that 
pass in society for pretty, hand some, and 

beautiful. How beautiful Lady C 

was! She had no great variety of expres- 
sion, but the predominant ones were puri- 
ty, calmness, and abstraction. She looked 
as if she had never cau^d an unhallowed 
sentiment, or felt one— a sort of * moon- 
beam on the snow,' as our friend Moore 
would describe her, that was lovely to look 
on. — Lady A. F voom also very hand- 
some. It is melancholy to ulk of women 
in the past tense. What a pity, that of all 



flowers, none fade so soon as beauty! Poor 

Lady A. F has not got married. Do 

YOU know, I once had some thoughts of 
her as a wife; not that I was in love, at 
people call it, but I had argued myself into 
a belief that I ought to marry, and meet- 
ing her very often in society, the notion 
came into my bead, not heart, that she 
would suit me. Moore, too, told me so 
much of her good qualities, all which was, 
I believe, quite true, that I felt tempted to 
propose to her, but did not, whether tuni 
mieux or font pUy God knows, supposing 
my proposal accepted. No marriage could 
nave turned out more unfortunately than 
the one I made — that is quite certain; and, 
to add to my agreeable reflections on this 
subject, I have the consciousness that had I 
possessed suflicient command over my own 
wayward humor, I might have rendered 
myself so dear and necessary to Lady By- 
ron, that she would not, could not, have 
left me. It is certainly not very gratifying 
to my vanity to have been phnii after so 
short a union, and within a few weeks af- 
ter being made a father — a circumstance 
that one would suppose likely to cement 
the attachment. I always get cut of tem- 
per when I recur to this subject; and yet, 
malfpri moi^ I find myself continually re- 
curring to it. 

Byron is a perfect chameleon, possessing 
the fabulous qualities attributed to that 
animal, of taking the color of whatever 
touches him. He is conscious of this, 
and says it is owing to the extreme mobiU' 
ti of his nature, which yields to present 
impressions. It appears to me, that tho* 
consciousness of his own defects renders 
him still less tolerant to those of others—* 
this perhaps is owing to their attempts to 
conceal them, more that from natural se- 
verity, as he condemns hypocrisy, more 
than any other vice—saying, it i« the ori- 
gin of all. If vanity, selfishness, or mun- 
dane sentiments, are brought in contaet 
with him, every arrow in the armory of 
ridicule is let fly, and there is no shield 
sufficiently powerful to withstand them. 
If vice approaches, he assails it with the 
bitterfSt gall of satire; but whenffoodueet 
appears, and that he is assured it is sin- 
cere, all the dormant affections of his na- 
ture are excited, and it is impossible not 
to observe, bow tender and affectionate a 
heart his must have been, ere circumstan- 
ces had soured it. This was never mora 
displayed than In the impression made oa 
him by the prayer of Mrs. Sheppard, and 
the letter of her husband. It is also evi- 
dent In the generooa imanlsaa that ha ba- 
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tray* on hearings of distress or misfortune, 
which he endeavors to alleviate; and, un- 
like the world in general* Byron never 
makes light of the griefs of others, but 
shows commiseration and kindnefts. There 
are days when he excites so strong an in- 
terest and sympathy, by showing such 
nndoobtable proofs of good feeling, that 
every previous impression to his disadvan- 
tage fades away, and one is vexed with 
oneself for ever having harbored them. 
But, alas! ** the morrow comes," and he 
Is no longer the same being. Some dis- 
agreeable letter, review, or new example 
of the slanders with which he has been for 
years assailed, changes the whole current 
of his feelings — renders him reckless. Sar- 
donic, and as unlike the Byron of the day 
before, as if they had nothing in common, 
—nay, he seems determined to efface any 
good impression he might have made, and 
appears angry with himself for having 
Yielded to the kindly feelings that gave 
birth to it. After such exhibitions, one 
feels perplexed what opinion to form of 
him; and the individual who has an op- 
portunity of seeing Byron very often, and 
for any length of time, if he or she stated 
the daily impressions candidly, would 
find, on reviewing them, a mass of hete- 
rogeneous evidence, from which it would 
be most difficult to draw a just conclusion. 
The affectionate manner in which he 
•peaks of some of his juvenile companions 
has a delicacy and tenderness resemblini; 
the nature of woman more than that of 
man, and leads me to think that an ex- 
treme sensitiveness, checked by coming 
in contact with peraons incapable of ap- 
preciating it, and affections chilled by 
finding a want of sympathy, have repelled, 
but could not eradicate, the seeds of good- 
ness that now often send forth blossoms, 
mnd, with culture, may yet produce pre- 
cious fruit. 

1 am sure, that if ten individuals under- 
took the task of describing Byron, no two, 
of the ten, would agree in their verdict re> 
tpecting him, or convey any portrait that 
Tesembled the other, and yet the descrip- 
tion of each might be correct, according to 
his or her received opinion; but the truth 
la, the chameleon-like character or manner 
of Byronrendera it difficult to portray him; 
%nd the pleasure he seems to take in mis- 
leading his associates in their estimate of 
him iiioreasea the difficulty of the task. 
Tills extraordinary fancy ot his has so of- 
ten struck me, that I expect to see all the 
^raoos who have lived with him giving 
poitiaitt» oMh wiUke the other, ao J yet all 



bearing a resemblance to the original at 
some one time. Like the pictures given 
of some celebrated actor in his different cha- 
racters, each likeness is affected by the dress 
and the port he has to fill. The portrait of 
John Keinble in Cato resembles not Mac- 
beth nor Hamlet, and yet each is an accurate 
likeness of that admirable actor in those 
characters; so Byron, changing every day, 
and fond of misleading those whom he 
snspects might be inclined to paint himt 
will always appear different from the hand 
of each limner. 

During our rides in the vicinity of Ge- 
noa, we frequently met several peraone« 
almost all of them English, who evidently 
had taken that route purposely to see Lord 
Byron. •' Which is he!" " That's he," I 
have frequently heard whispered as the 
different groups extended their heads to 
gaze at him, while he has turned to me — 
his pale face assuming, for the moment, a 
warmer tint — and said, ** How very disa- 
ffreeable it is to be so stared at! If yoa 
knew how 1 detest it, you would feel how 
great must be my desire to enjoy the so- 
ciety of my friends at the Hotel de la Ville, 
when I pay the price of passing throogh 
the town, and exposing myself to the 
gazing multitude on the stairs and in the 
antechambers.'* Yet there were daya when 
he seemed more pleased than displeased 
at being followed and stared aL All de- 
pended on the humor he was in. When 
gay, he attributed the attention he excited 
to the true cause— admiration of his genius; 
but when in a less good-natured humor, he 
looked on it as an impertinent curiosity, 
caused by the scandalous histories circu- 
lated against him, and resented It aa such. 

He was peculiarly fond of flowers, and 
generally bought a large bouquet every 
day of a gardener whose grounds we paas- 
ed. He told me that he liked to have them 
in his room, though they excited melan- 
choly feelings, by reminding him of the 
evanescence of all that is beautiful, bet that 
the melancholy was of a softer, milder 
character, than his general feelings. 

Observing Byron one day in more than 
usually low spirits, I asked him if any 
thing painful had occurred. He sighed 
deeply, and aaid — ** No, nothing new; the 
old wounds are still unhealed, and bleed 
afresh on the slightest touch, so that God 
knows theie ncMS nothing new. Can I 
reflect on my present poaition without bit- 
ter feelinffsl Exiled from my country by a 
species of ostracism— the moat humiliating 
to a proud mind, when dofmn and not 
ahdla were need to balloly udUoting 
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tal wounds more deadly and diflicaU to be 
healed than all that the body could soffer. 
Then the notoriety (as I call what yoo 
would kindly name fame) that follows me, 
precludes the privacy I desire, and renders 
me an object of curiosity, which is a con- 
tinual source of irritation to my feelings. 
I am bound, by the indissoluble ties of 
marriage, to ont who will not live with me, 
and live with one to whom 1 cannot give 
a legal right to bo my companion, and who, 
wanting that right, is placed in a position 
hamiliating to her and most painful tome. 
Were the Uontessa Ouiccioli and I mar- 
ried, we should, I am sure, be cited as an 
eiample of conjugal happiness, and the do- 
mestic and retired life we lead would en- 
title us to respect; but our union, wanting 
the legal and religious part of the ceremo- 
ny of marriage, draws on us both censure 
and blame. She is formed to make a good 
wife to any man to whom she attached 
herself. She is fund of retirement— is of 
a most affectionate disposition— and noble- 
minded and disinterested to the highest 
degree. Judge then how mortifying it 
must be to me to be the cause of placing her 
in a false position. All this is not thought 
of when people are blinded by passion, 
but when passion is replaced by better 
feelings— those of affection, friendship, and 
eonfidence^when, in short, the liaiaan has 
all of marriage but its forms, then it is 
that we wish to j^ive it the respectability 
of wedlock. It is painful (said Byron) to 
find oneself growing old witboa^— 

that which iboald aeeomiMiny old ■!«, 
Af booor.loTe, obedi«iiw, iroopt of IHendt. 

1 feel this keenly, reckless as I appear, 
though there are few to whom I would 
avow it, and certainlv not to a man.** 

** With all my faults,** said Byron one 
day, **and they are, as yoo will readily 
believe, innumerable, I have never traduc- 
ed the only two women with whom I was 
ever domesticated, Lady Bvron and the 
Contessa Goiceioll. Though 1 have had, 
God knows, reason to complain of Lady 
Byron*s leaving me, and all that her de- 
sertion entailed, 1 defy malioe itself to 
prove that 1 ever spoke against her; on the 
contrary, 1 have always given her credit 
for the many exeellenl and amiable quali- 
ties she possesses, or at least possessed, 
when I knew her; and 1 have only to re- 
gret that forgiveness, for real, or imagined, 
wrongs, was not amongst their noniber. 
Of the Goiceioll, 1 coiiTd not, if I would, 
•pMk IU| her ooiWInel towtidt me km btts 



faultless, and there are fisw examples of 
such complete and disinterested affection 
as she has shown towards me all through 
our attachment.*' 

I observed in Lord Byron a candor in 
talking of bis own defects, nay, a aeeming 
pleasure in dwelling on them, that I never 
remarked in any other person: 1 told hint 
this one day, and he answered, ** Welly 
does not that give you hopes of my amend* 
mentV* My reply was, "No; I fear bv 
continually recapitulating^ them, you will 
get so accustomed to their existence, as to 
conquer your disgust of them. You re- 
mind me of Belcour, In the * West Indian,* 
when he exclaims, *No one sins with 
more repentance, or repents with less 
amendment than I do.* ** He laughed, 
and said, ** Well, only wait, and you will 
see me one day become all that I ought to 
be; lam determined to leave my sins, and not 
wait until they leave me: I have reflected 
seriously on all my faults, and that is the 
first step towards amendment* Nay, I 
have made more progress than people give 
me credit for; but, the truth is, 1 have such 
a detestation of cant, and am so fearful of 
being suspected of vielding to its ontcryi 
that I make myself appear rather worte 
than better than I am.*' 

** Yoo will believe me, what 1 some- 
times believe myself, mad,** said Byroo 
one day, ^ when I tell yoo that I seem to 
have two states of existence, one purely 
contemplative, during which the crimes, 
faults, and folliea of mankind are laid open 
to my view, (my own forming a prominent 
object in the pictore,) and the other ac/ivf^ 
when I play mv part in the drama of life, 
as if iropelleiL by some power over which 
1 have no control, though the conscioos- 
ness of doing wrong remains. It is as 
though I had the faculty of discovering 
error, without the power of avoiding it. 
How do you aocooot for this 1*' I answer* 
ed, **Th8t, like all the phenomena of 
ibooght, it was ouaeeoontable; hot that 
contemplation, when too much indulgedy 
often produced the same effect on the 
mental faculties that the dwelling on 
bodily ailroenis effected in the phvsical 
powers— we might become so well ac- 
quainted with disesses, as to find all their 
symptoms in ourselvea and others, with- 
out the power of preventing or curing 
them; nay, by the foree of imagination, 
might end in the belief that we were 
afflicted with them to such a degree aa to 
lose all enjoyment of life, which atate in 
termed hypoekendria; hot the hypochon* 
i drift wludi vim iMMtlMMinf in MMl 
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dineatet is still more insopportable, and is 
increased by contemplation of the supposed 
crimps or faults, so that the mind should 
\h9 ofien relaxed from its extreme tension, 
find othf^r and less excitinj^ subjects of re- 
ileetion presented to it. Excess in thinking^, 
like alt other excesses, produces re-action, 
■nd add the two words * too much* before 
the word thinking, in the two lines of the 
admirable parody of the brothers Smith — 

Ttiinkifif I* but an idle watte of thooirht, 

And nought !■ every tbinf, and everyihinf ii noag ht; 

and, instead of parody, it becomes true 
philonophy." 

We both lanf^hed at the abstract subject 
we had fallen upon; and Byron remarked, 
** flow few would guess the general topics 
that occupy our conversation !** I added, 
** It miiy not, perhaps, be very amusing, 
but at nil events it is better than scandal.*' 
He shook his head, and said, ** All sub- 
jects are good in thpir way, provided they 
tre aufllciently diversified; but scandal has 
something so niauant— >it is a sort of Ca^- 
cinne to the niinu-- that I confess 1 like it, 
particularly If the objects are 0Qe*8 own 
particular friends/* 

»*0f course you know Lnttrel,'* said 
Lord Byron, ** lie is a roost agreeable 
member of society, the best sayer of good 
things, and the moat epigrammatic con- 
tersaiioniat 1 ever met; there is a terse- 
ness, and wit, mingled with fancy, in his 
observations, that no one else possesses, 
and no one so neculiarly underatands the 
a/iro/KMT. Hia * Advice to Julia* is pointed, 
wiity, and full of observation, showing in 
every line a knowledge of societv, and a 
tact rart*ly met with. Then, unlike all, 
or moat other wiia, Luttrel is never obtru- 
sive; even the choicest ban mttM are only 
brought foith when perfectly applicable 
and then are given in a tone of good braad* 
ing which enhances tlieir value. 

•• Moore is very sparkling in a choice 
or chi>a«»n society (said B^ron); with lord 
and lady listenera he shines like a dia- 
mond, and thinks that, like that precious 
atone, his brilliancy ahould be reaerved 
po^r It 6niM Mani^. Moore has a happy 
dia|HM»inon« his temper is good, and he has 
ft sort ol f^re-flv imagination, always in 
movement, and in each avolution diaplay- 
ing new hrillianry. He haa Rol done 
Juatioe to himiielf in living ao much in so- 
ciety; much of hia talentt art frittered 
away in display, to aupport the character 
of * a man oi wil about lowft^* and Mooie 
WM ■Mfttti for aoitthiftf boiiaiw SooMl 



and genius are incompatible, and the 1at<- 
ter can rarely, if ever, be in close or fre« 
qoent contact with the former, without de- 
generating: it is otherwise with wit and 
talent, which are excited and brought into 
play by the friction uf society, which po- 
lishes and sharpens both. 1 judge from 
personal experience; and as some portion 
of genius has been attributed to me, 1 sup- 
pose I may, without any extraordinary 
vanity, quote my ideaa on this subject. 
Well, then, (continued Byron,) if 1 hare 
any genius, (which 1 grant is problemati* 
caf,)~all I can aay is, that 1 have always 
found it fade away, like snow before the 
sun, when I have been liWog much in the 
world. My ideas became dispersed and 
vague, I lost the power of concentratingr 
my thoughts, and became another being; 
you will perhaps think a better, on the 
principle that any change in mo most be 
for the better: but no— instead of this, I 
became worse, for the recollection of for- 
mer mental power remained, reproachinflr 
me with present inability, and increased 
the natural irriubility of my nature. It 
must be this consciousness of diminished 
power that renders old* people peevish, 
and, I suspect, the peevishness will be in 
proportion to former ability. Those who 
have once accustomed themselves to think 
and reflect deeply in solitude, will soon 
begin to find society irksome; the small 
money of conversation will appear insig- 
nificant, afler the weighty metal of thonght 
to w hich they have Jjeeo used, and like tlie 
man who was exposed to the evils of pover- 
ty while In possession of one of the largest 
diamonds in the world, which, from its size, 
could find lio purchaser, each a man will 
find himself in society unable to chanffo 
his lofty and profound thoughts into the 
conventional small-talk of those who sur- 
round him. Bat, bless me; how I* bare 
been holding forth! (aaid Byron.) Ma- 
dame de Stael herself never declaimed 
mora energetically, or suoeeeded better, 
in enftiijfenl her auditors than i have done, 
aa I perceive you look dreadfully bored. I 
fear 1 am grown a sad proeer, which is a 
bad thing, more especially after baeing 
been, what 1 swear to yea I onee Iteard a 
lady call me, a aad poeu The whole of 
my tirade might have been coflBprtsed in 
ilie simple autesaent of my belief that ge- 
niua abuns aoeiety, and that, except for 
the indulgence of Taaity, aoeiety would be 
well dispoeed to rclara the compliment, aa 
they have little in eoaamon between them. 
^ W*ho would wiliinglj p o as ees genmal 
NoM^ I Mm paiaftidad, wko kaew tte ni- 
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mr^r it entailB* its temperament pro- 
ducing continQal irritation, destractive 
alike to health and happiness— and what 
are its adYantaffesT— to be envied* hated, 
and persecutea in life, and libelled in 
death. Wealth may be pardoned (contin- 
ued Byron,) if its possessor diffuses it 
liberally; beauty may he forgiven provided 
it is accompanied by folly; talent may meet 
^ith toleration if it be not of a very supe- 
rior order, but genius can hope for no mer- 
cy. If it be of a stamp that insures its 
earrenoy, those who are compelled to re- 
ceive it will indemnify themselves by find- 
ing out a thousand imperfections in the 
owner, and as they cannot approach his 
elevation, will endeavor to reduce him to 
their level by dwelling on the errors from 
which genius is not exempt, and which 
forms the only point of resemblance be- 
tween them. We hear the errors of men 
of genius continually brought forward, 
while those that belong to medio- 
crity are unnoticed; hence people conclude 
that errors peculiarly appertain to genius, 
and that those who boast it hot, are saved 
from them, Happy delusion! but not even 
this belief can induce them to commise- 
rate the faults they condemn. It is the 
fate of genius to be viewed with severity 
instead of the indulgence that it ought to 
meet, from the gratification it dispenses 
to others; as if its endowments could pre- 
serve the possessor from the alloy that 
marks the nature of mankind. Who can 
walk the earth, with eyes fixed on the 
heavens, without often stumbling over the 
hinderances that intercept the pathi while 
those who are intent only on the beaten 
road escape. Such Is the fate of men of 
genius; elevated over the herd of their fel- 
low-men, with thoughts that soar above 
the sphere of their physical existence, no 
wonder that they stumble when treading 
the mazes of ordinary life, with irritated 
sensibility, and mistaken views of all the 
common occurrences they encounter." 

Lord Byron dined with as to-day: we 
all observed that he was evidently discom- 
posed: the dinner and servants had no 
sooner disappeared, than he quoted an at- 
tack against himself in some newspaper 
as the cause. He was very much irritated 
— much more so than the subject merited, 
and showed how keenly alive he is to cen- 
sure, though he takes so little pains to 
avoid exciting it. This is a strange ano- 
maly that I have observed in Byron— an 
extreme susceptibility to censorious obser- 
vations, and a want of tact in not knowing 
how to steer clear of giving caase to them, 



that is extraordinary. He winces under 
casttgation, and writhes in a^ony under 
the infliction of ridicule, yet gives rise to 
attack every day. Ridicule is, however* 
the weapon he most dreads, perhaps, be- 
cause it is the one he wields with roost 
power; and I observe he is sensitively 
alive to its slightest approach. It is also 
the weapon with which he assails all; 
friend and foe alike come under its cutting 
point; and the laugh, which accompanies 
each sally, as a deadly incision is made in 
some vulnerable quarter, so little accords 
with the wound inflicted, that it is at 
though one were struck down by summer 
lightning while admiring its brilliant p]ay« 
Byron likes not contradiction: he waxed 
wroth to-day, because I defended a friend of 
mine whom he attacked, but ended by tak- 
ing my hand, and saying he honored me 
for the warmth with which I defended an 
absent friend, adding with irony, ** More- 
over, when he is not a poet, or even prose 
writer, by whom you can hope to be repaid 
by being handed down to posterity, as his 
defender.*' 

" I often think," said Byron, •» that I In- 
herit my violence and bad temper from mv 
r>or mother — not that my father, from all 
could ever learn, had a much better; so 
that it is no wonder I have such a very bad 
one. As long as I can remember anj 
thing, I recollect being subject to violent 
paroxysms of rage; so disproportioned to 
the cause, as to surprise me when thej 
were over, and this still continues. I can- 
not coolly view any thing that excites my 
feelings; and once the lurking devil in me 
is roused, I lose all command of myself. 
I do not recover a good fit of rage for days 
after: mind, I do not by this mean that the 
ill-humor continues, as, on the contrary* 
that c^uickly subsides, exhausted by its 
own violence; but it shakes me terribly* 
and leaves me low and nervous after. De- 
pend on it, people's tempers must be cor- 
rected while they are children; for not all 
the good resolutions in the world can ena- 
ble a man to conquer habits of ill-humor 
or rage, however he may regret having 
given way to them. My poor mother was 
generally In a rage every day, and used to 
render me sometimes almost frantic; par- 
ticularly when, in her passion, she re- 
f reached me with my personal deformity* 
have left her presence to rush Into soli- 
tude, where, unseen, 1 could vent the rage 
and mortification I endured, and curse the 
deformity, that I now began to consider as 
a signal mark of the injustice of Provi- 
dence. Those were bitter mqments: even 
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now, the impression of them is vivid in 
my mind; and they cankered a heart that 
I believe was naturally affectionate, and 
destroyed a temper always disposed to be 
violent. It was my feelini^ at this period 
that sufjfgested the idea of * The Deformed 
Transformed.' I often look back on the 
days of my childhood, and am astonished 
at the recollection of the intensity of my 
feelings at that period; — first impressions 
are indelible. Mv poor mother, and after 
h^r my school-fellows by their taunts, led 
me to consider my lameness as the great- 
eat misfortune, and I have never been able 
to conauer this feeling. It requires great 
natural goodness of disposition, as well as 
reflection, to conquer the corroding bitter- 
ness that deformity engenders in the mind, 
and which, while preying on itself, sours 
one towards all the world. I have read, 
that where personal deformity exists, it 
may be always traced in the face, however 
handsome the face may be. I am sure that 
what is meant by this is, that the con- 
sciousness of it gives to the countenance 
an habitual expression of discontent, which 
1 believe is the case; yet it is too bad 
(added Byron wi:h bitterness) that, be- 
cause one had a defective foot, one cannot 
have a perfect {%c9»** 

He indulges a morbid feeling on this 
aubject that is extraordinary, and that 
leads me lo think it has had a powerful ef- 
fect in forming his character. As Byron 
had said that his own position had led to 
his writing **The Deformed Transformed,** 
1 ventured to remind him that, in the ad- 
vertisement to that drama, he had stated it 
to have been founded on the novel of ** The 
Three Brothers." He said that both 
statements were correct, and then changed 
the subject, without giving me an oppor- 
tunity of questioning him on the unac- 
knowledged, but visible, resemblances be- 
tween other of his works and that extra- 
ordinary production. It is possible that he 
is unconscious of the plagiary of ideas he 
has committed; for his reading is so desul- 
tory, that he seizes thoughts which in pass- 
ing through the glowing alembic of his 
mind, become so embellished as to lose all 
identity with the origiual crude embryos he 
had adopted. This was proved to me in an- 
other instance, when a book that he was 
constantly in the habit of looking over 
fell into my hands, and I traced various 
pasMiigrs nutrked by his pencil or by his 
notes; which gave me the idea of having 
led lo reiiain truiuH of thought in his works. 
He tolii mo thill h«« nircly ever read a page 
that did nut give riau to chains of thought. 



the first'idea serving as the original link 
on which the others were formed— 

Awake Imt one, and lol wbat mjilmdm rise. 



I have observed, that, in conversation, 
some trifling remark has often led him into 
long disquisitions, evidently elicited by it; 
and so prolific is his imagination, that the 
slightest spark can warm it. 

Comte Pietro Garoba lent me the *' Age 
of Bronze,** with a request that his having 
done so should be kept a profound secret, 
as Lord Byron, he said, would be angry 
if he knew it. This is another instance 
of the love of mystification that marks By- 
ron, in trifles as well as in things of more 
importance. What can be the motive for 
concealing 9i published book, that is in the 
hands of all England? 

Byron talks often of Napoleon, of whom 
he is a great admirer, and says that what 
he roost likes in his character was his 
want of sympathy, which proves his 
knowledge of human nature, as those only 
could possess sympathy who were in hap- 
py ignorance of it. i told him that this 
carried its own punishment with it, as 
Napoleon found the want of sympathy 
when he most required it, and that some 
portion of wh^t be affected to despise* 
namely enthusiasm and sympathy, would 
have saved him from the degradations he 
twice underwent when deserted by those on 
whom he counted. Not all Byron's ex- 
pressed contempt for mankind can indnce 
me to believe that he has the feeling; this 
is one of the many little artifices which 
he condescends to make use of to excite 
surprise in his bearers, and can only im- 
pose on the credulous. He is vexed when 
he discovers that any of his little nua 
i have not succeeded, arid is like a spoiled 
' child who finds out that he cannot have 
every thing his own way. Were he 
but sensible of his own powers, how infi- 
nitely superior would he be, for he would 
see the uselessnesa, as well as on worthi- 
ness, of being artificial, and of acting to 
support the character he wishes to p1ay~- 
a misanthrope, which nature never intend- 
ed him for, and which he is not, and nevet 
will be. 1 see a thonsand instances of 
good feeling in Byron, but rarely a single 
proof of stability; his abuse of friends, 
which is continual, has always appeared 
to me more inconsistent than ill-natured, 
and as if indulged in more to prove that 
he was superior to the partiality friendship 
engenders, than that they were unworthy 
of exciting the Mntiment. He has the 
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rage of displaying his knowledge of hn- 
man nature, and thinks this knowledge 
more proved by pointing out tlie blemish- 
es than the perfections of the subjects he 
anatomises. Were he to confide in the 
effect his own natural character would 

I produce, how much more would he be 
oved and respected; whereas, at present, 
those who most admire the genius will be 
the most disappointed in the man. The 
love of mystification is so strong in Byron, 
that he is continually letting drop myste- 
rious hints of events in his past life: as if 
to excite curiosity, he assumes, on those 
occasions, a look and air suited to the in- 
sinuation conveyed: if it has excited the 
curiosity of his hearers, he is satisfied, 
looks still more mysterious, and changes 
the subject; but if it fails to rouse curiosi- 
ty, he becomes evidently discomposed 
and sulky, stealing sly glances at the per- 
son he has been endeavoring to mystify, 
to observe the eflfect he has produced. On 
such occasions I have loooked at him a 
little maliciously, and laughed, without 
asking a single question; and I have oAen 
succeeded in making him laugh too at 
those mystifications, manguie as I called 
them. Byron often talks of the authors 
of the ** Rejected Addresses," and always 
in terms of oncjualified praise. He says 
that the imitations, unlike all other imi- 
tations, are full of genius, and that the 
** Cui Bono*' has some lines that he should 
wish to have written. " Parodies," he 
said, ** always gave a bad impression of 
of the original, but in the * Rejected Ad- 
dresses* the reverse was the fact;" and he 
quoted the second and third stansas, in 
imitation of himself, as admirable, and 
just what he could have wished to write 
on a similar subject. His memory is ex- 
traordinary, for he can repeat lines from 
•very author whose works have pleased 
him; and in reciting passages that have 
called forth his censure or ridicule, it is 
no less tenacious. He observed on the 
pleasure he felt at meeting people with 
whom he could go over old subjects of 
interest, whether on persons or literature, 
and said that nothing cemented friendship 
or companionship so strongly as having 
read the same books and known the same 
people. 

I observed that when, in our rides, we 
came to any point of view, Byron pansed, 
and looked at it, as if to impress nimself 
with the recollection of iL He rarely 
praised what so evidently pleased him, 
and he became silent ana abstracted for 
some ti9C after, at if he was noting the 



principal features of the scene on the tablet 
of his memory. He told me that, from 
his earliest yoath, he had a passion for 
solitude; that the sea, whether in a storm 
or calm, was a source of deep interest to 
him, and filled his mind with thouglits* 
'* An acquaintance of mine,** said Byron, 
laugfhing, ** who is a votary of the lake^ 
or simple school, and to whom I once ex- 
pressed this effect of the sea on me, said 
that I might in this case say that the ocean 
served me as a vast inkstand: what do 
you think of that as a poetical image! It 
reminds me of a man who, talking of the 
eflfect of Mont Blanc from a distant moon« 
tain, said that it reminded him of a giant 
at his toilet, the feet in water, and the 
face prepared for the operation of shaving. 
Such obserrations prove that from the 
sublime to the ridiculous there is only one 
step, and really make one disgusted with 
the simple school.** Recurring to fine 
scenery, Byron remarked, ** That as artists 
filled their sketch-books with studies from 
Nature, to be made use of on after occa- 
sions, so he laid up a collection of images 
in his mind, as a store to draw on when 
he required them, and he found the pic- 
tures much more vivid in recollection, 
when he had not exhausted his admiration 
in expres«ions, but concentrated his pow- 
ers in fixing them in memory. The end 
and aim of his life is to render himself ce- 
lebrated: hitherto his pen has been the in- 
strument to cut his road to renown, and it 
has traced a brilliant path; this, he thinks, 
has lost some of its point, and he is about 
to change it for the sword, to carve a new 
road to fame. Military exploits occupy 
much of his conversation, and still mora 
of his attention; but even on this subject 
there is never the slightest ilan, and it ap- 
pears extraordinary to see a man about to 
engage in a chivalrous, and, according to 
the opinion of many, a Utopian uiiderUtk* 
ing, for which bis habits peculiarly unfit 
him, without any indication of the enthu- 
siasm that leads men to embark in such 
careers. Perhaps he thinks with Napo- 
leon, that ** II n*y a rien qui refroiait, 
comme 1* 6nthousiasme des antres;" but 
he is wrong — coldness has in general a 
sympathetic eflfect, and we are less dis- 
posed to share the feeling of others, if 
we observe that those feelings are not as 
warm as the occasion seems to require. 

There is something so exciting in the 
idea of the greatest poet of his day sacri- 
ficing his fortune, his occupations, his so- 
joyments — in short, oflfering up to the al- 
tar of Liberty all the immense advaiH 
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tacres which station, fortane, and genius 
can bestow, that it is impossible to reflect 
on it withoat admiration; but when one 
hears this same person calmly talk of the 
worthlessness of the people he proposes 
to make those sacrifices tor, the loans he 
means to advance, the uniforms he intends 
to wear, enteringr into petty details, and 
always with perfect sang froid, one*s 
admiration eyaporates, and the action Iosca 
all its charms, though the real merit of it 
still remains. Perhaps Byron wishes to 
show that his going to Greece is more an 
affair of principle than feelings and, as 
such, more entitled to respect, though per* 
haps less likely to excite warmer feelings. 
However this may be, his whole manner 
and conversation on the subject are calcu- 
lated to chill the admiration such an enter- 
prise ought to create, and to reduce it to a 
more ordinary standard. 

Byron is evidently in delicate health, 
brought on by starvation, and a mind too 
powerful for the frame in which it is lodg- 
ed. He is obstinate in resisting the advice 
of medical men and his friends, who all 
have represented to him the dangerous ef- 
fects likely to ensue from his present sys- 
tem. He declares that he has no choice 
but that of sacrificing the body to the mind, 
as that when he eats as others do he gets 
ill, and loses all power over his intellec- 
tual faculties; that animal food engenders 
the appetite of the animal fed upon, and he 
instances the manner in which boxers are 
fed as a proof, while, on the contrary, a 
regime of fish and vegetables served to 
support existence without pampering it 
I affected to think that his excellence in, 
and fondness of, swimming, arose from his 
continually living on fish, and he appeared 
disposed to admit the possibility, until, 
being no longer able to support my gravi- 
ty, I laughedaloud, which for the first mi- 
nute discomposed him, though he ended 
by joining heartily in the laugh, and said 
— ** Well, Miladi, after this hoax, never 
accuse me any more of mystifying; vou 
did take me in until you laughed.** No- 
thing gratifies him so much as being told 
that ne grows thin. This fancy of his 
is pushed to an almost childish extent; 
«od he frequently asks — **DonH yon think 
I am getting thinnerV* or, ** Did you ever 
•ee any one so thin as I am, who was not 
illV* He says he is sure no one could 
recollect him were he to go to England at 
present, and seems to enjoy this thought 
▼ery much* 

Byron affects a perfect indifference to the 
opinion of the world, yet is more inflaea- 



ced by it than most people — ^not in his 
conduct but in his dread of, and wincing 
under its censures. He was extremely 
agitated by his name being introduced in 
the P trial, as having assisted in ma- 
king up the match, and showed a degree 
of irritation that proves he is as suscepti- 
ble as ever to newspaper attacks, notwith- 
standing his boasts to the contrary. This 
susceptibility will always leave him at 
the mercy of all those who may choose 
to write against him, however insignifi- 
cant they may be. 

1 noticed Byron one day more than usa- 
ally irritable, though he endeavored to 
suppress all symptoms of it. After Ta- 
rious sarcasms on the cant and hypocrisy 
of the times, which was always the sigi- 
nal that he was suffering from some at- 
tack made on him, he burst forth in vio- 
lent invectives against America, and said 
that she now rivalled her mother country 
in cant, as he had that morning read an 
article of abuse, copied from an Americao 
newspaper, alluding to a report that he 
was going to reside there. We had seen 
the article, and hoped that it might have 
escaped his notice, but unfortunately he 
had perused it, and its effects on his tem- 
per were visible for several days after. 
He said that he never was sincere in hie 

ftraises of the Americans, and that he oo- 
y extolled their navy to pique Mr. Cro- 
ker. There was something so childish in 
this avowal, that there was no keeping e 
serious face on hearing it; and Byron smi- 
led himself, like a petulant spoiled child, 
who acknowledges naving done something 
to spite a playfellow. 

Byron is a great admirer of the poetry 
of Barry Cornwall, which, he says, is full 
of imagination and beauty, possessing a 
refinement and delicacy^ that, whilst they 
add all the charms of a woman*s mind, 
take off none of the force of a man*s. He 
expressed hia hope that he would devote 
himeelf to tragedy, saying that he was 
sure he would become one of the first 
writers of the day. 

Talking of marriage, Byron said that 
there was no real happiness out of its pale. 
'* If people like each other so well,** said 
be, ** as not to be able to live asunder, 
this is the only tie that can ensure happi- 
ness — all others entail misery. 1 put 
religion and morals out of the question, 
though of course the misery will be in- 
creased tenfold by the influence of both; 
but, admitting persons to have neither 
(and many such are, by the good-natured 
world, ftupposed to exist,) etili iiouont, 
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that are not cemented by marriage, must 
produce onhappine88,when there le refine- 
ment of mind, and that honorable fierie 
which accompanies it. The humiliations 
and vexations a woman, under such cir- 
cumstances, is exposed to, cannot fail to 
have a certain effect on her temper and 
tpirits, which robs her of the charms that 
won affection; it renders her susceptible 
and suspicious; her self-esteem being di- 
minished, she becomes doublj jealous of 
that of him for whom she lost it, and on 
whom she depends; and if he has feeling 
to conciliate her, he must submit to a 
alavery much more severe than that of 
marriage, without its respectability. Wo- 
men become exigeante always in propor- 
tion to their consciousness oi a decrease in 
the attentions they desire; and this very 
exigeanee accelerates the flight of the blind 
god, whose approaches, the Greek proverb 
says, are always made walking, but whose 
retreat is flying. 1 once wrote some lines 
expressive of mv feelings on this subject, 
and yon shall have them.'* He had no 
sooner repeated the first line than I recol- 
lected having the verses in my possession, 
havingr been allowed to copy them by Mr. D. 
Kinnaird the day he received them from 
Lord Byron. The followihg are the verses: 

OOM?OSED Dee. 1, 1819. 

Could Love for ever 
Bun like • river. 
And Tinie'e endeavor 

Be tried in vain; 
No other pleature 
With tliis eouM meaenre; 
And at a treaeure 

We*d bttf tlie chain. 
But fince onr ti^binf 
Ends not in dying. 
And, formed for ilyin^, 

Love pluAee his wing; 
TlHn, tbr thie reason. 
Let's love a season; 
Bat let that season be only Bpring. 

When lovers parted 
Feel broktin hearted. 
And, all hopts thwarted. 

Expect to die; 
A fow years^lder, 
Ahl how much colder 
They might behold her 

Vot whtHB they sigh. 
When linrd together, 
Through every weather. 
We pluck Love*s feather 

From out his wing, 
HeMl sadly shiver. 
And droop tbr ever. 
Without the plamage that sped his spring. 

Sboni of the plamage which sped his spring.] 

Like Chieft of Faetioa 
His life is action,— 
A fbrmal paction. 

Which curbs hia vilgB, 
Obscures his glor 
De sp ot no more, 

V0L.1L— M 



Boch territory 

Ouito with disdain. 
Still, still advancing. 
With banners glancing. 
His powers enMneing, 

He must march on: 
Repose bat doys him. 
Retreat destroys him; 
Love brooks not a degraded throael 

Wait not, tbnd lover! 
Till years are over, 
And then recover 

As from a dream; 
While each bewailing 
The other's (hiling. 
With wrath and railing 

All hideous seem; 
While first decreasing. 
Yet not quite ceasing, 
Paune not till teazing 

All paraion blight: 
If once diminish'd. 
His reign is finish'd,— 
One last embrace then, and bid good night! 

So shall Afltotion 
Tb recol ection 
' The dear eonneetion 

Bring back with jor. 
Tou have not waited 
Till, tired and hated. 
All passion sated. 

Began to cloy. 
Tour last embraces 
Leave no cold traces,— > 
The same fond faces 

As through the past; 
And eyes, the mirrors 
Of your aweet errors. 
Reflect but rapture; not least, though laatl 

Trae separations 

Ask mora than patience; 

What desperations 

From such have risen! 
And yet remaining 
What is*t but chaining 
Hearts which, once wanina. 

Beat 'gainst their prison) 
Time can but doy love. 
And une destroy love: 
The winged boy. Love, 

Is but for boys; 
You'll find it torture, 
Thouth sharper, shorter, 
To wean, and not wear eat your joyi. 

They are so unworthy of the author* 
that they are merely given as proof that 
the greatest genios can sometimes write 
bad verses; as even Homer nods. I re* 
marked to Byron, that the sentiment of 
the poem differed with that which be had 
just given me of marriage: he laughed, and 
said, ** Recollect, the lines were written 
nearly four years ago; and we grow wiser 
as we grow blder; but mind, I still say, 
that I only approve marriage when thef 
persons are so much attached as not to be 
able to live asunder, which ought alwars 
to be tried by a year's absence before toe 
irrevocable knot was formed. The truest 
picture of the misery unhallowed Uauoru 
produce,** said Byron, *4s in the * Adolphe* 
of Benjamin Constant. I told Madame de 
Stael that there was more morale in that 
book than in sil she ever wrote; and that 
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it ought always to be given to every young 
woman who had read * Corinne/ as an an- 
tidote. Poor de Stael! she came down 
upon me like an avalanche, whenever I 
told her any of my amiable truths, sweep- 
ing every thing before her, with that elo- 
quence that always overwhelmed, but 
never convinced. She however, good soul, 
believed she had convinced, when ever she 
silenced an opponent; an effect she general- 
ly produced, as she, to use an Irish phrase, 
succeeded in hothering^ and producing a 
confusion of ideas that left one little able 
or willing to continue an argument with 
her. ** 1 liked her daughter very much," 
said Dyron: **I wonder will she turn out 
literary! — at all events, though she may 
not write, she possesses the power of 
judging the writings of others; is highly 
educated and clever; but I thought a little 
given to systems, which is not in general 
the fault of young women, and, above all, 
young French women." 

One day that Byron dined with us, his 
chssseur, while we were at table, demand- 
ed to speak with him: he left the room, 
and returned in a few minutes in a state of 
violent agitation, pale with anger, and 
looking as I had never before seen him 
look, though I had often seen him angry. 
He told us that his servant had come to 
tell him that he mast pats the gate of 
Genoa (his house being outside the town) 
before half-past ten o'clock, as orders were 
given that no one was to be allowed to 
pass after. This order, which had no 

Sersonal reference to him, he conceived to 
e expressly levelled at him, and it ren- 
dered him furious: be seized a pen, and 
commenced a letter to our minister, — tore 
two or three letters one after the other, be- 
fore he had written one to his satisfaction; 
and, in short, betrayed such ungovernable 
rage, as to astonish all who were present: 
he seemed very much disposed to enter 
into a personal contest with the authori- 
ties; and we had some difficulty in per- 
suading him to leave the business wholly 
in the hands of Mr. Hill, the English Mi- 
bister, who would arrange it much better. 
Byron's appearance and conduct, on this 
occasion, forcibly reminded me of the de- 
scription given of Rousseau: he declared 
himself the victim of persecution wherever 
be went; said that there was a confederacy 
between all governments to pursue and mo- 
lest him, and ottered a thousand extrava- 
gances, which proved that he was no longer 
master of himself. I now understood how 
likely his maimer was, ynder any violent 
excitement, to give rise to the idea that he 



was deranged in his intelleeta, and became 
convinced of the truth of the sentiment in 
the lines — 

Great wit to madneM rare ii near allied. 
And thin partitions do their boands divide. 

The next day, ivhen we met, Byron said 
that he had received a satisfactory expla- 
nation from Mr. Hill, and then aslced me 
if I had not thought him road the night 
before: — ^* I assure you/* said he, '* I often 
think myself not in my right senses, and 
this is perhaps the only opinion I have 
in common with Lady Byron, who« dear 
sensible soul, not only thought me mad, 
but tried to persuade others into the same 
belief." 

Talking one day on the difference be- 
tween men's actions and thoughts, a sob* 
ject to which he often referred, he observ- 
ed, that it frequently happened that a man 
who was capable of superior powers of re- 
flection and reasoning when alooOf waa 
trifling and common-place in society. ** On 
this point," said he, '^ I speak feelingly, 
for I nave remarked it of myself, and have 
often longed to know if other people had 
the same defect, or the same consciousness 
of it, which is, that while in solitude my 
mind was occupied in serious and elevated 
reflections, in society it sinks into a trifling 
levity of tone, that in another would have 
called forth my disapprobation and disgost* 
Another defect of mine is, that I am so lit- 
tle fastidious in the selection, or rather 
want of selection, of associates, that the 
most stupid men satisfy me quite as well, 
nay, perhaps better than the most brilliant; 
and yet all the time they are with me I 
feel, even while descending to their level, 
that they are unworthy of me, and what ia 
worse, that we seem in point of conversa- 
tion so nearly on an equality, that the effort 
of letting myself down to them costs me 
nothing, though my pride is hurt that they 
do not seem more sensible of the conde* 
scension. When I have sooght what ia 
called good society, it was more from a 
sense of propriety and keeping ray station 
in the world, than frcm any pleasore it 
gave me, for I have been always disap- 
pointed, even in the roost brilliant and 
clever of my acquaintances, by discovering 
some trait of egotism, or futility, that I waa 
too egotistical and futile to pardon, as I find 
that we are least disposed to overlook the 
defects we are most prone to. Do yon 
think as I do on this point!" said Byron. 
I answered, **That as a clear and spot- 
less mirror reflects the brightest images, 
so is goodness ever moat prene to ••• 
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good in others; and as a' sullied mirror 
shows its own defects in all that it re- 
flects, so does an impare mind tinge all 
that passes through it. ' Byron laughingly 
said, «^That thought of yours is pretty, and 
Just, which all pretty thoughts are not, 
and I shall pop it into my next poem. But 
how do you account for this tendency of 
mine to trifling and lerity in conrersation, 
when in solitude my mind is really occu- 
pied in serious reflections!" I answered, 
*^ That this was the very cause— the how 
cannot remain always bent; the thoughts 
suggested to him in society were the re- 
action of a mind strained to its bent, and 
reposing itself afler exertion; as also that 
feelingr the inferiority of the persons he 
mixedwith, the great powers were not ex- 
cited, but lay dormant and supine, collect- 
ing their force for solitude." This opinion 
pleased him, and when I added that great 
writers were rarely good talkers, and vice 
vertdn he was still more gratified. He said 
that he disliked every-day topics of con- 
versation; he thought it a waste of time; 
but that if he met a person with whom he 
could, as he said, think aloud, and give ut- 
terance to his thoughts on abstract sub- 
jects, he was sure it would excite the en- 
ergies of his mind, and awaken sleeping 
thoughts that wanted to be stirred up. *M 
like to go home with a new idea,** said 
Byron; *' it sets my mind to work; I en- 
large it, and it often fives birth to many 
others; this one can only do in a UttM-titt, 
I felt the advantage of this in my rides 
with Hoppner at Veniae; he was a good 
listener, and his remarks were acute and 
original; he is besides a thoroughly good 
man, and 1 knew he was in earnest when 
he gave me his opinions. But conversa- 
tion, such as one finds in society, and, 
above all, in English society, is as unin- 
teresting as it is artificial, and few can 
leave the best with the consolation of car- 
rying away with him a new thought, or of 
leaving behind him an old friend.*' Here 
he lauf^hed at his own antithesis, and add- 
ed, ** By Jove, it is true; you know how 
ale abuse or quiz each other in En^- 
i the moment one is absent: each is 
afraid to go away before the other, know- 
ing that, as is said in the ^School for 
Scandal,' he leaves his character behind. 
It is this certainty that excuses me to my- 
self, for abusing my friends and acquaint- 
ances in their absence. I was once ac- 
cused of this by an ami tn/tme, to whom 
some devilish good-natured person had re- 
peated what 1 had said of him; 1 had no- 
thing for it bat to plead guilty, adding. 



' you know you have done the same by me 
fifty times, and yet you see I never was 
affronted, or liked you the less for it;' oa 
which he laughed, and we were as good 
friends as ever. Mind you (a favorite 
phrase of Byron's) I never heard that he 
had abused me, but I took it for granted, 
and was right. So much for friends." 

I remarked to Byron that his scepticism 
as to the sincerity and durability of friend- 
ship argued very mnch against his capabil« 
ity of feeling the sentiment, especially as 
he admitted that he had not been deceived 
by xYinfew he had confided in, consequent- 
ly his opinion must be founded on ulf* 
knowledge. This amused him, and he 
said that he verily believed that his know- 
ledge of human nature, on which he had 
hitherto prided himself, was the criterion 
by which I judged so unfavorably of him, 
as be was sure 1 attributed his bad opin- 
ion of mankind to his perfect knowledge 
of self. When in good spirits, he liked 
badinage very much, and nothing seemed 
to please him more than being considered 
as a mauvtuM iujit: he disclaimed the being 
so with an air that showed he was far 
from being ofleoded at the suspicion. Of 
love he had stranffe notions: he said that 
most people had £ beaoin tTaimer^ and that 
with this beBoin the first person who fell in 
one's way contented one. He maintained 
that those who possessed the most imagi- 
nation, poets for example, were most like- 
ly to be constant in their attachments, as 
with the beau idial in. their heads, with 
which they identified the object of their 
attachment, they had nothing to desire, 
and viewed their mistresses through the 
brilliant medium of fancy, instead of the 
common one of the eyes. ^' A poet, there- 
fore;" said Byron, ** endows the person he 
loves with all the charms with which his 
mind is stored, and has no need of actual 
beauty to fill up the picture. Hence he 
should select a woman who is rather ffood- 
looking than beautiful, leaving the Tatter 
for those who, having no imagination, re- 
quire actual beauty to satisfy their tastee* 
And after all." said he, ** where is the ac- 
tual beauty that can come up to the bright 
* imaginings' of the poetl where can one 
see women that equal the visions, half- 
mortal, half-angelic, that people hisfaneyt 
Love, who is painted blind (an allegory 
that proves the uselessness of beauty,) can 
supply all deficiencies with his aid; vre 
can invest her whom we admire with all 
the attributes of loveliness, and though 
time may steal the roses from her cheek, 
and the lustre from her eye, still the origi- 
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Bal beau (dial remains, filling the mind 
and intoxicating the soul with the over- 
powering presence of loveliness. 1 flatter 
myself that my Leila, Zuleika, Gulnare, 
Medora,Bnd Haidee vrill always vouch for 
my taste in beauty: these are the bright 
creations of my fancy, with rounded forms, 
and delicac? of limbs, nearly so incompati- 
ble as to be rarely, if ever, united; for 
where, with some rare exceptions, do we 
see roundness of contour accompanied by 
lightness, and those fairy hands and feet 
that are at once the type of beauty and re- 
finement. I like to shut myself up, close 
my eyes, and fancy one of the creatures of 
my imagination, with taper and rose- 
tipped fingers, playing with my hair, touch- 
log my cheek, or resting its little snowy- 
dimpled hand on mine. I like to fancy 
the fairy foot, round and pulpy, but small 
to diminutiveness, peeping from beneath 
the drapery that hair conceals it, or mov- 
ing in the mazes of tlie dance. I detest 
thin women; and unfortunately all, or 
nearly all plump women, have clumsy 
hands and feet, so that I am obliged to 
have recourse toirosgination for my beau- 
ties, and there I always find them. I can 
so well understand the lover leaving his 
mistress ^tlH^I he might write to her — I 
should lea^e mine, not to write to, but to 
think of hai^to dress her up in the habili- 
ments of my ideal beauty, investing her 
with all the charms of the latter, and then 
adoring the idol I had formed. You 
must nave observed that I give my 
heroines extreme refinement, joined to great 
simplicity and want of education. Now, 
refinement and want of education are 
incompatible, at least I have ever found 
them so: so here again, you see, I am 
forced to have recourse to imagination; 
and certainly it furnishes me with crea- 
tures as unlike the sophisticated beings of 
eivilised existence, as they»are to the still 
less tempting, coarse realities of vulgar 
life. In short, I am of opinion that poets 
do not require great beauty in the objects 
of their affection; all that is necessary for 
them is a strong and devoted attachment 
from the object, and where this exists, 
Joined to health and good temper, little 
more is required, at least in early youth, 
though with advancing years men become 
mon ixigeanti.'* Talking of the differ- 
tnce between love in early youth and in 
maturity, Byron said, «' that, like the mea- 
alts, love was most dangerous when it 
came lata in life.'* 

Byron had two points of ambition— the 
OM to be thought the greatest poet of his 



day, and the other a nobleman and 
man of fashion, who could have arri- 
ved at distinction without the aid of 
his poetical genius. This often produced 
curious anomalies in his conduct and sen- 
timents, and a sort of jealousy of himself 
in each separate charaeUfr, that was high- 
ly amusing to an observant spectatof. If 
poets were talked of or euloffised, he refer- 
red to the advantages of rank and station, 
as commanding that place in society by 
right, which was only accorded to genius 
by sufferance; for, said Byron, ** Let au- 
thors do, say, or think what they please, 
they are never considered as men of fashion 
in the circles of haut ion^ to which their 
literary reputations have given them an 
entree, unless they happen to be of high 
birth. How many times have I observed 
this in London; as also the awkward ef- 
forts made by authors to trifle and act the 
fine gentleman like the rest of the herd ia 
society. Then look at the faibleMe they 
betray in running after great people. Lords 
and ladies seem to possess, in their eyes, 
some power of attraciion that I never could 
discover; and the eagerness with which 
they crowd to balls and ansemblies, where 
they are as deplaces as ennuyes, all conversa- 
tion at such places being out of the quea 
tion, might lead one to think that they 
sought the heated atmospheres of audi 
scenes as hot-beds to nurse their genius.** 
if men of fashion were praised, Byron 
dwelt on the futility of their pursuits, their 
ignorance en mtuae, and the necessitjr of 
talents to give lustre to rank and station. 
In short, he seemed to think that the bay a 
of the author ought to be entwined with a 
coronet to render either valuable, as, sin- 
gly, they were not snfliciently attractive; 
and this evidently arose from his uniting, 
in his own person, rank and genius. I re- 
collect once laughingly telling him that he 
was fortunate in being able to consider 
himself a poet amongst lords, and a lord 
amonfTst poets. He seemed doubtful as to 
how he should take the parody, but ended 
by laughing also. 

Byron has often laughed at some repar- 
tie or juke against himself, and after a few 
minutes* reflection, got angry at it; bat 
was always soon appeased by a civil apolo- 
gy; though it was clear that he disliked 
any thing like ridicule, as do most people 
who are addicted to play it off on others; 
and he certainly delighted in quizzing and 
ridiculing his associates. The translation 
of his works into different languages, how- 
ever it might have flattered his amour pro* 
pre aa an author, never failed to enrage 
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him from the injostics he considered all 
Uanslations rendered to his worlcs. I have 
seen him furioos at aome pasaa^ea in the 
French tranalation, which ne pointed out 
aa proof of the impoaaibilitj of the trana* 
latere anderatandinur the original, and he 
exclaimed, '* IltradUoref It tradUoreP' (in- 
stead of // tradutioref) Towing rengeance 
againat the unhappy traducera aa he call- 
ed them. He declared that every tranala- 
tion he had aeen of hia poema had ao de- 
stroyed the sense, that he could not under^ 
atand how the French and Italians eouFd 
admire hia works, aa they professed to do. 
It proved, he said, at how low an ebb mo- 
dern poetry must be in both countries. 
French poetry he detested, and continnally 
ridiculed: he said it was discordant to hia 
ears. 

Of hia own works, with some excep- 
tions, he always spoke in derision, saying 
be could write much better, but that he 
wrote to suit the falae taate of the day; 
and that if now and then a gleam of true 
feeling or poetry was visible in his prodao- 
tions, it was sure to be followed by the 
ridieole he could not suppress. Byron was 
not sincere in this, and it was only said to 
excite surprise, and show his superiority 
over the rest of the world. It was this 
same desire of astonishing people that led 
him to depreciate Shakspeare, which 1 have 
frequently heard him do, though from va- 
rious reflections of his in conversation, and 
the general turn of his mind, I am con,- 
▼inced that he had not only deeply read, 
but deeply felt the beaotiea of our immor- 
tal poet. 

I do not recollect erer having met Byron 
that he did not in aome way or other, in- 
troduce the subject of Lady Byron. The 
impression left on my mindf was, that ahe 
continually occupied hia thoughta, and that 
he most anxiously desired a reconciliation 
with her. He declared that his marriage 
waa free from everv intereated motive; and 
if not founded on love, as love is general- 
ly viewed, a wild, engrossing and ungo- 
▼ernable pansion, there waa quite aufficient 
liking in it to have insured happiness had 
his temper been better. He said that 
Lady Byrnn*s appearance had pleased him 
from the first moment, and had alwaya 
continued to please him; and that, had hia 
pecuniary afTnira been in a less ruinous 
state, his temper would not have been ex- 
cited, as it daily, hourly was, during the 
brief period of their union, by the insolent 
creditors whom he waa unable to satiafy 
and who drove him nearly out of his sen- 

I, until he lost all command of himstlf, 



and so forfeited Lady Byron*s affection. 
^* I mnat admit,*' said he, ^* that 1 coald 
not have left a very agreeable impreaaion 
on her mind. With my irascible temper, 
worked upon by the constant attacks of 
duns, no wonder that I became gloom^y 
violent, and I fear, often peraonally ancivilf 
if no worae, and so disgusted her; though 
had she really loved me, she would hafo 
borne with my infirmities, and made allows 
ance for my provocationa. I have written 
to her repeatedly, and am still in the habit 
of writing long letters to her, many of 
which i have aent,but without ever reeeiT- 
ing an anawer, and othera that 1 did not aeody 
because I deepaired of their doing any 
good, i will ahow you some of them, at 
they may serve to throw a light on ny 
feelinga.*' The next day Byron sent ma 
the letter addressed to Lady Byron, which 
haa already appeared in ** Moore^s Life." 
He ncTcr could divest himself of the idea 
that ahe took a deep intereat in him; ho 
aaid that their child muat always be a bond 
of anion between them, whatever lapae of 
yeara or diatance might aeparate them; and 
thia idea aeemed to comfort him. And yet, 
notwith atand ing the bond of union a child 
was supposed to form between the parenta, 
he did not hesitate to state; to the geiitlo- 
men of our party, hia more than indiffer^ 
ence towards the mother of his illegitimate 
daughter. Byron'a mental courage wao 
much atronger in his study than in society. 
In moments of inspiration, with his pen m 
his hand, he would have dared public opin- 
ion, and laughed to acorn the criticisms of 
all the literati^ but with reflection came 
doubta and misgivings; and though in 
general he waa tenacioua in not changi«f 
what he had once written, this tenncity 
proceeded more from the fear of being 
thought to want mental courage, than from 
the existence of the quality itaelf. This 
operated a1so«n his actions as wril aa his 
writings; he was the creature of impulse; 
never reflected on the possible or probable 
results of his conduct, ontil^ that eondnot 
had drawn down censure and calumny on 
him, when he shrunk with dismay, ^« friffht- 
eneJ at the <«ounds himself had made/' 

This sensitiveness was visible on all 
occasions, and extended to all hisrelatlona 
with others: did his friends or associates 
become the objects of public attack, he 
shrunk from the association, or at leaat 
from any public display of it, disclaimed 
the existence of any partieular intimaey, 
though in aecret be felt good-will to the 
peraona. I have witnesMd many exam- 
ples of this, tud became eoavioced that 
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bis friendship was noeh more likely to be 
letiined by those who stood well in the 
world's opinion, thsa by those who hsd 
•Ten nodesenredly forfeited it. 1 once 
Made an obeenration to hia on this point, 
which was elicited by something he hsd 
said of persons with whom 1 knew he had 
•Dce beea on terms of intioiaey, and which 
ho wished to disolsim: his reply was, 
**what the deuce good can I do them against 
pablic opiniool 1 shall oaly injure myself, 
and do them ao serrioe.'* I Tentnred to 
toll him, that thb was precisely the sys- 
tem of the English whom he decried; and 
that 8elf*respect, if no better feeling opera- 
ted, ought to make as support in adversity 
those whom we had led to believe we felt 
interested io. He bulshed, snd allowed 1 
was right; *^ though,*' added he, ** yoo are 
timgular in both senses of the word, in your 
opinion, ss i have had proofs; for at the 
moment when I was assailed Ini aii the vi- 
taperation of the press in England at the 
•eparation, a friend of mine, who had 
written a complimentary passage to me, 
either by way of dedication or episode (1 
forget which he said,) suppressed it on 
finding public opinion running hard against 
me: he will probably produce it if he finds 
the quicksiWer of the barometer of my re- 
potation mounts to beau fan: while it re- 
i mains, as at present, at variable, it will 
•ever see the light, save and except I die 
in Greece, with a sort of demi-poetic and 
demi- heroic rtnommit attached to my me- 
mory." 

'Whenever Byron found himself ins dif- 
ficuliy— and the occasions were frequent — 
he had recourse to the example of othere, 
which induced me to tell him that few peo- 
ple had so much profited by friends as he 
hsd; they always servnl '* to point a moral 
and adorn a tale,** being his illustrations 
for all the errore to which human nature is 
heir, and his apologetic examples when- 
ever he wished to find an excuse for onpo- 
etical acts of worldly wisdom. Byron rather 
•oeouraged than discouraged such obser^ 
nations; he said they had novelty to rtfcom- 
mend them, and has even wilfully provoked 
their recurrence. Whenever I gave him 
my opinions, and still oftener when one of 
the psrty, whose sentiments partook of all 
the chivalric honor, delicacy, and generosi- 
tj of the hetm idttd of the poetic character, 
expressed his, Byron used to say, ** Now 
lor a Utopian system of tlie good and beau- 
tiful united; Lord B. ought to have lived 
in the heroic agea, and if all mankind 
would a^rae to aet as A« lee*s and acts, I 
agrae with you we ahoald ail be eertainiy 



better, and, I do believe, happier than at 
oreseot: but it would surely k>e absurd for 
a few— and to how few would it be limited 
—to set themselves np * doing as they 
would be done by,' agamst a million who 
iuTariably act vice vend* No; if goodnesa 
is to become g^iia-mod'e and I sincerely 
wish it were possible— 'we most have m 
lair start, and all begin at the same time, 
otherwise it will be like exposing a few 
naked and unarmed men against a moiti* 
Uide in armor." Byron wss never d» 
bonne foi in giving auoh opinions; indeed 
the whole of his manner betnyed this, aa 
it was playful and full of piatMrnterie^ but 
still he wanted the accompaniment of ha- 
bitual acts of disinterested generosity to 
convince one that his practice was better 
than his theory. He was one of the many 
whose lives prove how much more effect 
example has than precept. All the elements 
of good were combined in his nsture, bat 
they lay dormant for want of emulation to 
excite their activity. He was the slave of 
his passions, and he submitted not without 
violent, though, alas! unaocceasful, strag- 
gles to the chains they imposed; but eaui 
day brought him nearer to that age whea 
reason triimiphs over paaaion — when, had 
life been spared him, he would have sab* 
jugated those unworthy tyrants, and aa- 
serted his empire over that most rebellioaa 
of sll dominions — self. 

Byron never wished to live to be old; 
on the contrary, I have frequently heard 
Him express the hope of dying Toong; sod 
I remember his quoting Sir Willism Tem- 
plets opinion — that life is like wine; who 
would drink it pure must not draw it to 
the dregs — as being his wsy of thinking 
also. He said, it was a mistaken idea 
that passions subsided with sge, as they 
only changed, snd not for the better« 
Avarice usurping the place vacated hj 
L»ove, and Suspicion filling up thst of Con- 
fidence. **And this," continued Byroa« 
'*is what age and experience brings aa. 
No; let me not live to be old: give me 
youth, which is the fever of reason, sad 
not sge, which is the palsy. I remember 
my youth, when my heart overflowed with 
affection towards all who showed aaj 
symptom of liking towards me; snd now, 
at thiriy-six, no very advanced period of 
life, I can scarcely, by raking up the dying 
embera of affection in that same heart, 
excite even a temporary flame to warm mj 
chilled feelings." Byron mourned over 
the Inst feelings of his youtli,as we t^^ni 
I he lost friends of the same happy penodr 
there araa tomethiog meiaaehoiy ia tho 
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sentiment, and the more so, as one saw 
that it was sincere. He often talked of 
death, and never with dread. He said 
that its certainty furnished a better lesson 
than all the philosophy of the schools, as 
it enabled os to bear the ills of life, which 
woold be unbearable were life of unlimited 
duration. He quoted Cowlej's lioes— • 

O Lifel thoa weak-built ifftkmni, wkieh doth 

proudly rise 
Up betwiit two eteruiti«a! 

as an admirable description, and said they 
often recurred to his memory. He never 
mentioned the friends of whom Death had 
deprived him without visible emotion: he 
loved to dwell on their merits, and talked 
of them with a tenderness as if their deaths 
had been recent, instead of years a^o. 
Talking of some of tliem, ana deploring 
their loss, he observed, with a bitter smile, 
** But perhaps it is as well that they are 
gone: it is less bitter to mourn their deaths 
than to have to regret their alienation; and 
who knows but that, had they lived, they 
might have become as faithless as some 
others that I have known. Experienoe 
has taught me that the only friende that 
we can call our own— that can koQw no 
change— are those over whom the grave 
has closed: the seal of death is the only 
seal of friendship. No wonder, then, that 
we cherish the menM)ry of those who 
loved us, and comfort ourselves with the 
thought that they were unchanged to the 
last. The regret we feel at such afflio- 
tions has something in it that softens our 
hearts, and renders ut better. We feel 
more kindly disposed to our fellow-crea- 
tares, because we are satisfied with our- 
selves — first, for being able to excite af- 
fection, and, secondly, for the gratitude 
with which we repay it— to the memory 
of those we have lost; but the resret we 
prove at the alienation or unkindness of 
those we trusted and loved, is so mingled 
with bitter feelings, that they sear the 
heart, dry up the fountain of kindness in 
our breasts, and disgust us with human 
nature, by wounding our self-love in its 
most vulnerable part^— the showing that 
we have fulled to excite affection where 
we had lavished ours. One may learn to 
bear this DncomplainingIy« and with oat- 
ward calm; but the impression is indelible, 
and he must be made of different materials 
to the generality of men« who does not 
become a cynic, if he become nothing 
worse, after once suffering tueh a disap- 
pointmenL'* 
1 remarked that hi« early fiieDda bad 



not given him cause to speak feelingly on 
this subject, and named Mr. Hobhouse aa 
a proof: he answered, *^Yes, certainly, 
he has remaiaed unehangedf and I believe 
is unchangeable; and, if friendship, aa 
moat people imagine, consists in telling 
one truth— onvarnished, unadorned truth-*- 
he is indeed a friend; yet, hang it, I mual 
be candid, and aay I have had many othert 
and more agreeable, proofs of Hobhouse'a 
friendship than the truths he always tol4 
me; but the fact is, I wanted him to sugar 
them over a little with flattery, as nursea 
do the physic given to children; and ho 
never would, and therefore I have never 
felt quite content with him, though am 
fimd^i reapect him the more for his can* 
dor, while I reapect myself very ma<di 
leas for my weakness in disliking it. 

^* William Bankes is another of my eai^ 
ly friends. He is very clever, very origi* 
nal, and has a fund of information: he ia 
alao very good-natured; bat he is not mocii 
of a flatterer. How unjust it is to accuse 
you ladies of loving flattery so much; I am 
quite aure that we men are quite aa mueii 
addicted to it, but have not the amiable 
candor, to ahow it, aa you all do. Adu* 
laiion ia never diaagreeable when addreaa* 
ed to ooraelveiS, though let us hear only 
half the aame degree of it addreased to 
another, and we vote the addressers para* 
site, and the addreased a fool for swallow- 
ing it. But even though we may doubt the 
sincerity or the judgment of the adulator, 
the incenae ia nevertheless acceptable, aa 
it proves we must be of some importanco 
to induce him to take the trouble of flatter* 
iog ua. There are two thinga that wa 
are all willing to take, and never think wa 
can have too moeh of (continued Byron) 
—money and flattery; and the more wa 
have of the ^4/ the more we are likely to 
get of the second, as far as I have observ* 
ed. at all events in England, where I have 
seen wealih excite an attention and ro* 
speet that virtap, geniua, or valor woold 
fail to meet with. 

** 1 have frequently remarked (said By* 
ron,) that in no country have I aeen pr§» 
eminente ao universally followed by envy, 
jealooay, and all uncharitableneaa, aa m 
England; thoee who are deterred by ahaoso 
from openly attacking, endeavor to depro* 
ciateitfby holding up mediocrity toad* 
miratioot on the same principle that wo* 
men, when they hear the beauty of ano^ 
ther juatly extolled, either deny, or aasenl 
with faint praise, to her claims, and laviali 
on some oaerely pasaablo woman tbohi^ 
ail oocoaMBoiet ^ Pf^ft Ui^ ara not t» 
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tions. The English treat their celebra- 
ted men as they do their climate, abase 
them amongst themselves, and defend 
them out of amour propre^ if attacked bj 
Btranuers. Did yon ever know of a oer- 
son of powerful abilitiea really liked in 
England! Are not the persons most po- 
pular in society precisely those who have 
no qualities to excite envyl Amiable, 
frood-natured people, but negative charac- 
ters; their very goodness (if mere good- 
nature can be called goodness) being 
caused by the want of any positive excel- 
lence, as white is produced by the absence 
of color. People feel themselves equal, 
mnd generally ttiink themselves supeaurto 
•uch persons; hence , as they cannot 
wound vanity, they become popniar; all 
agree to praise them, because eath indivi- 
dual, while praising, administers to his 
own self-complacency, from his belief of 
superiority to him whom he praises. Not- 
withstanding their faults, the English, 
(said Byron,) that is to say, the well bred 
and well educated among them, are better 
calculated for the commerce of society 
than the individuals of other countries, 
from the simple circumstance that they 
Utten. Thitf makes one cautious of whal 
one says, and prevents the hazarding the 
mille peiiis riau that escape when one 
takes courage from the noise of all talking 
together, as in other pUces; and this is a 

freat point gained. In what country but 
Sngland could the epigrammatic repartees 
and spiritual anecdotes of a Jek)ll have 
flourished! Place him at a French or Ita- 
lian table, supposing him au fait of the 
languages, and this, our English Attic bee, 
could neither display his honey nor his 
sting; both would be useless in the hive 
of drones around him. St. Evremond, I 
think it is, who says that there is no better 
company than an Englishman who talks, 
and a Frenchman who thinks; but give 
ine the man who lUitnn^ unless he can 
talk like a Jekyll, from the overflowing 
of a full mind, and not, as roost of one's 
acquaintances do, make a noise like 
drums, from their emptiness. An anima^ 
ted conversation has much the same effect 
on me aa champagne — it elevates and 
makes me giddy, and 1 aay a th'iusand 
foolish things while under its intoxicating 
influence: it takeaa long time to sober me 
after; and I aink, under reaction, into a 
«tate of depression — half cross, half hip- 
pish, and out of humor with myself and 
the world. I find an interesting book the 
only sedative to restore me to my wonted 
cslm; for, left alons to dj own loflec* 



lions, I feel so aahamed of myself— eiJ^ 
vu to myself— for my levity and over ex- 
citement, that all the follies I have otter- 
ed rise up in judgment against me, aud I 
am as sheepish as a schoolboy, after his 
first degrading abandonment to intempei^ 



ance. 



«« 



Did yon know Currant tasked Bvron) 
— he was the most wonderful person 1 ever 
saw. In him was combined an imagina- 
tion the most brilliant and profound, with 
a flexibility and wit that would have jus- 
tified the observation applied to , that 

hia heart was in his head. 1 remember 
his once repeating some stanzaa to me, 
four lines of which struck me so much* 
that I made him repeat them twice, and I 
wrote them down before I went to bed: 

White Memory with more than Bg7pt*8 art 
Bmhalming aU the sorrow! of the bcart, 
Biu at the alur whieh the raised to wo. 
And f«»ed8 the Boorce wheneo tears eternal iowt 

I have caught myself repeating these lines 
fifty times; and, strange to say, they sug- 
gested an image on memory to me, witli 
which they have no sort of resemblanee 
in any way, and yet the idea came while 
repeating them; so unaccountable and in- 
comprehensible is the power of associa- 
tion. My thought was — Memory, the 
mirror which affliction dashes to the earth, 
and, looking down upon the fragments, 
only beholds the reflection multiplied.** 
He seemed pleased at my admiring hie 
idea.* I told him that his thoughts, in 
comparison with those of others, were 
eagles brought into competition with spar- 
rows. As an example, 1 gave him my de- 
finition of memory, which I said resem- 
ble a telescope bringing diHtant objects 
near to us. He said the simile was good; 
but 1 added it was mechanical, instead of 
poetical, which constituted the diflerenee 
between excellence and mediocrity, as be- 
tween the eagle and sparrow. This amused 
him, though his politeness refused to ad- 
mit the verity of the comparison. 

Talking of tact, Byron observed that it 
ought to be added to the catalogue of the 
cardinal virtues, and that our happineae 
frequently depended more on it than all 
the accredited ones. ^ A man (said he) 
may have prudence, temperance, justice, 
and fortitude: yet wanting tact may, and 
must, render those around him iffionm/brto- 
hU (the English synonyme for unhappy;) 
and, by the never-failing retributive jus- 

• Fen aa a broken mirror which the glata 
In every fragment muliipli*^, and nialiea 
A thouaaud imares of one that was, %tA. 

CkUit BmrM, C'aato Hi. ttt. tt 
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tiee of Nemesis, be unhappy himself, as 
all are who make oshers so. I consider 
tact the real panaeea of life, and have ob- 
served that those who most eminentlj pos- 
sessed it were remarkable for feeling and 
sentimerit; while, on the contrary, the per- 
sons most deficient in it were obtuse, fri- 
volous, or insensible, To possess tact it 
is necessary to have a fine perception, and 
to be sensitive; for how can we know what 
will pain another without having some 
criterion in our own feelings, by which we 
can jodge of hist Hence, 1 maintain that 
our tact is always in proportion to our 
tensibility.*' 

Talking of love and friendship, Bvron 
said, that *^ friendship may, and often does, 
prrow into love, but love never subsides 
into friendship.** I maintained the con- 
trary, and instanced the affectionate friend- 
ship which replaces the love of married 
people; a sentiment as tender, though less 
passionate, and more durable than the 
first. He said, **You should say more 
enduring; for, depend on it, that the good« 
natured passiveness, with which people 
submit to the conjugal yoke, is much more 
founded on the philosophical principle of 
what can't be cured must be endured, than 
the tender friendship you give them credit 
for. Who that has felt the all> engrossing 
passion of love (continued he) could support 
the stagnant calm you refer to for the same 
object! No, the humiliation of discover- 
ing the frailty of our own nature, which is 
in no instance more proved than by the 
short duration of violent love, has some- 
thing so painful in it, that, with our usual 
selfiihness, we feel, if not a renugnance, 
at least an indifference to the object that 
once charmed, but can no longer charm 
us, and whose presence brings mortifying 
recollections; nay, such is our injustice, 
that we transfer the blame of the weak- 
ness of our own natures to the person who 
had not power to retain our love, and dis- 
cover blemishes in her to excuse our in- 
constancy. As indifference begets indif- 
ference, vanity is wounded at both sides; 
and though good sense maj induce people 
to support and conceal their feelings, how 
can an affectionate friendship spring up 
like a phoenix, from the ashes of extio- 

?;uished passiont I am afraid that the 
riendship, in such a case, would be as 
fabulous as the phoenix, for the recollection 
of burnt-out love would remain too morti- 
fying a memento to admit the successor, 
friendship.** I told Byron that this w^s 
mere sopliistry, and could not be his real 
seotimeuts; as also that, a few days before, 



he admitted that passion subsided into a 
better, or at least a more durable feeling. 
I added, that persons who had felt the en- 
grossing love he described, which was a 
tempestuous and selfish passion, were glad 
to sink into the refreshing calm of milder 
feelings, and looked back with complacen- 
cy on the storms they had been exposed 
to, and with increased sympathy to the 
person who had shared them. The com* 
munity of interest, of sorrows, and of joya 
added new links to the chain of affection, 
and habit, which might wear away tha 
gloss of the selfish passion he a11u<Jed to, 
gave force to friendship, by rendering tht 
persons every day more necessary to each 
other. I added, that dreadful would ba 
the fate of persons, if, after a few months 
of violent passion, they were to pass their 
lives in indifferenee, merely because their 
new feelings were less engrossing and ox- 
citing than the old. **Then (said Byron,) 
if you admit that the violent love does, or 
must, subside in a few months, and, as in 
coursing, that we are mad for a minute to 
be melancholy for an hour, would it not 
be wiser to choose the friend, I mean tha 
person most calculated for friendship, with 
whom the long years are to be spent, than 
the idol who is to be worshipped for soma 
months, and then hurled from the altar wift 
had raised to her, and left defaced and dia* 
figured by the smoke of the incense sba 
had received? 1 maintained that as tha 
idols are chosen nearly always for their 

f personal charms, they are seldom calea- 
ated for friendship; hence the disappoint- 
ment that ensues, when the violence ot 
passion has abated, and the discovery ia 
made that there are no solid qualities to 
replace the passion that has passed away 
with the novelty that excited it. When a 
man chooses a friend in a woman, he looks 
to her powers of conversation, her mental 
qualities, and affreeability; and as these 
win his regard the more they are known« 
love often takes the place of friendshipt 
and certainly the foundation on which m 
builds is more likely to be lasting; and, in 
this case, I admit that affection, or, as yoa 
more prettily call it, tender friendshipy 
may last for ever.** I replied that I be- 
lieve the only difference in our opinions is, 
that I denied that friendship could not suc- 
ceed love, and that nothing could ehango 
my opinion. **I suppose (said Byron) 
that a woman, like 

A maD, eonvincad affmiBtt bis will. 
It of tbe same opinion •till— 

80 that all my fine oommentariaa on mj 
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text have been useless; at all events, I 
hope you ffive me credit for being ingeni' 
out, as well as ingenuoui in my defence. 
Clever men ^said Byron) commit a great 
mistake in selecting wives who are oesti* 
tute of abilities; I allow that une femme 
tavante is apt to be a bore, and it is to 
•▼Old this that people run into the oppo- 
site extreme, and condemn themselves to 
pass their lives witn women who are inca- 
pable of understandinj^ or appreciating 
them. Men have an idea that a clever 
woman must be disputative and dictatori- 
al, not considering that it is only pretend- 
ers who are either, and that this applies 
as much to one sex as the other. Now, 
my beau idkal would be a woman with ta- 
lent enough to be able to understand and 
▼aloe mine, but not sufficient to be able to 
•bine herself. All men with pretensions 
desire thiSf though few, if any, have cou- 
rage to avow it:l believe the truth is, that 
a man must be very conscious of superior 
abilities to endure the thought of having a 
rival near the throne, though that rival was 
bis wife; and as it is said that no man is a 
hero to his valet-de-chambre, it may be 
concluded that few men can retain their 
position on the pedestal of genius pm-^-vm 
to one who has been behind the curtain, 
unless that one is unskilled in the art of 
jodginflr, and consequently admires the 
more because she does not understand. 
Genius, like greatness, should bo seen at 
a distance, for neither will bear a too close 
inspection. Imagine the hereof a hundred 
fights in his cotton night-cap, subject to all 
the infirmities of human nature, and there 
is an end of his sublimity; and see a poet 
whose works have raised our thoughts 
above this sphere of common everyday 
existence, and who, Prometheus-like, has 
stolen fire from heaven to animate the chil- 
dren of clay — see him in the throes of po- 
etic labor, blotting, tearing, re-writing the 
lines that we suppose him to have poured 
forth with Homeric inspiration, and, in the 
intervals, eating, drinking and sleeping, 
like the most ordinary mortal, and be soon 
sinks to a level with them in our estima- 
tion. I am sure (said Byron) we can ne- 
ver justly appreciate the works of those 
with whom we have lived on familiar 
terms. I have felt this myself, and it ap- 
plies to poets more than all other writers. 
They should live in solitude, rendering 
their presence more desired by its rarity; 
never submit to the gratification of the ani- 
mal appetite of eating in company, and be 
as distinct in their general habits, as in 
their geniu9t from the common herd of 



mankind.** He laughed heartily when h« 
had finished this speech, and added, *^ I 
have had serious thoughts of drawing up a 
little code of instructions for my brethren 
of the craft. I don*t think my friend Moore 
would adopt it, and he, perhaps, is the onlr 
exception who would be privileged to ad- 
here to his present regime, as he can cer- 
tainly pass the ordeal of dinners without 
losing any of his poetical reputation, since 
the brilliant things that come from his lips 
reconcile one to the solid things that go 
into them." 

*• We have had * Pleasures of Hope,* 
* Pleasures of Memory,* * Pleasures of 
Imagination,' and * Pleasures of Love.* I 
wonder that no one has thought of writing 
Pleasures of Fear (said Byron.) It surely 
is a poetical subject, and much might be 
made of it in good hands.*' 1 answered, 
«* Why do you not undertake it!" He 
replied, " Why, I have endeavored 
through life to make believe that I am un- 
acquainted with the passion, so I must not 
now show an intimacy with it, lest I be 
accused of cowardice which is, I believe, 
the only charge that has not yet been 
brought against me. But, joking apart, 
it would be a fine sub|ect,and has more of 
the true sublime than any of the other pas- 
sions. I have always found more difficul- 
ty in hitting on a subject than in filling it 
up, and so 1 dare say do most people; and 
I have remarked that I never could make 
much of a subject suggested to me by 
another. 1 have sometimes dreamt of sub- 
jects and incidents (continued he,) nay 
nearly filled up an outline of a tale while 
under the infiuence of sleep, but have 
found it too wild to work op into any 
thing. Dreams are strange things, and 
here, again, is one of the incomprehensibil- 
ities of nature. I could tell you extraor- 
dinary things of dreams, and as true as 
extraordinary, but you would laugh at my 
superstition. Mine are always troubled 
and disagreeable; and one of the most fear- 
ful thoughts that ever crossed my mind 
during moments of gloomy scepticism* 
has been the possibility that the la»t sleep 
may not be dreamless. Fancy an endless 
dream of horror — it is too dreadful to think 
of— this thought alone would lead the ver- 
iest clod of animated clay that ever existed 
to aspirations after immortality. The dif- 
ference between a religious and irreligious 
man (said Byron) is, that the onesacrifieee 
the present to the future; and the other, 
the future to the present.*' I observed, 
that grovelling must be the mind that can 
content itself with i\\^prtunti even those 
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who are occupied only with their pleasures 
find the insemciencv of it, and most have 
something to Ioq(c forward to In the mor- 
row of the future, so unsatisfying is to-day 
of the present! Byron said that he agreed 



but as the weeds that a too warm sun 
brings forth, while ours are the stinging- 
nettles of a soil rendered rank by its too 
freat richness. Nature is all-powerful in 
laly, and who is it that would not prefer 



with me, and added, ** The belief in the the sins of her exuberance to the crimes 



immortality of the soul is the only true 
panacea fur the ills of life.*' 

^^ You will like the Italian women (said 
Byron,) and I advise you to cultivate 
their acquaintance. They are natural, 
frank and good-natured, and have none of 



of art! Lay aside ceremony, and meet 
them with their own warmth and fraok* 
ness, and I answer for it yon will leave 
those whom you sought as acquaintances^ 
friends, instead of, as in England, scarce- 
ly retaining as acquaintances those with 



the affectation, petitesse, jealousy and whom you had started in life as friends* 



malice, that characterise our more polished 
couniry women. This gives a raciness to 
their ideas as well as manners, that to me 
is peculiarly pleasing; and 1 feel with an 
Italian woman as if she was a full-grown 
child, possessing the buoyancy and play- 
fulness of infancy with the deep feeling 
of womanhood; none of that conventional 
fnaniirisme that one meets with from the 
first patrician circles in England, justly 



ed, to the second and third coteries, where 
a coarse caricature is given of the unpene- 
trated and impenetrable mysteries of the 
JireU Where dulness, supported by the 
fBimy, silences talent and originality, op- 
held by the few. Madame de Stael used 
to say that our great balls and assemblies 
of hundreds in London, to which all flock- 
ed, were admirably calculated to reduce 
all to the same level, and were got op 
with this intention. In the torrid zone of 
suffocating hundreds, mediocrity and ex- 
cellence had equal chances, for neither 
could be remarked or distinguished; con 



Who ever saw in Italy the nearest and 
dearest relations bursting asunder all the 
ties of consanguinity, from some worldly 
and interested motive? And yet this so 
frequently takes place in (England, that, 
after an absence of a jrcar or two, one dare 
hardly inquire of a sister after a sister, or 
a brother after a brother, as one is afraid 
to be told — not that they are dead— hot 
that they have cut each other.*' 



styled the marble age, so cold and polish- ' ^^ I ought to be an excellent comic wri< 



ter (said Byron,) if it be true, as some as- 
sert, that melancholy people succeed best 
in comedy, and gay people in tragedy; 
and Moore would make, by that rale, m 
first-rate tragic writer. I have known, 
among amateur authors, some of the gay- 
est persons, whose compositions were all 
of a melancholy turn; and for myself, some 
of my nearest approaches to comic have 
been written under a deep depression of 
spirits. This is strange, but so is all that 
appertains to our strange natures; and the 
more we analyze the anomalies in ourselvee 
or others, the more incomprehensible thef 



▼ersation was impracticable, reflection put 1 appear. 1 believe (eoolinned Byron) the lose 
hore de combat^ and common sense by uni- I we reflect on them the better, at least 1 am 



Yersal accord, sent to Coventry; so that 
after a season in London one doubted one's 
own identity, and was tempted to repeat 
the lines in the child's book, * If I be not 
I, who can I beV So completely were 
one's faculties reduced to the conventional 
standard. The Italians know not this ar- 
tificial state of society; their circles are 
limited and social; they love or hate; bat 
then they * do their hating gently;' the 
clever among them are allowed a distin- 
guished place; the less endowed admiref, 
instead of depreciatingi what he cannot 
attain; and all and each contribute to the 
general stock of happiness. Misanthropy 
IS unknown in Italy, as are many of the 
other exotic passions, forced into flower 
by the hot-beds of civilisation; and yet in 
ffioral England you will hear people ex- 
press their horror of the freedom and im- 
morality of the Italiansy whose errors are 



sure those that reflect the least are the 
happiest. I onoe heard a clever medical 
man sav, that if a person were to occupr 
himself a certain time in coonting the paf- 
satioos of his heart, it would have the ef- 
fect of aocelerating its movements, and, if 
continued, would produce disease. So it 
is with the mind and nature of man; oar 
examinations and reflections lead to ne 
definite conclusions; and often engender » 
m )rbid state of feeling, that increases the 
anomalies for which we sought to account. 
We know that we live (continued Byron,) 
and to live and to suffer are in my opinion 
synonymous. We know also that we shall 
die, though the how, the when, and the 
where, we are ignorant of; the whole 
knowledge of man can pierce no farther, 
ind centuries revolving on centuries have 
made us no wiser, 1 think it was Lotber 
who said that the haman mind was like e 
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dniDken man on horaebaek-^prop it on 
one side and it falls on the other: who 
that has entered into the recesses of his 
own mind, or examined all that is exposed 
in the minds of others, but must have dis- 
covered this tendency to weakness, which 
is generally in proportion to the strength 
in some other faculty. Great imagination 
is seldom accompanied by equal powers 
of reason, and vice verad^ so that we rarely 
possess superiority in any one point, ex- 
cept at the expense of another. It is sure- 
ly then unjust (continued Byron laogh- 
ing,) to render poets responsible for their 
want of common sense; since it is only by 
the excess of imagination they can arrive 
at being poets, and this excess debars rea- 
son; indeed the very circumstance of a 
man*s yielding to the vocation of a poet 
ought to serve as a voucher thnt he is no 
loneer of sound mind.'* 

Byron always became gay when any 
subject afforded him an opportunity of 
ridiculing poets; he entered into It eon 
amore^ and generally ended by some sar- 
casm on the profession, or on himself. He 
has ofVen said, ^* We of the craft are all 
crazy, but / more than the rest; some are 
aifected by gaiety, others by melancholy, 
Vot all are more or less touched, though 
few except myself have the candor to 
avow it, which I do to spare my friends 
the pain of sending it forth to the world. 
This very candor is another proof that I 
am not of sound mind (continued he), for 
people will be sore to say how ht gone he 
must be, when he admits it ; on the prin- 
ciple that when a belle or beau owns to 
thirty-five, the world gives them credit for 
at least seven years more, from the belief 
that if we seldom speak the troth of others, 
we never do of ourselves, at least on sub- 
jects of personal interest or vanity.*' 
Talking of an acquaintance, Byron said, 

—look at , and see how he gets on in 

the world-— he is as onwilHng to^do a bad 
aotion as he is incapable of doing a good: 
fear prevents the first, and mSchandte the 
aeoond. The difference between — - and 
me is, that I abuse many, and really, with' 
ooo or two exceptions, (and mind you^ 
iktyart makB^) hate none; and he abuses 
none, and hates many, if not all. Fancy 
—in the Palace of Troth, what good fun it 
would be, to hear him, while he believed 
himself uttering the most honied compli- 
ments, giving vent to all the spite and 
rancor that has been pent up in his mind 
for years, and then to see the person he 
1ms been so long flattering hearing bis 
raal sentiments for the fiat tima: this 



would be rare fan ! Now, I wonid appear 
to great advantage in the Palace of Truth," 
continued Byron, ^though you look ill- 
naturedly incredulous; for while I thought 
I wsa vexing friends and foes with spite* 
ful speeches, I should be saying good-na^ 
tared things, for, au fond^ I have no ma* 
lice, at least none that lasts beyond the 
moment." Never was there a more true ob* 
servation: Byron's is a fine nature, spite of 
all the weeds that have sprung up in it; 
and I am convinced that it is the excel- 
lence of the poet, or rather let me say, the 
effect of that excellence, that has produced 
the defects of the man. In proportion to 
the admiration one has excited, has been 
the severity of the censure bestowed on 
the other, and often most unjustly. The 
world has burnt incense before the poet, 
and heaped ashes on the head of the man. 
This has revolted and driven him out of 
the pale of social life: his wounded pride 
has avenged itself, by painting his own 
portrait in the most sombre colors, as if 
to give a still darker picture than has yet 
been drawn bv his foes, while gloryingr iq 
forcing even trom his foes an admiration 
as unbounded for his genius as has been 
their disapprobation for his character* 
Had his errors met with more mercy, he 
might have been a less grand poet, but he 
would have been a more estimable man; 
the good that is now dormant in his nature 
would have l>een called forth, and the evil 
would not have been excited. The blast 
that withers the rose destroys not its 
thorns, which of^n remain, the sole re- 
membrance of the flower they grow near; 
and so it is with some of our finest quali- 
ties—blighted by unkindness, we can only 
trace them by the faulu their destroetion 
has made visible. 

Lord Byron, in talking of his friend. La 
Comte Pietro Gamba, (the brother of La 
Countessa Guicciola,) whom he had pre- 
sented to ns soon after our arrival at (3enoa 
remarked, that he was one of the most ami- 
able, brave, and excellent young men, he 
bMi ever encountered, with athirst for know- 
ledge, and a disinterestedness rarely to be 
met with. ** He is my grand point eTappui 
for Greece," said be, **a8 I know be 
will neither deceive nor flatter me." We 
have found La Comte Pietro Gamba ex- 
actly what Lord Bvron had described him; 
sensible, mild, and amiable, devotedly at- 
tached to Lord B., and dreaming of glory 
bnd Greece. He is extremely good-look- 
ing, and Lord Byron told us he resembled 
his sister very much, which I dare say 
|nofeated bis partiality for him not a little. 
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Habit has a strongr iofluence over Byron: 
he likes routine, and detests what he calls 
bein^ put out of his way. He told me that 
any infringement on his habitual way of 
living, or passing his time, annoyed him. 
Talking of thin women, he said that if they 
were yoang and pretty, they reminded him 
of dried butterflies; but if neither, of spi- 
ders, whose nests would never catch him 
were he a fly, as they had nothing tempt- 
ing. A new book is a treasure to him, 
provided it is really new; for having read 
more than perhaps any man of his age, he 
can immediately discover a want of origi- 
nality, and throws by the book in disgust 
at the first wilful plagiary he detects. 

l^lkinz of Mr. Ward,* Lord Byron said 
— -** Ward is one of tbe best-informed 'men 
I know, and, in a iite-a-tile, is one of the 
most agreeable companions. He has great 
originality, and, be'ng ires distrait, it adds 
to the piquancy of his observations, which 
are sometimes somewhat frup nmvtie, 
though always amusing. This naivete of 
his is the more piquant from his being 
really a good-natured man, who uueon- 
tciously thinks aloud. Interest Ward on 
a subject, and 1 know no one who can talk 
better. His expressions are concise with- 
out being poor, and terse and epigram- 
matic without beiag affected. He can com- 
press (continued JByron) as much into a 
few words as any one I know; and if he 
gave more of his attentions to his associ- 
ates, and U*a to himself, he would be one 
of the few whom one could prafse, without 
being compelled to use the conjunction hut. 
Ward has bad health, and unfortunately, 
like all valetudinarians, it occupies his at- 
tion too much, which will probably bring 
on a worse state," continued Byron, 
** that of confirmed egoism— a malady that, 
though not to be found in the catalogue of 
ailments to which man is subject, yet per- 
haps is more to be dreaded than all that 
are." 
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I observed that egoism is in ^nera! the 
malady of the aged; and that, it appears, 
we become occupied with our own exis- 
tence in proportion as it ceases to be iota- 
resting to others. 

** Yes," said Byron, ^ on the sanie prin- 
ciple as we see the plainest people the 
vainest^— nature giving them vanity and 
•elf-love to supply the want of that admi- 
ration they never can find in others. I can 
therefore pity and forgive the vanity of the 
ugly and* deformed, whose sole consola- 
tion it is; bat the handsome, whose good 

* Now Lord Diidl«y. 

Vol. II «5 



looks are mirrored in the eyes of all around 
them, should be content with that, and not 
indulge in such egregious vanity as they 
give way to in general. But to return to 
Ward," said Byron, **and this is not apra* 
pos to vanity, for I never saw any one who 
has less. He is not properly appreciated 
in England. The English can better un« 
derstand and enjoy the ban mot$ of a ban 
vivanty who can at all times set the table 
in a roar, than the neat ripiigues of Wardf 
which, exciting reflection, are more likely 
to silence the rabble-riot of intemperanoe. 
They like better the person who makes 
them laugh, though often at their own ex- 
pense, than he who fumes them to think— 
an operation which the mental faculties of 
few of them are calculated to perform: so 
that poor Ward, finding himself under- 
valued, sinks into self, and this, at the long 
run, is dangerous:— 

For well we know the mind, too finely wrought. 
Preys on itwif, and if o*erpower'd by ttaoughu 

** There are many men in England of 
superior abilities, (continued Byron,) who 
are lost from the habits and inferiority of 
their associates. Such men, finding that 
they cannot raise their companions to their 
level, are but too apt to let themselves 
down to that of the persons they live with; 
and hence many a man condescends to be 
merely a wit, and man of pleasure, who 
was born for better things, roor Sheridan 
often played his oharaoter in society; but 
he maintained his superiority over the herdf 
by having established a literarr and po- 
litical repotation; and as I have heard him 
more than once sa^, when his jokes have 
drawn down plaudits from companions, to 
whom, of an evening at least, sobriety and 
sadness were alike unknown—* It is some 
consolation, that if 1 set the table in a roar, 
I can at pleasure set the senate in a roar;' 
and this was muttered while under the in- 
fluence of wine, and as if apologising to 
his own mind for the profanation it was 
evident he felt he had offered to it at the 
moment. Lord A — ley is a delightful com- 
panion, (said Byron,) brilliant, witty, and 
playful; he can be irresistibly comic when 
ne pleases, but what could he not be if bo 

rleasedl for he has talents to be any thing, 
lose patience when I soe such a man 
throw himself away; for there are plenty 
of men, who could be witty, brilliant, and 
comic, but who could be nothing else, 
while he is all these, but eoold be mudi 
more. How many men have made a figure 
in public life, withont half hit abiliues! 
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But indolence and the love of pleasore will 

he the bane of A y, as it has been of 

many a man of talent before.*' 

The more I see of Byron the more am I 
convinced that all he says and does should 
be judf^ed more leniently than the sayings 
and doings of others — as his proceed from 
the impulse of the moment, and never from 
premeditated malice. He cannot resist 
expressing vi^hatever comes into his mind; 
and the least shade of the ridiculous is 
seized by him at a glance, and portrayed 
with a facility and a felicity that must en- 
courage the propensity to ridicule, which 
is inherent in him. All the malice of his 
nature has lodged itself on his lips and the 
fingers of his right hand— ^or there is none 
1 am persuaded to be found in his heart, 
which has more of good than most people 
give him credit for, except those who have 
Jived with him on habits of intimacy. He 
enters into society as children do their 
play-ground, for relaxation and amuse- 
ment, aAer his mind has been strained to 
its utmost stretch, and that he feels the 
necessity of unbending it. Ridicule is his 
play; it amuses him perhaps the more that 
ne sees it amuses others, and much of its 
severity is mitigated by the boyish glee, 
and laughing sportiveness, with which his 
sallies are uttered. All this is felt when 
he is conversing, but unfortunately it esn- 
not be convened to the reader: the ntrmtor 
would therefore deprecate the censure his 
sarcasms may excite in the memory of the 
smiles and gaiety that palliated them when 
spoken. 

Byron is fond of talking of Napoleon; 
and told me that his admiration of him had 
much increased since he had been in Italy, 
and witnessed the stupendous works he 
bad planned and executed. **To pass 
through Italy without thinking of Napole- 
on, (said he,) is like visiting Naples with- 
oot looking at Vesuvius." Seeinflr me 
smile at the comparison, he added— 
** Though the works of one are indestruct- 
ible, and the other destructive, still one is 
continually reminded of the power of both.** 
**And yet (said I) there are days, that, 
like all your other favorites. Napoleon does 
not escape censure.** ** That may be, (said 
Byron,) but I find fault, and quarrel with 
Napoleon, as a lover does with the trifling 
faults of his mistress, from excessive 
liking, which tempts me to desire that he 
had been all faultless; and, like the lover, 
1 return with renewed fondness aft^ each 
quarrel. Napoleon (continued Byron) was 
a grand creature, and though he was hurl- 
ed from his pedestal, after having made 



thrones his footstool, his memory still re- 
mains, like the colossal statue of the M em- 
non, though cast down from its aeat of ho- 
nor, still bearing the ineffaceable traces of 
grandeur and suolimity, to astonish future 
ages. When Metternich (continued By- 
ron) was depreciating the genius of Napo- 
leon, in a circle at Vienna where his word 
was a law snd his nod a deeree, he appeal- 
ed to John William Waid, if Bonaparta 
had not been greatly overrated.— Ward's 
answer was as courageous as admirable. 
He replied, that * Napoleon had rendered 
past glory doubtful, and future fame im- 
possible.*' This was expressed in French, 
and such pure French, that all present 
were struck with sdmiration, no less wiih 
the thought than with the mode of express- 
ing it." 1 told Byron that this reminded 
me of a reply made by Mr. Ward to a lady 
at Vienna, who somewhat rudely remarked 
to him, that it was strange that all the best 
society at Vienna spojce Trench as well as 
German, while the English scarcely spoke 
i rench at all, or spoke it ill. Ward an- 
swered, that the English most be excused 
for their want of practice, as the French 
army had not been twice to London to 
teach them, as they had been at Vienna. 
*^The coolness of Ward's manner (said 
Byron) must have lent force to such a re- 
ply: I have heard him say many thinga 
worth remembering, and the neatness of 
their expression was as remarkable as the 
justness of the thought. It is a pity (con- 
tinued Byron) that Ward has not written 
any thing: his style, judging by letters of 
his that I have seen, is admirable, and re- 
minded me of Sallost." 

Having, one day, taken the liberty of 
(what he termed) scolding Lord Byron« 
and finding him take it with his nsnal 
good-nature, 1 observed that I was agree- 
ably surprised by the patience with which 
he listened to my lectures; he smiled, and 
replied, ** No man dislikes being lectured 
by a woman, provided she be not his mo- 
ther, sister, wife, or mistress: first, it im- 
plies that she takes an interest in him« and, 
secondly, that she does not think him ir- 
reclaimable: then, there is not that air of 
superiority in women when they give ad- 
vice, that men, particularly one's contem- 
poraries, affect; and even if there was, men 
think their own superiority so acknowledg- 
ed, that they listen without humiliation to 
the gentler^ I don*t say weaker, aex. There 
is one exception, however, for 1 confess I 
could not stand being lectured by Ladr 

; but then she is neither of the weak 

nor gentle sex— she is a nondeseript— 
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Kavingr all the faults of both sexos, with- 
out the virtues of either. Two lines in the 
* Henriade,* describing Catherine de Me- 

dicis, seem made for Lady (continued 

Byron)— 

PoMMant en iin mot, pour ii*en pts dire plus, 
Lee d^Aiute de eoii seze et pas de eee Tertai.** 

I remember only one instance of Byron*8 
being displeased with my frankness. We 
were returning on horseback from Nervi, 
and in defending a friend of mine, whom 
he assailed with all the slings and arrows 
of ridicule and sarcasm, I was obliged to 
be more severe than usual; and having at 
that moment arrived at the turn of the road 
that led to Albaro, he politely, but coldly, 
wished me good bye, and galloped off. 
We had scarcely advanced a hundred 
yards, when he came galloping after us, 
and reaching out his hand, said to me, 
** Come, come, give me your hand, I can- 
not bear that we should part so formally: 
I am sure what you have said was right, 
' and meant for my good; so God bless you, 
and to-morrow we shall ride again, and I 
promise to say nothing that can produce a 
lesson.** We all agreed that we had never 
seen Byron appear to so much advantage. 
He gives me the idea of being the man the 
most easily to be managed I ever saw: I 
wish Lady Byron had discovered the 
means, and both might now be happier. 

Lord Byron told me that La Uontessa 
Guiccioli had repeatedly asked him to dis- 
continue Don Juan, as its immorality 
shocked her, and that she could not bear 
that any thing of the kind should be 
written under the same roof with her. 
<* To please her (said Byron) I gave it op 
for some time, and have only got permis- 
sion to continue it on condition of makine 
my hero a more moral person. I shall end 
by making him turn Methodist; this will 
please the English, and be an amende 
honorable for his sins and mine. I once 

fot an anonymous letter, written in a very 
eaotiful female band (said Byron,) on 
the subject of Don Juan, with a beautiful 
illustrative drawing, beneath which was 
written — *When Byron wrote the first 
Canto of Don Juan, Love, that had often 
guided his pen, resigned it to sensuality— 
and Modesty, covenng her face with her 
veil, to hide her blushes and dry her tears, 
fled from him for ever.' The drawing 
(continued B^^ron) represented Love and 
Modesty turning their backs on wicked 
Me— and Sensuality, a fat, flushed, wing- 
less Cupid, presenting me with a pen. 



Was not this a pretty eonceiit At alt 
events, it is some consolation to occupy 
the attention of women so much, though it 
is but by my faults; and I confess it grati* 
fies me. Apropos to Cupid — it is strangle 
(said Byron) that the ancients, in their 
mythology, should represent Wisdom by 
a Woman, and Love by a boy! how do 
yoa account for this! I confess 1 have 
little faith in Minerva, and think that 
Wisdom is, perhaps, the last attribute I 
should be inclined to give woman; but 
then I do allow, that love would be more 
suitably repreaeoted by a female than a 
male; for men of boys feel not the passion 
with tlie delicaey and purity that women 
do; and this Is my real opinion, which 
must be my peace-offering for doubting 
the wisdom of your sex." 

Byron is infirm of purpose-decides 
without reflection— and gives up his plant 
if they are opposed for any length of time; 
but, as far as I can judge of him, though 
he yields, he does it not with a good grace: 
he is a man likely to show that such a 
sacrifice of self-will was offered up more 
through indolence than affection, so that 
his yielding can seldom be quite satia- 
factory, at least to a delicate mind. He 
says that all women are exigSanie, and apt 
to he dissatisfied: he is, as I have told 
hiut too selfish and indolent not to hav« 
givta those who had more than a common 
interest in him cause to be so. It is such 
ni6B ai Byron who complain of women; 
they touch not the chorda that give sweet 
music in woanan's breast, bot strike — witk 
a bold and careless hand— those that jar 
and send forth discord. Byron has a false 
notion on the subject of women; hefoncies 
that they are all disposed to be tyranttt 
and that the moment they know their 
power they abuse it. We have had many 
arguments on this points— I maintaining 
that the more disposed men were to yield 
to the empire of woman, the less were 
they inclined to exact, as submission die* 
armed, and attention and affection enslaved 
them. 

Men are capable of making great sacri* 
fices, who are not willing to make the 
lesser ones, on which so much of the hap* 
piness of life depends. The great sacri- 
fices are seldom called for, but the minor 
ones are in daily requisition; and the mak- 
ing them with cheerfulness and grace en- 
hances their value, and banishes from the 
domestic circle the various misunderstand- 
ings, discussions, and coldnesses, that 
arise to embitter existence, where a little 
self-denial might have kept them off. 
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Woman is a creatore of feeling— easily 
wonnded, but susceptible of all the soft 
and kind emotions: destroy this sensitiye- 
ness, and jou rob her of her greatest at* 
traction: study her happiness, aod yon 
insure your own. 

** One of the things that most pleases 
me in the Italian character (said Byron^ is 
the total absence of that belief which exists 
80 generally in England in the mind of each 
indiYidual that the circle in which he liyes 
and which he dignifies by calling The 
Worlds is occupied with him and his ac- 
tions-»an idea founded on the extreme 
yanity that characterises the English, and 
precludes the possibility of living for one- 
self or those immediately around one. 
How many of my aoi'diiant friends in 
England are dupes to this vanity (contin- 
ued Byron)— ^keeping up expensive estab- 
lishments which they can ill afTord^iving 
in crowds; and with people who do not 
suit them— feeling ennujfea day after day, 
and yet submitting to all this tiresome rou- 
tine of vapid reunions — ^living, during the 
fashionable season, if living it can be 
called, in a state of intermitting fever, for 
the sake of being considered to belong to 
a certain set. During the time 1 passed 
in London, I always remarked that I never 
met a person who did not tell me how bor^ 
•d he or she had been the day or night b** 
fore at Lady This or Lady That^ Mid 
when IVe asked * Why do yon go If it 
bores yout* the invariable answer has been 
<— * One can*t help going; it would be so 
odd not to go*' Old and yoansr, ugly and 
handsome, all have the rage in Ensland of 
Josing their identity in crowds; and prefer 
conjugating the verb ermuy^ en mauei in 
heated rooms, to conning it over it in pri- 
yacy in a purer atmosphere. The constancy 
and perseverance with which our compa- 
triots support fashionable life have always 
been to me a subject of wonder, if not of 
admiration, and proves what they might 
be capable of in a good cause. I am cu- 
rious to know (continued Byron) if the 
rising generation will fall into the same 
inane routine; though it is to be hoped the 
march of intellect will have some influ- 
ence in establishng something like society, 
which has hitherto been only to be found 
in country-houses. I spent a week at Lady 

J y's once, and very agreeably it pass* 

ed; the guesu were well choeeo — the host 
and hostess on ^ hospiuble thooghu intent* 
—the establishment combining all the lux- 
ury of a flMBJon wkontee en arinee with the 
ease and comfort of a wel (-ordered home. 
How difitrent do the same people appear 



in London and in the country! — they are 
hardly to be recognised. In the latter they 
are as natural and nnaffeeted as they are 
insipid or oyer-excited in the former. A 
certain place (continued Byron) not to be 
named to ^ ears polite,' is said to be payed 
with good intentions, and London (viewing 
the effect it produces on its fashionable iu- 
habitants) may really be supposed to be 
paved by evil paa^ions, as few can touch 
its pavS without contamination. I haye 
been reading Lord John Rosseirs Essays 
on London Society, and find them clever 
and amusing (said Byron) but too micro- 
scopic for my taste: he has, however, treat- 
ed the subject with a lightness and play- 
fulness best suited to it, and his reflectioM 
show an accuracy of observation that 
proves he is capable of better things. He 
who would take a just yiew of the world 
must neither examine it through a micro- 
scope nor a magnifying-glass. Lord John 
is a sensible and amiable man, and bids 
fair to distinguish himself. 

»« Do yon know Hallamt (said Byron.) 
Of course I need not ask if you haye read 
his * Middle Ages:' it is an admirable work, 
full of research, and does Hallam honor. 
1 know no one capable of having written 
it except him; for, admitting that a writer 
could be found who could bring to the 
task his knowledge and talenu, it would 
be diflScult to find one who united to these 
his research, patience, and perspicuity of 
style. The reflections of Hallam are at 
once juat and profound — ^his language well 
chosen and impressive. I remember (con- 
tinued Byron) being struck by a passage, 
where, touching on the Venetians, he 
writes — ^*Too blind to avert danger, too 
cowardly to withstand it, the most ancient 
government of Europe made not an in- 
stent's resistance: the peasants of Under- 
wald died upon their mountains— the no- 
bles of Venice clung only to their lives,' 
This is the style in which history ought to 
be written, if it is wished to impress it on 
the memory; and I found myself, on my 
first perusal of the * Middle Ages,' repeat- 
ing aloud many yuch passages as the ovm 
I have cited, they struck my fancy so much. 
Robertson's State of Europe, In his 
^ Charles the Fifth" is another of my great 
fayorites (continued Byron;) it contains an 
epitome of information. Such works do 
more towards the extension of knowledge 
than half the ponderous tomes that lumber 
up our libraries: they are the rail-roads to 
learning; while the others are the neglect- 
ed old roada that deter us from attempting 
thejoaraey. 
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" It is strange (said Bjron) that we are 
in general maeh more influenced by the 
opinions of those whose sentiments ought 
to be a matter of indifference to us, than 
by that of near or dear friends; nay, we 
often do things totally opposed to the opin- 
ions of the latter (on whom much if not 
all, our comfort depends,) to ouItiTSte that 
of the former, who are or can be nothing 
in the scale of our happiness. It is iji this 
opposition between our conduct and our 
affections that much of our troubles origi- 
nates; it loosens the bonds of affection be- 
tween us and those we ouffht to please, 
and fails to excite any goodwill in those 
whom our vanity leads us to wish to pro- 
pitiate, because they are regardless ot us 
and of our actions. With all our selfish- 
ness, this is a sreat mistake (continued 
Byron;) for, as 1 take it for granted we 
have all some feelings of natural affection 
for onr kindred or friends, and consequent- 
ly wish to retain theirs; we never wound 
or offend them without its re-acting on our- 
aeWes, by alienating them from us: hence 
aelJUhnesBOM^fhi to make us study the wish- 
es of tho^e to whom we look for happiness; 
and the principle of doing as you would 
be done by, a principle which if acted 
upon, could not tail to add to the stock of 
general good, was founded in wisdom and 
knowledge of the selfishness of human na- 
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turp. 

Talking of Mr. D. K-— *, Byron said, 
** My friend Dug is a proof that a good 
heart cannot compensate for an irritable 
temper : whenever he is named, people 
dwell on the last and pass over the first; 
and yet he really has an excellent heart, 
and a sound head, of which I, in com- 
mon with many others of his friends, have 
various proofs. He ia clever too, and 
well informed, and 1 do think would have 
made a figure in the world, were it not for 
his temper, which gives a dictatorial tone 
to his manner, that is offensive to the 
amour propre of those with whom he 
mixes; and when you alarm that (said By- 
ron,) there is an end of vour influence. 
By tacitly adtnitting the claims of vanity 
of others, you make at least acquiescent 
beholders of your own, and this is some- 
thing gained; for, depend on it, disguise 
it how we will, vanity is the prime mover 
in most, if not all, of us, and some of 
the actions and works that have the most 
excited our admiration have been inspired 
by this paasion, that nmu will own to, 
yet that influences olL 

** The great difference between the hap- 
py and unhappy (said ByroSy) is that the 



former are afraid to contemplate death, 
and the latter look forward to it as a re- 
lease from suffering. Now as death is 
inevitable, and life brief and uncertain, 
unhappiness, viewed in this point, is ra- 
ther desirable than otherwise; but few, I 
fear, derive consolation from the reflection. 
1 think of death often (continued Byron,) 
as 1 believe do most people who are not 
happy, and view it as a refuge ^where the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest.* There is something 
calm and soothing to me in the thought of 
death; and the only time that I feel a 
repugnance to it is on a fine day, in soli- 
tude, in a beautiful country, when all na- 
ture seems rejoicing in light and life. The 
contrast then between the beautiful and 
animated world around me, and the dark 
narrow grave, givea a chill to the feelings; 
for, with all the boasted philosophy of 
roan, his physical being influences his no- 
tions of that state where they can be felt 
no more. The nailed down coflin, and 
the dark gloomy vault, or grave, always 
mingle with our thoughts of death; then 
the decomposition of our mortal frames, 
the being preyed on by reptiles, add to 
the disgusting horror of the picture, and 
one has need of all the hopes of immor^ 
tality to enable one to pass over this bridge 
between the life we know and the life we 
hope to find. 

** Do you know (said B vron) that when 
I have looked on some face that I love, 
imagination has ofU^n figured the changes 
that death must one day produce on it— 
the worm rioting on lips now smiling, the 
features and hues of health changed to the 
livid and ghastly tints of putrefaction; and 
the image conjured up to my fancy, but 
which ia as true as it is a fearful anticipa- 
tion of what miut arrive, has left an im« 
pression for hours that the actual presence 
of the object, in all the bloom of health, 
has not been able to banish: this is one of 
my pleasures of imagination.*' 

Talking of hypochondriasm, Byron said, 
that the world had little compassion for 
two of the most serious ills that human 
nature is snbject to— mental or bodily hy- 
pochondriasm: **Real ailments may be 
cured, (said he,) but imaginary ones, 
either moral or physical, admit of no re- 
medy. People analyse the supposed 
causes of maladies of the mind; and if the 
sufferer be rich, well born, well looking, 
and clever in any way, they conclude he, 
or she, can have no cause for unhappi- 
ness; nay, assign the cleverness, which 
b oflen the tonroe of anhappineas, it 
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among the adyentilioos gifts that inerease 
or ought to inoreaae, the felicity, and pity 
not the unhappiuess they cannot onder- 
Btand. They take the same view of 
imaginary physical ailments, neyer reflect- 
ing that * happiness (or health) is often 
but in opinion; and that he who belietes 
himself wretched or ill suffers perhaps 
toore than he who has real cause tor 
wretchedness, or who is laboring under 
dis^^ase with less acute sensibility to feel 
his troubles, and nerVes subdued by ill 
health, which preTcnts his suffering from 
boldily iUi as eeyerely as does the hypo* 
choDdriae fh>m imaginary ones. The ir^ 
ritabitity of genius (continued Lord By- 
ron) is nothing more or less than a delica- 
ej of organisation, which gives a suscpp- 
tibility to impressions to which coarser 
minds are ne^er subject, and culti ration 
and refinement but increases it, until the 
unhappy victim becomes a prey to tnental 
hypochondriasm." 

Byron furnished a melanoholy illustra- 
tion of the fate of genius; and while he 
dwelt on the diseases to which it is sub- 
ject, I looked at his fine features, already 
marked by premature age, and his face 
^^ sicklied o*er with the pale cast of 
thought,'* and stamped with decay, until 
I felt that hit was no hypothetical state- 
ment* Alas!— 



Nobleit minds 
Sink toonett into min, like a tree 
That, with the weight of its own golden flmitage, 
li bent down to the duet. 



*^Do you know Mackintoshi (asked 
Lord Byron)— his is a mind of powerful 
calibre. Madame de Slael used to extol 
him to the skies, and was perfectly sin- 
cere in her admiration of him, which was 
not the case with all whom she praised. 
Mackintosh also praised hen but his is a 
mind that, as Moore writes, * rather loves 
to praise than blame;' for, with a judgment 
80 comprehensive, a knowledge so general, 
and a critical acumen rarely to he met with, 
his sentences are never severe. He is a 
powerful writer and speaker; there is an 
earnestness and vigor in his style, and a 
force and (lurity in his langusffp, equally 
free from inflation and loquacity. Lord 
Erskine is, 1 know, a friend of yours (con- 
tinued Byron,) and a most gifted person 
he is. 'Hie Scotch are certainly very su- 
perior people; with intellects naturally 
more acute than the English, they are bet- 
ter educated and make better men of busi- 
ness. Erskine is full of imagination, and 
in thie he leeenbles your coootrymeoy the 



Irish, more than the Scotch. The Irish 
would make better poets, and the Scotch 
philosophers; but this excess of imagine* 
tion gives a redundancy to the writings 
and speeches of the Irish that 1 object to: 
they come down on one with similes, 
tropes, and metaphors, a superabundance 
of riches that makes one long for a little 
plain matter-of-fact. An frishroaii, of 
course I mean a clever one, (contioued 
Byron,) educated In Scotland, would be 
perfection, for the ScoU professors would 
prune down the over-laturiant shoots of 
his imagination, and strengthea his re»* 
soning powers. 1 hope you are not Vf^ 
much offended with me for this critique oe 
your countrymen (continued Byron); bnt, 
en retfotieke, I give you carte bkmeke to at^ 
tack mine, as much as you please, and 
will join in your strictures to the utnnet 
extent to which you wish to go. Lord 
Erskine is, or was, (said Byron,) for I 
suppose age has not improved him more 
than it generally does people—the meet 
brilliant person imaginable— euick, viva- 
cious, and soarkling, he spoke so well 
that I never felt tired of listenine to hinsv 
even when he abandoned himself to that 
subject of which all his other friends and 
acquaintances expressed themselves so 
fatigued— ^f/f. His egotism was remark- 
able, but there was a bonhommie in it that 
showed he had a better opinion of man- 
kind than they deserved; for it implied a 
belief that his listeners could be interest- 
ed in what concerned him, whom they 
professed to like. He was deceived in 
this (continued Byron,) as are all who 
have a favorable opinion of their fellow- 
men: in society all and each are occupied 
with self, and can rarely pardon any one 
who presumes lo draw their attention to 
other subjects for any length of time. Er- 
skine had been a great man, and he knew 
it; and in talking so continually of self, 
imagined that he was but the echo of fame. 
All his talents, wit, and brilliancy were 
insufiicient to excuse this weakness in the 
opinion of his friends; and 1 have seen 
bores, acknowledged bores, turn from thie 
clever rosn, with every symptom ofemmi^ 
when he has been reciting an interesting 
anecdote, merely because he was the pria* 
cipal actor in it. 

^* This fastidiousness of the English,.^ 
continued Byron, *' and habit of pronoane- 
ing people bores, of\en impose on strae- 
^rs and stupid people, who conceive that 
It arises from delicacy of taste and superi- 
or abilities. I never was taken in by it, 
for 1 have feneaJly Ibimd that tkoee 
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were the most ready to proDOnnce other* 
bores, had the most indisputable claiui to 
that title in their own persons. The trvth 
is,** continued Byron, **the English are 
▼ery euTioos, they are aufond^ conseiotts 
that they are dreadfolly doll-— being loqua* 
eions without liveliness, proud without 
dignity, and brusque without sincerity; 
they never forgive those who show that 
they have made the same discovery, or 
who occupy public attention, of which 
they are jealous. An Englishman rareljr 
condescends to take the trouble of concili- 
ating admiration (though he is jealous of 
esteem), and he as rarely pardons those 
who have succeeded in attaining it. They 
are jealous,** continued Byron, '* of popu- 
larity of every sort, and not only depreci- 
ate the talents that obtain it, whatever 
they may be, but the person who possess- 
es them. I have seen in London, in one 
of the circles the most ncherehe^ a literary 
man a tit mode universally attacked by the 
^liVeofthe party, who were damning his 
merits with fuint praise, and drawing hin 
defects into notice, until some other candi- 
date for approbation as a conversationist, 
a singer, or even a dancer, was named, 
when all fell upon him— proving that a su- 
periority of tongue, voice, or heel was as 
little to be pardoned as genius or talent. 1 
have known people,** continued Byron. 
** talk of the highest efforts of genius as if 
they had been within the reach of each of 
the common-place individuals of the cir- 
cle; and comment on the acute reasonings 
of some logician as if they could have made 
the same d eductions from the same prem- 
ises, though ignorant of the most simple 
syllogism. Their very ignorance of the 
subjects on which they pronounce is per- 
haps the cause of the fearless decisions 
they give, for knowing nought, ihey think 
every thing easy: but this impertinence,** 
eontinued Byron, *' is difficult to be borne 
by those erho know * how painful *tis to 
climb,* and who having, by labor, gained 
tome one cf the eminences in literature— 
which, alas! as we all know, are but as 
mole-hills compared to the acclivity they 
aim at ascending — are the more deeply im- 
pressed with the difficulties that they have 
yet to surmount. I have never yet been 
satisfied with any one of my own produc- 
tions; I cannot read them over without de- 
tecting a thousand faults; but when I read 
critiques upon them by those who could 
not have written them I lose my patience. 
*^ There is an old and stupid song,** said 
Byroo, ** that saya— * Friendship with wo- 
Bwa is sister to lof«»* Tbcve it mom 



truth in this; for let a man form a friend* 

ship with a woman, even though she be 

no longer young or handsome, there is a 

softness and tenderness attached to it that 

no male friendship can know. A proof of 

this is, that Lady M , who might have 

been my mother, eicited an interest in my 

feelings that few young women have been 

able to awaken. She was a charminjif 

person-~a sort of modern Aspasia, uniting 

the energy of a man*8 mind with the deln 

cacy and tenderness of a woman*s. She 

wrote and spoke admirably, because she 

felt admirably. Envy, malice, littred, otf 

uncharitableneas, found no place in he# 

feelings. She had all of philosophy, save 

its moroseness, and all of nature, save iti 

defects and general faible»nt or if aome 

portion of faibkese attached to her, it only 

served to render her more forbearing to the 

errors of others. 1 have often thought^ 

that, with a little more youth. Lady M— — 

might have turned my head, at all events 

she ofien turned my heart, by bringing me 

back to mild feelings, when the demon 

passion waa strong within me. Her mind 

and heart were as fresh as if only sixteen 

summers had flown over her, inf^tead of 

four times that number: and the mind and 

heart always leave external marks of their 

state of health. Goodnesa is the best 

cosmetic that has yet been discovered, for 

I am of opinion that, not according to our 

friend Moore*- 

Af tlie shlnlnf eaeliet*8 worn 
Tile gem within will tarniali too,— ^ 

but, au eontrairef the decay of the gem 
will tarnish the casket— the sword will 
wear away the scabbard. Then how rare 
ia it to see age give its experience without 
its hardness of heart! and this was Lady 
M— ^*s case. She was a captivating 
cnature, ma/gri her eleven or twelve lue- 
tres. and 1 shall alwsvs love her. 

*' Did you know William Spencer, the 
Poet of Society, aa they used to call himi** 
said Byron. ** Hia was really what yoar 
countrymen call an elegant mind, polished, 
graceful, and sentimental, with just enough 
gaiety to prevent his being lachrymose, 
and enough sentiment to prevent his being 
too anacreontic. There was a great deal 
of genuine fun in Spencer's conversation^ 
as well as a great deal of refltied sentiment 
in his verses* 1 liked both, for both were 
perfectly aristocratic in their way; neither 
one nor the other was calculated to please 
the etmaiUet which made me like them ell 
the better. England was, after all I may 
say against it, verf delightful in my dhq^ 
tiMi I* te i^» tlMie wete eooM eis or 
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mitem very deligblfol people mmomg the 
iNHidreil eoBMoo-pbee thai one nw every 
4mj^''U:wtn stari« the plenJes, vteible 
when all othera had bid their dinioiabed 
heads; and look where we may, where 
can we find to maoy etara united elae- 
wherel Moore* Campbell, Rogen, Spen- 
cer, aa poeta; and how many eonveraa- 
tioniau to be added to the galaxy of aura, 
«->ooe ael irradiating oar libranea of a 
Morning, and the other illomioating onr 
dining-rooma of an eVeniog ! All thia waa, 
nod wonld be, very deli^fol, eonld yon 
have eonined the aura within their own 
planeta; bnt,alaa ! they were ffiven to wan- 
der into other apherea, and oftien set in the 
•retie eirclea* the froien aones of nobility. 
1 often thought at that time,** eontino^ 
Bjron, **tbat England had reached the 
pinnaclfv— that point where, aa no advance 
ean be made, a nation must retrograde — 
and 1 donU think I waa wrony. Our army 
had arrived at a sute of perfection before 
ookoown; Wellington's aur waa in the 
aaeendant, and all othera palrd before 
iu ififluence. We bad Grey, GrenviPe, 
W*elleslry, and Holland in the Hooa^* 
of Peers, and Sheridan, Canning, Bur- 
dett, and Tierney in the Commons. In 
aociety we were rich in poeu, then in their 
■enitb, now alas ! fallen into the aear and 
yellow leaf: and in wiu of whom one did 
not apeak in the paat tense. Of theae, 
those whom the destroyer Time haa not 
cot oflf he haa mutilated; the wine of their 
livea has turned aour— -and loat its body, 
and who is there to supply their places! 
The march of intellect has been preceded 
by pioneers, who have levelled all the 
eminences of distinction, and reduced all 
to the level of decent mediocrity. 

** Jt IS said that aa people grow old they 
magnify the auperioriiy of past times, and 
detract from the advanugcfa of the preaent: 
thia ia natural enough; for admitting that 
the adfanUgea were equal, we view them 
through a different medium— the eight, 
like all the other aenses, loaea iu fine per- 
captions, and nought looks aa bright 
throngh the dim optica of age aa through 
the bright onea o( youth; but aa 1 have 
only reached the respectable point of mid- 
dle age,** continued Byron, ** 1 cannot at- 
tribute my opinion of the falling off of the 
preaent men to my aenility; and I really 
tee or hear of no young men, either iu the 
liUrary or political fields of London, who 
promiae to supply the placea of the men 
of my time-^iio aocceaaional crop to re- 

Slaoe the paaaing or the paau** 1 told 
yroa thAt tha march pf inttUaet had roA- 



derad the spread of knowledge ao fnenlf 
that yoong aaeo abataiaed froai wriiiag, or 
at least from poUiabtag, nntil they thottgh( 
they had prodaeed aonethiog likely ta o^ 
tain attention, which waa now mmik moat 
dilfieolt to be obtained than fenBerly« aa 
people grew more tetidioua emy 4ny. 
He would not agree to this, but ottiataiaed 
that mediocrity waa the diattngaialHB^ 
feature of the preaent timea, and that wa 
ahoold aee no mora nien like thoae of hia 
day. To hear Byroa ulk of hiaMelf^ oaa 
would anppoae that inalead of thirty-aix 
he waa aizty yeara old: there ia ao affecta- 
tioa in thia, aa he aaya he laela all tha 
languor and exbaoation of age. 

Byroa alaraya Ulks in terma of higk 
admiration of If r. Canning; aaya he ia a 
man of aoperior abilitiea, brilliant fancy, 
cultivated mind, and the moat effcctiva 
eloquence; and adda, that Canning only 
wanted to be bom to a good eaute to have 
made a great auteaman. ** Porta ae,** eoo- 
tinued Byron, *• would have aaved him 
from tergiveraation, the bare aoapirion of 
which ia deatruciive to the confidence a 
auteaman ought to inspire. Aa it is,** 
aaid he, ** Canning ia brilliant but not 
great, with all the elemeau ia him that 
conatituU greatneaa.** 

Talking of LfOrd ■ ■■, Byron obaerved, 
that hia aucceaa in life waa a proof of tha 
weight that fortune gave a man, and hia 
popularity a eeruin aign of hia mediocrity: 
** the first,** aaid Byron, ** puU him out of 
the poaaibility of being aoapected of roei^ 
cenary motivea; and the aecond praeladea 
envy; yet yon bear him praised at every 
side for his independence!— -and a great 
merit it is trulv,*' aaid he, ** in a man who 
baa high rank and large fortune—what 
can he want, and where could he the 
temptation to barter hia principlea, ainca 
he already has all that people aeek in each 
a traflic? No, I aee no merit in Lord 
*a independence; give me the man 
who ia poor and untitled, with ulenu to 
ezciu temptation, and honesty to resist it,' 
and I will give him credit for independence 
of principle, becauae he deaervea it* Peo- 
ple,** continued Byron, **ulk to yon of 
Lord *a hish character — in what 

doea it conaistt Why, in beiuf as I before 
said, put by fortune and rank l>eyond the 
power of tempuUon— having an even 
temper, thauka to a cool head and a colder 
heart!— -and a mediocrity of UlenU that 
inaurea hia being * content to live in de- 
cencies for ever, while it exempts him 
from exciting envy or jealousy, tha fol- 
lowera of axoelleoea.** 
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fijroD continoallj rererts to Sir Walter 
Scott, and always in terms of admiration 
for his geniuSf and affection for his good 
analities; he says that he never gets op 
from the perusal of one of his worlcs, 
without finding himself in a better dispo- 
sition; and that he generally reads his 
novels three times. ** I find soeh a jast 
mode of thinking/* said Byron, **that I 
eonld fill volumes with detached thoughts 
from Scott, all, and each, full of truth and 
beauty. Then how good are his defini- 
tions! Do you remember, in * Peveril of 
the Pealc,* where he says, * Presence of 
mind is courage. Real valor consists, not 
In being insensible to danfl^er, but in l>eing 
prompt to confront and disarm it.' How 
true IS this, and what an admirable dis- 
tinction between moral and physical con- 
lagel" 

1 complimented him on his memory, and 
he added:—** My memory is very retentive, 
bat the passage I repeated 1 read this 
morning for the third time. How appli- 
cable to Scott's works is the observation 
made by Madame du Deffand on Richard- 
sou's Novels, in one of her letters to Vol- 
taire: * La morale y est en action, et n'a 
jamais et^ traitee d'une maniere plus in- 
t^ressante. On menrt d*envie d'etre par- 
iait apres cette lecture, et I'on croit que 
Hen o'est si ais6.' I think," continued 
Byron, after a pause, ** that Scott is the 
only very successful genius that could be 
eited as being as generally beloved as a 
man, as he is admired as an author; and, I 
must add, he deserves it, for he is so 
thoroughly good-natured, sincere, and ho- 
nest, that he disarms the envy and jealou- 
sy his extraordinary genius must excite. 
I hope to meet Scott once more before I 
die; for, worn out as are my affections, he 
still retains a strong hold of them." 

There was something highly gratifying 
to the feelings in witnessing the warmth 
and cordiality that fivron's countenance 
and manner displayed when talking of 
Sir W. Scott; it proved how capable he 
was of entertaining friendship— -a senti- 
ment of which he so frequently professed 
to doubt the existence: but in this, as on 
many other points, he never did himself 
justice; and the turn for ridicule and satire 
implanted in his nature led him to indulge 
in observations in which his real feelings 
had no share. Circnmstanceshad render- 
ed Byron suspicious; he was apt to attri- 
bute every mark of interest or good-will 
shown to him as emanating from vanity, 
that sought gratification by a contact with 
his poetical celebrity; this encouraged his 



predileetion for hoaxing, ridicnlingf and 
doubting friends and friendship. But as 
Sir W. Scott's own well-earned celebrity 
put the possibility of such a motive out of 
the question, Byron yielded to the sentl^ 
ment of friendship in all its foree for bimt 
and never named him but with praise and 
affection. Byron's was a proud mind, 
that resisted correction, but that might 
easily be led by kindness; his errors had 
been so severely punished, that he became 
reckless and misanthropic, to avenge the 
injustice he had experienced; and, as mis- 
anthropy was foreign to his natnre, its 
partial Indulgence produced the painfol 
state of being continually at war with his 
better feelings, and of rendering him dis^ 
satisfied with himself and others* 

Talking of the effects that ingratitude 
and disappointments produced on the cha* 
racter of the individual who experienced 
them, Byron said, ** that they invariably 
soured the nature of the person, who, when 
reduced to this state or acidity, was de- 
cried as a cynical, ill-natured brute. Peo- 
ple wonder," continued he, ** that a man is 
sour who has been feeding on acids all hit 
life. The extremes of adversity and pros* 
parity produce the same effects; they hap* 
den the heart, and enervate the mind; they 
render a person so selfish, that, occupied 
solely with his own pains or pleasures, hi 
ceaaes to feel for others; hence, as sweets 
turn to acids as well as sours, excessive 
prosperity may produce the same conse- 
quences as adveraity." 

His was a nature to be bettered by pros- 
perity, and to be rendered obstinate by ad* 
varsity. He invoked Stoicism to resist in- 
justice, but its shield repelled not a aingld 
blow aime<i at his j>eace, while its sppear- 
ance deprived him of the sympathy fot 
which his heart yearned. Let those, who 
would judge with severity the errors of 
this wayward child of genius, look back 
at his days of infancy and yonth, and ask 
themselves whether, under such unfavor- 
able auspices, they could have escajied the 
defects tnat tarnish the lustre of his fame 
— -defecta rendered more obvious by the 
bri|[htness they psrtially obscured, and 
which, without that brightness, had per^ 
haps never been observed. •« 

An eagle confined in a cage could not 
have been more displaced than was Byron 
in the artificial and conventional society 
that disgusted him with the world; like 
that daring bird, he eould fearlessly soar 
high, and contemplate the sun, but he wse 
unfit for the busy haoiita of men; and he* 
whose genius could people a desert, pined 
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in the solitade of crowds. The people he I 
saw resembled not the creatures his fancy 
had formed, and, with a heart jearninfjr to- 
wards his fellow-men, pride and a false 
estimate of mankind repelled him from 
seeking their sympathy, though it deprived 
them not of his, as not all his assumed 
Stoicism could subdue the kind feelings 
that spontaneously showed themselves 
when tne misfortunes of others were nam- 
ed. Byron warred only with the vices and 
follies of his species; and if he had a bitter 
jest and biting sarcasm for these, he had 
pity and forbearance for affliction, eveD 
though deserved, and forgot the cause in 
the effect. Misfortune was sacred in his 
eyes, and seemed to be the last link of the 
chain that connected him with his fellow- 
men. I remember hearing a person in his 
presence revert to the unhappinees of an 
individual known to all the party present, 
and, having instanced some proofs of the 
unhappiness, observe, that the person was 
not to be pitied, for he had brought it on 
himself by misconduct. I shall never for- 
get the expression of Byron*s face; it glow- 
ed with indignation, and, turning to the 
person who had excited it, he said, *^ If, as 
you say, this heavy misfortune has been 

caused by 's misconduct, then is he 

doubly to be pitied, for he has the re- 
proaches of conscience to embitter his 
draught. Those who have lost what is 
considered the right to pity in losing repu- 
tation and self-respect, are the persons who 
stand most in need of commiseration; and 
yet the charitable feelings of the over-mo- 
ral would deny them this boon; reserving 
it for those on whom nndesenred misfor- 
tunes fall, and who have ih^i within which 
renders pity superfluous, have also respect 
to supply its place. Nothing so complete- 
ly serves to demoralise a man as the cer- 
tainty that he has lost the sympathy of his 
fellow-creatures; it breaks the last tie that 
binds him to humanity, and renders him 
reckless and irreclaimable. This,*' con- 
tinued Byron, ** is my moral; and this it is 
that makes me pity the guilty and respect 
the unfortunate.** 

While he spoke, the earnestness of his 
manner, and the increased color and ani- 
mation of his countenance, bore evident 
marks of the sincerity of the sentiments he 
ottered: it was at such moments that his 
Dative goodness burst forth, and pages of 
misanthropic sarcasms could not efface the 
impression they left behind, though he 
often endeavored to destroy such impres- 
sions by pleasantries against himself. 

** When you go to Naples you must 



make acqiiUDtaiiee with Sir WlHiam 
DrnmoMMid,** said Byroo, ^* for he is cer- 
tainly one of the most erudite mea, and 
admirable philoaophers now living. He 
has all the wit of VolUire, with a profun- 
dity that aeldom apperuiaa to wit, and 
writes so forcibly, and with such elegaooo 
and parity of style, that his works posaesa 
a peculiar charm. Have you read his 
* Academical questionsl* if not, get them 
directly, and I think yon will agree with 
me, that the preface to that work alone 
would prove Sir William Dmmmond an 
admirable writer. He concludes it by the 
following sentence, which I think one of 
the best in our language—* Prqodtce may 
be trusts to guard the outworks for a 
short space of time, while Reason slum- 
bers in the citadel; but if tiie latter sink 
into a lethargy, the former will quickly 
erect a standard for herself. Philosophy, 
wisdom, and liberty, support each othen 
he who will not reason is a bigot; he who 
cannot is a fool; and he who dares not is 
a slave.* Is not the passage admirablel** 
continued Byron; **how few could have 
written it, and yet how few read Druin- 
mond*s works! they are too good to be po- 
pular. His * Odin* is really a fine poem, 
and has some passages that are beautiful 
but it is so little reM that it may be said 
to have dropped still-bom from the preasy 
a mortifying proof of the bad taate of the 
age. His translation of Persius is 
not only very literal, but preserves much 
of the spirit of the original; a merit that, 
let me tell you, is very rare at present, 
when tranalations have about as much of 
the spirit of the original as champagne 
diluted with three parts of water may be 
supposed to retain of the pure and spark- 
ling wine. Translations, for the most 
part resemble imitations, where the mark- 
ed defects are exaggerated, and the beau- 
ties passed over, always excepting the 
imitations of Mathews,** continued Byron, 
^* who seems to have continuous chords 
in his mind, that vibrate to those in the 
minds of others, as he gives not only the 
look, tones, and manners of the nersons 
he personifies, but the very train or think- 
ing, and the expressions they indnlt;e in; 
and, strange to say, this modern Proteus 
succeeds best when the imitated is a per- 
son of genius or ^reat talent, as he seems 
to identify himself with him. His imita- 
tion of Curran can hardly be so called— it 
is a continuation^ and is inimitable. I re- 
member Sir Walter Scott's obserring, 
that Mathews* iniitaiions were of the mirul^ 
to those who had the key; hut as the ma- 
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jerity had it not, they were contented with I little acquainted with its twin-sister gene- 
admiring those of the person, and pro- rosity. 
noonced him a mimic who ooirht to he 



considered an accorate and philosophic 
observer of human nature, blessed with the 
rare talent of intuitively identifying himself 
with the minds of others. But, to return to 
Sir William Drummond,'* continued By- 
ron, **he has escaped all the defects of 
translators, and his Persius resembles the 
original as nearly in feeling and sentiment 
as two languages so dissimilar in idiom 
will admit. Translations almost slways 
disappoint me; I must, however, except 
Pope^s * Homer,* which has more of the 
spirit of Homer than all the other transla- 
tions put together, and the Teian bard 
himself might have been proud of the 
beautiful odes which the Irish Auacreon 
has given us. 

** Of the wiu about town, I think,** said 
Byron, ** lliat George Colman was one of 
the most agreeable; he was toujour» vrSt, 
and after two or three glasses of cham- 
pagne, the quicksilver of his wit mounted 
to beau fixt,' Colman has a good deal of 
tact; he (feels that convivial nours were 
meant for enjoyment, and understands so- 
ciety so well, that he never obtrudes any 
private feeling, except hilarity, into it. 
His jokes are all good, and rtadabk^ and 
flow without effort, like the champagne 
that often gives birth to them, sparkle 
after sparkle, and brilliant to the last. 
Then one is sure of Colman,*' continued 
Byron, ^* which is a great comfort; for to 
be made to cry when one had made op 
one's mind to laugh, is a irtMit affair. I 
remember that this was the great draw- 
back with Sheridan; a little wine made 
him melancholy, and his melancholy was 
contagious; for who could bear to see the 
wizard, who could at will command 
smiles or tears, yield to the latter without 
sharing them, though one wished that the 
exhibition had been less publicl My feel- 
ings were never more excited than while 
writinff the Monody on Sheridan — every 
word Uiat 1 wrote came direct from the 
heart. Poor Sherry! what a noble mind 
was in him overthown by poverty! and to 
■ee the men with whom he had passed his 
life, the dark souls whom his genius il- 
lumined, rolling in wealth, the Sybarites 
whose slumbers a crushed rose-leaf would 
have disturbed, leaving him to die on the 
pallet of poverty, his last moments dis- 
turbed by the myrmidons of the law. Oh! 
it was enough to disgust one with hnman 
nature, but above all with the nature of 
those who, profesaiog liberality, wart to 



*' I have seen poor Sheridan weep, and 
good cause had he,** continued Byron. 
** Placed by his transcendent talents in an 
elevated sphere, without the means of sup- 
porting the necessary appearance, to how 
many humiliations must his fine mind 
have submitted, ere he had arrived at the 
atate in which I knew him, of reckless 
Jokes to pacify creditors of a morning, and 
alternate amifes and tears of an evening, 
round the boards where ostentations dol- 
ness called in his aid to give a zest to the 
wine that often maddened him, but could 
not thaw the frozen current of their blood. 
Moore*s Monody on Sheridan,*' continued 
Byron, ** was a fine burst of generous in- 
dignation, and is one of the most power- 
ful of his compositions. It was as daring 
as my * Avatar,* which was bold enough, 
end, God knows, true enough, but I have 
never repented it. Your countrymen be- 
haved dreadfully on that occasion; despair 
may support the chains of tyranny, but it 
is only baseness that can sing and dance 
in them, as did the Irish on the *s vi- 
sit. But I see yon would ^prefer another 
subject, so let us talk of something else, 
though this cannot be a humiliating one 
to you personally, as I know your hus- 
band dia not make one among the rabble 
at that Saturnalia. 

**The Irish are strange people,'* con- 
tinued Byron, ** at one moment overpow- 
ered by sadness, and the next elevated to 
joy; impressionable as heated wax, and 
like it cnanffing each time that it is warm- 
ed. The dolphin, when shone upon by the 
suUf'^^changes not its hues more frequent- 
Iv than do jour mobile countrymen, and 
this want of stability will leave them long 
what centuries have found them^-alaves. 
I liked them before the degradation of 
18S9, but the dance in chains disffusted 
me. What would Grattan and Uorran 
have thought of it! and Moore, why stmck 
be not the harp of Erin to awaken the 
slumbering souls of his supine country- 
men !** 



PART THE SECOND. 

To those who only know Byron as an 
author, it would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible; to convey a just impression of him 
In him the elements of good 
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and eTil were so strongly miied, that an 
error could not be detected that was not 
allied to some good qaality; and his fine 
qaalities, and they were many, could hard- 
ly be separated from the faults that sullied 
them. In bestowing on Byron a geniuses 
versatile as it was brilliant and powerful, 
Nature had not denied him warmth of 
heart, and the kind affections that beget, 
while they are formed to repay friendship; 
but a false beau i<Ual that he had created 
for himself, and a wish of exciting wonder, 
led him into a line of conduct calculated 
to lower him in the estimation of superfi- 
cial observers, who judge from appear- 
ances, while those who had opportunities 
of observing him more nearly, and who 
made allowance for his besetting sin, (the 
assumption of vices and errors, that he 
either tiad not, or exaggerated the appear* 
ance of,) found in him more to admire than 
censure, and to pity than condemn. In his 
severest satires, however much of malice 
there might be in the expression, there was 
little in the feeling that dictated them; they 
came from the imagination and not from 
the heart, for in a few minutes after he had 
unveiled the errors of some friend or ao- 
qnaintance, he would call attention to some 
of their good qualities with as much appa- 
rent pleasure as he had dwelt on their de- 
fects. A nearly daily intercourse of ten 
weeks with Byron left the impression on 
my mind, that if an extraordinary quick- 
ness of perception prevented his passing 
over the errors of those with whom he 
eame in contact, and a natural inconti- 
nence of speech betrayed him into an ex- 
posure of them, a candor and good-nature, 
quite as remarkable, often led him to enu- 
merate their virtues, and to draw attention 
to them. It may be supposed, that with 
such powerful talents, there was less ex- 
cuse tor the attacks he was in the habit of 
making on his friends and acquaintances; 
but those very talents were the cause; they 
tuggested a thousand lively and piquant 
images to his fancy, relative to the defects 
of those with whom he associated; and he 
had not self-command sufficient to repress 
the sallies that he knew must show at once 
his discrimination and talenu for ridicule, 
and amuse his hearers, however they might 
betray a want of good-nature and sincerity.* 
There was no premeditated malignity in 
Byron's nature; though constantly in the 
habit of exposing the follies and vanity of 
his friends, I never heard him blacken 
their reputations, and I never felt an un- 
livorabie impreasion from any of the oen- 
M9ipB ht bestowed* because 1 saw thegr 



were aimed at folliesy and not chancCar* ' 
He need frequently to say that peopl* 
hated him more for exposing their folliec 
than if he bad attacked their moral cb»> 
racters, adding, **Such Is the vanity of 
human nature, that men would prefer 
being defamed to being ridiculed, and 
would much sooner pardon the first than 
the second. There Is much more folly 
than vice in the world,*' said Byron. 
^^The appearance of the latter is often 
assumed by the dictates of the former, and 
people pass for being vicious who are 
only foolish. I have seen such examples,** 
continued he, ** of this in the world, that 
it makes one rather incredulous as to the 
extent of actual vice; but 1 can believe 
any thing of the capabilities of vanity and 
folly, having witnessed to what length 
they can go. I have seen women compro- 
mise their honor (in appearance only^ for 
the triumph (and a hopeful ondf of rival- 
ling some contemporary belle; and men 
sacrifice theirs, in reality, by false boast- 
ings for the gratification df vanity. All, 
allls vanity and vexation of spirit,** added 
he; ** the first being the legitimate parent 
of the second, an oflfspring that, school It 
how you will, is sure to tnm out a cnrsc 
to its parent.** 

** Lord Blessington has been talking to 
me about Mr. Gait,*' said Lord 9yron, 
** and tells me much {^ood of hinu 1 am 
pleased at finding he is as amiable a man • 
as his recent works prove him to be a 
clever and intelligent author. When I 
knew Gait, years ago, I was not in a frame 
of mind to form an impartial opinion of 
him; his mildness and equanimity struck 
me even then; but, to say the truth, his 
manner had not deference enough for my 
then aristocratical taste, and finding I could 
not awe him into a respect sufficiently 
profound for my sublime self* either as a 
peer or an anthor, 1 felt a little grudge to- ^ 
wards him that has now completely worn 
off. There is a quaint humor and observ- 
ance of charscter in his novels that interest 
me very much, and when he chooses to be 
pathetic he fools one to his bent, for I as- 
sure you the ^Entail* beguiled me of 
some portion of wat^ hnmors, yclept 
tears, * albeit unused to the melting mood.* 
What I admire particularly in GaU*f 
works,** continued Byron, ** is, that with 
a perfect knowledge of haman nature and f 
its frailties and legerdemain tricks* ha 
shows a tenderness of heart which con- 
vinoea one that kU la in the right plac^ 
and he has a sly caustic humor that is 
very amusing. All that Lord Bleaeingtoa 
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fcttt been telling tne of Gait has made me 
leflect on the striking difference between 
his (Lord B'b) natare and my own. i 
had an excellent opportunity of judging 
Gait, being shut op on board ship with 
him for some days; and though I saw he 
was mild, equal, and sensible, i took no 
pains to cultivate his acquaintance further 
than I should with any common-place 
person, which he was not; and Lord 
olessington in London, with a numerous 
acquaintance, and *all appliances to boot,* 
for choosing and selecting, has found so 
much to like in Gait, malgre the difference 
of their politics, that his liking has grown 
into friendship. 

'* 1 must sar that I never saw the milk 
of human kindness overflow in any nature 
to so great a degree, as in Lord Blessing- 
ton's,** continued Byron. ** I used, before 
I knew bim well, to think that Shelley 
was the most amiable person 1 ever knew, 
but I now think that Lord B. bears off the 
palm, for he has been assailed by all the 
temptations that so few can resist, those 
of unvarying prosperity^ and has passed 
the ordeal victoriously— a triumphant 
proof of the extraordinary goodness of 
his nature, while poor Shelley had been 
tried in the school of adversity only, which 
is not such a corrupter as is that of pros* 
oerity. If Lord B. has not the power, 
Midas-like, of turning whatever he touches 
into gold,** continued Byron, *' he has at 
least that of turning all into good. I, 
alas! detect only the evil qualities of those 
that approach me^ while he discovers the 
amiable. It appears to me, that the ex- 
treme excellence of his own disposition 
prevents his attributing evil to others; I do 
assure you,** continued Byron, *'I have 
thought better of mankind since I have 
known him intimately.** The earnestness 
of Byron*s manner convinced me that he 
spoke his real sentiments relative to Lord 
B.f and that his commendations were not 
uttered with a view of gratifying me, but 
flowed spontaneously in the honest warmth 
of the momenL A long, daily and hourly 
knowledge of the person he praised, has 
enabled me to judge of the justice of the 
commendation, and Byron never spoke 
more truly than when ho pronounced Lord 
B*s a faultless nature. While he was 
speaking, he continually looked back, for 
fear that the person of whom he spoke 
should overhear his remarks, as he was 
riding behindy at a little dittaoee from us. 

** Is Lady— as restless and indefati- 
gable as evert (asked Byron) — She is an 
extraordinary woman, and the most tho- 

VOL.II.— «« 



roDgh-paced mancenvrerl ever met with; she 
cannot make or accept an Invitation, or per- 
form any of the common courtesies of life, 
without msmeuvring, and has always some 
plan in agitation, to which all her acquain- 
tance are made subservient. This is so 
evident, that she never approached me that 
I did not expect her to levy contributions 
on my muse, the only disposable property 
1 possessed; and I was as surprised as 
gratefnl at finding it was not pressed into 
the service for compassingr some job, or 
accomplishing some mischief. Then she 
passes for being clever, when she is only 
conning; her life has been passed in giv* 
ing the best proof of want of cleverness, 
that of intriguing to carry points not worth 
intriguing for, and that roust have occur- 
red in the natural course of events without 
any manoeuvring on her part. Cleverness 
and cunning are incompatible — I never saw 
them united; the latter is the resource of 
the weak, and is only natural to them; 
children and foolsare always cunning, but 
clever people never. The world, or rather 
the persons who compose it, are so indo- 
lent, that when they see great personal 
activity, joined to indefatigable and un- 
shrinking exertion of tongue, they con- 
clude that such effects must proceed from 
adequate causes, never reflecting that real 
cleverness reouires not such aios; but few 
people take the trouble of analysing the 
actions or motires of others, and least of 
all when such pthers have no envy-stirring 
attractions. On this account Lady — ^- *• 
manceuvres are set down to cleverness; but 
when she was young and pretty they were 
less favorably judged. Women of a cer- 
tain age (continued Byron) are for the most 
part bores or miehttntea. I have known 
some delightful exceptions, but on con- 
sideration they were past the certain age, 
and were no longer lixe the coffin of Ma- 
homet hovering between heaven and earth, 
that is to say, floating between (maturity 
and age, but had fixed their persons on the 
unpretending easy chairs of vidUeue^ and 
their thoughts neither on war nor conquest 
except the conquest of self. Age is bean* 
tiful when no attempt is made to modern- 
ise it. Who can look at the interesting 
remains of loveliness without some of the 
same tender feelings of melancholy with 
which we regard a fine ruin! Both mark 
the triumph of the mighty conqueror Time; 
and whether we examine the eyes, xhm 
windows of the soul, through which love 
and hope once sparkled, now dim and lan- 
guid, showing only resignation, or the 
ruined casemenu of the abbey or castle 
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through which blazed the li^ht of tapers, 
and the smoke of inceDse offered to the 
Deity, the feelingrs excited are much the 
same, and we approach both with reve- 
rence — always (internipted Byron) provi- 
ded tliat the old beauty is not a specimen 
of the florid Gothic — by which I mean re- 
stored, painted and yamisbed— -and that 
the abbey or castle is not whitewashed; 
both under such circumstances, produce 
the same effect on roe, and all reve- 
rence is lost; but I do seriously admire age 
when it is not ashamed to let itself be seen 
and look on it as something sanctified and 
holy, having passed through the fire of its 
passions, aud being on the verge of the 
grave. 

** 1 once (said Byron) found it neces- 
sary to call up all that could be said in 
favor of matured beauty, when my heart 
became captive to a donna of forty-six, 
who certainly excited as lively a passion 
in my breast as ever it has known; and 
even now the autumnal charms of Lady 

are remembered by me with more than 

admiration. She resembled a landscape by 
Claude Lorraine, with a setting sun, her 
beauties enhanced by the knowledge that 
they were shedding their last dying beams 
which threw a radiance around. A wo- 
man (continued Byron) is only grateful for 
her^r«/ and last conquest The first of 

poor dear Lady *s was achieved before 

I entered on this world of care, but the 
last I do flatter myself was reserved for me 
and a bonne louche it was.** 

I told Byron that his poetical sentiments 
of the attractions of matured beauty bad, 
at the moment, suggested four lines to me; 
which he begged me to repeat, and he 
langhed not a little when 1 recited the fol- 
lowing lines to him:— 

Oh! talk not to me of the ehtrms of ]roath*8 dimnlefl. 
There** eurely more lentiinent center*d in wrinkles. 
They're the triamphe of time thtt mark l>eauty*t 

decay. 
Telling ulee of yean pait, and the few left to auy. 

**I never spent an hour with Moore 
(said Byron) without being ready to apply 
to him the expiession attributed to Aristo- 
phanes, *You have spoken roses;' his 
thoughts and expressions have all the beau- 
ty and freshness of those flowers, but 
the piquancy of his wit, and the readiness 
of bis repartees, prevent ore*s ear being 
eloyed by too much sweets, snd one can- 
not * die of a rose in aromatic pain* with 
Moore, though he does speak roses, there 
is such an endless variety in his conversa- 
tien. Moore is the only poet Tcontinued 
Byroo) whose coaversatiooeqaaJt his wri- 



tings; he comes into society with a mind 
as fresh and buoyant as if he bad not ex- 
pended such a multiplicity of thoughts on 
paper; and leaves behind him an impres- 
sion that he possesses an inexhaostible 
mine equally brilliant as the specimens he 
has given us. Will you, after this frank 
confession of my opinion of your country- 
man, ever accuse me of injustice againi 
You see I can render justice when I am 
not forced into its opposite extreme by 
hearing people overpraised, which always 
awakes the sleeping devil in my nature, as 
witness the desperate attack I gave yosr 
friend Lord the other day, merely be- 
cause you all wanted to make me betievs 
he was a model, which he is not; though 
1 admit he is not all or ^(f that which I 
accused him of being. Had you disprais- 
ed, probably 1 should have defended him.** 

*^ I will give you some stanzas I wrote 
yesterday, (said Byron;) they are as simple 
as even Wordsworth himself could write^ 
and would do for music** 

The following are the lines:— 



TO 



Bnt once I dared to lift my 

To lift my eyea to thee; 
And fince that day, beneath the akiet. 

No other eight they aee. 

In vain aleep ahuti them in the aifht^ 

The nlf hi f rows day to me; 
Prenentinf idly to my sight 

What still a dream must be. 

A fttal dream— for many a bar 

Divides thy flite ftom mine; 
And still my passions wake and war, 

Bat peace be still with thine. 

"No one writes songs like Moore, (said 
Byron.) Sentiment and imagination are 
joined to the most harmonious versifica- 
tion, and 1 know no greater treat than to 
hear him sing his own compositions; the 
powerful expression he gives to them, and 
the pathos of the tones of his voice, tend 
to produce an eflfect on my feelings that no 

other songs, or singer, ever could. 

used to write pretty songs, and cer- 
tainly has talent, but I maintain there is 
more poesy in her prose, at least more fic- 
tion, than is to be met with in a folio of 
poetry. Yon look shocked at what you 
think my ingratitude towarda her, but if 
you knew half the cause 1 have to dislike 
her, you would not condemn me. Yos 
shall however know some parts of that 
serio-comic drama, in which 1 was forced 
to play a part; and, if yon listen with can- 
dor, you must allow i was more sinned 
against than sinning.** 

The carious history that followed thin 
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prefaee is not intended for the public eye, 
as it contains anecdotes and statements 
that are calculated to ^ve pain to seTeral 
indiyidoals— -the same feeling that dictates 
the suppression of this most curious epi- 
sode in Byron*s London life, has led to 
the suppression of many other piquant and 
amusing disclosures made by him, as well 
as some of the most severe poetical por- 
traits that ever were drawn or some of his 
supposed friends, and many of his ac- 
quaintances. The vigor with which they 
are sketched proves that he entered into 
•very fold of the characters of the originals, 
and that he painted them am amore^ but he 
could not be accused of being a flattering 
portrait painter* 

The aisclosures made by Byron could 
never be considered eonfidtntiaU because 
they were always at the service of the first 
listener who fell in his way, and who hap- 
pened to know any thing of the parties he 
talked of. They were not confided with 
any injunction to secrecy, but were indis- 
criminately made to his chance companions 
-^nay, he often declared his decided inten- 
tion of writing copious notes to the Life 
he had ffiven to his friend Moore, in which 
ike whole truth should be declared of, for, 
and against, himself and others. 

Talking of this gift to Mr. Moore, he 
asked me if it had made a great sensation 
in London, and whether people were not 
greatly alarmed at the thoughts of being 
shown up in ill He seemed much pleased 
in anticipating the panic it would occasion, 
naming all the persons who would be most 
alarmed. 

I told him that he had rendered the 
most essential service to the cause of mo- 
rality by his confessions, as a dread of 
similar disclosures would operate in put- 
ting people on their guard in reposing aan- 
gerous confidence in men, than all the 
homilies that ever were written; and that 
people would in future be warned by the 
phrase of ** beware of being Byroned^^^ in- 
stead of the old cautions used in past times. 
** This (continued I) is a sad antithesis to 
your motto of Crede B^ron.'*^ He appeared 
vexed at my observations, and it struck me 
that he seemed uneasy and out of humor 
for the next half-hour of our ride. 1 told 
him that his gift to Moore had suggested 
to me the following lines:— 

TlM ancients w«re fkmad for their friendf hip we're 
told. 

WitneM Damon and Pjrthias. and othera of old; 

But, Brron, *iwaa thine friendihip't power to ex- 
tend. 

Who tuirendei'd thy Life for tin take of a friend. 



He laughed heartily at the lines, and, 
in laughing at them, recovered his good* 
humor. 

** I have never," said Byron, " succeed- 
ed to my satisfaction in an epigram; my 
attempts have not been happy, and know- 
in^ Greek as 1 do, and admiring the Greek 
epigrams, which excel all others, it is mor- 
tifying that I have not succeeded better: 
but I begin to think that epigrams demand 
a peculiar talent, and that talent I decided- 
ly have not. One of the be^t in the En- 
glish language is that of Rogers on ; 

It has the true Greek talent of expressing 
by implication what is wished to be con- 
veyed. 



hit no heart they tay, bat 1 deny it: 

Hehai a heBrt-4ke fete hit tpeechet by it. 



This is the nepltu ultra of English epi- 
grams." I told Byron that I had copied 
Roger's thought, in two lines on an ac- 
quaintance ot mine as follows: — 

The charming Mary hat no mind they tay; 
1 prove the hat — itchaofet every day. 



This amused him, and he repeated several 
epigrams, very clever, but which are too 
severe to be given in these pages. The 
epigrams of Byron are certainly not equal 
to his other poetry; they are merely cle- 
ver, and such as any person of talent might 
have written, but who except him, in our 
day, could have written Cliilde Haroldt 
No one; for admitting that the same talent 
exists, (which i am by no means prepared 
to admit) the possessor must have experi- 
enced the same destiny, to have brought 
it to the same perfection. The reverses 
that nature and circumstances entailed on 
Byron served but to give a higher polish 
and a finer temper to his genius. All that 
marred the perfectibility of the man, had 
perfected the poet, and this must have been 
evident to those who approached him« 
though it had escaped his own observa- 
tion. Had the choice been left him, I am 
quite sure he would not have hesitated a 
moment in choosing between the renown 
of the poet, even at the price of the happi- 
ness of the man, as he lived much more 
in the future than in the present, as do all 
persons of genius. As it was, he felt dis- 
satisfied with his position, without feel- 
ing that it was the whetstone that sharp- 
ened his powers; for with all his afifected 
philosophy, he was a philosopher but ia 
theory, and never reduced it to practice. 
One of the strangest anomalies in Byron 
was the exquisite taste displayed in hit 
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descriptive poetry, and the total want of 
it that was so Tisible in his niodes of life* 
Fine scenery seemed to prod ace little ef- 
fect on his feeliofT^f though his descrip- 
tions are so glowing, and the elegancies 
and comforts of refined life he appeared to 
as little understand as value. This last 
did not arise from a contempt of them, as 
might be imagined, but from an ignorance 
of what constituted them. I have seen 
him apparently delighted with the luxuri- 
ous inventions in furniture, equipages, 
plate, &c., common to all persons of a 
certain station or fortune, and yet after an 
inquiry as to their prices — an inquiry so 
seldom made by persons of his rank, 
shrink back alarmed at the thought of the 
expense, though there was nothing alarm- 
ing iA*it, and congratulate himself that he 
had no such luxuries, or did not require 
them. I should sa^ that a bad and vulgar 
taste predominated in all Byron's equip- 
ments, whether in dress or in furniture. I 
saw his bed at Genoa, when I passed 
through in 1826, and it certainly was the 
most gaudily vulgar thing I ever saw; the 
curtains in the worst taste, and the cor- 
nice having his family motto of *' Crede 
Byron*' surmounted by baronial coronets. 
His carriages and his liveries were in the 
same bad taste, having an aflfectatioo of 
finery, but mesquin in the details, and taw- 
dry in the eruemble/ and it was evident 
that he piqued himself on them, by the 
complacency with which they were refer- 
red to. These trifles are touched upon, as 
being characteristic of the man, and would 
have been passed by, as unworthy of no- 
tice, had he not shown that they occupied 
a considerable portion of his attention. He 
has even asked us if they were not rich and 
handsome, and then remarked that no won- 
der they were so, as they cost him a great 
deal of money. At such moments it was 
difficult to remember that one was speak- 
ing to the author uf (Jhilde Harold. It 
the poet was often forgotten in the levities 
of the man, the next moment some origi- 
nal observation, cutting repartee, or fan- 
ciful simile, reminded one that he who 
could be ordinary in trifles, (the only 
points of assimilation between him and 
the common herd of men,) was only ordi- 
nary when he descended to their level, but 
when once on subjects worthy his atten- 
tion, the great poet shone forth, and they 
who had felt self-complacency at noting 
the futilities that had lessened the distance 
between him and them, were forced to see 
the immeasurable space which separated 
them, when he allowed his genius to be 



seen. It is only Byron's pre-emineoee na 
a poet that can give interest to snob de- 
tails as the writer has entered into: if they 
are written without partiality, they are 
also given in no unfriendly spirit; but his 
defects are noted with the same feeling 
with which an astronomer would remark 
the specks that are visible even in the 
brightest stars, and which having exam- 
ined more minutely than the common ob- 
servers, he wishes to give the advantages 
of his discoveries, though the specks he 
describes have not made him overlook the 
brightness of the luminaries they sallied, 
but could not obscure. 

'• You know of course, (said By- 
ron,) every one does, I hope you don't like 
him; water and oil are not more anti-pa- 
thetic than he and I are to each other. 1 
admit that his abilities are great; they are 
of the very first order; hot he has that 
which almost always accompanies great 
talents, and generally proves a coonter- 
balance to them-— an overweening ambi- 
tion, which renders him not over-nice 
about the means, as long as he attains the 
end; and this facility will prevent his ever 
being a truly great roan, though it may 
abridge his road to what is considered 
greatness — official dignity. You shall see 
some verses in which 1 have not spared 
him, and yet I have only said what I be- 
lieve to be strictly correct. Poets are said 
to succeed best in fiction; but this I deny; 
at least 1 always write best when truth 
inspires me, and my satires, which are 
founded On truth, have more spirit than all 
my other productions, for they were writ- 
ten eon amore. My intimacy with the — 
family ^continued Byron) let me intomaay 

of -'s secrets, and they did not raise 

him in my estimation. 

*'One of the few persons in London, 
whose society served to correct my predis- 

f»osition to misanthropy, was Lord Hoi- 
and. There is more benignity, and a 
greater share of the milk of human kind- 
ness in his nature than in that of any man 

I know, always excepting Lord B • 

Then there is such a charm in his man- 
ners, his mind is so highly cultivated, his 
conversation so agreeable, and his temper 
so equal and bland, that he never fails to 
send away his guests content with them- 
selves and delighted with him. 1 never 
(continued Byron) heard a diflTerence of 
opinion about Lord Holland; and 1 am 
sure no one could know him without 
liking him. Lord Erskine, in talking to 
me of Lord Holland, observed, that it was 
his extreme good natore alone that pre- 
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▼ented his taking as high s political posi- 1 
tion as bis talents entitM him to fill. This 
quality (continued Byron) will never pre- 
vent *8 rising in the world; so that his 

talents will have a fair chance. 

** It is difficult (said Byron) when one 
detests an author not to detest his works. 
There are some that 1 dislike so cordially, 
that I am aware of my incompetency to 

give an impartial opinion of their writings, 
outhey, par exemple^ is one of these. 
When travelling in Italy, he was reported 
to roe as having circulated some reports 
much to my disadvantage, and still more 
to that of two ladies of my acquaintance; 
all of which, through the kind medium of 
some good-natured friends, were brought 
to my ears; and I have vowed eternal ven- 
geance atrainst him, and all who uphold 
him; which vengeance has been poured 
forth, in phials of wrath, in the shape of 
epigrams and lampoons, some of which 
you shall see. When any one attacks me, 
on the spur of the moment I sit down and 
write all the mechaneete that comes into 
my head; and, as some of these sallies 
have merit, they amuse me, and are too 
good to be lorn or burned, and so are kept, 
and see the light long after the feeling that 
dictated them has subsided. All my 
malice evaporates in the effusions of my 
pen: hot I dare say those that excite it 
would prefer any other mode of vengeance. 
At Pisa, a friend told me that Walter 
Savage Laador had declared he either 
would not, or could not, read my works. 
I asked my officious friend if he was sure 
which it was that Landor said, as the 
would noi was not offensive, and the could 
not was highly so. After some reflection, 
he, of course en ami^ chose the most disa- 
greeable signification; and I marked down 
Landor in the tablet of memory as a person 
to whom a coup<!e-pai must be given in 
my forthcoming work, though he really is 
a man whose brilliant talents and profound 
erudition I cannot help admiring as much 
as I respect his character— various proofs 
of the generosity, manliness, and inde- 
pendence of which has reached me; so you 
see I can render justice (en petite eomiti) 
even to a man who says he could not read 
my works; this, at least, shows some good 
feeling, if the petit vengeance of attacking 
him in my work cannot be defended; but 
my attacking proves the truth of the obser- 
vation made by a French writer— -that we 
don't like people for the merit we discover 
in them, but for that Which they find in 
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roost vehemently, we accused him of un* 
due severity: and he replied, he was only 
deterred from treatinff him mnch more se- 
verely by the fear or being indicted under 
he Act of cruelty to Animals! 

**( am quite sure (said Byron) that 
roany of our worst actions and our worst 
thoughts are caused by friends. An enemy 
can never do as much injury, or cause as 
much pain: if he speaks ill of one, it is set 
down as an exaggeration of malice, an4 
therefore does little harm, and he has no 
opportunity of telling one any of the disa- 
greeable things that are said in one's 8b« 
sence; but a friend has snch an amiable 
candor in admitting the faults least known, 
and often unsuspected, and of denying or 
defending with aehamement those that can 
neither be denied nor defended, that he is 
sure to do one mischief. Then he thinks 
himself bound to retail and detail every 
disagreeable remark or story he hears, and 
generally under the injunction of secrecy; 
so that one is tormented without the power 
of bringing the slsnderer to account, unlese 
by a breach of confidence. I am always 
tempted to exclaim, with Socrates, * My 
friend! there are no friends!' when I hear 
and see the advantages of friendahip. It 
is odd (continued Byron) that people do 
not seem aware that the person who re- 
peats to a friend an offensive observation, 
uttered when he waa absent, without any 
idea that he was likely to hear it, is moen 
more blameable than the person who ori- 
ginally said it; of course I except a friend 
who hears a charge brought against one*t 
honor, and who comes and openly states 
what he has heard, that it may be refuted: 
but this friends seldom do; for, as thst 
Queen of egotists, La Marquis du Deffand, 
truly observed— -* Ceux qu*on nommeamla 
sont ccux par qui on n'a pas a craindre 
d*etre assassin^, mais qui laisseroient fairs 
les assassins.* Friends are like diamonds; 
all wish to possess them: but few can or 
will pay their price; and there never waa 
more wisdom embodied in a phrase than 
in that which says—' Defend me from my 
friends, and 1 will defend myself from my 
enemies.* " 

Talking of poetry, Byron said that 
** next to the affected simplicity of the 
Lake School, he disliked prettiness, or 
what are called flowers of poetry; they are 
only admissible in the poetry of ladiea, 
(said he,) which should always have a 
sprinkling of dew-gemmed leaves and 
flowers of rainbow hues, with tuneful birds 
and gorgeoua butterflies — ^ Here he laogli> 
ed like a ehiid,.aod added, ^ 1 aoppoet fo« 
«6« ^ 
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would never for^Te me if I finished the 
ftentenee— eweet embleme of fair woman*8 
looks and mind.*' Having joined in the 
huigh, which was irresistible from the 
mock heroic air he assumed, 1 asked him 
how he conld prove any resemblance be- 
tween tuneful birds, gorgeous butterflies, 
and woman's fare or mind. He immedi- 
ately replied, *^ Have 1 not printed a cer- 
tain line, in which I say, * the music 
breathing from her face !' and do not all, 
even philosophers, assert, that there is 
harmony in beauty, nay, that there is no 
beauty without iti Now tuneful birds are 
musical; ergo, that simile holds good as 
far as the face, and the butterfly must stand 
for the mind, brilliant, light, and wander- 
ing. I say nothing of its being the emblem 
of the sou], because I have not quite made 
up my mind that women have souls; but, 
in short, flowers and all that is fragile and 
beautiful must remind one of women, 8o 
do not be offended with my comparison. 

*^ But to return to the subject, (continued 
Byron,) yon do not, cannot like what are 
called flowers in poetry. 1 try to avoid 
them as much as possible in mine, and I 
hope you think that ( have succeeded." 1 
answered that he had given oaks to Par- 
nassus instead of flowers, and while dis- 
claiming the compliment it seemed to 
gratify him. 

** A successful work (said Byron) makes 
a man a wretch for life: it engenders in him 
a thirst for notoriety and praise, that pre- 
cludes the possibility of repose; this spurs 
him on to attempt others, which are al- 
ways expected to be superior to the first; 
hence arises disappointment, as expectation 
being too much excited is rarely gratified, 
and, in the present day, one failure is 
placed as a counterbalance to fifty succf*ss- 
ful efforts. Voltaire was right (continued 
Byron) when he said that the fate of a 
literary man resembled that of the flying 
fish; if he dives in tlie water the fish de- 
vour him, and if he risps in the air he is 
attacked by the birds. Voltaire (continued 
Byron) had personal experience of the per- 
secution a successful author must undergo; 
but malgri all this, he continued to keep 
alive the sensation he had excited in the 
literary world, and, while at Ferney, 
thought only of astonishing Paris. Mon- 
tesquieu has said * thai moiru on peiue plus 
on parle/ Voltaire was a proof, indeed I 
have known many (said Byron,) of the 
falseness of this observation, for who ever 
wrote or talked as much as Voltaire! But 
Montesquieu, when he wrois his remark, 
Ihooght not of limaiy XMa;«b« wm think- 



ing of the batarda of socf ty, who certainly 
think less and talk more than all others. 
I was once very much amused (said By« 
ron) by overhearing the conversation of 
two country ladies, in company with a 
celebrated author, who happened to be that 
evening very taciturn: one remarked to tbe 
other, how strange it was that a person 
reckoned so clever, should be so silent ! 
and the other answered. Oh! he has nothing 
left to say, he has sold all his thoughts to 
his publishers. This yon will allow was 
a philosophical way of explaining tbe si* 
lence of an author. 

** One of the things that most annoyed 
me in London .(said Byron) was the being 
continually asked to give my opinion on tbe 
works of contemporaries. 1 got out of the 
difficulty as well as I could, by some equi- 
vocal answer that might be taken in two 
ways; but even this prudence did not save 
me, and I have been accused of envy and 
jealousy of authors, of whose works, Crod 
knows, I was far from being envious. I 
have also been suspected of jealousy to- 
wards ancient as well as modern writers; 
but Pope, whose poems i really envy, and 
whose works I admire, perhaps more than 
any living or dead English writer, tbej 
have never found out that I was jealous of, 
nay, probably, as 1 always praise him, they 
suppose i do not seriously admire him, as 
insincerity on all points is universally at* 
tributed to me. 

'* I have often thought of writing a book 
to be filled with all the charges brought 
against me in England (said Byron); it 
would make an interesting folio, with mjr 
notes, and might serve posterity as a proof 
of the charity, good-nature, and candor 
of Christian England in the nineteenth 
century. Our laws are bound to think a 
man innocent until he is proved to be 
guilty; but our English society condemn 
him before trial, which is a summary pro- 
ceeding that saves trouble. 

** However, I must say, (continned 
Byron,) that it is only those to whom sny 
superiority is accorded, that are prejudffeil 
or treated with undue severity, in London, 
for mediocrity meets with the- utmost in- 
dulgence, on the principle of syropathy* 
*a fellow-feeling makes them wondrous 
kiud.* The moment my wife left me, I 
was assailed by all tbe falsehoods that 
malice could invent or slander publish; 
how many wives have since left their hoa- 
bands, and husbands their wives, witboat 
either of the parlies being blackened «by 
defamation, the public having the seoae to 
poffoetvo that a nuhMkl and wilo*a lis4ig 
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together or fleparate can only concern the 
parties, or their immediate families! but 
m myeaat^ no sooner did Lady Byron take 
herself off, than my character went off; or 
rather was carried off, not by force of arms, 
bot by force of tongues and pens too; and 
there was no crime too dark to be attri- 
buted to me by the moral English, to ac- 
eoont for so very common an occurrence 
as a separation in high life. I was thought 
a devil, because Lady Byron was allowed 
to be an angel, and that it formed a pretty 
antithesis; maU MloBf there are neither 
angels nor devils on earth, though some 
of oiie*s acquaintance might tempt one 
into the belief of the existence of the lat- 
ter. After twenty, it is diflScult to believe 
in that of the former, though the fir$t and 
Itut object of one's affection has some of 
Its attributes. Imagination, (said Byron) 
resembles hope— when unclouded, it gilds 
all that it touches with its own bright hue: 
mine makes me see beauty wherever youth 
and healih have impressed their stamp; 
and after all I am not very far from the 
goddess, when 1 am with her handmaids, 
For such they certainly are. Sentimental- 
ists may despise * buxom health, with 
rosy hue,* which has something dairy- 
maid like, 1 confess, in the sound, (con- 
tinued he)— for buxom, however one may 
like the reality, is not euphonious, but 
I have the association of plumpness, 
rosy hue, good spirits, and good humor, 
all brought before me in the homely 

SbFsse; and all these united give me a 
etter idea ef beauty than lanky languor, 
sicklied o*erwith the pale cast of thought; 
and bad health, and bad humor, which 
are synonymous, making to-morrow cheer- 
less as to-day. Then see some of our fine 
ladies, whose nerves are more active than 
their brains, who talk sentiment, and ask 
you to * administer to a mind diseased, and 
pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow,' 
when it is the body that is diseased, and 
the rooted sorrow is some chronic malady: 
these, 1 own (continued Byron), alarm me, 
an4 a delicate woman, however prettily 
it may sound, harrows up my feelings 
with a host of shadowy ills to come, of 
vapors, hysterics, nerves, megrims, in- 
termitting fevers, and all the ills that wait 
upon poor votak women, who, when sickly 
are generally weak in more senses than 
one. The best dower a woman can bring 
is health and good humor; the latter, 
whatever we may say of the triumphs of 
mind, depends on the former, as aeeording 
to the old poem— 



Temper ever waiu os health, 
Af luxury depeade on wealth. 

But mind (said Byron) when I object to 
delicate women, that is to say, to women 
of delicate health, alioM sickly, I don't 
mean to say that 1 like coarse, fat ladies, 
a la Jiubent^ whose minds must be im- 
penetrable, from the mass of matter in 
which they are incased. No ! 1 like an 
active and healthy mind, in an active and 
healthy person, each extending its benefi* 
cial influence over the oiher, and maintain- 
ing their equilibrium, the body illumined 
by the light within, but that light not let 
out by any * chinks made by time;' ia 
short, 1 like, as who does not, (continued 
Byron) a handsome healthy woman, with 
an intelligent and intelligible mind, who 
can do something more than what it is said 
a French woman can only do, habilk^ 6a- 
ItiUe^ and dUhabiiU^ who is not obliged Uy 
have recourse to dress, shopping and visits, 
to ffet through a day, and soirees, operas, 
and flirting to pass an evening. You see, 
I am moderate in my desires; I only wish 
for perfection. 

** There was a time (said Byron) when 
fame appeared the most desirable of all 
acquisitions to me; it was my * being's 
end and aim,' but now — how worthless 
does It appear! Alas! how true are the 
lines- 
La Nominanxa 4 color d'erba. 
Che viene e va; e quel la diecolora 
Per eoi vien fuori delta terra acerba. 

And dearly is fame bought, as we all havo 
found, who have acquired eveu a small 
portion of it— 

Che fleffendo in piuma 

In Fania non el Tien, ue aotto coltre. 

No! with sleepless nights, excited nerves, 
and morbid feelings, is fame purchased, 
and envy, hatred, and jealousy follow the 
luckless possessor. 

O ciechi, il tanto alTaticar ebe flova? 
Tutti tornate alia gran madre antiea, 
E il voetro acme appeaa ai rilrova. 

Nay, how oAen has a tomb been denied 
to those whose names have immortalised 
their country, or else granted when shame 
compelled the tardy justice! Yet, afler all, 
fame is bot like all other pursuits, ending 
in disappointment— its worthlessnesa oolj 
diaooveied whan attained, and 
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Senia li qaal chi mm viu coniuma 

Cotal rMtigio in terra di le UKim 

Qual fuiaiuo in aere, ed in acqua la achluma. 

'* People complain of the brevity of life, 
(said Bvron,} should they not rather com- 
plain ofits length, as its enjoyments cease 
Jong before the halfway house of life is 
passed, unless one has the luck to die 
young, ere the illusions that render exist- 
ence supportable have faded away, and 
are replaced by experience, that dull moni- 
tress, that ever comes too latel While 

?routh steers the bark of life, and passion 
mpels heron, experience keens aloof; but 
when youth and passion are fled, and that 
we no longer require herald, she comes to 
reproach us with the past, to disgust us 
with the present, and alarm us with the 
future. 

*« We buy wisdom with happiness, and 
who would purchase it at such a pricel 
To be happy, we must forget the past, 
and think not of the future; and who that 
has a soul, or mind, lean do thisi No one 
(continued Byron^; and this proves, that 
those who have either, know no happiness 
on this earth. Memory precludes happi- 
ness, whatever Rogers may say to the 
contrary, for it borrows from the past, to 
imbiiter the present, bringing back to us 
all the grief that has most wounded, or the 
happiness that has most charmed us; the 
first leaving its sting, and of the second— 



Nenon mafgior dolore 

Che rieordanil del teinpo feliee, 

Nulla luiseria. 



Let OS look back (continued Byron) to 
those days of grief, the recollection of 
which now pains us, and we shall find 
that time has only cicatrised, but not ef- 
faced the scars; and if we reflect on the 
happiness, that seen through the vista of 
the past seems now so bright, memory 
wiU tell us that, at the actual time refers 
red to, we were far from thinking so high- 
ly of it, nay— that at that very period, we 
were obliged to draw drafts on the future, 
to support the then present, though now 
that epoch, tinged by the rays of memory, 
seems so brilliant, and renders the present 
more sombre by contrast. We are so con- 
stituted (said Byron) that we know not 
the value of our possessions until we 
have lost them. Let us think of the 
friends that death has snatched from us, 
whose loss has left aching voids in the 
heart never again to be filled up; and me- 
mory will tell us that we prised not their 
proteaeey while we were bleeeed with it, 



though, could the grave give them back, 
now that we had learned to estimate their 
value, all else could be borne, and we be- 
lieve (because it is impossible) that hap- 
piness might once more be ourw. We 
should live with our friends, (said Byron) 
not as the worldly-minded philosopher 
says, as though they may one day become 
our enemies, but as though we may one 
day lose them; and this maxim, strictly 
followed, will not only render our lives 
happier while together, hot will save the 
survivors from those bitter pangs that me- 
mory conjures up, of slights and unkind- 
iiesses offered to those we have lost, when 
too late for atonement, and arms remorse 
with double force because it is too late/' 
It was in such conversations that Byroa 
was seen in his natural character; the feel- 
ing, the tenderness of his nature shone 
forth at such momeate, and his natural 
character, like the diamond, when breath- 
ed upon, though dimmed for a time, soon 
recovered its purity and showed Its origi- 
nal lustre, perhaps the more for having 
been for a moment obscured* 

How much has Byron to unlearn ere be 
can hope for peace! Then he is proud of 
his false knowledge. 1 call it talse, be- 
cause it neither makes him better nor 
happier, and true knowledge ought to do 
the former, though I admit it cannot the 
latter. We are not relieved by the cer- 
tainty that we have an incurable disease; 
on the contrary, we cease to apply reme- 
dies, and so let the evil increase. So it 
is with human nature: by believing our- 
selves devoted to selfishness, we sopinely 
sink into its withering and Inglorioiifl 
thraldom; when, by encouraging kindly 
affections, without analysing their source, 
we strengthen and fijt them in the heart, 
and find their genial influence exlendioff 
around, contributing to the happiness and 
well-bein^ of others, and reflecting back 
some portion to ourselves, Byron*s heart 
is running to waste for want of being 
allowed to expend itself on his fel- 
low creatures; it is naturally capacious, 
and teeming with affection: but the world- 
ly wisdom he has acquired has checked 
its course, and it pre^s on his own happi- 
ness by reminding him continually of the 
aching void in bis breast. With a con- 
temptible opinion of human nature, he re- 
quires a perfectibility in the persons to 
whom he attaches himself, that thoee who 
think most highly of it never expect: he 
gets easilv disgusted, and when once the 
persons fall short of his expectations, hie 
(eeliogs ire thrown back on hiueell^ andf 
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in their re-action, create new bitterness. 
I have remarked to Byron that it strikes 
me as a corioos anomaly, that he, who 
thinks ill of mankind, should require more 
from it than do those who think well of it 
enmtuse; and that each new disappoint- 
ment at discovery of baseness sends him 
back to solitude with some of the feelings 
with which a savage creature would seek 
its lair; while those who Judge it more 
favorably, instead of feeling bitterness at 
the disappointments we must all experi- 
ence, more or less, when we have the 
weakness to depend wholly on others for 
liappiness, smile at their own delusion, 
and blot out, as with a sponge, from me- 
mory that such things were, and were 
most sweet while we believed them, and 
open a fresh account, a new leaf in the 
leger of life, always indulging in the hope 
tiiat it may not be balanced like the last. 
We should judge others not by self, for 
that is deceptive, but b? their general con- 
duct and character. We rarely do this, 
because that with U beaain cTaifner^ which 
all ardent minds have, we bestow our aflfec- 
tions on the first person that chance throws 
in our path, and endow them with every 
good and noble quality, which qualities 
were unknown to them, and only existed 
in our own imaginations. We discover, 
when too late our own want of discrimi- 
nation; but, instead of blaming ourselves, 
we throw the whole censure on those 
whom we had overrated, and declare war 
against the whole species because we had 
chosen ill, and ** loved not wisely, but 
too well.*' When such disappointments 
occur— and, alas! they are so frequent as 
to inure us to them — if we were to reflect 
on all the antecedent conduct and modes 
of thinking of those in whom we had 
** garnered up our hearts,*' we should And 
that ihet/ were in general consistent, and 
thatti;f had indulged erroneous expecta- 
tions, from having formed too high an es- 
timate of them, and consequently were 
disappointed. 

A modern writer has happily observed 
that ** the sourest disappointments are 
made out of our sweetest hopes, as the 
most excellent vinegar is made from dam- 
aged wine.*' We have all proved that 
hope ends but in frustration, but this should 
only give us a more humble opinion of 
our own powers of discrimination, instead 
of making us think ill of human nature: 
we may believe that goodness, disinterest- 
edness, and affection exist in the world, 
mlthough we have not had the good fortune 
to encounter them in the persons on whom 



we had lavished our regard. This is the 
best, because it is the safest and most 
consolatorv philosophy; it prevents oar 
thinking ill of our species, and preclndee 
that corroding of our feelings which is the 
inevitable result; for as we all belong to 
the family of human nature, we cannot 
think ill of it without deteriorating oar 
If we have had the misfortune to 



own< 



meet with some persons whose ingratitude 
and baseness might serve to lower oaf 
opinion of our fellow-creatures, have we 
not encountered others whose nobleness, 
generosity, and truth might redeem themt 
A few such examples — nay, one alone- 
such as 1 have the happiness to know, has 
taught me to Jadge favorably of mankindi 
and Byron, with all his scepticism as to 
the perfectibility of human nature, allowed* 
that the person to whom I allude was so 
exception to the rule of the belief he had 
formed as to the selfishness or worldljr- 
mindeduess being the spring of action m 

man. 

The grave has closed over Asm who 
shook Byron's scepticism in perfect good- 
ness, and established for ever my implicit 
faith in it; but, in the debts of gratitude 
engraved in deep characters on memory* 
the impression his virtues have given me 
of human nature is indelibly registered-^ 
an impression of which his conduct was 
the happiest illustration, as the recollec- 
tion of it must ever be the antidote to mis- 
anthrophy. We have need of such ex- 
amples to reconcile us to the heartless in* 
gratitude that all have, in a greater or lose 
degree, been exposed to, and which is so 
calculated to disgust us with our species. 
How, then, must the heart reverence the 
memory of those who, in life, spread the 
shield of their goodness between us and 
sorrow and evil, and, even in death, have 
left us the hallowed recollection of their 
virtues, to enable as to think well of our 
fellow-creatares! 

Of tiM tbii rieb lefneiefltbe dylnf leare. 
Remembrance of tiMir virtusa ia the beit. 

We are as posterity to those who have 
gone before us— the awmUeoureura on that 
journey that we must all undertake. It is 
permitted us to speak of ahtetU friends 
with the honest warmth of commendatory 
truth; then surely we may claim that pn- 
vilege for the flf^oif— a privilege which 
every grateful heart must pant to establish* 
when the just tribute we pay to departed 
worth is but as the outpourings of a spirit 
that ii overpowered by its own intensity. 
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and whose praise or blame falls equally 
unregarded on ^' the doll cold ear of death.'* 
They who are in the ffrave cannot be 
flattered; and if their qualities were such 
as escaped the obserrance of the public 
eye, are not those who, in the shade of 
domestic privacy, had opportunities of ap- 
preciating them, entitled to one of the few 
consolations left to survivors—that of of- 
fering the homage of admiration and praise 
to virtues that were beyond all praise, and 
goodness that, while in existence, proved 
a source of happiness, and, in death, a 
consolation, by the assurance they have 
given of meeting their reward ! 

Byron said to-day that he had met, in a 
French writer, an idea that had amused 
him very much and that he thought had as 
naoh truth as originality in it: he quoted 
the passage, ^* La curiosite est suicide de 
•a nature, et Tamour n'est que 1^ curiosite.*' 
He laughed, and rubbed bis hands, and re- 
peated, *'Yes, the Frenchman is right 
Curiosity kills itself; and love is only 
coriositv, as is proved by its end.** 

1 told Byron that it was in vain that he 
affected to believe what he repeated, as I 
tbought too well of him to imagine him to 
be serious. 

«*At all events,** said B^ron, <*you 
most admit that, of all passions, love is 
the most selfish. It begins, continues, 
and ends in selfishness. Who ever thinks 
of the happiness of the object apart from 
bis own, or who attends to^iil While the 
passion continues, the lover wishes the 
object of his attachment happy, because, 
were she visibly otherwise, it would de- 
tract from his own pleasures. The French 
writer understood mankind well, who said 
that they resembled the grand Turk in an 
opera, who, quitting his sultana for ano- 
ther, replied to her tears, 'Dissimulez 
▼otre peine, et respectez mes plaisirs.* 
This,** continued Oyrop, «' is but loo true 
a satire on men; for when love is over, 

A few yean older, 
Ahl ]tm macb colder 
He eovM behold ber 
Forwbonibeeifh'dl 

** Depend on it, my doggrel rhymes 
have more truth than most that 1 have 
written. I have been told that love never 
exists without jealousy; if this be true, it 
proves that love must be founded on selfish- 
ness, for jealousy surely never proceeds 
from any other feeling than selfishness. 
Wa see that the person we like is pleased 
i0d happy in the society of some one else, 



and we j^fer to see her unhappy with as, 
than to allow her to enjoy it: is not this 
selfish! Why is it,*' continued Byron* 
'* that lovers are at first only happy in each 
other*s society! It is, that their mutual 
flattery and egoism gratify their vanity; 
and not finding this stimulus elsewhere, 
they become dependent on each other for 
it. When they get better acquainted, and 
have exhausted all their compliments, 
without the power of creating or feeling 
any new illusions, or even continuing the 
old, they no longer seek each other's pre- 
sence from preference; habit alone drawa 
them together, and they drag on a chain 
that is tiresome to both, but which of\ea 
neither has the coura^ to break. We 
have all a certain portion of love in our 
natures, which portion we invariably 
bestow on the object that most charms us, 
which, as invsriably is, self; and though 
some degree of love may be extended to 
anc/her, it is only becaose that other ad- 
ministers to our vanity; and the aentiment 
is but a reaction — a sort of electricity that 
emits the sparks with which we are 
charged to another body;— and when the 
retorts lose their power — which means, in 
plain sense, when the flattery of the reci- 
pient no longer gratifies us— and yawning, 
that fearful abyss in love, is visible, the 
passion is over. Depend on it,** continued 
Byron, **the only love that never changee 
its object is self-love; and the disappoint- 
ments it meets with make a more lastiDg 
impression than all others.*' 

I told Byron that I expected him to 
morrow to disprove every word he had 
uttered to-day. He laughed, and declared 
that his profession of faith was contained 
in the verses, *' Could love for ever;*' that 
he wished he eould think otherwise, but 
so it was. 

Byron affects scepticism in love and 
friendship, and yet is, 1 am persnsded, ca- 
pable of making great sacrifieea for both. 
He has an uiiacconntable passion for mis- 
representing his own feelings and motives, 
and exaggerates his defects more than any 
enemy could do: he is often angry becaose 
we do not believe all he says against him- 
self, and would be, I am sure, delighted to 
meet some one credulous enough to give 
credence to all he asserts or insiiiuates with 
regard to his own misdoings. 

If Byron were not a great poet, the char- 
latanism of afifeoling to be a Sataait cha- 
racter, in this our matter-of-fact nineteenth 
century, would be very amusing; but when 
the genius of tho man is taken into account, 
it appears too ridiculous, and one faala 
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mortified at findingr that he, who could ele- 
Tate the thougrhts of his readers to the em- 
pyrean, should fall below the ordinary 
standard of every-day life, by a vain and 
futile attempt to pass for something that 
all who know him rejoice that he is not; 
while, by his sublime genius and real 
goodness of heart, which are made visible 
•▼ery day, he establishes claims on the ad- 
miration and sympathy of mankind that 
few can resist. If he knew his own power, 
he would disdain such unworthy means of 
attracting attention, and trust to his merit 
for commanding it. 

** I know not when I have been so much 
interested and amused," said Byron, ** as 
in the perusal of journal: it is one 
of the choicest productions I erer read, and 
is astonishing as being written by a minor, 
as I find he was under age when he penned 
it. The most piquant vein of pleasantry 
runs through it; the ridicules — and they 
are many-— of our dear compatriots are 
touched with the pencil of a master; but 
what pleases me most is, that neither the 
reputation of man nor woman is compro- 
mised, nor any disclosures made that could 
give pain. He has admirably penetrated 
the secret of English mnut,** continued By- 
ron, '*a secret that is one to the English 
only, as I defy any foreigner, blessed with 
a common share of intelligence, to come in 
contact with them without discovering it. 
The English know that they are mnuy^, 
hut vanity prevents their discovering that 
they are tnnuyeux^ and they will be little 
disposed to pardon the person who enlight- 
ens them on this point. ought 

to publish this work,** continued Byron, 
*' for two reasons: the first, that it will be 
sure to get known that he has written a 
piquant journal, and people will imajgine 
K to be a malicious libel, instead or be- 
ing a playful satire, as the English are 
prone to fancy the worst, from a conscious- 
ness of not meriting much forbearance; the 
second reason is, that the impartial view 
of their foibles, taken by a stranger who 
cannot be actuated by any of the little jeal- 
ousies that influence the members of their 
own coteries, might serve to correct them, 
though I fear rtflexione ftdtt^ there is not 
much hope of this. It is an extraordinary 
anomaly,'* said Byron, *' that people who 
are really naturally inclined to good, as 1 
believe the English are, and who have the 
advantages of a better education than fo- 
reigners receive, should practise more ill- 
dature and display more heartlessness than 
the inhabitants of any other country. This 
is all the effect of the artificial state of so- 



ciety in England, and the exclusive sys- 
tem has increased the evils of it tenfold* 
We accuse the French of frivolity,** con* 
tinned Byron, ** because they are governed 
by faakion; but this extends only to their 
dress, whereas the English allow it to go- 
vern their pursuits, habits, and modes of 
thinkinflr and acting: in short, it is the Al- 
pha and Omej^a of all they think, do, or 
will: their society, residences, nay, their 
very friends, are chosen by this criterion, 
and old and tried friends, wanting its 
stamp, are voted de trop* Fashion admits 
women of more than dubious reputations^ 
and well-born men with none, into circles 
where virtue and honor, not ^ la mode^ 
might find it difl&colt to get placed; and if 
(on hearing the reputation of Lady This, 
or Mrs. That, or rather want of reputatiol^ 
canvassed over by their associates) yoa 
ask why they are received, you will be 
told it is because the^ are seen every where 
— they are the fashion.— I have known,'* 
continued Byron, *'men and women in 
London received in the first circles, who, 
by their birth, talents, or manners, had 
no one claim to such a distinction, mere- 
ly because they had been seen in one or 
two houses, to which, by some manoeu- 
vring, they got the entriet but 1 must add, 
they were not remarkable for good looks, 
or superiority in any way, for if they had 
been, it would have elicited attention to 
their want of other claims, and closed 
the doors of fashion against them. I re- 
collect,** said Byron, ** on my first enter- 
ing fashionable lifCt being surprised at the 
(to me) unaceountaible dlitinetions I saw 
made between ladles placed in peculiar and 
preciselv similar situatioot. I have asked 
some of the fair leaders of fashion, *Wby 
do you exclude Lady -^— , and admit 

Lady , as they are both in the same 

scrape?' With that amiable indiflferenee to 
cause and effect that distinguishes the ge- 
nerality of your sex, the answer hat imra- 
riably been, * Oh! we admit Lady -«— — • 
because all our set receive her; andf exclude 
Lady — — because they will not.* I 
have pertinaciously demanded, * Well, but 



you allow their claims are equal!* and the 
reply has been, * Certainly; and we believe 
the excluded lady to be the better of the 
two.* Maia que voulez-voutf she is not re- 
ceived, and the other is; it is all chance or 
luck: and this,** continued Byron, ** is the 
state of society in London, and such the 
line of demarcation drawn between the 
pure and the impure, when chance or Iadlr« 
as Lady — »— honestly owned to me, de- 
cided whether a woman lost her caste or 
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not. I am not mooh of a prude,** said By- 
ron, ** but I declare that, for the i^neral 
good, I think that all women who had for^ 
^ited their reputations ou^^ht to lose their 
places in society; but this rule ought never 
to admit of an exception: it becomes an in- 
justice and hardship when it does, and 
loses all effect as a warning or preven- 
tive. I have known young married women, 
when cautioned by friends on the probabi- 
lity of losing caste by such or such a step, 
quote the examples of Lady This, or Mrs. 
That, who had been more imprudent, (for 
imprudence is the new oame for guilt in 
England,) and yet that one saw these la- 
dies received every where, and vain were 
precepts with such examples. People may 
suppose,** continued Byron, *'that I re- 
spect not morals, because unfortunately I 
have sometimes violated them: perhaps 
from this very circumstance 1 respect them 
the more, as we never value riches until 
our prodigality has made us feel their loss; 
and a lesson of prudence coming from him 
who had squandered thousands, would 
have more weight than whole pages writ- 
ten by one who had not personal experi- 
ence: to I maintain that persons who have 
erred wn most competent to point out errors. 
It is m^ respect for morals that makes me 
so indignant against its vile substitute 
cant, wiih which I wage war, and this the 
good-natured world chooses to consider as 
a sign of mv wickedness. We are all the 
creatures of circumstance,** continued By- 
ron; *' the greater part of onr errors are 
caused, if not exoased, by events and situa- 
tions over which we have had little con- 
trol; the world see the faults, but they see 
not what led to them: therefore I am al- 
ways lenient to erimes that have brought 
their own punishment, while 1 am a little 
disposed to pity those who think they atone 
for their own sihs by exposing those of 
otherst and add cant and hypocrisy to the 
catalogue of their vices. Let not a woman 
who has gone astray, without detedion^ af- 
fect to disdain a less fortunate, though not 
more culpable, female. She who is un- 
blemished should pity her who has fallen, 
and she whose conscience tells her she is 
not spotless should show forbearance; but 
it enrages me to see women whose conduct 
is, or has been, infinitely more blameable 
than that of the persons they denounce, 
affecting a prudery towards others that 
they had not in the hour of need for them- 
selves. It was this forbearance towards 
her own sex that charmed me in Lady 
Melbourne: she had alwaya some kind in- 
terpretation for every action that would 



admit of one, and ^\\j or silenee when 
aught elye was impracticable. 

'• Lady — » — , beautiful and spotless 
herself, always struck me as wanting that 
pity she could so well afford. Not that I 
ever thought her ill-natured or spiteful; 
but I thought there was a certain severity 
in her demarcations, which her acknow* 
lodged purity rendered less necessary. Do 
you remember my lines in the Giaonr, 
ending with— 

No: gayer IntecU flatteriiic by 

Ne'er droop the wine o'er those that die; 

And lovelier thiugi nave mercy shown 

To every fkiling but their own; 

And evnry wo a tear can claim 

Except au erring lister'a fhame. 

"These lines were suggested by the 
conduct I witneesed in Loudon from wo- 
men to their erring acquaintances— « con- 
duct that led me to draw the conclusion, 
that their hearts are formed of less penetra- 
ble stuff than those of men.*' 

Byron has not lived sufficiently long in 
England, and has left it at too young an 
age, to be able to form an impartial and 
Just estimate of his compatriots. He was 
a busy actor, more than a spectator, in the 
circles which had given him an nnfavora* 
ble impression ; and his own passions 
were, at that period, too much excited to 
permit his reason to be unbiassed in the 
opinions he formed. In his hatred of what 
he calls cant, and hypocrisy, he is apt to 
denounce as such ail that has the air of 
severity; and which, though often painfol. 
in individual cases, is, on the whole, salu- 
tary for the general good of society. This 
error of Byron's proceeds from a want of 
actual personal observation, for which op- 
portnuit}r has not been afforded him, as the 
brief period of his residence in England^ 
after he had arrived at an age to judge, and 
the active part he took in the scenes around 
him, allowed him not to acquire that per- 
fect knowledge of society, mannera, and 
customs, which is necessary to correct the 
prejudices that a superficial acquaintance 
with it is apt to engender, even in the moat 
acute observer, but to which a powerful 
imagination, prompt to Jump at conclu- 
sions, without pauaing to trace cause and 
effect, is still more likely to fall into. By- 
run sees not that much of what he calls 
the usages of cant and hypocrisy are tlie 
fencea Uiat protect propriety, and thatthej 
cannot be invaded without expoaing what 
it is the interest of all to preserve. Had he 
been a calm looker-on, instead of an im- 
passioned actor in the drama of Engliih 
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ftshionable life, he would probably have 
taken a less harsh view of all that has so 
much excited hie ire, and felt the necessi- 
ty of many of the restraints which fettered 
him. 

A two year*s residence in Greece, with 
ail the freedom and personal independence 
that a desultory rambling life admits of 
and gives a taste for — in a country where 
civilisation has so far retrograded that its 
wholesome laws, as well as its refinement, 
have disappeared, leaving license to usurp 
the place of liberty — was little calculated 
to prepare a young man of three-and-twen- 
ty for the conventional habits and re- 
straints of that artificial state of society 
which extreme civilisation and refinement 
beget. No wonder then that it soon be- 
came irksome to him, and that, like the 
unbroken courser of Arabia, when taken 
from the deserts where he had sported in 
freedom, he spurned the puny meshes 
which ensnared him, and pined beneath 
the trammels that intercepted his liberty. 

Byron returned to England in his twen- 
ty-third year, and left it before he had 
eompleted his twenty-eighth, soured by 
disappointments and rendered reckless by 
a sense of injuries. *^ He who fears not 
la to be feared,** says the proverb; and 
Byron, wincing under all the obloquy 
which malice and envy could inflict, telt 
that its utmost malignity could go no far- 
ther, and became fixed in a fearless brav* 
iiK^ of public opinion, which a false spirit 
ot ?engeance led him to indulge in, turn- 
ing the genius, that could have achieved 
the noblest ends, into the means of aecom- 

Slishing those which were unworthy of it. 
lis attacks on the world are like the war 
of the Titans against the gods— -the wea- 
pons he aims fall back on himself. He 
leele that he has allowed sentiments of 
pique to influence and deteriorate his 
works; and that the sublime passages in 
them, which now appear like gleams of 
sunshine flitting .ecross the clouds that 
sometimes obscure the bright luminary, 
might have been one unbroken blaze of 
light, had not worldly resentment and 
feeling dimmed their lustre. 

This consciousness of misapplied genios 
has made itself felt in Byron, and will yet 
lead him to redeem the injustice he has 
done it; and when he has won the guerdon 
of the world's applause, and satisfied that 
craving for celebrity which consumes 
him, reconciled to that world, and at 
peace with himself, he may yet win as 
mach esteem for the man as he has hither- 
Vol. II.— «7 



to elicited admiration for the poet. To 
satisfy Byron, the admiration must be un- 
qualified; and, as I have told him, this de- 
pends on himself: he has only to choose a 
subject for his muse, in which not only 
received opinions are not woanded, but 
morality is inculcated; and his glowing 
genius, no longer tarnished by the stains 
that have previously blemished it, will 
shine forth with a splendor, and insure 
that universal applause, which will con- 
tent even his ambitious and aspiring na* 
ture. He wants some orie to tell him what 
he nUgkt do, what he ought to do, and 
what so doing he would become. I have 
told him: but I have not sufficient weight 
or influeuce with him to make my repre* 
sentations efTective; and the task would 
he delicate and difficult for a male friend 
to undertake, as Byron is pertinacious in 
refusing to admit that his works have 
failed in morality, though in his heart I 
am sure he feels it. 

Talking of some one who was said to 
have fallen in love, *'I suspect,** said 
Byron, '* that he must be indebted to your 
country for this phrase, * falling in love;* 
It is expressive and droll: they also say 
failing ill; and, as both are involuntary, 
and in general, equally calamitous, the ex- 
pressions please roe. Of the two evils« 
the falling ill seems to be the least; at all 
events I would prefer it; for as, according 
to philosophers, pleasure consists in the 
absence of pain, the sensations of return- 
ing health (if one does recover) roust be 
agreeable; but the recovery from love is 
another affair, and resembles the awaking 
from an agreeable dream. Hearts are 
oflen only lent, when they are supposed 
to be given away,** continued Byron; 
** and are the loans for which people exact 
the most usurious interest. When the 
debt is called in, the borrower, like all 
other debtors, feels little obligation to the 
lender, and, having refunded the princi* 
pal, regrets the interest he has paid. Yon 
see,** said Byron, ** that, a rJtnglaUe^ I 
have taken a mercantile view of the tender 
passion; but I must add that, in closing 
the accounts, they are seldom fairly ba- 
lanced, * e cio sa*I tuo dotore.' There is 
this difference between the Italians and 
others,** said Byron, ** that the end of love 
is not with them the beginning of hatred, 
which certainly is, in general, the case 
with the English, and, I believe, the 
French: this may be accounted for from 
their having less vanity; which is also the 
reason why they have less ill-nature in 
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their compositions; for vanity* beinj^ al- 
ways on the qui vive^ up in arms, ready to 
resent the least offence offered to it, pre- 
cludes good temper.'* 

I asked Byron if his partiality for the 
Italians did not induce him to overlook 
other and obvious reasons for their not 
beginning to hate when they ceased to 
love: first the attachments were of such 
long duration that age arrived to quell an- 
gry feelings, and the gradations were so 
slow, from the first s\c[h of love to the 
yawn of expiring affection, as to he al- 
most imperceptible to the parties; and the 
system of domesticating in Italy establish- 
ed a habit that rendered them necessary to 
each other. Then the slavery of $ervtn' 
tism, the jealousies, carried to an extent 
that is unknown in England, and which 
exists longer than the passion that is sup- 
posed to excite, if not excuse, them, may 
tend to reconcile lovers to the exchange 
of friendship for love; and rejoicing to 
their recovered liberty, they are more dis- 
posed to indulge feelings of complacency 
than hatred. 

Byron said, ** Whatever may be the cause, 
they have reason to rejoice in the effect; 
and one is never afraid in Italy of inviting 
people together who have been known to 
tiave once had warmer feelings than friend- 
ship towards each other, as is the case in 
England, where, if persons under such 
circumstances were to meet, angry glances 
and a careful avoidance of civility, would 
mark their kind sentinents towards each 
other." 

I asked Byron if what he attributed to 
the effects of wounded vanity' might not 

I proceed from other and better feelingf*, at 
east on the part of women! Might not 
shame and remorse be the causes The 

Sresence of the man who had caused their 
ereliction from duty and virtue calling up 
both, could not be otherwise than painful 
and humiliating to women who were not 
totally destitute of delicacy and feeling; 
and that this most probatily was the cause 
of the coldness he observed between per- 
sons of opposite sexes in society. 

*' You are always thinking of and rea- 
soning on ihe Englith^ (answered Byron): 
mind, I refer to Italians, and with them 
there can he neither shame nor remorse, 
because, in yielding to love, they do not 
believe they are violating either their duty 
or religion; consequently a man has none 
of the reproaches to dread that awaits him 
in England when a lady's conscience is 
fliua/cwierf— which, by the by, I have ob- 
served it seldom is until affection is laid 



asleep, which,.(coDtinoed Byron,) is rerf 
convenient to herself, but very mach the 
reverse to the unhappy man." 

I am sure that much of what Byron said 
in this conversation was orsred to vex me. 
Knowing my partiality to England and all 
that is English, he has a childish delight 
in exciting me into an argument; and as I 
as yet k now nothing of Italy, except throagh 
books, he takes advantage of his long resi- 
dence in, and knowledge of the country, to 
vaunt the superiority of its enstoms and 
usages, which I never can believe he pre- 
fers to his own. A wish of vexing or 
astonishing the English is, I am persua- 
ded, the motive that induces him to attack 
Shakspeare; and he is highly gratified 
when he succeeds in doiiig either, and en- 
joys it liko a child. He says that the 
reason why he judges the English women 
so severely is, that being brought up with 
certain principles, they are doubly to blame 
in not making their conduct accord with 
them; and that, while punishing with se- 
verity the trsnsgressions of persons of 
their own sex in humble positions, they 
look over the more glaring miscooduet 
and vices of the rich and gre8t»4hat not the 
crime, but its detection, is punished in 
England, and, to avoid this, hypocrisy is 
added to a want of virtue. 

*' You have heard, of course, (said By- 
ron,) that I was considered mad in Eng- 
land; my most intimate friends in general, 
and Lady Byron in particular, were of this 
opinion: but it did not operate in my favor 
in their minds, as they were not, like the 
natives of eastern nations, disposed to 

fiay honor to my supposed insanity or fol- 
y. They considered me a mejnounf but 
would not treat me as one. And yet, had 
such been the case, what ought to excite 
such pity and forbearance as a mortal ma- 
lady that reduces us to more than child- 
ishness^>a prostration of intellect that 
plaees us in the dependence of even menial 
hands! Reason, (continued Byron) is so 
unreasonable, that few can say that they 
are in possession of it. I have often 
doubted my own sanity, and, what is 
more, wished for insanity— anything— to 

Sjuell memorv, the never-dying worm that 
eeds on the heart, and only calls up the 
past to make the present more insupport- 
able. Memory has for me 

The irnltiire*t ravenoui tooth. 
Tbe raven'f Aiuereal toof . 

There is one thing, (continued Byron,) 
that increases my discontent, and adds to 
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the rage thet I oflen feel against eeir. It 
is the conviction that the events in life 
that have roost pained me*— that have turn- 
ed the milk or my nature into gall— 
have not depended on the persons who 
tortured me— as I admit the causes were 
inadequate to the effects:— it was my own 
nature, prompt to receive painful impres- 
sions, and to retain them with a painful 
tenacity, that supplied the arms against 
my peace. Nay, more, I believe that the 
wounds inflicted were not, for the most 
part premeditated; or if so, that the extend 
and profundity of them were not anticipa- 
ted by the persons who aimed them. 
There are some natures that have a predis- 
position to grief, as others have to disease; 
and such was my case. The causes that 
have made me wretched would probably 
not have discomposed, or, at least, more 
than discomposed another. We are all 
differently organised; and that I feel 
acutely is no more my fault (though it is 
my misfortune) than that another feels not, 
is his. We did not make ourselves: and 
if the elements of unhappiness abound 
more in the nature of one man than ano- 
ther, he is but the more entitled to our 
pity and forbearance. Mine is a nature," 
continued Byron, '* that might have been 
softened and ameliorated by prosperity, 
but that has been hardened and soured by 
adversity.** Prosperity and adversity are 
the fires by which moral chemists try and 
judge human nature; and how few can 
pass the ordeal ! Prosperity corrupts and 
adversity renders ordinary nature callous: 
but when any portion of excellence exists, 
neither can injure. The first will expand 
the heart, and show forth every virtue, as 
the genial rays of the sun bring forth the 
fruit and flowers of the earth; and the 
second will teach sympathy for others, 
which is best learned in the school of 
afBliction. 

'*I am persuaded (said Byron) that 
education has more effect in quelling the 
passions than people are aware of. I do 
not think this is achieved by the powers 
of reasoning and reflection that education 
is supposed to bestow; for I know by ex- 
periencA how little either can influence the 
person who is under the tyrant rule of 
passion. My opinion is that education, 
by expanding the mind, and giving sources 
of tasteful occupation, so fills up the time, 
thai leisure is not left for the passions to 
gain that empire that they are sure to 
acquire over the idle and ignorant. Look 
at the lower orders, and see what fearful 
proofs they continually furnish of the un- 



limited power passion has over them. 
I have seen instances, and particularly in, 
Italy, among the lower class, and of your 
sex, where the women seemed for the mo- 
ment transformed into Medeas; and so on* 
governed and ungovernable was their rage, 
that each appeared grand and tragic for 
the time, and furnished me, who am rather 
an amateur in studying nature under all 
her aspects, with food ^r reflection. Then 
the upper classes, too, in Italy, where the 
march of intellect has not advanced by 
rail-roads and steam-boats, as in polished, 
happy England; and where the women 
remain children in mind long after mata* 
rity had stamped their persons!— see one 
of their stately dames under the influence 
of the green-eyed monster, and one caa 
believe that the Furies were not faba- 
lous. This is amusing at first, but be* 
comes, like most amusements, rather a 
bore at the end; and a poor cavalier set* 
venie must have more courage than falls to 
the share of most, who would not shut his 
eyes against the beauty of all damaa but 
his own, rather than encounter an explo- 
sion of jealousy. But the devil of it is, 
there is hardly a possibility of avoiding 
it, as the Italian women are so addicted to 
jealousy, that the poor serventi are often 
accused of the worst intentions for merely 
performing the simple courtesies of life; 
so that the system of ierventUm imposes a 
thousand times more restraint and slavery 
than marriage ever imposed, even in the 
most moral countries: indeed, where the 
morals are the roost respected and culti* 
vated, (continued Byron,^ there will be 
the least jealousy or suspicion, as morals 
are to the enlightened what religion is to 
the ignorant — their safeguard from con^- 
mitting wrong, or suspecting it. So yon 
see, bad as I am supposed to be, I have, 
by this admission, proved the advantages 
of morals and religion. 

**But to return to my opinion of the 
effect education has in extending the focus 
of ideas, and consequently, of curbing the 
intensity of the passions. I have remark- 
ed that well-educated women rarely, if 
ever, gave way to any ebullitions of ihem; 
and this is a ^rand step gained in conquer- 
ing their empire, as habit in this, as well 
as in all else, h«is great power. I hope 
my daughter will be well educated; but 
of this I have little dread, as her mother 
is highly cultivated, and certainly has a 
degree of self-control that I never saw 
equalled. I am certain that Lady Byron*8 
first idea is, what is due to herself; I 
mean that it is the undeviating rule of her 
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conduct I wish she had thought a little 
more of what is due to others. Now my 
hesettingr sin is a want of that self-respect 
—which she has in excess; and that want 
has produced much unhappiness to us both. 
But thouffh I accuse Laoy Byron of an ex- 
cess of self-respect,! must in candor adroit, 
^ that if any person ever had an excuse for an 
extraordinary portion of it, she has; as 
in all her thoughts, words, and deeds, she 
is the most decorous woman that ever ex- 
isted and must appear— what few, I fancy, 
could — a perfect refined gentlewoman, 
even to her femme-de'chamhre. This ex- 
traordinary degree of self-command in 
Lady Byron produced an opposite eflect 
on me. When I have broken out, on 
slight provocations, into one of my ungc- 
▼ernable fits of rage, her calmness piqued 
and seemed to reproach me; it gave her 
an air of superiority that vexed, and in- 
creased my mauvaie humeur, 1 am now 
older and wiser; and should know how to 
appreciate her conduct as it deserved, as 
I look on self-command as a positive vir- 
tue, though it is one I have not courage to 
adopt." 

1 alking of his proposed expedition to 
Greece, Byron said that, as tlie moment 
approached for undertaking it, he almost 
wished he had never thought of it. *^ This 
(said Byron) is one of the many scrapes 
into which my poetical temperament has 
drawn me. You smile; but it is neverthe- 
less true. No man, or woman either, with 
such a temperament, can be quiet. Pas- 
sion is the element in which we live; and 
without it we but vegetate. All the pas- 
sions have governed me in turn, and I 
have found them the veriest tyrants; — like 
all slaves, I have reviled my masters, but 
sdbmitted to the yoke they imposed. I 
had hoped (continued Byron) that avarice, 
that old gentlemanly vice, would, like 
Aaron's serpent, have swallowed up all 
the rest in me; and that now I am descend- 
ing into the vale of years, I might have 
found pleasure in golden realities, as in 
vouth 1 found it in golden dreams, (and 
jet me tell yon, that, of all the passions, 
this same decried avarice is the most con- 
solatory, and, in nine cases out of ten, lasts 
the longest, and is the latest,) when up 
springs a new passion-^call it love of li- 
berty, military ardor, or what you will — 
to disgust roe with my stronor box, and the 
comfortable contemplation or my mone^t — 
nay, to create wings for my golden dar- 
lings, that may waft me away from them 
for ever, and 1 may awaken to find that 
this, my present ruling passion, as I have 



always found mj last, was the most worth- 
less of all, with the soothing reflection 
that it has left me minue some thousands. 
But I am fairly in for it, and it is useless 
to repine; but, 1 repeat, this scrape, which 
may be my last, has been caused by my 
poetical temperameiit^-ihe devil take it, 
say L'* 

Byron was irresistibly comie when 
commenting on his own errors or weak- 
nesses. His face, half laughing and half 
serious, archness always predominating 
in its expression, added peculiar force to 
his words. 

**Is it not pleasant (continued Byron) 
that my eyes should never open to the 
folly of any of the undertakings passioa 
prompts me to engage in, until 1 am so far 
embarked that retreat (at least with honor) 
is impossible, and my mal a propos sageue 
arrives, to scare away the enthusiasm that 
led to the undertaking, and which is so 
requisite to carry it onf It is all an up-hill 
affair with me af\ei wards: I cannot, formj 
life, echauffer my imagination again; and 
my position excites such ludicrous images 
and thoughts in my own mind, that the 
whole subject, which, seen through the veil 
of passion, looked fit for a sublime epic, 
and 1 one of its heroes, examined now 
through reason's glass, appears fit only 
for a travestie, and my poor self a Major 
Sturgeon, marching and counter-marching, 
not from Acton to Ealing, or from Ealing 
to Acton, but from (yoriuth to Athens, and 
from Athens to Corinth. Yet, hang it, 
(continued he,) these very names ought to 
chatte away every idea of the ludicrous; 
hut the laughing devils will return, and 
make a mockery of every thing, as with me 
there is, as Napoleon said, out one step 
between the sublime and the ridiculous. 
Well, if I do (and this if is a grand pent" 
itre in my future history} outlive the cam- 
paign, 1 shall write two poems on the 
subject — one an epic, and the other a bur- 
lesque, in which none shall be spared, and 
myself least of all: indeed, you must al- 
low (continued Byron) that if 1 take liber- 
ties with my friends, I take still greater 
ones with myself; therefore they ought to 
bear with me, if only out of consideration 
for my impartiality. I am also determined 
to write a poem in praise of avarice, (said 
Byron,) as 1 think it a most ill-used and 
unjustly decried passion — mind, 1 do not 
call it a vice — and 1 hope to make it clear 
that a passion which enables us to conquer 
the appetites, or, at least, the indulgence 
of them; that triumphs over pride, vanity, 
and ostentation; that leads us to the prac- 
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tice of daily self-denial, temperance, so- 
briety, and a thousand other praiseworthy 
practices, ought not to be censured, more 
especially as all the sacrifices it commands 
are endured without any weak feeling of 
leference to others, though to others allthe 
reward of such sacrifices belongs.'* 

Byron laughed very much at the thought 
of this poem, aud the censures it would 
excite in England among the matter-of- 
fact, credulous claas of readers and writers. 
Poor Byron! how much more pains did he 
bestow to take oflT the gloss from his own 
Qualities, than others do to give theirs a 
false lustre! In his hatred and contempt 
of hypocrisy and cant, he outraj^ his own 
nature, and rendered more injustice to 
himself than even his enemies ever re- 
ceived at his hands. His confessions of 
errors were to be received with caution; 
for he exaggerated not only his misdeeds 
but his opinions; and, fond of tracing 
aprings of thought to their sources, he in- 
volved himself in doubts, to escape from 
which he boldly -attributed to himself mo- 
tives and feelings that had passed, but like 
ahadows, through his mind, and left unre- 
corded, mementos that might have re- 
deemed even more than the faults of which 
he accused himself. When the freedom 
with which Byron remarked on the errors 
of his friends draws down condemnation 
from his readers, let them reflect on the 
atill greater severity with which he treated 
his own, and let this mistaken and exag- 
gerated candor plead his excuse. 

*^U is odd, (said Byron) that I never 
could get on well in conversation with 
literary men: they always seemed to think 
themselves obliged to pay some neat and 
appropriate compliment to my last work, 
which I, as in duty bound, was compelled 
to respond to, and bepraise theirs. 'I'hey 
never appeared quite satisfied with my 
faint praise, and I was far from being satis- 
fied at having been forced to administer it; 
so mutual constraint ensued, each wonder- 
ing what was to come next, and wishing 
each other (at least i can answer for my- 
aell) at the devil. Now Scott, though a 
giant in literature, is unlike literary men; 
he neither expects complimenis nor pays 
them in conversation. There is a sin- 
cerity acd simplicity in his character and 
manner that stamp any commendation of 
his as truth, and any praise one might 
ofler him must fall short of his deserts; so 
that there is no gine in his society. There 
is nothing in him that gives the impret<»ion 
I have 80 often had of others, who seemed 
to say, * I praise you that you may do the 



same by me.* Moore is a delightful com- 
panion, (continued Byron;) gay without 
being boisterous, witty without effort, 
comic without coarseness, and sentimental 
without being lachrymose. He reminds 
one (continued Byron) of the fairy, who, 
whenever she spoke, let diamonds fall 
from her lips. My tiUa^tSie suppers with 
Moore are among the most agreeable im- 
pressions 1 retain of the hours passed in 
London: they are the redeeming lights in 
the gloomy picture; but they were, 

Lik« angel visiti, few and fkr between; 

for the great defect in my friend Tom is a 
sort of fidgety unsettledness that preventa 
his giving himself up, eon amore^ to any 
one friend, because he is apt to think he 
might be more happy with another: he has 
the organ of locomotiveness largely de- 
veloped, as a phrenologist would say, and 
would like to be at three places instead of 
one. 1 always felt, with Moore, the 
desire Johnson expressed, to be shut up in 
a postchaise, tHe^-Ule with a pleasant 
companion, to be quite sure of him. He 
must be delightful in a country-house, at 
a safe distance from any other inviting 
one, when one could have him really to 
oneself, and onjoy his conversation and 
his sin^ring, without the perpetual fear 
that he is expected i|t Lady This or Ladj 
That's, or the being reminded that he pro- 
mised to look in at Lansdowne House or 
Grosvenor Square. The wonder is, not 
^at he is rieherche^ but that he wastes 
himself on those who can so little appre- 
ciate him, though they value the idai his 
reputation gives to their stupid ioiriu. 
1 have known a dull man live on ^bon mot 
of Moore's for a week; and 1 once offered 
a wager of a considerable sum that the 
reciter was guiliiest of understanding its 
point, but could get no one to accept mj 
bet. 

** Are yon acquainted with the family of 
— 1 (asked Byron.) The commenda- 
tion formerly bestowed on the Sidney 
family might be reversed for them, as all 
the sons are virtuous, and all the daugh- 
ters brave. I once (continued he) said 
this with a grave face to a near relation 
of iheirft: who received it as a compliment, 
and told me 1 was very ^ood. 1 was in 
old times fond of mystifying, and paying 
equivocal compliments; but * was is not is* 
with me, as God knows, in any sense, for 
I am now cured of mystifying, as well as 
of many others of my mischievous pranks: 
whether I am a better man for my self-cor- 

27* 
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rectiori remains to be proved; I am quite I 
sure that 1 am not a more agreeable one. 
I have always had a strong love of mis- 
chief in my nature, (said Byron,) and this 
still conttnnes, though I do not very often 
give way to its dictates. It is this lurk- 
ing devil that prompts me to abuse people 
against whom i have not the least mali- 
cious feeling, and to praise some whose 
merits (if they have any) I am little ac- 
quainted with; but I do it in the mischiev- 
ous spirit of the moment to vex the per- 
son or persons with whom I am convers- 
ing. Is not this very childish 1 (continued 
Byron;) and, above all, for a poet, which 
people tell me I am! All 1 know is, that 
if 1 am, poets can be greater fools than 
other people. We of the craft— poets, I 
mean — resemble paper kites; we soar high 
into the air, but are held to earth by a 
cord, and our flight is restrained by a 
child — that child is self. We are bat 
grown children, having all their weakness, 
and only wanting their innocence; our 
thoughts soar, but the frailty of our natures 
brings them back to earth. What should 
we be without thoughts 1 (continued By- 
ron;) they are the bridges by which we 
Eass over time and space. And yet, per- 
aps, like troops flying before the enemy, 
we are often tempted to destroy the bridges 
we have passed, to save ourselves from 
pursuit. How often have I tried to shun 
thought ! but come, I must not get 
gloomy; my thoughts are almost always 
of the sombre hue* so that I ought not to 
be blamed (said he, laughing,) if I steal 
those of others, as I am aroused of doing; 
I caniiot have any more disagreeable ones 
than my own, at least as far as they con- 
cern myself. 

** In all the charges of plagiary brought 
against me in England, (said l3yron,) did 
you hear me accubed of stealing from Ma- 
dame de Stael the opening lines of my 
* Bride of Abydosl* She is supposed to 
have borrowed her lines from Schlegel, or 
to have stolen them from Goethe's * Wil- 
helm Meister;* so you see 1 am a third or 
fourth hand stealer of stolen goods. Do 
you know de StaePs linesl (continued By- 
ron;) for if I am a thief, she must be the 
plundered, as I don*t read German, and do 
French; yet 1 could almost swear that I 
never saw her verses when I wrote mine, 
Dor do 1 even now remember them. I 
think the first began with « Cette terre,* 
&c. &c. but the rest 1 forget; as you have 
a good memory, perhaps you would repeat 
them.** 
I did 80| and they are as follows: 



Cette terre, oAles myrtet fleariawnt, 

on l#rt nyoN« del cieoz tomtient aree ■UKNir, 

OA dee eone enclienteurfdene lee tire retenti«eat. 

Oil la plue douce nuit euooMe an plue beau Joor. 
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Well, (said Byron) I do not see any 
point of resemblance, except in the ose>f 
the two unfortunate words land and myr- 
tle, and for using these new and original 
words I am a plagiarist! To avoid such 
charges, I must invent a dictionary for my- 
sel f. Does not this charge prove the I iberal 
spirit of the hypercritics in Eoglandl If 
they knew how little I value their ohser* 
vatioos, or the opinions of those that tbej 
can influence, they would be perhaps mom 
spiteful, and certainly more careful in pro- 
ducing better proofs of their charges; the 
one of de StaePs I consider a triumphant 
refutation for me. 

** I oAen tliink (said Byron) that were I 
to return to England, I should be consider- 
ed, in certain circles, as having a iret mau' 
vaU ton^ for I have been so Ion? out of it 
that I have learned to say what 1 think, in- 
stead of saying only what, by the rules of 
convenience, people are permitted to think. 
For though England tolerates the liberty 
of the press, it is far from tolerating liberty 
of thought or of speech; and since the pro- 
gress of modern refinement, when delicacy 
of words is as remarkable as in delicacy of 
actions, a plain-speaking man is sure to 
get into a scrape. Nothing amuses me 
more than to see refinement venuM morals, 
and to know that people are shocked fiol 
at crimes, but their detection. The Spar- 
tan boy, who suffered the animal he had 
secured by theft to pray on his vitals, 
evinced not more constancy in concealing 
his suflTerinffs than do the English in sup- 
pressing all external symptoms of what 
they must feel, and on many occasions, 
when Nature makes herself felt through 
the expression of her feelings, would be 
considered almost as a crime. But 1 believe 
crime is a word banished from the voca- 
bulary of Aav/-/on, as the vices of the rich 
and great are called errors, and those of the 
poor and lowly only, crimes. 

•*Do you know 1 (asked Byron.) 

He i:» the king of prosers. 1 called him 
*' he of the thousand tales,* in humble imi- 
tation of Boccaccio, whom 1 styled * he of 
the hundred tales of love:*— -mais ktitui 

*s are not tales of love, or that begel 

love; they are horn of dulness, and inciting 
sleep, they produce the same effect on the 
senses that the monotonous sound of a w^ 
terfall never fails to have on mine. With 

one is afraid to speak, beeaoae what- 

ever is aaid is sore to bring forth a remi- 
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niscence, that as surely leads to iDtermina- 
ble recollections, 

Dull ma the dreams of him who twillf Tile beer. 



Thus, (continued Byron.) — — - is so ho- 
norable and well-intentioned a man that 
one can find nothing had to say of him, 
except that he is a hore; and as there is no 
law agrainst that class of offenders, one 
Bott bear with him. It is to be hoped, 
that, with all the modern improrements in 
nfinement, a mode will be discovered of 
getting rid of bores, for it is too bad that 
• poor wretch can be punished for stealing 
your pocket handkerchief or gloves, and 
that nopnnishmentcan be inflicted on those 
who steal your time, and with it your tem- 
per and patience, as well as the bright 
thoughts that mi^ht have entered into the 
mind, (like the Irishman who lost a fortune 
before he had got it,} but were frighted 
away by the bore. Nature certainly (said 
Byron) has not dealt charitably by -, 

for, independent of his being the king of 
prose>ii, he is the ugliest person possible, 
and when he talks, breathes not of Araby 
the blest: his heart is good, but the sto- 
mach is none of the best, judging from its 
exhalations. His united merits led me to 
attempt an epigram on them, which, 1 be- 
lieve, is as follows:— 



, who can dlecloee 



When converainf with — 

Which aullara tile moet— eyee, ears, or Ihe uoae? 

*'I repeated this epigram (continued 
Byron") to him as having been made on a 
mutual friend of ours, and he enjoyed it, 
as we all do some hit on a friend. 1 have 
known people who were incapable of say- 
lug the least unkind word against friends, 
and yet who listened with evident (though 
attempted to be suppressed) pleasure to 
the malicious jokes or witty sarcasms of 
others against them; a proof that, even in 
the best people, some taints of the ori^iial 
evil of our natures remain. You think I 
am wrong (continued Byron) in my esti- 
mste of human nature; you think 1 ana- 
lyse my own evil qualities and those of 
others too closely, and judge them too se- 
verely. I have need of self-examination 
to reconcile me to all the incongruities I 
discover, and to make me more lenient to 
foulis that my tongue cenaurea, but that 
my heart pardons, from the consciousness 
of its own weakness." 

We should all do well to reflect on the 
frailty of man, if it led os more readily to 
forgive hie faolts, and cherish hie ?irtuee; 



the one, alas! are inextirpable, but the 
others sre the victories gained over that 
most difllcult to be conquered of all assail- 
ants — self; to which victory, if we do not 
decree a triumph, we ought to grant an 
ovation, but, unhappily, the contemplation 
of human frailty is too apt to harden the 
heart, and ofiener creates disgust thaa 
humility. *' When we dwell on vices with 
mockery and bitterness, instead of pity, 
we may doubt the efficacy of our coiitem- 
plation; and tnis,** said I to Byron *' seems 
to me to bpyour case; for when I hearyour 
taunting reflections on the discoveries you 
make in poor, erring human nature; when 
you have explored and exposed every se- 
cret recess of the heart, you appear to me 
like a fallen angel, sneering at the sins of 
men, instead of a fellow man pitying them* 
This it is that makes me think you analyse 
too deeply; and I would at present lead you 
to reflect only on the good that still remains 
in the world — for be assured there is much 
good, as an antidote to the evil that you 
know of." 

Byron laughed, and said, ^* You certain- 
ly do not spare me; but you manage to 
wrap up your censures in an envelop almost 
complimentary, and that reconciles me to 
their bitterness, as children are induced to 
take physic by its being disguised in 
some sweet substance. The fallen angel 
is so much more agreeable than demon, as 
others hsve called me, that I am rather 
flattered than affronted; 1 ought, in return, 
to say something trh uimable to you, in 
which angelic at least might be introduced, 
but I will not, as 1 never can compliment 
those that I esteem. — But to return to self; 
—you know that 1 have been called not 
only a demon, but a French poet has ad- 
dressed me as ehantretfenfer^ which, 1 sup- 
pose, he thinks very flattering. I dare say 
his poem will be done into English by 
some Aitic resident, and, instead of a sing- 
er of hell, I shall be styled a helliah sing- 
er, and so go down to posterity." 

He laughed at his own pun, and said he 
felt half disposed to write a quizxing an- 
swer to the French poet, in which he 
should mystify him. 

** It is no wonder (said Byron) that I 
am considered a demon, when people have 
taken it into their heads that I am the hero 
of all my own tales in verse. They fancy 
one can only describe what has actually 
occurred to oneaelf, and forget the power 
that persons of any imagination possess of 
identifying themselves, for the time being, 
with the creations of their fancy. This is 
a peculiar diatioetion confened on me, for 
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I havA heard of no other poet who has been 
identified with his works. I saw the 
other day (said Byron) in one of the papers 
a fanciful simile about Moore^s writings 
and mine. It stated that Moore*s poems 
appeared as if they ought to be written 
with crcw-qnills, on rose^olored paper, 
stamped with Cnpids and flowers; and 
mine on asbestos, written by quills from 
the wing of an eagle: — you laugh, but I 
think this is a very sublime comparison — 
at least, so far as I am concerned— it quite 
consoles me for ' chantre d*enfer.' By the 
by, the French poet is neither a philoso- 
pher nor a logician: as he dubs me by this 
title merely because I doubt that there is 
an mftr — ergo, I cannot be styled the cAon- 
irt of a place of which I doubt the exist- 
ence. I dislike French yerse so much 

Said Byron) that I have not read more 
an a few lines of the one in which I am 
dragged into public yiew. He calls me, 
(said Byron) * Esprit myst^rienx, mortel, 
ange ou (len>on;* which 1 call very uncivil, 
for a well-bred Frenchman, and moreover 
one of the craft: 1 wish he would let me 
and my works alone, for I am sure 1 do 
not trouble him or his, and should not 
know that he existed, except from his no- 
tice of me which some good-natured friend 
has sent me. There are some things in 
the world, of which, like gnats, we are 
only reminded of the existence by their 
■tinging us; this was his position with me.*' 
Had Byron read the whole of the poem 
addressed to him by M. de Lamartine, he 
would have been more flattered than oflTend- 
ed by it, as it is not only full of beauty, 
but the admiration for the genius of the 
English poet, which pervades every senti- 
ment of the ode, is so profound, that the 
epithet which offended the morbid sensi- 
tiveness of Byron would have been readily 
pardonefl. M. de Lamartine is perhaps the 
only French poet who could have so just- 
ly appreciated, and gracefully eulogised, 
our wayward child of genius; and having 
Written so successfully himself, his praise 
is more valuable. His '' Meditations** pos- 
sess a depth of feeling which, tenipered by 
m strong religions sentiment that makes the 
Christian rise superior to the philosopher, 
bears the impress of a true poetic&l tem- 
perament, which could not fail to sympa- 
thise with all the feelings^ however he 
night (liflfer from the reasonings of Byron. 
"Were the works of the French poet better 
known to the English bard he could not, 
with even all his dislike to French poetry, 
have refused his approbation to- the wri- 
tings of M. ds Lamartine. 



Talking of solitude— *• It has bat one 
disadvantage (said Byron,) bat that is a 
serious one— it is apt to give one too high 
an opinion of oneself. In the world we 
are sure to be often reminded of every 
known or supposed defect we may have: 
hence we can rarely, unless possessed of 
an inordinate share of vanity, form a very 
exalted opinion of ourselves, and, in soct« 
ety, wo be to him who lets it be known 
that bethinks morehighly of himself thaa 
of his neighbors, as this is a crime that 
arms every one against him. This was 
the rock on which Napoleon foundered; be 
had so ofien wounded the amour miprt of 
others, that they were glad to nari hiia 
from the eminence that made him appear 
a giant and those around liim pigmies. If 
a man or woman has any striking superi- 
ortty, some great defect or weakness must 
be discovered to counterbalance it, that 
their contemporaries may console them* 
selves for their envy, by saying, * Well, 
if I have not the genius of Mr. This, or 
the beauty or talent of Mrs. That, I have 
not the violent temper of the one, or the 
overweening vanity of the other.' But, to 
return to solitude, (said Byron,) it is the 
only fooi*s paradise on earth: there we 
have no one to remind us of our faults, or 
by whom we can be humiliated by compa* 
risons! Our evil passions sleep, because 
they are not excited; our productions ap- 
pear sublime, because we have no kind 
and judicious friend to hint at their de* 
fects, and to point out faults of style and 
imagery where we had thought ourselvea 
most luminous: these are the advantages 
of solitude, and those who have once 
tasted them, can never re-turn to the busy 
world again with any aest for its feverish 
enjoyments. In the world (said Byron) 
I am always irritable and violent; the 
very noise of the streets of a populous city 
affect my nerves: I seemed in a London 
lioaae * cabined, cribbed, confined, and felt 
like a tiger in too small a cage:' apropos 
of tigers, did you ever observe that aU 
people in a violent rage, walk up and 
down the place they are in, as wild beasts 
do in their densi I have particularly re- 
marked this, (continued he,) and it proved 
to me, what 1 never doubled, that we have 
much of the animal and the ferocious in 
our natures, which, 1 am convinced, is in- 
creased by an over-indulflrence of our car* 
nivorous propensities. It has been said 
that, to enjoy solitude, a man must be sa- 
periatively good or bad: I deny this, be- 
cause there are no superlatives in man- 
all are oomparatiye or relative; but, had I 
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no other reason to deny it, my own expe- 
rience would furnieh me with one. God 
knows I never flattered myself with the 
idea of being superlatifely good, as no 
one better knows his faults than 1 do mine; 
but, at the same time, I am as unwilling 
to beliefe that I am superlatirely bad, yet 
I enjoy solitude more than I ever enjoyed 
society, even in my most youthful days.*' 
I told Byron, that I expected he would 
006 day give the world a collection of use- 
ful aphorisms, drawn from personal expe- 
rience. He laughed and said—** Perhaps 
I may; those are best suited to advise 
others who have missed the road them- 
selves, and this has been my case. I have 
found friends false— acquaintances mali- 
cious—relations indifferent — and nearer 
and dearer connections perfidious. Per- 
haps much, if not all this, has been 
caused by my own waywardness; but 
that has not prevented my feeling it 
keenly. It has made me look on friends 
as partakers of prosperity — censurers in 
adversity— and absentees m disUess; and 
has forced me to view acquaintances 
merely as persons who think themselves 
justified in courting or cutting one, as best 
•nits them. But relations I regard only 
at people privileged to tell disagreeable 
trnibs, and to accept weighty obligations, 
as matters of course. You have now 
(continued Byron) my unsophisticated 
opinion of friends, acquaintances, and rela- 
tions; of course there are always excep- 
tions, but they are rare, and exceptions oo 
not make the rule. All that I have said 
are but reiterated truisms that all admit to 
be just, but that few, if any, act upon; 
they are like the death-bell that we hear 
toll for others, without thinking that it 
must soon toll for us; wa know that others 
have been deceived, but we believe that 
we are either too clever, or too /boeaMc, to 
meet the same fate: we see our friends 
drop daily around os, many of them 
younger and healthier than ourselves, 
yet we think that we shall live to be old, 
as if we possessed some stronger hold on 
life than ihose who have gone before os. 
Alas! life is but a dream from which we 
are only awakened by death. All else is 
illusion; changing as we change, and each 
cheating us in turn, until death withdraws 
the veil, and shows us the dread reality. 
It is strange (said Byron,) that feeling, as 
most people do, life a burthen, we should 
still cling to it with snch pertinacity. 
This is another proof of animal feeling; 
for if the divine spirit that is supposed to 



animate ns mastered the antmal nature, 
should we not rejoice at laying down the 
load that has so long ofipressed os, and 
beneath which we have groaned for years, 
to seek a purer, brighter existence! Who 
ever reached the age of twenty-five (con- 
tinued Byron) without feeling the tauiium 
vitm which poisons the little'' enjoyment 
that we are allowed to tastel We begin 
life with the hope of attaining happiness; 
soon discovering that to be unattainable, 
we seek pleasure as a poor substitute; but 
even this eludes our ^rasp, and we end by 
desiring repose, which death alone can 
give." 

I told Byron that the grreater part of our 
chagrrins arose from disappointed hopes; 
that, in our pride and weakness, we con- 
sider happiness as our birthright, and re* 
ceived infliction as an injustice; whereas 
the latter was the inevitable lot of man, 
and the other but Xh^ ignU f<Uu%i$ that be- 
guiles the dreary path of life, and sparkles 
but to deceive. I added that while peace 
of mind was left us, we could not be called 
miserable. This greatest of all earthly 
consolations depends on ourselves; whereas 
for happiness we rely on others; but, aa 
the first is lasting, and the second fleeting, 
we ought to cultivate that of which naught 
but our own actions can deprive oa, and 
enjoy the other as we do a nne autnmnal 
day, that we prize the more because we 
know it will soon be followed by winter. 

'* Your philosophy is really admirable 
(said Bvron) if it were possible to follow 
it; but I suspect that you are among the 
number of those who preach it the most, 
and practise it the least, for you have tos 
much feeling to have more than a theoret- 
ical knowledge of it. For example, how 
would yon bear the ingratitude and es- 
trangement of friends— of those in whom 
you had garnered op your hearti I sus- 
pect that, in such a case, feeling would 
beat philosophy out of the field; for I have 
ever found that philoaophy, like experience 
never eomes till one has ceased to require 
its services. 1 have,** (continued Byron) 
*^ experienced ingiatitude and estrange- 
ment from friends; and this, more tliao 
all else, has destroye<l my confidence in 
human nature. It is thus from individual 
cases that we are so apt to generalise. A 
few persons on whom we nave lavished 
our friendship, without ever examining if 
they had the qualities requisite to justify 
such a preference, are found to be ungrate* 
ful, and unworthy, and instead of blaming 
our own want of perception in the persona 
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•o unwisely chosen, we cry oat s^inst 
poor humnn nature: one or two examples 
of ingrratitude and selfishness prejudice us 
•gainst the the world; but six times the 
number of examples of goodness and sin- 
oerity fail to reconcile us to it— so much 
more susceptible are we of evil impres- 
sions than of ffood. Have you not ob- 
senred (said tfyron) how much more 
prone people are to remember injuries than 
oenefitsl The most essential services are 
toon forgotten; but some triflingr and often 
unintentional offence is rarely pardoned, 
and never effaced from the memory. All 
this proves that we have a strong and de- 
cided predisposition to evil; the tendencies 
and consequences of which we may con- 
ceal, but cannot eradicate. I think ill of 
the world, (continued Byron,) but 1 do not 
at some cynics assert, believe it to be com- 
posed of knaves and fools. No, I con- 
aider that it is, for the most part, peopled 
by those who have not talents sufficient to 
be the first, and yet have one degree too 
much to be the second.** 

Byron's bad opinion of mankind is not, 
I am convinced, genuine; and it certainly 
does not operate on his actions, as his first 
impulses are always good, and his heart 
is lEind and charitable. His ^ood deeds 
are never the result of reflection, as the 
heart acts before the head has had time 
to reason. This cynical habit of decrying 
human nature is one of the many little af- 
fectations to which he often descends; and 
this impression has become so fixed in my 
mind, that I have been vexed with myself 
for attempting to refute opinions of his, 
which, on reflection, I was convinced were 
not his real sentiments, but uttered either 
from a foolish wish of display, or from a 

Spirit of contradiction, which much in- 
uences his conversation. 1 have heard 
him assert opinions one day, and {iiaintain 
the most opposite, with equal warmth the 
day after: this arises not so much from in- 
sincerity, as from being wholly governed 
by the feeling of the moment: he has no 
fixed principle of conduct or of thought, 
and the want of it leads him into errors 
and inconsistencies, from which he is only 
rescued by a. natural goodness of heart, 
that redeems, in some degree, what it can- 
not prevent. Violence of temper tempts 
him into expressions that might induce 
people to believe him vindictive and ran- 
corous; he exaggerates all his feelings 
when he gives utterance to them; and here 
theimat^inatiun, that has led to his triumph 
in poetry, operates less happily, by tfiving 
a stronger shade to bis sentiments and ex- 



pressions. When he writes or speaks at 
such moments, the force of his language 
imposes a belief that the feeling which 
gives birth to it mast be fixed in his mind; 
but see him in a few hours after, and not 
only no trace of this angry excitement re- 
mains, but, if recurred to by another, he 
smiles at his own exaggerated warmth of 
expression, and proves, in a thousand 
ways, that the temper only is responsible 
for his defects, and not the heart. 

** I think it is Diderot (said Byron) who 
says that, to describe woman one ought to 
dip one*s pen in the rainbow; and, instead 
of sand, use the dust from the wings of 
butterflies to dry the paper* This is aoon- 
eetlo worthy of a Frenchman; and, though 
meant as complimentary, is really by no 
means so to your sex. To describe woman, 
the pen shoald be dipped, not in the rain- 
bow, but in the heart of man, ere mure than 
eighteen summers have passed over his 
head; and, to dry the paper, I would al- 
low only the sfg[hs of adolescence. Wo- 
men are best understood by men whose 
feelings have not been hardened by a con- 
tact with the world, and who believe in 
▼irtue because they are unacquainted with 
vice. A knowledge of vice will, as far as 
I can judge by experience, invariably pro- 
duce disgust, as I believe, with my favor- 
ite poet, that— 

Vfee if a moniter of such hideons mien, 
Tbal, to he liated, needs but to he seen. 

But he who has known it can never truly de- 
scribe woman as she ought to be described; 
and, therefore, a public knowledge of the 
world unfits a man for the task. When I 
attempted to describe Haidee and Zuleika, 
i endeavored to forget all that friction with 
the world had taught me; and if I at all 
succeeded, it was because i was, and am, 
penetrated with the conviction that women 
only know evil frow having experienced it 
through men; whereas men have no cri- 
terion to judge ot purity or goodness but 
woman. Some portion of this parity and 
goodness always adheres to woman, (con- 
tinued Byron,) even though she may lapse 
from virtue; she makes a willing sacrifice 
of herself on the altar of affection, and 
thinks only of him for whom it is made: 
while rnen think of themselves alone, and 
regard the woman but as an object that ad- 
ministers to their selfish gratification, and 
who, when she ceases to have this power, 
is thought of no more, save as an obstruc- 
tion in their path. You look ioLredulous, 
(said Byron;) but i have said what! think, 
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thoa^h not all that I think, as I have a 
much higher opinion of voor sex than I 
haye even now expressed/' 

This would be most gratifying could 1 
be sure that, to-morrow or next day, some 
•weeping sarcasm against my sex may 
not escape from the lips that have now 

firaised them, and that my credulity, in be- 
ievingr the praise, may not be quoted as 
an additional proof of their weakness. This 
instability of opinion, or expression of opi- 
nion, of Byron, destroys all confidence in 
him, and precludes the possibility of those, 
who livo much in his society, feeling that 
sentiment of confiding security in him, 
without which a real regard cannot sub- 
sist. It has always appeared a strange 
anomaly to me, that Byron, who possesses 
•uch acuteness in discerninff the foibles 
mnd defects of others, should have so little 

Sower either in conquerin^^ or concealirig 
is own, that they are evident even to a 
superficial observer; it is also extraordinary 
that the knowledge of human nature, which 
enables him to discover at a glance such 
defects, should not dictate the wisdom of 
concealing his discoveries, at least from 
those in whom he has made them; but in 
this he betrays a total want of tact, and 
must oAen send away his associates dis- 
satisfied with themselves, and still more so 
with him, if they happen to possess dis- 
crimination or susceptibility. 

'* To let a person see that yon have dis- 
covered his faults, is to make him an ene- 
my for life,'* (says Byron;) and yet this 
he does continually: he says, '*tbat the 
only truths a friend will tell you, are your 
faults; and the only thing he will give you, 
is advice." Byron's afifected display of 
knowledge of the world deprives him of 
commiseration for being its dupe, while 
bis practical inexperience renders him so 
perpetually. He is at war with the actual 
state of things, yet admits that all that he 
now complains of has existed for centu- 
ries; and that those who have taken up 
•rms against the world have found few 
applauders, and still fewer followers. His 
phtlosophy is more theoretical than prac- 
tical, and must so continue* as long as 
passion and feeling have more influence 
over him than reflection and reason. By- 
ron afifects to be unfeelin?, while he is a 
victim to sensibility ; and to he reason- 
able, while he is governed by imagination 
only; and so meets with no sympathy from 
either the advocates of sensibility or rea- 
son, and consequently condemns both. ^* It 
is fortunate for those (said Byron) whose 
near coooections are good and estimable; 



independently of varions other adyan* 
tages that are derived from it, perhaps the 
greatest of all are the impressions made 
on our minds in early youth by witness- 
ing goodness, impressions which have 
such weijght in deciding our future opi- 
nions. Ii we witness evil qualities in com- 
mon acquaintances, the effect is slight, in 
comparison with that made by discoverin|^ 
them in those united to us by the ties of 
consanguinity; this last disgusts us with 
human nature, and renders us doubtful of 
goodness, a progressive step made in mis- 
anthrophv, the most fearful disease that 
can attack the mind. My first and earliest 
impressions were melancholy— my poor 
mother gave them; but to my sister, who« 
incapable of wrong herself, suspected no 
wrong in others, I owe the little good of 
which I can boast; and had I earlier 
known her, it might have influenced my 
destiny. Augusta has great 6trenj|th of 
mind, which is displayed net only in her 
own conduct, but to support the weak and 
infirm of purpose. To me she was, in 
the hour of need, aa a tower of strength. 
Her afiection was my last rallying pointy 
and is now the only bright spot that the 
horizon of England offers to my view* 
Augusta knew all my weaknesses, but she 
had love enough to bear with them. I 
value not the filse sentiment of aflTectioa 
that adheres to one while we believe him 
faultless; not to love him would then he 
difficult: but give me the love that, with 
perception to view the errors, has sufficient 
force to pardon them — who can Move the 
offender, yet detest the offence;' and this 
my sister had. She has given me socb 
good advice, and yet, finding me incapa- 
ble of following it, loved aod pitied me oat 
the more, because I was erring. This is 
true affection, and, above all, true Chris- 
tian feeling; but how rarely is it to be 
met with in England ! where amour pro» 
pre prompts people to show their superior- 
ity by giving advice; and a meiange of 
selfishness and wounded vanity engages 
them to resent its not being followed; 
which they do by not only leaving off the 
adviaed^ but by injuring him by eveij 
means in their power. Depend oa it* 
(continued Byron,) the English are the 
most perfidious friends and unkind rela- 
tions that the civilised world can produce; 
and if yon have had the misfortune to lay 
them under weighty obligations, you may 
look for all the injuries that they can io- 
flict, as they are anxious to avenge them- 
selves for all the humiliations they suflbr 
when they accept &vors* Tbej are proad^ 
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but have not sufficient pride to refase ser- 
Tices that are necessary to their comfort, 
and have too much false pride to be grate- 
ful. They may pardon a refusal to assist 
them, but they never can forgive a gene- 
rosity which) as they are seldom capable of 
practising or appreciating, overpowers and 
tiumiliates them. With this opinion of 
the English, (continued Byron,) which 
has not been lightly formed, you may ima- 
gine how truly I must value ray sister, 
who is so totally opposed to them. She 
is tenacious of accepting obligations, even 
from the nearest relations; but, having ac- 
cepted, is incapable of aught approaching 

to ingratitude. Poor Lady had just 

•uch a sister as mine, who, faultless her- 
self, could pardon and weep over the er- 
rors of one less pure, and almost redeem 
them by her own excellence. Had Lady 

*s sister or mine, (continued Byron) 

been less good and irreproachable, they 
could not have afforded to be so forbear- 
ing; but, being unsullied, they could show 
mercy without fear of drawing attention 
10 their own misdemeanors.'* 

Byron talked to-day of Campbell the 
poet; said that he was a warm-hearted and 
iionest man; praised his works, and quo- 
ted some passages from the ** Pleasures 
of Hope,* which he said WdS a poem fnll 
of beauties. ** 1 differ, however, (said 
Byron,) with my friend Campbell on some 
points. Do you remember the passage-— 

But mark the wretch wboM wanderingt never 

knew 
The world*! ref ard, that lootbet, though half an- 

truel 
Hit errini heart the laih of torrow bore, 
But fuund not pity when it erred no more. 

This, he said, was so far a true picture, 
those who once erred being supposed to 
err always— a charitable, but false, suppo- 
sition, that the English are prone to act 
upon. *^ But, (added Byron) I am not 
prepared to admit, that a man, under such 
circumstances as those so poetically de- 
Bcribed by Campbell, could feel hope; and, 
judging by my own feelings, 1 should 
think that there would be more of envy 
than of hope in the poor man*s mind, 
when he leaned on the gate, and looked at 
* the blossom*d bean-field, and the sloping 
green.* Campbell was, however, right in 
representing it otherwise (continued By- 
ron). We nave all, God knows, occasion 
for hope to enable us to support the thou- 
sand vexations of this dreary existence; 
and he who leads us to believe in this oni- 
Tersal panacea, in vrhieh^ par parmtheie^ I 
bave little fiaitb, rendere a service to ha- 



manity. CampbelPs * Lochiel ' and * Ma- 
riners* are admirable spirit-stirring pro- 
ductions (said Byron); his 'Gertrude of 
Wyoming* is beautiful; and some of the 
episodes in his * Pleasures of Hope* pleas- 
ed me so much, that 1 know them by 
heart. By the by (continued he) we must 
be indebted to Ireland for this mode of ex- 
pressing the knowing any thing by rote, 
and it is at once to true and poetical, that I 
always use it. We certainly remember 
best those passages, as well as eventSt 
that interest us most, or touch the hearty 
which must have given birth to the phrase 
— 'know by heart.* The 'Pleasures of 
Memory* is a very beautiful poem (said 
Byron), harmonious, finished, and chaste; 
it contains not a single meretricious or- 
nament. If Rogers has not fixed him- 
self in the higher fields of Parnassus, he 
has, at least, cultivated a very pretty flow- 
er-garden at its base. Is not this (contin- 
ued Byron) a poetical image worthy of a 
converaaziont at Lydia White*s! But, 
jesting apart, for one ought to be serioue 
m talking of so serious a subject as the 
pleasures of memory, which, God knowty 
never offered any pleasures to me, (mind, 
I mean memory, and not the poem,) it real- 
ly always did remind me of a flower-gar- 
den, so filled with sweets, so trim, so or- 
derly. You, I am sore, know the power- 
ful poem written in a blank leaf of the 
'Pleasures of Memory,* by an unknown 
authorl He has taken my view of the 
subject, and I envy him for expressing all 
that I felt; but did not, could not, express 
as he has done. This wilderness of triste 
thoughts offered a curious contrast to the 
kortus aieeus of pretty flowers tliat follow- 
ed it, (said Byron) and marks the differ- 
ence between inspiration and versification. 
" Having compared Rogers*8 poem to a 
flower garden,** continued Byron, **to 
what sh'dll I compare Moore*sf— to the 
Valley of Diamonds, where all is brilliant 
and attractive, but where one is so dauled 
by the sparkling on every side that one 
knows not where to fix, each gem beauti- 
fulsin itself but overpowering to the eye 
(rem their quantity. Or, to descend to t 
more homely comparison, though really,'* 
continued Byron, " so brilliant a subject 
hardly admits of any thing homely, 
Moore*s poems (with the exception of the 
Melodies) resemble the fields in Italy, 
covered by such myriads of fire-flies shin- 
ing and glittering around, that if one at- 
tempts to sieze one, another still mote 
brilliant attracts, and one is bewildered 
from too macb brightoeM* I remember 
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leadindf somewbere,*' eaid Byron, ** a eon- 
teiio of deeigrnstinflr differeut living poets, 
by the cape Apollo ^ives them to drink 
ODt of. Wooaeworth is made to drink 
from a wooden bowl, and my melancholy 
■elf from a akoll, chased with gold. 
Now, 1 would add the following cups:^ 
To Moore, I would give a cap formed 
like the lotus flower, and set in brilliants; 
to Crabbe a scooped pumpkin; to Rogers, 
an antique vase, formed of agate; and to 
Colman, a champagne-glass, as descrip- 
tive of their different styles. I dare say 
none of them would be satisfied with the 
appropriation; but who ever is satisfied 
with any thing in the shape of criticismi 
tod least of all poets." 
. Talking of Shakspeare, Byron said, 
that he owed one half of his popularity to 
bis low origin, which, like charity, coyer- 
eth a multitude of sins with the multitude, 
and the other half, to the remoteness of 
the time at which he wrote from our own 
days. All his Tulgarisms,*' continued 
Byron, ** are attributed to the eircumstan- 
•es of his birth and breeding deprifing 
liim of a good education; hence they are 
to be excused, and the obscurities with 
which his works abound are all easily ex- 
plained away by the simple statement, 
4iat he wrote aboye two hundred years 
ago, and that the terms then in familiar 
use are now become obsolete. With two 
such good excuses, as want of education, 
and haying written aboye two hundred 
years before our time, any writer may pass 
muster; and when to these is added the 
being a sturdy bind of low de^e, which 
to three parts of the community in Eng- 
land has a peculiar attraction, one oeasea 
to wonder at his supposed popularity; I 
say supposed, for who goes to see bis 
plays, and who, except country parsons, 
or mouthing, stage-struck, theatrical ama- 
teurs, read themV 1 told Byron what 
leally was, and is, my impression, that he 
was not sincere in his depreciation of our 
Inmortal bard; and I added that I prefer- 
led belieying him insincere, than incapa- 
ble of judging works, which his own 
writings proyed he must, more than most 
other men, feel the beauties of. He 
laughed, and replied, ^* That the compli- 
ment 1 paid to his writings was so entire- 
ly at the expense of his sincerity, that he 
bad no cause to be flattered; but that, 
knowing I was one of those that worship- 
ped Shakspeare, he forgaye me, and would 
only bargain that I made equal allowance 
for his worship of Pope.'^ I obsenred, 
^lliat any eompariaon between the two 
Vol. II.— S8 



was as absurd as comparing some magni« 
ficent feudal castle, surrounded by monn* 
tains and forests, with foaming cataracts, 
and boundless lakes, to the pretty yilla of 
Pope, with its sheen lawn, artificial grotto, 
stunted trees, and trim exotics.** He said 
that my simile was more ingenious than 
just, and hoped that I was prepared to 
admit that Pope was the grreatest of all 
modern poets, and a philosopher as well 
as a poet. I made my peace by express- 
ing my sincere admiration of Pope, but 
begflred to be understood as refusing to 
admit any comparison between him and 
Shakspeare; and so the subject ended. 
Byron is so prone to talk for effect, and to 
assert what ne does not belieye, that one 
must be cautious in giying implicit ere* 
dence to his opinions. Mv conyiction is, 
that, in spite of his declarations to the 
contrary, he admires Shakspeare as mucb 
as most of his countrymen do; but that, 
unlike the generality of them, he sees the 
blemishes that the freedom of the times 
in which the great poet liyed led him to 
indulge in his writings, in a stronger point 
of yiew; and takes pleasure in comment- 
ing on them with seyerity, as a means of 
wounding the yanity of the English. I 
haye rarely met with a person more con- 
yersant with the works of Shakspeare than 
was Byron. I haye heard him auote pas- 
sages from them repeatedly; and in a tone 
that marked how well he appreciated their 
beauty which certainly lost nothing in hia 
deliyery of them, as few possessed a more 
harmonious yoice or a more eleffant pronun- 
ciation than did Byron. Could there be 
a less equivocal proof of his admiration of 
our immortal bard than ttie tenacity with 
which his memory retained the finest pas- 
sages of all his worksl When I made 
this obseryation to him he smiled, and 
affected to boast that his memory waa so 
retentiye that it equally retained all that 
he read; but as I had oeen many prooft 
of the contrary, I perseyered in aiOlrmlng 
what I haye neyer ceased to belieye, that* 
in despite of his professions to the reyerse« 
Byron was in bis heart a warm admirer 
of Shakspeare. 

Byron takes a peculiar pleasore in op. 
posing himself to popular opinion on all 
points; he wishes to be thooffht as dis- 
senting from the multitude, and this affeo- 
tation IS the secret source of many of the 
incongruities he expresses. One cannot 
help lamenting that so- great a genius 
should be sullied by this weakness; but 
he has so many redeeming points that we 
ffluat pardon what wa eannot overlook, and 
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attribote tbis error to the imperfectibility 
of haman nature. Once thoroughly ac- 
quainted with his peculiarities, much that 
appeared incomprehensible is explained, 
•nd one knows when to limit belief to as- 
sertions that are not always worthy of 
commandinfif it, because uttered from the 
caprice of the moment. He declares that 
such is his bad opinion of the taste and feel- 
ings of the English, that he should form a 
bad opinion of any work that they admired, 
or any person that they praised^ and that 
their aamiration of his own works has 
rather confirmed than soAened his bad 
opinion of them. '* It was the exaggerated 
praises of the people in England,** said 
he, *' that indisposed me to the Duke of 
Wellington. 1 know that the same herd, 
who were trying to make an idol of him, 
would, on any reverse, or change of 
opinions, hurl him from the pedestal to 
which they had raised him, and lay their 
idol in the dust. 1 remember,** continued 
Byron, ** enraging some of his Grace*s 
worshippers, after the battle of Waterloo, 
by quoting the lines from Ariosto; — 

Fik il vincer wmpre mai laudadil com, 
Vincaii d per fortuna d per iogregno, 

in answer to their appeal to me, if he was 
not the greatest general that ever existed.** 

I told Byron that his quotation was in- 
sidious* but that the Duke had gained too 
many Tictories to admit the possibility of 
any of them being achieved more by chance 
than ability; and that, like his attacks on 
Shakspeare, he was not sincere in dispa- 
raging Wellington, as I was sure he must 
Ctt fmd be as proud of him as all other 
Englishmen are. '* What!*' said Byron, 
** could a Whig be proud of Wellington! 
would this be consistent?** 

The whole of fiyroD*s manner, and his 
countenance on this and other occasions, 
when the name of the Duke of Wellington 
has been mentioned, conveyed the impres- 
sion, that he had not been dt bonne foi in 
his censures on him. Byron's words and 
feelings are so often opposed, and both so 
eompletely depend on the humor of the 
moment, that those who know him well 
could never attach much confidence to the 
stability of his sentiments, or the force of 
his expressions; nor could they feel sur- 
prised, or angry, at hearing that he had 
■poken unkindiv of some tor whom he 
really felt friendship. This habit of cen- 
iuring is his ruling passion, and he is now 
too old to correct it. 

**I have been amused,** said Byron, 
**in TsadiDf *Let EMiit de Montaigne,* 



to find how severe he is on the sentiment 
of tristesse: we are always severe on that 
particular passion to which we are not ad- 
dicted, and the French are exempt from 
this. Montaigne says that the Italiana 
were right in translating their word tris- 
tezza, which means tristesse, into malig- 
nite; and this.** •continued Byron, *' ex- 
plains my mechancet^, for that I am 
subject to tristesse cannot be doubted; and 
if that means, as Le Sieur de Montaigne 
states, la maligniti, this is the secret of all 
my evil doings, or evil imaginings, and 
probably is also the source of my inspira- 
tion.** This idea appeared to amuse him 
very much, and he dwelt on it with appa- 
rent satisfaction, saying that it absolved 
him from a load of responsibility, as he con- 
sidered himself, according to this, as no 
more accountable for the satires he might 
write or speak, than for his personal de- 
formity. Nature, he said, had to answer 
for malignite as well as for deformity; she 
gave both, and the unfortunate persons on 
whom she bestowed them were not to be 
blamed for their effects. Byron said, that 
Montaigne was one of the French writers 
that amused him the most, as, independent- 
ly of the quaintness with which he made 
his observations, a perusal of his works 
was like a repetition at school, they robbed 
up the reader*s classical knowledge. He 
added, that ** Burton*s Anatomy of Melan- 
choly** was also excellent, from the (juan- 
tity of desultory information it contained, 
and was a mine of knowledge that, thonffh 
much worked, was inexhaustible. I told 
him that he seemed to think more highly 
of Montaigne than did some of his own 
countrymen; for that when Le Cardinal da 
Perron ** appeloit les Rssais de Montaigue 
le breviaire des honnetes gens; le celebre 
Huet, eveque d*Avranhce, lea disoit celui 
des honnetes paresseux et des ignorans, 
qui veulent s*enfariner de ouelque teinture 
des lettres** — Byron said that the critique 
was severe, but just; for that Montai^pe 
was the greatest plagiarist that ever exiat- 
ed, and certainly had turned his reading to 
the most account. '^But,*' said Byron^ 
** who is the author that is not, intention- 
ally or unintentionally, a plagiarist! Many 
more, I am persuaded, are the latter than 
the former; tor if one has read much, it it 
difiicalt, if not impossible, to avoid adopt- 
ing, not only the tnoughts, but the expres- 
sions of others, whicb, after they have 
been some time stored in oar minds, appear 
to us to come forth ready formed, like 
Minerva from the brain of Jupiter, and we 
fancy them oor own progony, bstaad of 
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being those of idoption: I met lately a 
passage in a French book,**contiaaed By- 
ron, ^* that states, apropos of plagiaries, 
that it was from the preface to the works 
of Montaigne, by Mademoiselle de Goar- 
nay, his adopted daughter, that Pascal 
stole his image of the DiTinity: — * C'est 
nn cercle, dout la eirconference est par- 
toot, et le centre nulle part.* So you see 
Ibat even the saintly Pascal could steal as 
well as another, and wis probably uncon- 
scious of the theft. 

** To be perfectly original,** conttooed 
Byron, '* one should think much and read 
little; and this is impossible, as one must 
have read much before one learns to think; 
for I have no faith in innate ideas, what- 
ever I may have of innate predispositions. 
But after one has laid in a tolerable stock 
of materials for thinking, 1 should think 
the best plan would be to give the mind 
time to oigest it, and then turn it all well 
over by thooffht and reflection, bj which 
we make the knowledge acquired our 
own; and on this foundation we may let 
our originality (if we have any) build a 
superstructure, and if not, it supplies our 
want of it, to a certain degree. I am ac- 
cused of plagiarism,** continued Byron, 
** as 1 see by the newspapers. If I am 
guilty, I have many partners in the crime; 
for I assure you 1 scarcely know a living 
author who might not have a similar 
charge brought against him, and whose 
thoughts I have not occasionally found in 
the works of others; so that this con- 
soles me. 

** The book you lent me. Dr. Richard- 
son*s * Travels along the Meditterra- 
nean,* *' said Byron, " is an excellent 
work. It abounds in information, sensibly 
and unaffectedly conveyed, and even with- 
out Lord B*s praises of the author, would 
have led ,me to conclude that he was an en- 
lightened, sensible, and tl^roughly good 
man. He is always in earnest,*' continued 
Byron, ** and never writes for effect: his 
language is well chosen and correct; and 
his religious views unaffected and sincere 
without bigotry. He is just the sort of 
man 1 should like to have with me for 
Greece— -clever, both as a man and a phy- 
sician; for I require both^-one for my mind, 
and the other for my body, which is a lit- 
tle the worse for wear, from the bad usage 
of the troublesome tenant that has inhabi- 
ted it, God help me! 

** It is strange,'* said Byron, ** how sel- 
dom one meets with clever, sensible men 
in the professions of divinity or physic! 
and yet they are precisely the professions 



that most peculiarly demand intelligenee 
and ability — and to Keep the soul and body 
in good health requires no ordinary tap 
lents. I have, I confess, as little faith in 
medicine as Napoleon had. 1 think it has 
many remedies, but few specifics. I do 
not know if we arrived at the same conclov 
sion by the same roail. Mine has been 
drawn from observing that the medical 
men who fell in my way were, in general* 
so deficient in ability, that even had the 
science of medicine been fifty times more 
simplified than it ever will be in our time* 
they had not intelligence enough to com- 
prehend or reduce it to practice, which has 
given me a much greater dread of reme- 
dies than diseases. Medical men do not 
sufficiently attend to idiosyncracy,*' con- 
tinued Byron, *' on which so much de- 
pends, and often hurry to the grave one 
patient by a treatment that has succeeded 
with another. The moment they ascertain a 
disease to be the same as one they have 
known, they conclade the same remedies 
that cured the first most remove the second, 
not making allowance for the peculiarities 
of temperament, habits, and disposition; 
which last has a great influence in mala- 
dies. All that I have seen of physicians has 
given me a dread of them, which dread 
will continue until I have met a doctor like 
your friend Richardson, Who proves him- 
self to be a sensible and intelligent man. 
I maintain,'* continued Byron, ** that more 
than half our maladies are produced by 
accustoming ourselves to more sustenance 
than is required for the support of nature. 
We put too much oil into the lamp, and 
it blazes and boms out; but if we only 
put enough to feed the flame, it bums 
brightly and steadily. We liave, God 
knows, sufficient alloy in our compositions* 
without reducing them still nearer to the 
bmte by overfeeding. I think that one of 
the reasons why women are in general so 
much better than men— for I do think 
they are, whatever I may say to the con- 
trary," continued Byron, " is, that they do 
not indulge in gourmandite as men do; 
and, consequently, do not labor under the 
complicated horrors that indigestion pro* 
duces, which had such a dreadful enect 
on the tempers, as 1 have both witnesscNl 
and felt. 

•* There is nothing I so much dread 
as flattery,*' said Byron; '*not that I 
mean to say I dislike it — for, on the coa- 
traryi if well administered, it is very agree- 
able— but 1 dread it because 1 know, from 
experience, we end by disliking those we 
flatter: it is the mode we take to avenge 
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ooreeWee for stooping to the hamiliation 
of flattering them. On this accoant, 1 
never flatter those I really lilce; and, also, 
1 should be fearful and jealous of owing 
their regard for me to the pleasure my flat- 
tery gave them. I am not so forbearing 
with those I am indifferent about; for see- 
ing how much people like flattery, I can- 
not resist giving them some, and it amuses 
me to see how they swallow even the 

largest doses. Now, there is — and 

— ^ ; who oould live on passable terms 
with them, that did not administer to their 
vanityt One tells you all his hannnfoir^ 
funet^ and would never forgive you if you 
appeared to be surprised at their extent; 
and the other talks to you of prime minis- 
ters and dukes by their surnames, and can- 
not state the most simple fact or occur- 
rence without telling you that Wellington 
or Devonshire told him so. One does not,*' 
eontinued Byron, ** meet this last/ot^/ewtf 
out of England, and not then, 1 must ad- 
mit, except among parvenua. 

'* It is doubtful which, vanity 'or conceit, 
is the most offensive,** said Byron; ** but I 
think conceit is, because the gratification of 
vanit^jf depends on the suffrages of others, 
to gain which vain people must endeavor 
to please; but as conceit is content with 
its own approbation, it makes no sacrifice, 
and is not susceptilile of humiliation. I 
confess that I have a spiteful pleasure,*' 
continued Byron, ** in mortifying conceit- 
ed people; and the gratification is enhan- 
ced by the difficulty of the task. One of 
the reasons why I dislike society is that 
its contact excites all the evil qualities of 
my nature, which, like the fire in the flint, 
can only be elicited by friction. My phi- 
losophy is more theoretical than practical: 
it is never at hand when I want it; and the 
puerile passions that I witness in those 
whom 1 encounter excite disffust when ex- 
amined near, though, viewed at a distance, 
they only create pity: — that is to say, in 
simple homely truth," continued Byron, 
*Uhe follies of mankind, when they touch 
me not, I can be lenient to, and moralise 
on; but if they rub against ray own, there 
is an end to the philosopher. We are all 
better in solitude, and more especially if 
we are tainted with evil passions, which, 
God help us! we all are, more or less,*' 
said Byron. ** They are not then brought 
into action: reason and reflection have time 
and opportunity to resume that influence 
over us which they rarely can do if we are 
actors in the busy scene of life; and we grow 
better, because we believe ourselves better. 
Our passions often only sleep when we sup- 



pose them dead; and we are not coDTineed of 
our mistake till they are awake with re- 
newed strength, gained by repose. We 
are, therefore, wise when we choose soli- 
tude, where * passions sleep and reason 
wakes;" for if we cannot conquer tlie evil 
qualities that adhere to our nature* we do 
well to encourage their slumber. Like 
cases of acute pain, when the physician 
cannot remove tne malady be administers 
soporifics. 

** When I recommend solitude, * said 
Byron, ^ I do not mean the solitude of 
country neighborhood, where people pass 
their time d dtne, rttUre^ d miaire. No! I 
mean a regular retirement, with a woman 
that one loves, and interrupted only by a 
correspondence with a man that one e^ 
teems, though if we put plural of man, it 
would be more agreeable for the corres- 
pondence. By this means, friendships 
would not be subject to the variations and 
estrangements that are so often caused by 
a frequent personal intercourse; and we 
might delude ourselves into a belief that 
they were sincere, and might be lasting— 
two diflScult articles of faith in my creed 
of friendship. Socrates and Plato," con- 
tinued Byron, ** ridiculed Laches, who de- 
fined fortitude to consist in remaining firm 
in the ranks opposed to the enemy; and I 
agree with those philosophers in thinking 
that a retreat is not inglorious, whether 
from the enemy in the field or in the town, 
if one feels one's own weakness, and anti- 
cipates a defeat. 1 feel that society is my 
enemy, in even more than a figurative 
sense: I have not fled, but retreated from 
it; and if solitude has not made me better, 
I am sure it has prevented mv becoming 
worse, which is a point gained. 

** Have you ever observed," said Byron, 
** the extreme dread that parvemis have of 
aught that approaches to vulgarity 1 In 
manners, letters, eonversation, nay, even 
in literature, they are always superfine; 
and a man of birth would unconsciously 
hazard a thousand dubious phrases sooner 
than a /»arvenu would risk the possibility 
of beinff suspected of one. One of the 
many advantages of birth is, that it saves 
one from this hypercritical gentility, and 
he of noble blood may be natural without 
the fear of being accused of vulgarity. I 
have left an assembly filled with all the 
names of haut ton in London, and where 
little but names were to be found, to seek 
relief from the ennui that overpowered me, 
in a — cider cellar: — are you not shocked) 
-i-and have found there more food for 
speculation than in the vapid circles oC 
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fflittering dalnest I had left. or 

dared not have done this; but I had the 
patent of nobility to carry me through it, 
and what would have been deemed origi- 
nality and spirit in me, would have been 
considered a natural bias to Tulgar habits 
in them. In my works, too, I hafe dared 
to pass the frozen molehills— I cannot call 
them Alps, though they are frozen emi- 
nences—of high life, and hafe used com- 
mon thoughts and common words to ex- 
press my impressions; where poor — — 
would have clarified each thought, and 
double-refined each sentence, untfl he had 
reduced them to the polished and cold 
temperature of the illuminated houses of 
ice that he lores to freauent; which baTO 
always reminded me ot the palace of ice 
built to please an empress, cold, glittering, 

and costly. But I suppose that and 

— like them, from the same eause that 
I like hi^h life below stairs, not being 
born to it: — there is a good deal in this. 
I haye been abused for dining at Tom 
Gribb*s, where I certainly was amused, 
and have returned from a dinner where the 
guests were composed of the magnates of 
the land, where I had nigh gone to sleep; 
at least my intellect slumbered— so dulli- 
fied was i and those around me, by the 
soporific quality of the converaation, if 
conversation it might be called. For a 
long time I thought it was my constitu- 
tional melancholy that made me think 
l^ondon society so insAferably tiresome; 
but 1 discovered that those who had no 
such malady found it equally so; the only 
difference was that they yawned under the 
nightly inflictions, yet still continoed to 
bear them, whiie I writhed, and * muttered 
curses not loud but deep* against the well- 
dressed automatons, tnat threw a spell 
over my faculties, making me doubt if i 
eould any longer frel or think: and I have 
sought the solitude of my chamber, almoat 
doubting my own identity, or, at least, my 
sanity; such was the overpowering effect 
produced on me by exclusive society in 
London. Madame de iStael was the only 
.person of talent I ever knew who was not 
overcome by it; but this was owing to the 
constant state of excitement she was kept 
in by her extraordinary self-complacency, 
and the mystifications of the dandies, who 
made her believe all sorts of things. I 
have seen her entranced by them, listening 
with undisguised delight to exaggerated 
compliments, uttered only to hoax her, by 
persons incapable of appreciating her 
ffenius, and who doubted its existence 
.mm the CMility with which she received 



mystifications which would have been de- 
tected in a moment by the most common- 
place woman in the room. It ia thot 
Smios and talent are judged of,*' continued 
yron, **bT those who, having neitbeiv 
are incapable of understanding them; and 
a punster may glory in puzzling a genius 
ofthe first oraer, by a play on worA that 
was below his comprehension, though 
nUied to that of the most ordinsrr undoh 
standings. Madame de Stael had no tact; 
she would believe any thing, merely be- 
cause she did not take the trouble to 
examine, being too much occupied with 
aelf, and often said the most mat it proptm 
things, because she was thinking not of 
the person she addressed, but of herself. 
She had a party to dine with her one day 
in London, when Sir Jamea and Lady 

entered the drawing-room, the lady 

dressed in a green gown, with a ahawl of 
the same verdant hue, and a bright red 
tarban. Madame de Stael marched up to 
her in her eager manner, and exclaimed, 

* Ah, mon Dieu, miladi ! comma vous ret- 
semblez a un perroquet !* The poor lady 
looked confounded: the company tried, but 
in vain, to suppress the smiles the obser- 
vation excited: but all felt that the making 
it betrayed a total want of tact in the Co- 
rinne.* 

>• Does the cant of aentiment still 
continue in England !** asked Byron. 
*«' Childe Harold^ called it forth; but my 

* Juan* was well calculated to cast it into 
shade, and had that merit, if it had no 
other; but I must not refer to the Don, as 
that, I remember, is a prohibited subject 
between us. Nothing sickens me so com- 
pletely,** said Byron, ** as women who aA 
feet sentiment in conversation. A woman 
without aentiment ia not a woman; but I 
have observed, that those who most 
display it in words have least of the 
reality. Sentiment, like love and grief* 
should be reserved for privacy; and when I 
hear women affiehant their sentimentalitv, 
I look upon it as an allegorical mode 
of declaring their wish of finding an object 
on whom they could bestow its supcN 
fluity. 1 am of a jealous nature,** said 
Byron, '*and should wish to call slum- 
bering sentiment into life in the woman 
I love, instead of finding that 1 was 
chosen, from its excess and activity ren- 
dering a partner in the firm indiapenae- 
ble. 1 should hate a woman,** continued 
Byron, ** who could laugh at or ridicule 
aentiment, as I should, and do, women 
who have not religious feelings: snd much 
as I dislike bigotry, 1 think it a thonaend 
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limes more pardonable in a woman than 
iiteligiofl. There is something nnfeminine 
in the want of religion, that takes off the 
peculiar charm of woman. It inculcates 
mildness, forbearance and charity-^those 
graces that adorn them more than all 
others,*' eontinoed Byron, **and whose 
beneficent effeois are felt, not only on their 
minds and manners, bat are visible in their 
countenances, to which they give their 
own sweet character. Bat when 1 say 
that 1 admire religion in women,*' said 
Byron, ** don't fancy that 1 like sectarian 
ladies, distributors of tracts, armed and 
ready for controyersies, many of whom 
only preach religion, but do not practise it. 
No; 1 like to know that it is the gnide of 
woman's actions, the softener of her 
words, the soother of her cares, and those 
of all dear to her, who are comforted by 
her^that H is, in short, the aniroatinff 
principle to which all else is referred, 
when I see women professing religion and 
▼iolating its dutieo— mothers turning from 
erring daughters, instead of staying to re- 
claim—listers deserting sisters, whom, in 
their hearts, they know to be more pore 
than themseWes — and wives abandoning 
husbands on the ground of faults that they 
should have wept over, and redeemed by 
the force of love — then it is," continued 
Bvron, ** that I exclaim against the cant 
of false religion, and laugh at the credulity 
of those who can reconcile such conduct 
with the dictatea of a creed that ordaina 
forgiveness, and commands that * if a man 
be overtaken in a fanlt, ye which are spi- 
ritual restore such a one in the apirit of 
meekness; considering thyself, lest thou 
also be tempted;* and that trlla a wife, that 
* if she hath a husband thatbelieveih not, 
and if he be pleased to dwell with her, let 
her not leave him. For the unhelieTing 
husband is sanctified by the wife,' &c. 
Now, people professing religion either be- 
lieve, or do not believe, such creeds," 
continued Byron. •• If they believe, and 
act contrary to their beliel, what avails 
their relijeion, except to throw discredit on 
its followers, by showing that they prac- 
tise not its tenetsi and if ihey inwardly 
disbelieve, as their conduct would lead one 
to think, are they not guilty of hypocrisyl 
It is such incongruities between the pro- 
fesftions and conduct of those who anect 
\o be religious, that puts me out of 
paiience," ooutinoed Byron, ^^and makes 
me wage vrar with cant, and not, aa many 
•appose, a disbelief or want off faith in 
Teligion. 1 want to see it ^^raeiUed^ snd to 
knowyi which is soon made known by the 



condoct, that it dwells in the heart inAead 
of being on the lips only of its Totaries. 
Let me not be told that the moihera, 
sisters and wives, who violate the dutlea 
anch relationships impose, are good and 
religions people; let it be admitted that a 
mother, sister, or wife, who deserts Instead 
of trying to lead back the stray aheep to 
the flock, cannot be truly religions, and 1 
shall exclaim no more against hypocrisy 
and cant, because they will no longer bo 
dangerons. Poor Mra. Sheppard tried 
more, and did more to reclaim me," con- 
tinued Byron, ** than ; but no; aa I 

have been preaching religion, 1 shall prac- 
tise one of its tenets, and be charitable; so 
I shall not finish the sentence." 

It appears to me that Bvron has reflect- 
ed maoh on religion, and that mant, if not 
all, the doubts and sarcasms he has ex- 
pressed on it are to bo attributed only to 
his enmity sgainst its false worshippers. 
He is indignant at seeing people profess- 
ing it governed wholly by worldly princi- 
ples in their conduct; and fancies that he 
IS serving the true canse by exposing the 
votsries that he thinks dishonor it. Ho 
forgets that in ao expoaing and decrying 
them, he ia breaking through the com- 
mandments of charity ho Mlmires, and 
ssys ought to goTcm oar actions towards 
our erring brethren; but that he reflects 
deeply on the subject of religion and its 
duties, Is, 1 hoj^ a step gained in the 
right path, ia winch I truat he will con- 
tinue to aidTsnco; ind. which alep I at- 
tribute, as does he, to the effect the prayer 
of Mra. Sheppard had on his mind, and 
which, it is evident, has made a lasting 
impression, bv the freauency snd serious- 
ness with which he refers to it. 

** There are two blessings of which 
people never know the value until they 
have lost them," said Byron, *' health and 
reputation. And not only ia their loss 
destructive to our own happineas, but in- 
jurioua to the peace and comfort of our 
friends. Health seldom goes withoat 
temper accompanying it; and that fled, we 
become a harden on the patience of tboao 
around us, until dislike replaces pity 
and forbearance. Loss of reputation en- 
tails still grester evils. In losing csste, 
deservedly or otherwise," continued By- 
ron, ** we become reckless and misanthro- 
pic: we cannot sympathiae with those* 
from whom we are separated by the barrier 
of public opinion, and pride becomes * the 
scorpion, girt by fire,* that turns on our 
own breast the sting prepsred for our eoo- 
mios. Shakspeara saySf tbatf * it is a Ml- 
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tor thing to look into bappiness throngh 
toother min's eyes;* and this must he do/* 
Mid Byron, ** who bat loet hit reputation. 
Nay, rendered nerYously sentitife by the 
ftlteness of hit position, he teet, or 
iaociet he sees, scorn or tToidance in the 
eyes of all he eneonnters; and, as it is 
ivell known that we are noTer so fealous 
of the respect of others at when we have 
forfeited our own, OTery mark of eoldnett 
or disrespect he meets with, arouses a best 
of angry feelinga, that prey upon his peace* 
Such a roan is to be feared,** continued 
Byron; '^ and yet bow many such have the 
world made! bow many errora have not 
slander and calumny magnified into crimes 
of the darkest die! and maleYolence and 
injustice having set the condemned seal on 
the reputation of him who has been judged 
without a trial, be is driven without the 

f»ale of society, a sense of injustice rank- 
in<;r in his hesrt; and if his band be not 
against each man, the hand, or least the 
tongue of each man is against him. The 
genius and powers of such a man,*' con- 
tinued fiyroii, ''act but as fresh incite- 
ments to the unsated malice of his calum- 
niators; and the fame thev win is but as 
the flame that consumes the funeral pile, 
whose blaze attracts attention to the sub- 
stance that feeds it. Mediocrity is to be 
desired for those who lose caste, because 
if it gains not pardon for errors* it sinks 
them into oblivion. But genius,'* con- 
tinued Byron, ** reminds the enemies of its 
pottetsor, of his existence* and of their 
injustice. They are enraged that he on 
whom they heaped obloquy, can surmount 
it, and elevate himself on new ground, 
where their malice cannot obstruct his path** 
It was impossible not to see thst his 
own position bad led Byron to these reflec- 
tions; and on observing the changes in 
his expressive countenance while utterinff 
them, who could resist pitying the morbid 
feelings which had given them birthi 
The milk and honey that flowed in his 
breast has been turned into gall by the 
bitterness ^ith which his errors have been 
assailed; but even now, so much of hu- 
man kindness remains in bis nature, that 
1 am persuaded the effusions of wounded 
pride which' embody themselves in the 
biting tatiret that escspe from him, are 
more productive of pain to him who writea, 
than to those on whom ttiey are written. 
Knowing Byron as I do, 1 could forgive 
the most cutting satire his pen ever tra- 
ced, because 1 know the bitter feelings 
and violent reaction which led to it; and 



gined injury on individoals, he looks on 
them as a part of that great whole, of 
which that world which he has waged war 
with, and that be fancies has waged war 
with him, is composed. He looks oa 
himself like a soldier in action, who, with- 
out any individual resentment, strikes at 
all within bis reach, as components parts 
of the force to which be it oppott»d. If 
thit be indefensible, and all must admit 
that it it to, let nt be merciful even while 
we are condemning; and let ot remember 
what must have been the heart-achea and 
corroding thoughts of a mind so teotitive 
at Byron's, ere the Itst weapons of dt« 
spair were resorted to, and the fearful sal* 
ly, the forlorn hope attack, on the world's 
opinions, made while many of those opin* 
ions had partisans within his own breast, 
even while he stood in the last breach of 
defeated hope, to oppose them. The poi- 
son in which he has dipped the arrows 
aimed at the world has long been preying 
on his own life, and has been produced by 
the deleterious draughts administered by 
that world, and which he has quaffed to 
the dregs, until it has turned the once 
healthful current of his existence into 
deadly venom, poisoning all the fine and 
generous qualities that adorned his nature. 
He feels what he might have been, and 
what he is, snd detests the world that hat 
marred his destiny. But, as the passions 
lose their empire, he will think differently: 
the veil which now obscures bis reason 
will psss awa^, like clouds dispelled by 
the sun; be will learn to distinguish much 
of good, where he has hitherto seen on It 
evil; and no longer braving the world, 
and, to enrage it, assuming faults he bat 
not, he will let the ffood qualitiet he 
has make themselvet known, and gain 
that good-will and regard they were form- 
ed to conciliate. 

•' I often, in imagination, patt over a 
long lapse of years, (said Byron,) and 
console myself for present privations, is 
anticipating the time when my dsnghter 
will know me by reading my works; for, 
though the hand of prejudice may cooceal 
my portrait from her eyes, it cannot here- 
afier conceal my thoughts and feelings, 
which will talk to her when ke to whoa 
they belonged hat ceated to exist. The 
triumph will then be mine; and the tears 
that my child will drop nver expressioos 
wrung from roe by mental agony— the cer- 
tainty that she will enter into the senti- 
ments which dictated the various allusions 
to her and myself in my worltt— Humstlss 



that, in thus avenging tome real or ima- J me in mnj a gloomy hour. A||a*s aso- 
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ther has feasted on the smiles of her in- 
fancy and growth, hot the tears of her 
maturity shall be mine." 

I thoug^ht it a good opportunity to re- 
present to Byron, that this thought alone 
shoald operate to prevent his ever writing 
a page which coaid bring the blush of of- 
fended modesty to the cheek of his daugh- 
ter; and that if he hoped to live id her 
heart, unsullied by aught that could abate 
her admiration, he ought never more to 
"Write a line of ''Don Juan.*' He remained 
silent for some minutes, and then said, 
** Yon are right: I never recollected this. I 
•m jealously tenacious of the undivided 
sympathy of my daughter; and that work, 
(» Don Juan,') written to beguile hours of 
tritietu and wretchedness, is well calcula- 
ted to loosen my hold on her affection. I 
-will write no more of it — would that I 
bad never written a line! 

There is something tender and beautiful 
in the deep love with which poor Byron 
turns to his poor daughter. This is his 
last resting-place, and on her heart has he 
oast his last anchor of hope. When one 
reflects that he looks not to consolation 
from her during his life, as he believes her 
mother implacable, and only hopes that, 
when the grave has closed over him, his 
ehild will cherisl^ his memory, and weep 
over his misfortunes, it is impossible not 
to sympathise with his feelings. Poor 
Byron! why is he not always true to him- 
self 1 Who can, like him, excite sym- 
pathy, even when one knows him to be 
erring? But he shames one oat of one's 
natural and better feelings by his mockery 
of self. Alas! 

Hit If a lofty »pirit, turB*d aside 
From its bright path by woes, and wrongs, and 
pride ; 
r And onward in its new, tumultuoas coarse. 
Borne with too rapid and intense a force 
To pause one moment in the dread ca^^er, 
And asli— if such could be its native sjdMre? 

How unsatisfactory is it to find one's 
feelings with regard to Byron's varying 
erery day! Tliis is because he is never 
two dsys the same. The day after he has 
awakeiied the deepest interest, his manner 
of acoffing at himself and othera destroys 
it, and one feels as if one had been duped 
into a sympathy, only to be laughed at. 

** 1 have been accused (said Byron) of 
tliinking ill of women. This has proceed- 
ed from my sarcastic observations on them 
in conversation, much more than from what 
1 have written. The fact is, 1 always say 
whatever comes into my bead, and very 
often say things to provoke people to whom 



I am talking. If I meet a romantic per- 
son, with what I call a too exalted opi- 
nion of women, 1 have a peculiar satisfac- 
tion in speaking lightly of them; not out 
of pique to your sex, but to mortify their 
champion; as 1 always conclude, that when 
a man overpraises women, he does it to 
convev the impression of how much they 
must have favored him, to have won such 
gratitude towards them; whereas there is 
such an abnegation of vanity in a poor de- 
vil'a decrying women— it is such a proof 
positive that they never distinguished him 
— that I can overlook it. People take for 
gospel all I say, and go away continually 
with false impressions. HaU nHmportef 
it will render the ststements of my future 
biosraphers more amoaing; as I flatter my- 
self I shall have more than one. Indeed, 
the more the merrier, say 1. One will re- 
present me as a sort of sublime misan- 
thrope, with moments of kind feelisg. 
Thin, par exemple^ is my favorite rdU, An- 
other will portray me as a modern Don 
Juan; and a third (as it would be hard if a 
votary of the Muses had less than the num- 
ber of the Gracea for his biographers) will, 
it is to be hoped, if only tor opposition 
sake, repreaent me as an amiable, ill-used 
gentleman, * more sinned against than sin- 
ning.' Now, if I know myself, I should 
say, that I have no character at all. By 
the by, this is what has long been said, as 
I lost mine, aa an Iriahman would aay, be- 
fore I had it; that is to say, my reputation 
was gone according to the good-natured 
English, before I had arrived at yeara of 
discretion, which is the period one is sop- 
posed to have found one. But, joking 
apart, what I think of myself is, that I am 
80 changeable, being every thing by turns 
and nothing long—-! am such a atrange 
mSlonge of good and evil, that it would be 
diflicult to describe me. There are but 
two sentiments to which I sm constanv— 
a strong love of liberty, and a detestation 
of cant, and neither is calculated to gain 
me friends. 1 am of a wayward, uncertain 
disposition, more disposed to display the 
defects than the redeeming points in my 
nature; this, at least, proves that I under- 
stand mankind, for they are always ready 
to believe the evil, but not the good; and 
there is no crime of which I could seeuee 
myself, for which they would not give me 
implicit credit. What do you Slink of 
mel*' (asked he, looking seriously in my 
face.) 

I replied, ^ I look on yoo aa a spoilt 
child of genisst so epicycle in yoor owe 
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eircle." At which he laughed, thoigh half 
disposed to be angry. 

**I have made as many saerifiees to )i. 
berty (continned Byron) as most people of i 
my age; and the one I am aboot to under- j 
take 18 not the least, though, probably, 
it will be the last; for, with my broken 
health, and the chances of war, Greece 
will most likely terminate my mortal c»» 
reer. I like Italy, its climate, its customs* 
and, aboTe all, its freedom from cant of 
every kind, which is the primum mobik 
of England: therefore it is no slight sacri- 
fice of comfort to give op the tranquil life 
I lead here, and break through the ties I 
hmve formed, to engage in a cause, for the 
successful result of which 1 have no rery 
sanguine hopes. You will think me more 
superstitious than ever (said Byron) when 
I tell yon, that I have a presentiment that 
I shall die in Greece. 1 hope it may be 
in action, for that would be a good finish 
to a very triste existence, and I baYO a hoN 
ror to death-bed scenes; but as I haye not 
been famous for my luck in life, most pro- 
bably I shall not have more in the manner 
of my death, and that I may draw my last 
sigh, not on the field of glory, but on the 
bed of disease. I very nearly died when 
I was in Greece in my youth; perhaps as 
things have turned out, it would haye been 
well if 1 had: I should haye lost nothing, 
and the world yery little, and I would haye 
escaped many cares, for God knows I haye 
had enough of one kind or another: but I 
am getting gloomy, and looking either 
back or forward is not calculated toenliypu 
me. One of the reasons why I quiz my 
friends in conyersation is, that it keeps me 
from thinking of myself: yon laugh, but 
it is true.*' 

Byron had so anquenchable a thirst 
for celebrity, that no means were left un- 
tried that might attain it: this frequently 
led to his expressing opinions totally at 
Tariance with his actions and real senti- 
ments, and vice ver$d^ and made him appear 
qnite inconsistent and puerile. There 
was no sort of celebrity that he did not, 
at some period or other, condescend to 
seek, snd he was not oyer nice in the 
means, provided he obtained the end. 
This weakness it was that led him to ac- 
cord his society to many persons whom 
be thought unworthy the distinction, fan- 
eying that he might find a greater facility 
in astonishing them, which he had a child- 
ish propensity to do, than with those who 
were more on an equality with him. 
When I say persons that he thought un- 
worthy of bis society, 1 refer only to their 
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saUlityof hisKy.«»«^ ^^^^ 

he showed h,s«.,«.,rtJ^>'; 
•nnirofsoperic«,.«^^, '^ , 

opinions m a dieuiA*«, w^7 ^^ 
his fiat there was ws *vJ!j^' w "* 
contrary, they .pp««7Crn;J^^ ^^ ^ 
his supenonty m ^| »M*fcJ '^ 

kind, playful and goo-l^JlS; ^ *• 
showed his own seas# ^ « wli^u ^ 
jokes, and attempu ai Wowm-T^. "^ 
he was greatly addicted. ^^ "•^ 

An extraordinary peealiarhy i^ f^^ 
was his constant habli of \%%0AZm^ 
friendships, a habit that muti ZJZ^ ^ 
rather humiliating to those wk^ yftTZi 
themselves on being coasfd^r^s iZl 
friends. He invariably, ia eeayMsi!«2 
about the persons supposed to stoMiZ 
that relation to him, drew a line of d^MMs* 
cation; and Lord Clare, with Mr. Wm^ 
house and Moore, were the only irtrsms 
be allowed to be within its pale. Umm 
acouaintaiice, habitual correspondeoee 
and recipocrity of kind actions, which are 
the ^neral bonds of friendship, were not 
admitted by Byron to be sufficient claima 
to the title of friend; and he seized with 
avidity every opportunity of denying this 
relation witli persons for whom, I am per- 
suaded, he felt the sentiment, and to whom 
he would not have hesitated to have given all 
proof but the namt^ yet who, wanting this, 
could notoonsistently with delicacy receive 
auffht else. 

This habit of disclaiming friendshipa 
was very injudicious in Byron, as it must 
have wounded the amour proprt of those 
who liked him, and humiliated the pride 
and delicacy of all whom he had ever 
laid under obligations, as well as freed 
from a sense of what was due to friend- 
ship, those who, restrained by the ac- 
knowledgment of that tie, might have 
proved themselves his aealous defenders 
and advocates. It was his aristocratic 
pride that prompted this ungracious con- 
duct, and I remember telling him, opropo§ 
to his denying friendships, ihat all the 
persons with whom he disclaimed them, 
must have less vaoity, and more kindnesa 
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Snius, but for his defects, as a sort of rigfit 
It appertained solely to him. He was 
conscious of his foibUtM^ bat wanted 
either the power or inclination to correct 
it, and was deeply otTended if others ap- 
peared to have made the discovery. 

There was a sort of mental reservation 
in Byron's intercourse with those with 
whom he was on habits of intimacy that 
he had not tact encash to conceal, and 
which was more offensive when the natu- 
ral flippancy of his manner was taken into 
consideration. His incontinence of speech 
on subjects of a personal nature, and with 
renrd to the detects of friends, rendered 
this display of reserve on other points still 
more offensive; as, after having disclosed 
secrets which left him, and some of those 
whom he professed to like, at the mercy 
of the discretion of the person confided 
in, he would absolve him from the best mo- 
tive for secrecy — that of implied confidence 
—by disclaiming any sentiment of friend- 
ship for those so trusted. It was as though 
he said, I think aloud, and you hear my 
thoughts; but I have no feeling of friend- 
ship towards you, though you might ima- 
gine I have from the confidence I repose 
in you. Do not deceive yourself; few, if 
any, are worthy of my friendship: and 
only one or two possess even a portion of 
it. I think not of you bnt as the first re- 
cipient for the disclosures that 1 have le 
buoin to make, and as an admirer whom I 
can make administer to my vanity, by ex- 
citing in turn surprise, wonder and admi- 
ration; but I can have no sympathy with 
you. 

Byron, in all bis intercourse with ac- 
quaintances, proved that he wanted the 
simplicity and good faith of uncivilised 
life, without having acquired the tact and 
fine perception that throws a veil over the 
artificial coldness and selfishness of refin- 
ed civilisation, which must be concealed 
to be rendered endurable. To keep alive 
aympathy, there must be a reciprocity of 
feelings; and this Byron did not, or would 
not, understand. It was the want of this, 
or rather the studied display of the want, 
that deprived him of the affection that 
would otherwise have been unreservedly 
accorded to him, and which he had so 
many qualities calculated to call forth. 
Those who have known Byron only in 
the turmoil and feverish excitation of a 
London life, may not have had time or 
opportunity to be struck with this defidca- 
tion in his nature; or, if they observed it, 
might naturally attribute it to the artificial 
sute of society in London* which more or 



less affects all its memben; bat when he 
was seen in the isolation of a foreign landf 
with few aoqoaintanees, and fewer friendsy 
to make demands either on his time or his 
sympathy, this extreme egoism became 
strikingly visible, and repelled the affec- 
tion that must otherwise have replaced the 
admiration to which he never failed to give 
birth. 

Byron had thoaght long and profoandly 
on man and his vices^natural and acquired 
— he generalised and condemned en mame^ 
in theory; white, ia practice, he was ready 
to allow the exceptions to his general rule* 
He had commenced his travels ere yet age 
or experience had rendered him capable of 
forming a just estimate of the civilised 
world ne had left, or the uncivilised one he 
was exploring: hence he saw both through 
a false medium, and observed not that their 
advantages and disadvantages were coun^ 
terbalanced. 3yron wish^ for that Uto- 
pian state of perfection which experience 
teaches us it is impossible to attain — the 
simplicity and good faith of savage life* 
with the refinement and intelligence of ci« 
vilisation. Naturally of a melancholy tem- 
perament, his travels in Greece were emi- 
nently calculated to give a still more som- 
bre tint to his mind, and tracing at each 
step the marks of degradation which had 
followed a state of civilisation still more 
luxurious than that he bad left; and sur* 
rounded with the fragments of arts that we 
can but imperfectly copy, and ruins whose 
original beautjf we can never hope to emu- 
late, he grew into a contempt of the actual 
state of things, and lived but in dreams of 
the past, or aspirations of the future. This 
state of mind, as unnatural as it is uncom- 
mon in a young man, destroyed the bonds 
of sympathy between him and those of bis 
own agfe, without creating any with those 
of a more advanced. With the young he 
could not sympathise, because they felt 
not like him; and with the old, because 
that, though their reasonings and reflec- 
tions arrived at the same conclusions, they 
had not journeyed by the same road. The^ 
had travelled by the beaten one of experi- 
ence, but he had abridged the road, hav- 
ing been hurried over it by the passione 
which were still nnexhaosted and ready to 
ffo in seareh of new discoveries. The wis- 
dom thns prematnrsly acquired by Byroe 
being the roroed fruit of oircamstances and 
travail acting on an excitable mind, in- 
stead of being the natural production ri- 
pened by time, was, like all precocious ad- 
vantages, of comparatively little utility; it 
~ his WflMS moie than his deadsy 
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and wanted that patience and forbearance 
towards the transgressions of others that 
is best acquired bj having suffered from 
and repented oar own. 

It would be a curious speculation to re- 
flect how far the naind of Byron might have 
been differently operated on, had he, in- 
stead of going to Ureece in his early youth, 
spent the same period beneath the genial 
climate and surrounded by the luxuries of 
Jtaly. We should then, most probably 
haye had a *' Don Juan** of a less repre- 
hensible character, and more excusable 
from the youth of its author, followed in 
natural succession, by atoning works pro- 
duced by the autumnal sun of maturity, 
and the mellowing touches of experience in- 
stead of his turning from the more elevated 
tone of " Childe Harold" to " Don Juan." 
Each year, had life been spared him, would 
have corrected the false wisdom that had 
been the bane of Byron, and which, like 



the fruit so eloquently described by him- 
self as growing on the banks of the Dead 
Sea, that was lovely to the eye, but turn- 
ed to ashes when tasted, was productive 
only of disappointment to him, because he 
mistook it for the real fruit its appearance 
resembled, and found only bitterness in its 
taste. 

There was that in Byron which would 
have yet nobly redeemed the errors of his 
youth, and the misuse of his genius, had 
length of years been granted him; and, 
while lamenting his premature death, our 
regret is rendered the more poignant by the 
reflection, that we are deprived of works 
which, tempered by an understanding arri- 
ved at its meridian, would have had all the 
genius, without the immorality of his 
more youthful productions, which, not- 
withstanding their defects, have formed an 
epoch in the literature of his country. 
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" ISoaM penont pay for a month of boney with a 
life of viaef ar.** 

Novels and comedies end generally in 
a raarriaf^e, because, after that event, it is 
supposed that nothing remains to be told. 
This supposition is erroneous, as the his- 
tory of many a wedded pair might exem- 
plify: for, how many hearts have fallen 
away from their allegiance, after hands 
have been joined by the saffron-robed god, 
which had remained true, while suffering 
all the pangs that, from time immemorial, 
have attended the progress of the archer 
boy! 

rassion-^possession— what a history 
is comprised in these two words! But 
bow often might its moral be conveyed in 
a third — indifference! 

Marriage, we are told, is the portal at 
which Love resigns his votaries to the do- 
minion of sober Reason; but, alas! many 
have so little predilection for his empire, 
that they rather endeavor to retain the il- 
lusions of the past— gone for ever— than 
to content themselves with the reality in 
their power. 

During the days of courtship, the ob- 
jects beloved are viewed through a magic 
mirror, which gi^ss only perfections to 
the sight; but, after marriage, a magnify- 
ing glass seems to supply its place, which 
draws objects so unpleasingly near, that 
even the most trivial defects are made 
prominent. Courtship is a dream; mar- 
riage, the time of awaking. J'ortunate are 
they who can lay aside their visions for 
the more commonplace happiness of life, 
without disappointment and repining. 

The hero and heroine of our sketch were 
not of these. They had loved passionate- 
ly—wildly. Their parents had, from mo- 
tives of pradence, opposed tinir union, 



considerin|[ them as too yonng to enter 
a state which requires more wisdom to 
render it one of happiness, than most of 
its votaries are disposed to admit. 

This opposition produced its natnnl re- 
sult—an increase of violence in the pas- 
sion of the lovers. Henri de Bellevallet 
our hero, was ready to commit any aetioot 
however rash, to secure the hand of Het- 
mance de Montesquieu; and she did dl 
that a well-brought up young French lady 
could be expected to do— she fell danger- 
ously ill. Her illness and danger dreve 
her lover to desperation; while it worked 
so effectually on the fears of her parents, 
that they yielded a reluctant consent to the 
marriage, which was to be soleimised 
the moment that she was restored to health. 
The first interview between the lovers wss 
truly touching: both declared that they 
most have died, had their marriaffe uoC 
been agreed to; and both firmly believed 
what they asserted. 

Henri de Belleralle, being now received 
as the future husband of Hermance, passed 
nearly the whole of his time with her, 
seated by the ehaise^ongue of the convs- 
lescent; marking with joyful heart the re- 
turn of health's roses to her delicate cheekf 
and promising her unchanging, devoted, 
eternal love. 

**Yes, dearest Hermance,** would he 
saj, **when once you are mine, wkoify 
mine, I shall have no will but yours; nev- 
er shall I quit your presence. Oh! how 
tormenting it is to be forced to leave yott 
— to be told by your mother, that 1 fatigue 
you by the length of my visits, and to be 
absent from 500 so many long and weary 
hours! And you, Hermancev do you foM 
as I do, do you mourn my absence, and 
count with impatience the hour for our 
meetingl*' 

«9* 
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The answer may be groessed: yet, 
though tender as youthful and loving lips 
could utter, it scarcely satisfied the jealous 
and exigeant lover. 

^*But will you always love me as at 
preseniV* asked the timid girl. " I have 
hsard such strange tales of the difference 
between the lover and the husband: nay, 
indeed, I have teen; for the Viscomte de 
Belmonte now leaves my poor friend, 
Elise, for whole hours; yet you may re- 
member, that before they were married, he, 
too, could hardly bear to be absent from 
her side. Ah! were you to change like 
him, I should be wretched.'* 

" You wrong yourself and me, my 
adored Hermance, by supposing me capa- 
ble of acting like de Belmonte; and, be- 
sides, your poor friend, though a very 
charming person, does not resemble you. 
Ah: what woman ever didi If she only 
possessed one half your charms, he could 
not tear himself away from her. No! 
dearest; years shall only prove that my 
passion for you can know no decrease, and 
never, never shall the husband be less ar- 
dent than the lover! I have planned all 
our future life; it shall pass as a summer 
day — bright and genial. We will retire 
from Pans, which I have hated ever since 
I have loved you; its noise, its tumultuous 
pleasures distract me. 1 could not bear 
to see you gazed at, followed and ad- 
mired. No, T feel my Hermance, that it 
would drive me mad. But you, my be- 
loved, will you not si^h to leave the plea- 
sures of the metropolis, and to exchange 
tt crowd of admirers for one devoted hearlV 

** How ciMi yuu ask such a question?** 
replied Hermance, pouting her pretty lip, 
and placing her little white hand within 
his; *' 1 shall be delighted to leave Paris; 
for /could not bear to see you talking to 
the Duchess de Montforte, and a dozen 
other women, as you used to do, when 1 
first knew you; and when all my ]^oung 
friends used to remark, how strange it was 
that the married women occupied the at- 
tention of the young men so much, that 
they scarcely took any notice of us spin- 
sters. I should be very jealous, Henri, 
I can tell you, were you to show more than 
distant politeness to any woman but me.*' 

And her smooth brow became for a mo- 
ment contracted, at the recollection of his 
former publicly marked attentions to cer- 
tain ladies of fashion. 

The little white hand was repeatedly 
pressed to his lips, as he assured her, 
again and ag^ain, that ii would be even irk- 
some to him to be compelled to converse 



with any woman but herself; and her brow 
resumed its former unruffled calmness. 

^* I have taken the most beautiful cot- 
tage orne, at Bellevue; it is now fitting up 
by Le Sage, as if to receive a fairy queen. 
Such a boudoir! How you will like it! 
We will walk, ride, drive, read, draw and 
sing together; in short, we shall never be 
a moment asunder: but, perhaps, Her- 
mance, you will get tired of me.*' 

*^ How cruel, how unjust, to suppose it 
possible!** was the answer. 

In such day-dreams did the hours of 
convalescence of the fair invalid pass 
away; interrupted only by the pleasant 
task of examining and selecting the vari- 
ous articles for her trousaeau^ rendered all 
the pleasanter by the impassioned compli- 
ments of the lover, who declared that, 
while each and all were most becoming, 
they still borrowed their last grace from 
her whom they were permitted to adorn. 

He taught her to look forward to wed- 
lock as a state of uninterrupted happiness, 
where love was for ever to bestow his 
sunny smiles and never to spread his 
wings. They were to be free from all the 
ills to which poor human nature is sub- 
ject. Sorrow, or sickness, they dreamt 
not of; and even ^* ennui,** that most 
alarming of all the evils in a French roan 
or woman's catalogue, they feared not; for 
how could it reach two people who had 
such a delightful and inexhaustible sub- 
ject of conversation as was offered to 
themselves? 

At length the happy morn arrived: and, 
after the celebration of the marriage, the 
wedded pair, contrary to all established 
usage in France, on similar occasions left 
Paris, and retired to the cottage oinA^ at 
Bellevue. 

The first few days of bridal felicity, 
marked by delicate and engrossing atten- 
tions, and delicious flatteries, flew quickly 
by; reiterated declarations of perfect hap- 
piness were daily, hourly, exchanged; and 
the occasional interruption to their tete-a' 
lete, offered by the visits of friends was 
found to be the only drawback to their 
enjoyment. 

After the lapse of a week, however, our 
wedded lovers became a little more sensi- 
ble to the claims of friendship. Fewer 
confidential glances were now exchanged 
between them, expressive of their impa- 
tience at the lengthened visits of their ac- 
quaintances; they began to listen with 
something like interest to the gossip of 
Paris, and not unfrequently extended their 
hospitality to tho«e who wsre inciioed to 
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accept it. In short they erinced slight 
symptoms of a desire to enter again into 
society, though they declared to each other 
that this change arose merely from their 
wish of not appearing ill-bred, or unkind, 
to their acquaintances. They even found 
that such casual interruptions served to 
give a new zest to the delights of their 
iite^'Utea. Yet, each remarked in secret, 
that ^* a change had come over the spirit of 
their dream;'' and that, when no visiters 
dropped in, the days seemed unusually 
long and monotonous. They were ashamed 
to acknowledge this alteration, and endea- 
vored to conceal their feelings by in- 
creased demonstrations of affection; but 
the forced smiles of both insensibly ex- 
tended to yawns; and they began to dis- 
cover, that there must be something pecu- 
liarly heavy in the atmosphere to produce 
such effects. 

When they drove, or rotle out, they no 
longer sought the secluded wooded lanes 
in the romantic neighborhood, as they 
had invariably done during the first ten 
days of their marriage; but kept on the 
high road, or the frequented one in the 
Bois de Boulogne. Hermance observed 
with a sigh, that .Henri not unfrequently 
turned his head to observe some fair eques- 
trian who galloped by them; and Henri 
discovered with some feeling allied to 
pique, that Hermance had eyes for every 
distinguished-looking cavalier whom they 
encountered; though, to be sure, it was 
but a transient glance that she bestowed 
on them. Each was aware that the 
change equally operated on both; but nei- 
ther telt disposed to pardon it in the other. 
Hermance most felt it; for, though con- 
scious of her own desire to see, and be 
seen again, she was deeply offended that 
her husband betrayed the same predilec- 
tion for society. They became silent and 
abstracted. 

** 1 am sure,'* would Hermance say to 
herself, ** he is now regretting the gaieties 
of Paris; and this fickleness after onlv 
two weeks of marriage! It is too bad; 
but men are shocking creatures! Yet I 
must own Paris is much more agreeable 
than Bellevue; heigh ho! 1 wish we were 
back there. How I long to show my 
beautiful dresses, and my pearls, at the 
soirees! and when Henri sees me admired, 
as I am sure 1 shall be, he will become 
as attentive and as amusing as he osed to 
be. Yes! Paris is the only place, where 
lovers are kept on the qui^ive by a con- 
stant round or gaieties, instead of sinking 



into a state of apathy, by being left con* 
tinually dependent on each other.*' 

While these reflections were passing in 
the mind of Hermance, Henri was think- 
ing that it was very strange that she no 
longer amused or interested him so much 
as a few weeks before. 

*' Here am I," he would say to himself 
**shut up in this retirement, away from all 
my occupations and amusements, leading 
nearly as effeminate a life as Achilles at 
Syros, devoting all my time to Hermance; 
and yet she does not seem sensible of the 
sacrifice 1 am making. Women are very 
selfish creatures: there is she, as abstract- 
ed PS if two years had elapsed since our 
marriage, instead of two vreeks; and, I 
dare be sworn, wishiiig herself back at 
Paris, to display her trouateau, and be ad- 
mired. This fickleness is too bad! but 
women are all the same: I wish we were 
bark at Paris. I wonder whether they 
miss me much at the clubl" 

Henri no longer flatteringly applauded 
the toilet of Hermance-— a want of atten- 
tion which no woman, and least of all a 
French woman, is disposed to pardon. 
He could now (and the reflection wounded 
her self-love) doze comfortably, whiie she 
sang one of her favorite songs— songs 
which only a few weeks before, had called 
forth his passionate plaudits. He no 
longer dwelt in rapturous terms on her 
beauty; and she, consequently, could not 
utter the blushing, yet gratified, disclaim* 
ers to such compliments, or return them 
by similar ones. No wonder, then, that 
their conversation, having lost its chief 
charm, was no longer kept up with spirit, 
but pank into common-place observations. 

•* Yes!" Hermance would mentally 
own; *' he is changed— cruelly chanued.** 

She was forced to admit that ho was still 
kind, gentle, and affectionate: but was 
kindness, gentleness, and affection, sufll- 
cieni to supply the place of the rapturous, 
romantic felicity she had anticipatedl No! 
Hermance ffit they were not; and pique 
mingled in her disappointment. These re- 
flectTons would fill her eyes with tears; and 
a certain degree of reserve was assomed 
towards Henri, that tended not to impart 
animation to his languid, yet iuvariably 
affectionate attentions. 

Each day made Henri feel, still more 
forcibly, the want of occupation. He 
longed for a gallop, a day's hunting, or 
shooting; in short, for any manly amuse- 
ment to be partaken of with some of hit 
former compaoious* 
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Hercoles playing the distaff could not 
be more out of his natural element than 
was our new married Benedict, shut up for 
whole hours iu the luxurious boudoir of 
bis wife; or sauntering round, and round 
again, through the pretty, but confined, 
pleasure-ground, which encircled his cot^ 
tage. It is true, he could ride out with 
Hermance; but then she was so timid an 
equestrian, that a gallop was a feat of 
horsemanship she dared not essay: and to 
leave her with his ^oom, while A« gallop- 
ed, would be uncivil. After they had taken 
their accustomed ride, they invariably 
strolled, arm in arm, the usual number of 
turns in the pleasure-ground; repeated 
nearly the same observations, tliat the 
flowers, weather, and points of view, bad 
80 frequently elicitec; looked at their 
watches, and were surprised to find it was 
not yet time to dress for dinner. At 
length that hour arrived, regarded by some 
as the happiest in the twenty-four; and 
our wedded pair found themselves at table, 
with better appetites and less sentiment 
than lovers are supposed to possess. In 
short, the stomachs seemed more alive than 
the hearts — a fact which rather shocked 
the delicacy of the gentle Hermance. 

* During the first few bridal days, their 
servants had been dismissed from attend- 
^ ance in the aalU a manger because their 
' p/esence was deemed a restraint. Be- 
V sides, Henri liked to help Hermance him- 
self, without the intervention of a servant; 
end, with the assistance of dumb-waiters, 
their We-a-Utt dinners had passed off as 
they said deliciously. 

In the course of a fortnight, however, 
they required so many little acts of attend- 
ance, that it was deemed expedient to dis- 
miss the dumb-waiters, and call in the aid 
of their living substitutes. 

*' How tiresome it is of our cook,*' said 
Henri, '* to give us the same potuge con- 
tinually!" 

** Did you not examine the menu?^* re- 
plied Hermance. 

** I scarcely looked at it," was the an- 
swer; *'for I hate ordering dinners; or, 
in truth, knowing what I am to have at 
that repast, until I see it; and here, I vow 
(as the servant uncovered the entries,) are 
the eternal coleiettet (Tagneaut hti^/Heia de 
volatile^ which we have had so often, that 
1 am fatigued with seeing them." 

'* Do you not remember, cheramt,^^ said 
Hermance, *Uhat you told me you liked 
mnipe uu riz better than any other, and that 
the entries now before us, are precisely 
thote which yoa said yoa preferredl*' 



" Did I, lovet" replied Henri, with an 

air of nonchalance; well, then, the fact is, 

we haye had them so frequently of late that 

1 am tired of them; one tires of eyery 

.thing after a time." 

A deeper tint on the cheek of Hermance, 
and a tear which trembled in her eye, might 
have told Henri that his last observation 
had given rise to some painful reflections 
in her mind. But, alas! both blush and 
tear were unnoticed by him, as he was 
busily engaged in discussing the^/« de 
voiailk, 

*^ You do not eat, dear Hermance," said 
Henri at length having done ample justice 
to the decried entries-^^* lei me give you a 
little of this ro/t, it is very tender." 

'' It is only more unfortunate for that,"* 
replied Hermance, with a deep sigh; ** but 
I cannot eat; and with difficulty she sup- 
pressed the tears that filled her eyes, while 
a smile stole over the lips of^ her husband 
at her sentimental reproach. 

Hermance felt hurt at the smile, and of- 
fended, at observing that Henri continued 
to partake as copiously of the roti as he 
had previously done of the entrees. How 
unfeeling, how indelicate, to continue to 
devour when she had refused to eat! 

As soon as dinner was concluded, and 
the servants had withdrawn. Henri re- 
marked, for the first time, that the eyes 
of his wife were dimmed with tears. 

** How is this, dearest!" exclaimed he, 
** you have been weeping — are you ill?" 
and he attempted to take her hand; but it 
was withdrawn, and her face averted, 
while she applied her handkerchief to her 
gushing eyes, as she wept with uncon- 
trolled emotion. *^ Speak to me, I be- 
seech you, Hermance!" continued Henri, 
endeavoring again to take her hand; ** how 
have I offended youl" 

'' I see, I see it all, but too plainly," 
tfobbed the weepi Off Hermance; *'you no 
longer love me! I have observed your 
growing indifference day after day, and 
tried not to believe the cruel change; but 
now," and here her tears streamed afresh, 
^* I can no longer doubt your fickle nature, 
when 1 hear you avow that you get tired 
of every thing — which means every person; 
and this to me— to me, who, only a few 
weeks ago, you professed to adore! Oh! it 
is too cruel! why did I marry 1" and here 
sobs interrupted her words. 

'* You wrong me! indeed you do, dear 
Hermance: I said one tires of things; but 



* Tbe words uMd lyy a French lady to her hasband 
OB a •ifflilar ooeaaioo. 
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I never said, or meant, that one ffets tired 
of persona. Come, this is childish; let me 
wipe these poor pyes;" and he kissed her 
brow, while gently performing the opera- 
tion. 

*' Then, whv have yoo seemed so dif- 
ferent of late;** sobbed Hermance, letting 
him now retain the hand he pressed to his 
lips. 

** In what has the difference consisted, 
dear loveV asked Henri. 

** You no longer seem delighted when I 
enter the room, or loin you in the garden, 
after being absent naif an hour.** 

^^Half2Ln hour!** reiterated Henri, with 
a faint smile. 

** Yes! a whole half hour,*' replied Her- 
mance, placing an emphasis on the word 
** whole.** ** You used to appear en- 
chanted when I came into the salon, at 
Paris, and always flew to meet me. You 
never admire my dress now, though you 
were wont to examine and commend all 
that I wore; and you doze while 1 am sing- 



ing the sonffs which, a few weeks ago, 
threw you into ecstacies.** Poor Her^ 
mance wept afresh at the recapitulation of 
the svmptoms of her husbana*s growing 
indifference, while he soothed her with 
loving words and tender epithets. 

Having in some measure reassured her, 
by his affectionate manner, harmony was 
again established; but the veil was re- 
moved from the eyes of both, never again 
to be resumed. They perceived that the 
love, unceasing and ecstatic, of which 
they had dreamt before their union, was a 
chimera existing only in imagination; and 
they awoke, with sobered feelings, to seek 
content in rational affection, instead of in- 
dulging In romantic expectations of a hap- 
Kiness that never falls to the lot of human 
eings: each acknowledging, with a sigh« 
that even in a marriage of love, the bril- 
liant anticipations of imagination are 
never realised; that disappointment awaits 
poor mortals even in that brightest portion 
of existence— The Hooey-moon. 
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" Pourqaol tooM 1m ho m mei ne royent-ilt pftt Mnt 
iiBe emotion profonde 1m ruioM mAme Im pint 
bninblMt Ne eereit'CO pee toot eimplement pour 
•nz ttD iiBM« <lu nelheur dont ill eenteut ei di< 
▼eraement le poid«f Si let eimetidrea font peneer 
k Im iDort, un ?lll«fe eb^ndonnd feit eonfer tux 
peine de le Tie ; maie le mort Mt un melbeur pr4- 
▼u, tendia que lee peinee de le vie eont inflniM ; 
or.rinflni n'Mt*il p!ee le eecret dM grendMm^len- 
coliMf**— Balsac. 

" Would the signora like to see the de- 
•erted Tillagel" asked the roaster of the 
post-hoase where we stopped to refresh 
our horses, on oar route from Rome to the 
castle of Bracciano; *Mt is not above a 
aaarter of a mile from this place, and the 
nw strangers who travel oar road all go 
to examine it." 

Eaigi, for so was the roaster of the post- 
house named, was a handsome, intelliffent- 
looking roan: his roilitarj bearing, and the 
mustache that shaded his lip, denoted that 
he had served in the arm^; and a polite- 
DOSS and gentleness in his manner, bore 
evidence that he had been accustomed to 
present himself before ladies: his language 
was correct, and, as well as his appearance 
aod manner, indicated that he had seen 
much of the world; while a certain roman- 
tic air betrayed that its contact had not 
obliterated the natural bias of his character, 
which was that of a reflective and senti- 
mental turn. ''There stands the village," 
continued he, pointing to a mass of build- 
ings seated on an eminence overlooking 
the fertile valley of Arona, along which 
the clear and enarkling river of that name 
glided like a silvery serpent, now showing 
Itself sporting through verdant meadows, 
and then losing itself amidst wooded 
knolls. We set out to view Galeria, our 
communicative host acting as guide, and, 
after a short walk, found ourselves on a 
rustic bridge, at the base of the eminence 
on which the rained village is seated, and 



which, seen from this spot, has a most pic* 
turesque appearance. 

Crossing the bridge, we ascended a steep 
and winding road, each turu of which pre- 
sented new beauties, and arrived at an 
arched gate of stone-work, surmounted hr 
a clock, whose dial still remained, though 
the hands, that had been wont to mark the 
flight of time, had disappeared. ^ This gate 
formed the entrance to Galeria, and the 
view from it was beautiful. The village 
consisted of about fifty houses, containing 
from three to &Ye rooms each, many of 
them having their rude walls covered with 
gaudy prints of saints and martyrs, attired 
in robes of glaring scarlet, ultra-mariiie 
blue, and bright yellow, and possessing 
little of the beauty of holiness, being most 
hideous to behold; the artist who designed 
them having carefully avoided all violation 
of the scriptural commandment, *' not to 
make unto ourselves the likeness of any 
thing that is in the heaven above, on the 
earth beneath, or in the water under the 
earth." 

The doors and windows still remainedt 
and some wooden articles of furniture were 
scattered around; the ashes stood on the 
deserted hearths, wild flowers and ivy 
nearly covered the windows, and irinumer* 
able birds were flitting about and sending 
forth their joyful notes. Each house had 
its garden, once neat and trim, as our guide 
assured us, but now presenting little wil- 
dernesses, intermingled with briffhf flowers 
peeping forth from the tangled mazes of 
shrubs and weeds that had nearly over- 
grown them. A silence, interrupted onlr 
by the carols of the birds, reigned around; 
and, as we palled the latch of the doors of 
manv of these humble cottages, and enter- 
ed the deserted chambers, the echoes of 
our steps sent forth a melancholy sound* 
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A small cemetery, with its wooden and 
stone crosses, nearly covered by briars, 
nettles, and weeds, stood at one side of the 
village; and on the other was a deep well, 
with its bucket and chain, the iron thickly 
coated by the rust which was the conse- 
quence of its long disuse and exposure to 
the weather. Near to this neglected im- 
plement, was a stone bench, sheltered by 
a clump of trees, where, probably, the 
aged peasants had been wont to enjoy the 
delicious evenings, only to be found in a 
southern climate: and in front of it was 
a level space, which looked as if it had 
been the play-ground, or the scene of the 
dances of the young. 

A small chapel, with its cross and bell, 
a fragment of the rope for ringing the lat- 
ter still hanging from the wall, showed that 
thn humble inhabitants of this secluded 
spot were not neglectful of their religion. 
Here all the drama of life had been per- 
formed, from the enir^ to the opi/— but 
where were the performersi Not a soul 
was to be seen; not even a domestic ani- 
mal passing through the grass-grown 
streets-^11, all were fled. 

'*Ah! sig[nora," said our host of the 
post-house, in answer to my exclamation, 
** it is a long and a melancholy story; but, 
if you wish, 1 will relate it — my poor mo- 
ther, peace be to her soul, often repeated 
it to me, as we sat on the bench in the 
porch, when the moonlight was silvering 
the old gate-way of Gaieria, and shining 
on the dial of the clock, which looked like 
the face of a spirit. Well, signers, forty 
years ago, this same deserted village was 
a scene of active and cheerful industry — 
parents surrounded by their children and 
grandchildren ; young people who had 
grown up together, and learned to love, ere 
yet the meaning of the word was known 
to them; for, iu our sunny clime, signers, 
we experience the passion before reason is 
sufficiently mature to enable us to combat 
its violence, we are conscious of either the 
cause or the conseqnences. In the lonely 
and quiet spot over which we are now pa- 
cing, the sounds of the guitar and tambou- 
rine mingled with the hum of joyous voices 
every evening, when amusement succeed- 
ed the labors of the day. Among all the 
young women of Gaieria, Vincenza Mar- 
telli was the mo^t beautiful; her slight and 
graceful form lost none of its charms in 
the pretty camiciuola* and short full plait- 
ed gonellaf of our Roman peasant dress; 
and her glossy raven hair appeared still 



*Bodict. 
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more black and shining in contrast with 
the snowy whiteness of the fettolla,^ that 
was laid in a square fold over it. Her 
straight brows, and the bright eyes that 
sparkled beneath them, gave expression 
to her oval and clear brown face; and, if 
the rose shone not on her cheek, the rich 
red of her lip made one forget its absence. 
Her teeth, signers, my poor mother used 
to say, were as white as young almonds • 
when' they first leave the shell; and her 
laugh was as joyous as sunshine. The 
neighbors used to pause to look at her as 
she returned from the well, an amphora of 
water on her head so balanced that not a 
single drop escaped, though her hands did 
not touch it; and her step was so light, 
that it seemed as if her little feet would 
not crush a flower. Every one talked of 
her beauty except Giovanni Spinel li, who 
felt its power the most — he was never tired 
of looking at her; and, even while they 
were yet children, the neighbors used to 
call them the lovers. 

*( Giovaimi was the handsomest youth 
in the village, and perhaps it was for this 
reason that rumor first distinguished him 
as a fitting partner for Vincenza. He sought 
for her the ripest grapes and most melting 
figs; the first violets of the spring and the 
last rose of summer were sure to be hers; 
for it is only by such simple gifts, signora« 
that the poor and humble can show their 
affection. Vincenza would receive them 
with pleasure, and repay Giovanni with a 
smile and kind woras; nor was a glance 
wanting, such as love alone can bestow. 
She would place the flowers in her hair and 
bosom, where they remained until, seekinj^ 
her lowly couch, she consigned them to a 
vase of water, fresh from the fountain, and 

ftlaced them on the table close by her pil- 
ow, beneath the picture of the Madonna. 
At other times, she would weave the flow- 
ers into a garland for the large image of 
her patron saint that adorned the chapel; 
and it was allowed, that no girl in the vil- 
lage could weave a garland to be compared 
with that of Vincenza. 

**The affection of Vincenza and Giovanni 
had grown with their growth, and strength- 
ened with their strength; neither could re- 
member when it had commenced, or when 
they had been able to support existence 
asunder. Together they sang the love 
ditties that they played on the guitar, or 
danced the tarantella to the merry sound 
of the tambourine; together they had knelt 
and prayed before the shrine of the Mi- 

I Plaited karctaief. 
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donna, and ofTered np votive flowers before 
the images of their tutelar saints. £ach 
had become associated with the thoughts, 
feelings, dreams, and hopes of the other; 
they had never contemplated the possibility 
of even a temporary separation; their little 
hamlet was the world to them, the boun- 
dary of their wishes, and the scene where 
their happiness was to be crowned. The 
chapel now before us, signora, was viewed 
by the lovers as the place where one day 
their vows were to be sanctified, their chil- 
dren to be baptised, and their own bodies 
deposited previously to their consignment 
to their last narrow home — all this had oc- 
curred to all who, under their observation, 
or within their knowledge, had, like them, 
grown together, loved, and married; and, 
therefore, Vincenza and Giovanni believed it 
would be their fate. This supposed certainty 
of the future threw an additional shade of 
tenderness over the feelin»s of the young 
people: they wholly depended on each other 
for happiness; and the few hours of absence 
that the manual lahors of Giovanni in the 
fields occasioned, were sustained and count- 
ed with impatience by both. How often has 
Vincenza looked to the west to see whether 
the sun gave token of seeking his couch, 
that being the signal of Giovanni*s return! 
Seldom had he repaired to the field with- 
out bearing in his hat a bouquet of flowers, 
the gift of Vincenza; and as seldom did he 
return without bringing some rustic offer- 
ing to her. Ah! signora, the richest gifts 
which the grand can bestow, yield not 
such pure pleasure as the humble offerings 
of the poor and luwly! I, signora, have 
seen much of the world; I have served in . 
the army, and been many years a courier, ' 
during w hich time f have been employed '< 
in some noble families; and, on occasions I 
of marriages, have seen jewels which might 
ransom a prince, and whose dazzling lustre 
made my eyes ache, without their confer- ' 
ring half the delight that a simple riband, 
or kerchief of silk, has excited in the breast ! 
of one of uur peasants, when presented by ' 
the hand of love. Ay, you grand ones of 
the earth, signora, have so many different ' 
sources of gratification, that, when you ! 
love, it is only another enjoyment added ; 
to your vast store; but, with us, love con- i 
stitutes the whole, the sole, the only one! 
You have each your different pursuits, 
your different pleasures, and can amuse 
yourselves so well when asunder, that you 
depend not on each other for happiness. 
Forgive nie, signora, for my boldness in I 
thus expressing niy reflections, and permit 
me to return to my narrative. 



II 



So genuine had been the afiectioD of 
the lovers, that it created a sympathy and 
respect throughout the hamlet: their pa- 
rents treated them as aflianced; and each 
rural belle, or beau, quoted them as models 
of example to the other, when dissatisfied 
by negligence or coquetry; for, even in the 
most remote hamlets, signora, a woman is 
still a woman. 

** Many years before the period to which 
I refer, a dangerous malady had reduced 
the father of Giovanni to the brink of the 
grave; and the despairing wife had vowed 
before her patron saint, that, if her husband 
recovered, she would devote her eldest son 
to the church. The illness terminated fa- 
vorably; and she prepared to fulfil the duty 
she had imposed upon herself. Andrea 
was the name of the youth upon whom 
this rigid fortune was entailed; but, hap- 
pily, his calm, contemplative turn of mind 
rpndered him not unfitted for its endurance. 
While yet a child, he was treated as a 
chosen vessel; one who was to be an in- 
termediate point between those dear to 
him and the God be was to serve. The 
monastic habit was assumed by him ere 
he had yet quitted the plays of boyhood; 
and he met with affectionate indulgence 
from the knowledge that he was doomed 
soon to leave his native village and all 
that he loved, to live in cloistered solitude 
at a few miles* distance. The spires of 
his convent you may see yonder, signora; 
but they are more visible at sunset, when 
the last rays of the bright luminary tinge 
\ them. My mother has told me, that often 
' and often did she see Andrea, with Vin- 
. conza and Giovanni leaning on his shoul- 
' ders, their arms crossing as they leant on 
' him, pause to watch those glittering spirea 
I fading in the horizon; and the lovers would 
draw closer to Andrea, reminded by them 
that soon he would be torn from them, and 
he condemned to the solitude of that clois- 
ter. How many vows of affection did 
they interchange with this dear brother! 
Andrea, in return, promising to pray for 
their happiness in his daily orisons before 
the altar, and in his cell. They dwelt on 
the visits they should make him; the flow- 
ers, fruit, and new honey, they would bring 
him: Giovanni archly adding, in spite of 
the blushing cheek of Vincenza, which she 
vainly attempted to conceal on the shoul- 
der of Andrea, that their first-born son 
should be named Andrea. 

^* Such was the fascination of this mild 
and affectionate youth, that his presence 
was felt to he a source of pleasure, instead 
of a restraint to the lovers: he was scarcely 
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less dear to Vincenza than to Giovanni, and 
was necessary to the happiness of both. 
He had now reached his seventeeth year: 
Giovanni was a year younger; and Vin- 
cenza had completed her fifteenth birth- 
day. In a few days, Andrea was to enter 
the convent; and his approaching departure 
cast a gloom over the hamtet. At this 

f»eriod, continued and heavy rain had swol- 
en the Arona; and, instead of the blue and 
limpid stream which you now perceive, it 
hud become a rapid and discolored flood. 
A pet lamb, given by Giovanni to Vincen- 
za, had wandered from the hamlet to the 
hank of the river, into which it unfortu- 
nately fell as she approached to secure it. 
Unmindful of the depth and the rapidity of 
the current, Vincenza rushed in to »ave 
her favorite; and was soon carried away 
by the force of the torrent. She was on 
the point of sinking, when Andrea arrived 
at the spot, and threw himself into the ri- 
ver, to rescue her. He seized her by the 
long tresses that escaped from the bodkin 
that confined them, and drew her towards 
the shore; when^ overcome by the exertion, 
and borne down by the weight of the mo- 
nastic cloak, he was carried away by the 
current, and sank to rise no more, at the 
very moment his brother arrived to snatch 
Vincenza from the arms of death. 

*^ Giovanni would have left his Vincenza 
lifeless, as she appeared, on the bank, and 
have rushed into the water to share An- 
drea*s fate; but that he was forcibly with- 
held by some of the peasants, who, return- 
ing from their labor, had arrived in time 
to witness the catastrophe, and to save 
Giovanni from suicide! It was many hours 
ere Vincenza was restored to animation, or 
that she became sensible of the danger she 
had escaped; but, when returning con- 
sciousness brought the fearful scene before 
her, she scarcely might be said to rejoice 
in her restoration to an existence that she 
knew was purchased by the life of Andrea; 
and throwing herself into the arms of Gio- 
vanni, and mingling her tears with his, she 
prayed him to forgive her for having de- 
prived him of a brother. 

** When the lifeless corse of Andrea 
was discovered, his clenched hand still 
grasped a tress of raven hair, which even 
death itself had failed to compel him to 
relinquish; and his contracted brow, aod 
compressed lips, marked the struggle be 
bad made to save her to whom it had be- 
longed. Bitter were th(%|ears that bedew- 
ed his. pale forehead, while, bending over 
him, Vincenza and Giovanni passionately 
expressed their resolution, ever and fondly 

Vol. II.— 30 



to cherish the jnemory of his virtues and 
disastrous fate: then, deling that in losing 
this dear and trusted brother, one of the 
links of the chain that united them was 
broken, they vowed henceforth to be all 
to each other. Alas! they foresaw not 
that this terrible affliction, their first in the 
school of trials, would be the cause of so 
much future misery, and that their lives, 
hitherto so tranquil and happy, were never 
more to know peace. 

'* No sooner had the mortal remains of 
Andrea been consigned to th4 grave, be- 
dewed by the tears of all the village, than 
the mother declared that Giovanni, her 
only surviving son, must be devoted to the 
church, in the place of him she had lost. 
In vain were the tt^ars and despair of the 
lovers, rendered now doubly dear to each 
other by the grief that Andrea's death had 
caused them — in vain were the interces- 
sions of relatives, friends, and neighbors 
—the superstitions and bigoted mother 
was resolved on the sacrifice of her child, 
of whose fate she now became the sole ar- 
bitress, in consequence of the death of her 
husband, which occurred in a few days 
after that of Andrea. To his wife, the de- 
ceased parent, a weak and good-natured 
man, and the richest in the village, be- 
queathed all his wealth; with the chief 
portion of which she proclaimed her inten- 
tion of endowing the convent as soon as 
Giovanni should pronounce his tows. This 
declaration enlisted the whole of the monks 
on her side; and, entreaties, representa- 
tions, and promises, having failed to pro- 
duce any efifect on Giovanni, an order was 
procured from the commandant of a neigh- 
boring town, for a party of military, to tear 
him from the arms of his agonised and 
despairing Vincenza, and bear him to the 
convent; where he was kept a close pri- 
soner. 

*'The deep anguish of Vincenza failed 
to produce any effect on the obdurate mo- 
ther of her lover; nay, the poor girl was 
looked upon by the inflexible fanatic, as 
an impious creature, who wanted to place 
herself between her son and heaven. Vin- 
cenza used to sit for hours on a rustic seat 
that commanded a view of the convent 
spires; and, when the deepening shades of 
evening hid them from her sight, she would 
return, pale and silent, to her cheerless 
home, and throw herself on that pillow, 
from which peaceful slumber had now fled 
for ever. 

'^ The anhappiness of the youthful lovers 
had thrown a gloom over the whole village; 
for, though a superstitious dread of me 
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monks had checked the expressions of the 
sympathy all felt, it had but rendered the 
feelingr more profound. The sounds of the 
guitar, or tambourine, were no longer heard 
to break on the stillness of evening: gloom 
had succeeded to cheerfulness in the late- 
ly happy village, and all was changed. 
Poor Giovanni had undergone a system of 
persecution, instigated even less by super- 
stition than by the cupidity of the monks, 
who wished to ensure the wealth promised 
by his mother. Coercion had been tried 
in vain; persuasion, too, had hitherto fail- 
ed to induce him to repeat the vows that 
must separate him for ever from his Vin- 
eenza; but, when he discovered that on his 
compliance depended his sole chance of 
ever again leaving the walls of his con- 
vent, he yielded a reluctant and painful as- 
sent; and pronounced himself the servant 
of God; while his heart beat tumultuously 
with an earthly passion. 

'*Siz additional dreary months were 
added to those already passed in this mo- 
nastic prison, ere Giovanni was permitted 
to pass its guarded portals. Each hour 
of this period had been counted with bit- 
terness of feeling by Vincenza; who some- 
times accused her lover of weakness, or 
inconstancy, in yielding to their separation, 
(unconscious of the persecution he was 
undergoing;) but she still oftener wept 
their fate, shedding those bitter tears that 
sear the cheek on which they fall, and 
refresh not the heart from which they 
spring. 

**The mother of Giovanni was taken 
dangerously ill ; and when her recovery 
was hopeless, her son was permitted for 
the first time to leave his convent, that he 
might close her dying eyes. He arrived 
hot in time to perform this filial office; for, 
in a few minutes after he had entered her 
chamber, she expired. By her bedside 
he found Vincenza, who had nursed her 
through her malady; and who, worn out 
by grief, and watching by the sick-bed, 
was scarcely to be recognised. 

*' Those who were in the outer room de- 
clared, that for some time they heard con- 
Tulsive sobs, and deep groans, mingled 
with whispers; and then a «i/?/ief, befitting 
the chamber of death, prevailed. When 
an hour had elapsed, and not a sound had 
manifested itself to the attentive ears of 
the anxious listeners, they entered the 
room, and to their utter astonishment found 
only the lifeless corpse of the mother; the 
face still wet with the tears of Giovanni 
and Vincenza. A door, that conducted 



from the chamber into the garden, was 
open, and evidently indicated the mode of 
the lovers' escape. Whither had they 
gonel was the Question all asked; but none 
could solve. Could Vincenza, the eood, 
the pure-minded Vincenza, have eloped 
with a priest? No! so daring an impiety 
was too dreadful even to be imagined; and 
yet, how else account for their disappear- 
ance? The two monks who had been sent 
to guard Giovanni from the convent, re- 
turned thither totell the dreadful tale of 
sacrilege ; and the superior despatched 
emissaries through all the anrrouudinfr 
country, to arrest the unhappy, and, as 
they were termed, impious pair. Still no 
tidings could be obtained of them; no one 
had seen — no one had heard any trace of 
them. The monks took possession of all 
that the deceased widow had left; and, by 
their rapacity, disgusted all the inhabitants 
of Galeria. Well, signora, various were 
the conjectures formed on every side as to 
the probable fate of the lovers: they were 
believed to be living in sin together in 
some distant part ofthe country, and, truth 
to say, many people were more inclined to 
pity than to condemn them. 

'^Summer had come again; the waters 
of the Arena had receded from its banks, 
and some peasants had entered the bed of 
the river, to obtain gravel for the repair of 
the road, when their attention was excited 
by a dark mass half shrouded by sand. 
They removed it; and discovered at the 
very spot where Andrea had perished, the 
bodies ofthe lovers locked in each other's 
arms, and wrapped in the monastic cloak 
of Giovanni! 

** My mother saw them, signora: and she 
told me that the long tresses of Vincenza 
were wound round the ill-fated youth, as 
if to prevent their remains from being se- 
parated in death. 

"They were the last who were ever 
placed in the cemetery; here, signora, is 
their grave, the only one preserved free from 
the weeds and nettles that overgrow the 
others; for my poor mother performed this 
humble task while she lived, in memory 
of their fidelity and misfortunes; and since 
her death 1 have faithfully fulfilled the of- 
fice. 

**The monks, enragred at the pity dis- 
played by the inhabitants of Galeria, pro- 
nounced a curse on the village, which so 
alarmed its natives^that they fled the spot, 
leaving nearly all their household goods 
and utensils behind; and this became the 
Deserted Villatre." 



FLOWERS OF LOVELINESS. 



ROSES. 

*• Thnrefnra with thy watt breath cnme floating by 
A thouMDd imaget of love and grief.** 

Mxa. Him An. 

Helena. 
SiitTER, behold these brightly.tinted Rosea!* 
JIow fresh the blush upon their silken leaves! 
With the clear dew^op, firlancingr in the sun. 
As bright as diamond, witn its ray intense. 
Shining the most, when roost *tis shone upon. 
Does it not glad thy heart to look on them? 
Are they not glorious roinisters of Heaven, 
Shedding their sweetness on the summer 

earUi, 
To tell us of Hit love, who sent them here? 

HniMioifi. 
Yes, mine own Sister; they, in tmtb, are fair! 
But, ah! so fleetly do their brief lives pass, 
1'hat even when their bloom the richest gluwp, 
I, looking forward to its swifl decay, 
Feel a strange sadness as I gaze on them. 
And thoughts of death come o'er me. 

UELENA. 

Is*t not strange. 
That we, who draw our lives from the same 

source. 
Whose hearts are warmed by the same purple 

stream. 
Who love each other — (do we not dear sisterT) 

*l*here ia a flower more freanently introdueed in 
the mythological earlaiid of nUe, than oor own 
favorite Rose, the national badge of England A 
popular writer in France mentions thi« flower aa 
follows: " ( ette fleur. qui fut appeil^ par lea 
anoiena U spUnieur de» plmntes, est ai belle, son 
parfum est ai dclkieuz, qu'on en a (kit on embMme 
univcrst*!. La Rose e0t le aymbole des sentimena 
lea plus divers, di^choses Ics plus oi^wsfesentr'elles; 
la pi£l6 en d6core lea templea. Tamour et la gaiete 
en foment des cournnnes, la douleur, Teffeuille sur 
lea tombeauz, la piideur et la chastet6 la recoivent 
comme le prix le pluadoux et le plua glorieux." 

La Botmnique BUt^riqut it LUttrmirt, 



HEaMIOKC. 

Mos^ fondly, truly — 

HELENA. 

well, then, is*t not strange 

That what awakens only joy in me. 
Should fill thy soul with images of gloom? 

HEaMIOKE. 

No, not of ploom — His but a gentle grie^ 
Because I f«el, tliat like to all that's fair 
Soon may these bright flowers droop— and 

fkde — and die. 
*Twas thus with her— our lost, our sainted 

Anne — 
Blooming and bright as Roses in their prime. 
And like them, iragile, too. A few brief 

days — 
A Spring of joy — a Summer of decay~- 
And Autumn found her not! — Dost thou i^ 

member? 

HKXJENA. 

O, my sweet sister! canst thou ask me this. 
When I most think of her in loving thee. 
Who art so like bur in thy gentleness? 

HERMIONX. 

I doubted not thy sad remomb*ring love— 
I meant but to recal her last brief hours, 
Which every dying Rose— 



WhUe I— 



HELENA. 

Brings back to thee^ 



nERMlONE. 

Nay, weep not thus, my precious one! 

HELENA. 

Ay, well, how well! do I remember still. 
The wond*rous beauty of her hectic blush; 
Th* unearthly lustre of her sparkling eyes; 
Her pallid brow, by Death's cold finger trac'd 
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And the Itmg glanoe of tender, speechleM 

lofe, 
Fixed on oar ftoes, even onto the last. 
When her dear voice already was in Heaven! 

mERMIONE. 

When Somroer brings the Roses back to us. 
And their rich fragrance loads the golden air! 
Like incense offered up from eartli to Heaven, 
And birds are all abroad — I think of her 
Who walked the earth — a thing of light and 

hope. 
Loving all mature feeling it was bliss 
To live among bright, odor'breathing flowers. 
And listen to the music of the woods — 
I think of her, within th6 narrow grave. 
To whom, nor sunshine, nor the breath of 

flowers. 
Nor song of birds, can ever come again! 



LILIES OF THE VALLEY. 

Tis said, the Rose, of all the flowers 
That bloom within our garden bowers. 

Is chosen queen: — 
Bat more I love the Lily pale. 
That lingers in mj native vale. 
Fur and unseen^ 

Save by us, simple village maids. 
Who seek it in the greenwood shades. 

At early room. 
When we could think our hearts had wings 
Light as the bird's who gaily sings 

From the old thoni. 

I found the flower in a green nook, 
Where crept a clear and laughing brook 

The young boughs through; 
And king-cup8 spangled all the ground, 
And the pale wind-flower there was found. 

And hare-bells blue. 

I lov*d it for its pearly bell. 
And for its scent, that sweetly fell 

On the still air: 
O! more than garden blossom nursed, 
I lov'd it — for my hand was first 

To find it there! 



DAISIES. 

" Flownra sweet and gay, and delicate like you; 
Emblems of innucenco, and beauty 1410. 

Mr4. Oasbaulo. 

SiafPLB flowers although ye be,* 
Ye are dearly loved by me; 

* " Daisy (BpIUr. taken frnm bellua, pretty nr 
handsome.) Fabulnuii bistoiy informs us chat it 
owesita origin to Belidet, grand-daug bter to Dauaos, 



Simple chUdren — ^ye no less 
Touch mo with your lowliness, 
Both my native fields adorn. 
Joyous as the breath of mom; 
Both, when comes the dewy night. 
Seek repose, in slumbers light; 
And, wlien shines the morning ray. 
Reawaken like the day — 
He was lowly too— thelPower 
WJio createa child and flower! 

Poets have not scorned to sing 
Daisies; — and a mighty king,f 
Brave and pious, good and wise. 
Chose one for his quaint device. 
One a queen decreed to bet 
Guerdon for swedt poesy. 
Flowers and children— emblems meet. 
Of all things innocent and sweet; 
Gifts of tenderness and love. 
Sent to bless us from above. 
Smile, oh! smile on me, and pour 
Your fragrance round me evermore. 



HEART*S.EASE. 

ntANCBS. 

What, drooping and alone? 
Turn to me — borrow sunsliine from my 

brow — 
Nay— smile, be joyous — ^look« I place this 

flower 
On thy warm breast; and there should lleart*s- 

ease dwell; 
For never could it find a sweeter home. 
Why— what is this? A fresh tear on thy 

cheek? — 
Away with it! I will not have thee sad! 

{KUses her tenderly.) 

LOUISA. 

A cloud is o'er me — brooding, shadowy fears, 
That dim the sunshine of my lonely mind. 



one of the Nymphs called Dryads, that presided orcr 
meadows and pastures in ancient times. Belides, 
whilst dancing ou the grass with Ephigeus (a rural 
D^ity,) attracted the admiration of Verturonus (the 
Deity who presided over the spring and orchards,) 
and to eicape from him she was transformed into a 
Daifiy. Chaucher affirmp thnt the fair Queen AloHiie 
(wife of Admetus King of Phenp, in Thessaly,) who 
sacrificed her own life to preserve that of her bun- 
band, was. tnr this proof of alRfCtion. transfbrincd 
into a Daisy. The English name of Daisy is derived 
from n 8axnn word, meaning Day's Eye, from the 
flower's closing its petals at night.'* 

t Saint Louis avait oris pour devise, one Mar- 
ruorite. The English Daisy is called Marguerite in 
Franco. 

I Marguerite of Scotland, the firat Queen of Louis 
the Eleventh, presented Marguerite Clotilda dn 
Burville, a bouquet of Iraisies, the leaves wrought 
in silver, and the flowers in rold, in acknnwiedg* 
ment of her poetical skill. The bouquet bom the 
following quaint inscription: ** Marguerite d'Ecosse 
t Marguerite d' Helicon." 
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Till all that pleasM roe once, can pleaae no 
more. 

FRANCBia 

Thmi halt been gazing on hie picture, lore; 
Which but reminds thee he ii far away: 
*Tis this that casts a shadow on thy brow; 
*Ti8 this that calls the tear-drop to thy cheek; 
For absence darkens all the heart of love. 
How, when he oomca — and trust me, 'twill be 

soon — 
How wilt thoo smile at all these phantom 

thooffhts 
That chill thy spirit now! 

JJOUUA. 

At "IoAcii be comes 
( Rut not till then) 1*11 smile. O! he has stolen 
My smiles away, and left roe, in their stead. 
Tears, bitter tears — unseemly dew for flowers; 
Take back thy gift, then, dear one; it would 

die. 
Wet by such showers— for Heart's-eose never 

blooro*d 
On heart flroro its twin heart by absence reft. 



VIOLETS. 

Honor to her who chose this fi'agrant flower, 
As meed befitting gentle Poesy — 

*Twas a sweet thought, conceived in happy 
hour! 
Worthy, fair Cleroence!* to owe birth to thee! 

Methinks 'twas pleasant, at the floral garocnf 

Listening, amid the Troubadours to sit. 
While the gay minstreb sung their secret 
flames 
In choicest lanfoaffe— Love embalro'd by 
Wit! * * 

Frond was he there who woo the golden prize; 
Proud the bright roaiden who. inspired his 
lays; 
Poets found fiivor then in ladies eyes; — 
Ah! gentle Cousin — those were pleasant 
days! 

Fair woroen were iroroortalised in verse; 
And even when tiroe, their rude, relontlees 
foe. 
Had diroro'd their charms, their lovers oouM 
rehearse 
The beauty which they boasted — long ago! 

But let us to our violets back oooe more. 
No sweeter theme the wandering thoughts 
can find, 

* Clemi>nc« Isaure, who inatitotiid the golden 
violfit ax th« pnse in the floral itames.— 0ee Misv 
Landon'a twautiful poem on the ■u^nct. 

t Un d«a priz dea Jem florauz est sne Vlolette 
d*or.— I« Btumipu BUttHpas at LUUntn, 



Than their dear flowers, (by poet simg of 
yore,) 
When they are sigh'd o'er by the 1011 south 
wind. 

The nymph, who blushing, fh>m Apollo fledi 
By Dian saved, a Violet became;! 

And hence, by grave mythologists, 'tis said. 
The flower its blue eye droopeth still in 
shame. 

It was 'mid violet wreaths, on Enna's meadi 
That Pluto roade fiur Proserpine^ his own; 

While Gems stormed, (and truly she had needj 
For no such garlands deck'd his dismal 
throne. 

And though the days of legend are gone by, 
The^ still to every poet must be dear; 

In their soft hue be sees his lady's e^e — 
In their rich breath she whispers u his ear. 

And, as their odors they exhale around. 
Though rudely erush'd upon their verdant 
bed, 

So even Virtue, when oppress'd is found 
A precious never-dying balm to shed. 



HONEYSUCKLE. 

See the Honeysuckle twinefl 
Round this casement; — 'tis a shrine 
Where the heart doth incense give. 
And the pure affections live 
In the Mother's gentle breast. 
By her smiling in&nt pressed. 

Blessed shrine! dear, blissfbl home! 
Source whence happiness doth come! 
Round thy cheerftil hearth we meet 
All things beauteous, all things sweet- 
Ev'ry solace of Man's life. 
Mother— Daughter— Sister— Wile! 

England, Isle of fVee and brave, 
Safely guarded by tlie wave. 
Though we seek the fairest land 
That the south wind ever fanned. 
Never may we hope to see 
Homes so Ae/y as in thee. 

As the tortoise turns its head 
Towards its native ocean bed,f 
Howsoever far it be 
From its own beloved sea, 



t ^ivant la fkble, la, flile d*Atlaa, en ftayaal Iss 
pouraultet d*Apollon, Ait changee en Violette. 

{ L.ee ^lythohuraes diaent que lornqne Proaerplae 
fit enlevf^ par Fliiton. elle eaeilloit dee Videttes. 

I Cttdvre-nuille.'LieBS d'amoar,— £« La»gag9 
d§» WUmn. 

t A U»x in tbs nataral biatory of ths Vsrlolse. 
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Thus, proud Albion, evermore 
Do we turn, to seek thy shore! 



SNOW.DROP. 

Ton have told me. Sister dear, 
I should see our Mother's bed; 

But I see no pillow here: 
Where, then does she rest her head? 

Tell me, Sbter — ah! you weep, 
Looking on that cold, cold stone! 

Does our darling mother sleep 
In a place so sad and lone? 

This is not like her sweet room. 
With its fire that glanced so gay; 

7%ert was neither chill nor gloom. 
But fond words and smiles all day. 

Here's a flower — the first I found, 
*6ainst she wakes — she loVes it well. 

Ah! how still is all around! 
Will she waken1--Sister, teU. 

Ofl I see her when I sleep. 
And her kiss feel on my brow; 

But when morning comes, I weep. 
Just as you do, Sister, now. 

Ah! you say to Heaven she*s gone. 

Would that we were there to-day! 
'Eyery thing*s so grave and lone. 

Since our mother went away! 



SUN-FLOWERS. 

** She, enamored of the tun, 

At his departare haiigt her bead and weeps, 

And tbroude her eweetnees up, and keeps 

ha t vi|rilt, like a cloistered nun; 

*Till his revifing ray appears. 

Waking lier beauty as be dnes her tears.*' 

Mooas. 

I GAZK on yonder parting sun, ere quite he 
fades away — 

A little lingering moment more, and all is dark 
and gray; 

TTill morning brings him back to us, as joy. 
ouB as of yore. 

To smilo away the tears of night, and glad- 
ness to restore. 

And yet it saddens me to view his royal splen- 
dor die, 

To see his glorious light go out — to think of 
darkncKS nigh, 

To watch the landscape in the shades of twi- 
light disappear; 

There's melancholy in the hour-*«nd yet, 
though sad *tia dear! 



O! then, what tender thooghti will steal into 
the pensive mind. 

Like visions, such as dreams reveal, of days 
long left behind! 

The loved, the distant and the dead, by Mem- 
ory's magic power. 

Are gatherea roimd us in the shade of the 
sweet twilight hour. 

Dost thou remember, dear one, say, when 
*neath a brighter sky. 

The setting of each golden day brought tears 
into the eye? 

And ofl as sunk yon orb of light into the pur- 
ple sea. 

Our thoughts would wing their rapid flight, 
dear England! back to thee. 

Ay! like this bright and constant flower* 
enamored of Uie sun. 

That follows him with burning gaze, where'er 
his chariot run. 

So turns each fond and faithful heart, wher- 
ever wanderers roam. 

To all from whom 'twas grief to part — to 
home — dear blessed home! 



PASSION-FLOWERS. 

" Ilish o*er the pointal, decked with gold, 
(Emblem mysterious to behold!) 

A radiant cross its form expands; 
Its opening armn appear t' embrace 
The whole collective human raee. 

Refuge of all men in all lands." 

Harts. 

Lady reading a letter, Alice etUering §oflly 

behind her, 

ALICE. 

{aside) What doth my lady read? — (sfraZs 

nearer,) 
O Heavens! — the letter — ^all is knovm — and 

lost! 
Where shall I fly? I cannot meet her eyes! 
How could I hear his vows — his sweet, sweet 

vows! 
Knowing that they were hers — my only 

friend — 
My refuge in distress. Would I were laid 
B^ide my sainted mother in the grave! 

LADT. 

(look§ up.) Who waits? — 



I dare not answer! 



ALICE. 



* The Heliotrope, Haycioth and {>nn- Flower, have 
the same peculiarity of firning to the sun; hcDce 
tile various Abies to which each of these Howsrs 
has given rise. 
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{turning round with forced ealmiuoo.) Is it 

thou? 
Alice, thoo hait deoeifed m^-*twtt not well — 



Dear Lady- 



AUCB. 



LAor. 
Speak! — 1*11 know the wont at oooe! ^ 
How long has he— Lord Bertram — sought thy 

love? 
Speak! *ere mj passioo rise— (otuie) I will 

be calm. 
Aid me, good Angels!— Alice, speak— and fear 

not 

AUOB. 

Dear Lady- 'twas— I know not when it was 
He wiled me with hw tongue's MWeet 

witchery. — 
I blosh to think I listened — and repent- 
Ay — in the dost — ungrateiiil as I am 
To thee, my bene&ctress! — O, forgive me! 

LADT. 

Didst thoa not know him my afl^ced Lord? 
And knowing, listened - smiled on him — ^was 
won! 

AUOK. 

I was not won! yet wo Is me! I listened; 
And let him plead to me, from day to day. 
Thou lovdesthim not, he swore;— or, if Hwas 

love — 
Twas only as a sister's, oold and pore^— 
He said that thou oouldst yield him without 

pain. 
And I— (indeed I tbooght his wonit were 

true.) 
Weakly believed— 

LADT. 

Alice! come hither Alice! 

{Ande) Is it her beating heart, or mine, I 

bcaur, 
Down, rebel spirit, down! 
{To her.) Believe it still! 

And wed him. Alice, be u mine no more! 
And I — now leave me— I would be alone. 

AUCB. 

Dear Lady — but forgive me! 

LAnv. 
I have said it; 

Go— go— no more of this! {Alice retireo de- 
jectedly,) 
Alone at last! 

Am I awake? or is it all a dream? 
Is this the chamber where he swore so oft. 
Even by the sacred symbol which that flower* 

* ** PaMion-Flowera, natlvea of AoMriea, are 
said to owe their Bame to the misslooafies, who 



Doth image forth upon its mystic breast. 
That, next to God, he loved me — me alone! 
O! He^ who reads our inmost hearts, can tell 
How mine did answer his — ^And all is past! 
Tis bitter! but I'll bear it as becomes 
A woman— and tlioogh weak, a Christian tftUL 
Here I reeign htm— 3et her be his bride. 
Flowers! that have heard huvows, attwiRght 

time 
Breath'd, and in no cold ear — beautiful 

flowera! 
Be now my teachers — tell this wayward heart 
To suffer patiently — and look to Him 
Who, sorrow, torture, death, sustained for mel 

iS^ kneeU, — Scene eloeeo. 



LILIES.t 

Is it not, dear one? sweet to see 
An infimt, in its purity, 
Calm, slumbering, like a folded flower. 
That shuts its leaves at evening hour? 

O! mark, how smiles play round its mouth 
Like sunrise in the genial south. 
I love to think, that, while it sleeps. 
Converse with angeUbands it keeps.t 

The Lilies on thy cradle flung. 
Though from the milk of Juno sprung,^ 
And known by every bard to be 
The type of spotless modesty. 

Less, lovely arc, fair babe! than thoo 
With that soft cheek, and placid brow. 
Spare, spare that cheek — relentless years! 
From wrinkling cares, and streaming tean! 

O! why shouldst thou be doom'd to know 
Of weary life th' increasing wo, 
When Lilies, free from care or sin, 
Stainlen, do neither toil nor spin. 



Ar-'t diKovnred them while travelling over the 
eountrv The inatnimente of our 8aviour*t paieioa 
were tfiouf ht to he represented hy it. The stamens 
were hit five woundr, tbe three ttvlee, the nails In 
which he was flied to the cross; tbe column whidi 
elevates the gerroen, to the cross itself; tbe rays of 
the neetarjr. to the eruwn of thorns " 

t The French Lis, or Fleur-de*L3s. The ancients 
namwl this plant aAer Iris, tlie messenger of tlis 
gods, and more particularly of Juno: 
" The various Iris Juno snnds with haste " Ovin. 

** About the middle of the twelfth century, l.ouis 
the Seventh, of France, when about lo undrruke 
a secniid iJnisade, chose the iris for his Mason. It 
was hence called Fleiir de L.euce, Louis Fiower. aa4 
airain corrupted into Fleur-de-lis. The number of 



Fleur-de-lis. used in emblasoning the armsof France, 
were reduced to three in the reign of Charles the 
rtizth. about the year ISBI.** 

I A belief prevails in Ireland, among the pea- 
santry, that, when children smile in their sJees^ 
ihey are conversing with angels —Bee Mr. Lovers 
charming song of " Tk§ JIngWt Wkispwr,** 

f " La Fable dit. que le Lis naquit du lalt dt 
JttOOB.** I« JMmKffus Hisfs/iffiM «C JUttsralfv. ' 
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ORAN6E.FLOWER& 

FLORENCV. 

O! droop not, dear one! — Cheer, thee, niter 

mine! 
Nay, I moflt see thee imile, twill arm my 

heart 
With couro^ to bear up againtt roy grief, 
And O, what grief! .... when thou art here 

no more 
I never thought it could bo hard to bind 
The bridal wreath around thy polished brow; 
Yet now, its odon, balmy though they be. 
Breath but of parting — smile, my lister, smile! 

TIOUl. 

How can I smile, when, in a few brief hours, 
I leave my blessed home— my childhood's 

home, 
My Father's sheltering care — my Mother's 

love. 
And thee^ too, Sister of my blood and heart — 
Our thoughts have been twin echoes — wai't 

not so7 
How can I choose but weep? 

luoMmci. 
Bid thy soul dwell 

On him who comes to claim thee hr hu bride. 
Asks he not some return for so much love? 
Be sure he does; and thou mutt render him 
Measure o*erflowing — thou must love him 

well. 
Adorn his side, enrich his stately home. 
And make it joyoui as our own fire side. 
When laughter was our music.— For myself. 
My fate will be to see (through mists of tears) 
Thy image always — in thy vacant chair, 
By thy still harp, and near the books thou 

lovd'st. 
And near the sweet firail blossoming Orange 

Flowers; 
And I shall bear thy voice in every breeie, 
And answer thee — And then .... did I not 

bid thee 
Smile out, like morning? Smile, sweet Sister, 

smile! 
And save us both from these lad phantaiiei! 



FORGET-ME-NOT. 

Two Maideni launched a little bark« 

Upon a summer day. 
And ai they slowly sailed from shore. 
One waved a silken scarf she bore, 

As she sang this roundelay: 

** How blest are we. 

On the bright blue sea« 
Like birds that oleave the air, 

With the wind that sings 

In the sails — our wings 
That wail us, we rock not where. 

*Tis folly to grieve 

For the friends we leave; 
New lands — new friends we'll find, 

Then away! away! 

Ii our burthen gay; 
Let us leave all care behind.** 

But the other maiden pensive sat. 

As thev slowly sailed away; 
And her head was drooped, and a tear fell o'er 
The pale blue flower in her hand she bore, 
As she sang a sadder lay; 

** Our bark is on the azore main: 
Are all my dreams of hope, then vain? 
And shall we never meet sgain? 

Mine own!— Forget me not! 

When musing in some well-known aceney 
Where we together oft have been, 
fiy fountain side — in alley green; 
Mine own!— Forget me not! 

Think how I planted every flower 
That cUmbs around our garden bower; 
Think of my song at IwHight hour- 
Mine own! — Forget me not! 

1*11 see thy form in every cloud 
That o'er the bright sky casts iti abroad; 
ril dream of thee, though storms are ~ 
Mine own! — Forget me not! 

Ah! now the land linki fist fVom view, 
Into the world of waters blue. 
Bear him, soft winds! my lot adieu! 
Mine ownl — Forget me not! 



GEMS OF BEAUTY- 



1837, 1838. 



THE DIAMOND. 

Lady — regdl state it thine, 

DiamoDds in thy tresses shine; 

In their starry fight I see. 

Youthful Princess! type of thee. 

They from some dark mine were drawn, 

On a noble brow to dawn; 

Kingrg were proud their worth to own, 

TAine, too. Lady, claims a throne! 

Men, to jud^ a Diamond's hoe, 

In the shade its lustre view;* 

Those, too, who thy eifis would g'uess. 

Seeking thee in loneliness. 

Like tliese gems thy heart would see 

All from flaw or bJemuh ftee; 

And (having proved thy worth) must tell 

That a crown befiU thee well ! 



THE RUBY. 

*TwAs here he fell— O! I would pray to rest 
In his low bed, wer*t not that at my breast 
Clings one to chain me to a life I hate. 
Since he has lefl me lone, and desolate. 
** Hence, thou false gem!t they told me thoa 

couldst save 
Thy wearer*s heart from griei^Lo! by the 

grave 
Of him who gave thee, I must weep, and know 
Of fate the darkest and most cureless wo.'* 

" I see him now — O heaven he smiles no 
more! 
The still, cold face— the wound that streams 
with gore, 

* rnnnoiMeum anert, that the best mode of Judg- 
ing nrthc water of a Diamond ia to examine it un- 
der the foliage of a thickly leafed tree. 

t It is reported of tkt Ruby, by BACCina, Bomoa, 
and others, that it lieepeth the wearer from sorrow 
and danger. 



The creeping film that clouds bis once bright 

ey®— 
And I live on!— O let me— let me die !" 

^ Nay, dear one, think, that to thy God wm 

given 
The Cross, to fit him for his throne in Heaven: 
Look on it — here— and may'st thou ever 

prove 
Worthy of Him who died to show his love!** 



THE EMERALD. 

Daoobtkk of Erin! weep, O! weep no more. 
For sunny days shall bless thy sea-girt isle; 

The gem,! whose tint is verdant as thy shore: 
Prophetic tells that peace on it will smile. 

Too long has discord waved her demon wand« 
And every calm and holy thought subdued. 

Kind Angels, look upon so fair a land. 
Nor let it kmger be with blood imbrued. 

Grant that she yet may win the meed of praiee 
For wisdom — that for valor she hath wouf— 

And ceasing from the strife of darker days, 
Give to renown full many a patriot son. 



TH£f SAPPHIRE. 

Take back! take back these glittering gems ! 

I see them but to grieve; 
O dearer far the woMlland flowers 

he gave me yester eve ! 

Those Sapphires havf a sparkling light 
Like summer's heaven, 'tis true; 



t Cabdaros attributed to the Emerald great now- 
erin divination, a*- may be seen in hia seventh nook 
— " D$ Upidikua PrtUotii,** 
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But fairer gifts shall deck my brow, 
Sweet violets gemmed with dew. 

They tell us that this azure stone* 
0*er great ones' hearts hath power; 

Yet take them back, and let me keep 
His gill — the simple flower. 

Nor tell mc of his castles proud; 

For, O! far more I prize 
The lowly cot I hope to share. 

That in yon valley lies. 



THE OPAL. 

MOTHER. 

Tht cheek, mine own! uf late a living rose. 
That could the Bulbul cheat by its rich hue. 
To fancy it his own most odorous flower. 
Looks pale— even so that garden empress 

droops 
When the sun c^lares too fiercely on her breast 
Come, let me place a charm upon thy brow. 
And may good spirits grant that never care 
Approach, to trace a single flirrow there! 

DAUGHTER. 

Thy love, my mother, better far than eharm. 
Shall shield thy child — and yet this wondrous 

gemf 
Looks as though some strange influence it 

had won 
From the bright skies — for every rainbow hue 
Shoots quivcrmg through its depths in change- 
ful gleams. 
Like the mild lightnings of a summer eve. 

MOTHER. 

Even SO doth love prevade a mother's heart; 
Thus, ever active, looks through her fond eyes; 
And should it change, (believe not it can die,) 
It is but to some other tint of Heaven, 
As thou wilt know when thou a mother art 

DAUHTER. 

I know it now — for am I not thy child? 



THE PEARL. 

Behold! half willing, half afraid 
Her bath to enter — clasping still 

Her broidered robe, the Indian maid 
Awaits her dusky handmaid*s skill. 

* Ansblmci Bomni laitk that the Sapphire pro- 

careth the wearer favor with Prince* History qf 

Pruicnu Stones. Thomas Nicols, 105*2. 

t The Opal is said to preserve its wearer from dis- 
•ane; and henco. in tbo £ast, is much used ia the 
form of Amulets. 



And DOW, her ear, as rose leaf tmall. 
The clustered Orient pearls must leRTe; 

While down her heavy tresses (mil. 
Like mists that shroud the star of eve. 

O, never pale and spotless pearl,| 

When first from ocean*s depths conveyed. 
Was yet so pure as tills fiiir girl. 

Shrinking half willing half afraid. 



THE TURQUOISE. 

MTRA. 

Why droop*st thou, fitir Sultana? 

A cloud is on thy brow, 
As on that chain of azure 

Thine eye reposes now: 
Fve told thee all the legends 

That once could make thee gay, 
Fve sung thcc all my summer songs; 

Why droop'st thou, lady, say? 

SULTANA. 

Alas! this chain of azure 

Did from mine o«vn land come; 
And thy sweet songs, too, waken 

A mournful thought of home, 
Until, as in my slumber. 

That dear lost home I see, 
And hear my molher*s blessed voice 

Breathe like a charm o*er mo. 

They say the THirquoise^ changes 

As of\ its wearer pines; 
But, see, my gentle Myra, 

How bright tliis chtplet shines; 
Whilst I, oppressed with sorrow, 

Wear drearily the chain. 
O night! come back with blissful dreams ! 

And take me home again? 



THE TOPAZ. 

** My master, lady, sends me here;** 
•* Hush, boy! I hear a footstep near." — 
** She comes not yet, for age is slow; 
Was ever lady guarded soV* 

** Then wear this jewelj] for his sake; 
From thee all sadness it will take: 
And, let me say, the ring hath spanned 
The finger of the fairest hand 
In AndaluBia*s suimy land.'* 

I Pearls were considered by the Ancients to be oct 
only emblematic of purity, but preservative of it. 

§ Rccus, in his History of I'reciims stones, asserts 
that the Turquoise becomes pale and discolored, 
when the wearer is infirni, or afflicted. 

\ Cardanus relates wonders concerning the vir* 
tucs of this stone in the cure of melancholy. 
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** I ou^ht not — ^yot — 1*11 wemr the ring, 
And ho may *neath mj lattice ling, 
Soon as the fint pale star he sees 
Rise o*er yon grove of orange trees; 
For then my sour Duenna — (Fly! 
I hear her tottering footsteps nigh!)— ^ 
f Will sleep at least an hour, I know. 
Ah! was I won too soon? — go, go! 
Was ever maiden guarded so?" 



THE AMETHYST. 

Hn parting gift! What yearning thought 
To memory by its clasp is brought^ 
Of him who on the stormy sea, 
Alas is wandering fiir from me! 

And he, too, docs he fondly dwell 
On the heart-dckncss of farewell? 
Like me, too, courts he vainly sleep? 
rris bat the left^ who wake and weep. 

*T1s said the Amethyst* can chase 
Sleep, when the wretched *twould embrace: 
But, no! His love, that in this breast 
His vigil keeps, nor lets me rest 

Sail on! and may thy dreams ne*er show 
Thy lonely maiden*s ceaseless wo; 
'TIS sweet for thee to pray and pine, 
So I may bear thy grief with mine! 



Cleavinsf the azure billows with its prow, 
As quickly it doth near the wishcd.fbr port? 
Why droop the dove-like eyes of that fair 

maid. 
As a warm binsh flies to her snowy cheek? 
That galley holds her fate — her luturc lord. 
No stranger — ^thjugh as yet but seen in 

dreams! 



THE SARDONYX. 

*TwAs in a palace^ — one that lent its pride 
To Italy — fair land, as yet unspoiled 
By fierce Barbarian hordes — 4here sate re- 
clined 
A Roman matron, famous for her charms. 
Most famous of those charms, her purity. 
Investing tlicm with holiness: even yet 
Youth lingered on her cheek, though by her 

side 
A fair girl, ripcninj^ into woman, told 
Of fifteen years of life*s most tender care. 
The calm Mctella and her peerless child 
Rested beneath a lofty portico 
That looked upon Parthenope*8 blue sea. 
Upon the matron's brow a diadem 
Of rich Sardonyzf shone — that gem, Hb said. 
Will keep its wearer noble, free from fear. 
And was by Scipio Africanus brought 
To his ungrateful country. 

Soy, why points 

The mother to a Roman galley, seen 



* Andsias Bacc^ius, in hit work entitled Dt JVk. 
(lira Otmimamm, Myt that it diminiahetb Rieep. 

t BnpHANiot atserti, that ** the Sardonyx caiweth 
him that wesreth it, to be free fh>in fear, and nobly 
aodadoos.** 



THE AQUAMARINE. 

How sweet on such a lovely nightr— fiiir time, 

to lovers dear. 
When down the path of soft moonlight the 

gondola draws near — 
For .maids who in tlie noontide's glare, had 

seemed all co^ and cold. 
To listen fi-om their balconies, while talcs lika 

these are told! 



SONG. 

Ere close thine eyes in slumber, 

Fair love! I come to seek 
The garland whose young roses 

Are paler than thy cheek. 

And in exchange I bring thee 
These gemst tliy waist to bind. 

In which the ancient sages 
Cure for sad hearts did find. 

Giood nightr— May angels eoard thee! 

And bless thy slumbers light! 
Dream of thine own Enrico! 

Good night, sweet love! — Good night! 



THE CAIRNGOHRM. 

** Place the plume in his bonnet, fidr ooosin; 

but say, 
When tliy lover has donned his bright battlo 

array. 
Should that plume not be foremost in all thA 

wild fray. 
Wilt thou still love its wearer as now?** 

** Too well do I know mine own Jamie, to 
doubt 

A courage that quick as a fire will flash out, 

When with target and claymore, and High- 
land heart stout. 
He laurels will win for his brow. 

** For when was a Campbell's heart e'er known 
to quail. 

Or his foot to turn back— or his strong arm to 
fiul? 

X WoanuKo states, that tbs Aqaamarint is «s»* 
fol in aU diseases of tlis liearu 
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Ah, wo to his foeman! their widows shall wail 
^ That my braTe one went forth to the field. 

" Like our own native jewel* is Jamie's true 
heart, 

And as pore as the streams firom our mount- 
ains that start — 

Let him go: from the right he will never de- 
part: — 
Ho maj fall, but he never will yield." 



AFFECTION. 

Affection! — seek her in a mother's heart; 
There dwells the shrined, from worldly guile 

apart: 
Each impulse guiding, governing, each feel- 

ing — 
New, tender, secrets every hour revealing: 
No selfish thought comes near — no paltry 

care — 
Her breath is incense, and her voice is prayer! 

A mother's love! O holy, boundless thmg! 
Fountain whose waters never cease to spring. 
Falling like dew, when all beside is sleeping, 
The fiowcrs around in life and beauty steeping: 
O Love! the lord of many springs thou art; 
Thy deepest, purest, in a mother's heart! 



ANGER. 



*TwiLL drive me mad! — thou at thy infant age! 
Nay, then, we'll try the charm of chain and 

cage! 
Dreaming,- forsooth, of lover's step and song. 
And stolen moonlight walk, and wheedling 

tongue: 
Think not thou canst deceive my practised 

eye — 
The creature's first advances I can spy. 
No letter ever reached maiden fiiir 
Confided to my ever watchful care. 
Till thou, my ladv-bird! the while I slept. 
Through yonder lattice assignation kept, 
And up, with silken cord, his writing drew, 
I'll teach thee, minion, thy device to rue! 
O what a sinful world, alas! alas! 
When boys must follow maidens ev'ntomass; 
And poor duennas cannot breathe a prayer. 
For lookincf round lest sly gallants should stare: 
No more dnall I dare sleep at sultry noon: 
Seest not, how sliivering 'neath the cold pale 

moon. 
Mine aged limbs are chilledl — But all my 

aches 
Thou| heed'st not, cruel! — ^Well, whene'er he 

wakes, 

* The Cairnfotarm it indisenout to the Highlands, 
and U a ■tone of consideraUe brigbtnets and firm- 



Thy sire shall know the feat; and, icaroe siz- 

teen! 
What wilt thou be when rip e w o bdd, when 

green? 



PITY. 



Calm on its lone and weary mother's breast 
The child of poverty has sunk to rest. 
Unconscious of the anguish of her soul 
That wrings out tears e'en prayer can scarce 
control. 

Not for herself those iear8--they ceased to flow 
For her own cares and sorrows long ago: 
They fall for thee, poor babe, her link to life — 
The one last treasure of the widowed wife. 

Time was, when that poor motlyr's heart was 

light. 
When she could sleep, and days were brief and 

bright 
Contempt and want she only knew by name, 
'Till Death, the spoiler, to ner dwelling came. 

Then all was gloom! — to tread behind the bier 
Of him, her sole beloved through many a year:. 
The cherished father of her child unborn. 
In one dark hour from her embraces torn. 

But pity hath not ceased to hallow earth; 
Lo! to the pleasant home, the blazing hearth. 
The outcast's led by maidens, from whose door 
Was never frowned away the sad and poor. 

O Pity! 'tis in woman's gentle breast. 
Beyond all other haunts, thoubuild'st thy nest; 
Thence, o'er life's grief-drowned waste, like 

dove of yore. 
Thou speed'st to say — ^ Be cheered! the flood 

is o'er." 



JEALOUSY. 

And she sleeps on! — 
Sleeps like a child! while I must wake 
The lone, dark midnight for her sake. 
With burning brow, and heart of stone! 
Oh! once 'twas gentle as her own! 
'Till he, the smooth«tongued spoiler came! 
(She smiles the while I speak his name!) 
Stole its glad hopes — aflections kind — 
And left but Jealousy behind. 

* 
Still sleeps she on? — 
Sleeps heedless of the demon near. 
Who whispers in my throbbing ear, 
" Fool! shall he praise her lips and eyne. 
Who once was eloquent of thine? 
Shall her inferior sicklier charms 
Be folded in hi$ circling arms? 
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Thjf arm is firin, thj Iioart is steeled! 
Strike and bat once! — Iicr doom u seded!** 

Let her sleep on! 

No more to wake: another gasp! 

What lies so calmly in her clasp? 

Ilia picture — his? .... No; strange the brow 

And curling hair: I know thee now, • 

Dark tempting fiend! A stranger's face, 

And not Enrico's that I trace! .... 

Mother of Heaven — thou all divine! 

My thankful tears shall batho thj shrine! 



HOPE. 



WiiiTHKR, Siren, roamest thou; 
With bright eye, and open brow. 
Leading Infancy along 
Witii thy sweet entrancing song? 

Fair deceiver! dost thou go 

To the mourner, murmuring low, 

By his bed of care and pain, 

" Sleep! the spring shall come again?'* 

Send'st thou o'er the angry sea. 
Dreams of hamlet, field/ and tree, 
Say'st thou, " Droop not home is near!" 
To the storm.wom voyager? 

Tell'st thou Love of sunny hours 
By calm lakes, in garden bowers, 
(tar away Contempt and Pride,) 
With the peerless at his side? 

Or, in clarion.music loud, 
Dost thou call to warrior proud, 
** Lo! thy fame?"— or miser cold 
Startlest with the chink of goldl 

Or for him, who all his nights 
Keeps a vigil shared by sprites — 
The pale poet — through the gloom 
Build'st tiiou up a laurelled tomb? 

Dreams — all dreams — ^yet who could say 
Flatterer, thy false music stay? 
Who could break thy wand? not I — 
Cheat me, dear one, till I die! 



DESPAIR. 

And is it thus we meet? Will this dear hand 
Never again press mine? O God! O God! 
In tills not some wild dream? Thi§ is not he 
Who late went forth in manhood's stately pride 
With words of hope and courage on his lips — 
Those lips: — their crimson's now a stain of 

gore 
Never to smile again — to speak my name, I 

Vol. II.— 31 



Or call from Heaven sweet blessings on oar 

babes! 
Cold — cold — and stark ho lies! and from hi« 

breast 
His life-blood wells. — Mcthought ... no, all is 

past . . , 
That breast which oflen pillowed this poor 

head; 
Oh, on how many burning feverish nights! 
This heavy, icy hand! that chills my blood, 
And gives no answering pressure to my own. 
Still wears my parting gift — ill^mencd ring! 
Ho swore to keep it while his life should last*. 
My beautiful, my brave, thou'st kept thy vuw; 
And shall not I keep mine, to follow tliee^ 
Death shall not port ns, nor the grave divide; 
For death less fearful is than my despair. 



CHEERFULNESS. 

Spirit with bright and gladsome mien 

(That seldom art in cities seen,) 

With eyes that sliine, and cheeks all glowing. 

And robes in careless drapery flowing. 

And silken locks, where breezes sly 

Linger and sport, and love to sigh, 

Thy time of joy is early dawn — 

Thy mates, the deep-eyed startled fawn. 

Or timid hares, that lightly pass 

With feet that scarcely bend the grass — 

And the glad birds, whose song begun. 

Ends with the empire of the sun. 

Thy garland — herbs besprent with dew; 

Thy mirror — waters, deep and blue: .... 

Thy pleasure-ground — those nooks unseen. 

Where even old shepherds scarce have been 

Health bounds triumphant at thy side; 

And rich Pomona, like a bride. 

Crowned with eartli's luscious treasure brings 

To thy white feet her offerings. 

Fain would I leave my cares behind. 

And, lured on by the balmy wind. 

Seek out thy haunts remote and green. 

And share with thee thy joy serene. 

Spirit of bright and gladsome mien! 



REMORSE. 

Wilt thou no more my burning eyelids seal? 

And must I ever count the weary hours 

Of long, long night, when phantoms of post 

joys 
Ri*«e up to torture me? . . . O cruel Sleep! 
Time was, thou stoop'st thy wingto close mine 

eyes 
As gently as mild twilight shuts up flowers; 
Thou brought'st me dreams^ — ah! yes, such 

joyous dreams. 
'Twas pain to wake, even to a life like mine! 
But noto if o'ertasked nature seeks relief| 
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And thon dost heai ber pro,7Gr — tliau BculTtt .( 
mo iliapo, i 

Sprctrc* of evil deeds nnd searing (boDJlhtlh- 
Sodrend,! prB7toff»k(ii^ . . . Sh,ictowySleeji, 
No moro ui un^I — an avciigtr no»l 
Yet Peace, dwelt here, here, in tiiis aching 

And Hope did risit it trilh promise Ciir: 
Whero are lliej now? my solitary guest, 
RemoTW, replies, "Twia tliine own willul 

deed 
Tu drive the lersplu hence, and in their itoad 
Embrace a demon!" .... 



FEAR. 

Ye angry sarges of the Iroobled dpcp, 

Thiit with noiBted VDngennce madly sweep 

Across its bosom, luhing in your ire 

The ■haltered barli, till through a sea of fire 

She Bocms to reel;— with demon voices telling 

Of al[ tlie Bpoils hid in your cnrem dwelling. 

»t to slay 



TnEV come: llicy eomc!^0 joyful aiglill 
JVbui laiigh'st tJiou at my dream last niglitl 
Look, wliere yon cloud mounts up lu air: 
Sister! their rapid steeds are there! 

Bel ieTest thou na\e1 They upecd! Ihcy fly! 
Hence, yc quick tears! nor dim mine uyc! 
Sec. in the sun their hands tliey wave: 
Welcome, my laithful and my brave! 



(Tis Godlike still) lie burcs liis brou 
Up, cold one! canst thou stand and ' 
Lei's greet the heroes at the gate! 



wDB hut a dream, lo mock our dying fbsrs— 
gleam again! it is — it is! — "ho Dciira? . . . 
.all we be saved? O llfc'a Elcrnal Giver, 
Thy liBQiB bo praised for ever, and ftr ever! 



Would that tliis lordly dwelling v 

Am I not formed to grace its ample atato 
Better than yon pale bridc7 Why, she was 

IVamed 
For a far humbler lot! Those brilliant gems 
(Fool! who conid rob the cirient mines to pour 
Their trCBsorca nl A»r foci?) flaali daizlinglv 
O'er her meek brotv: she's buried, like the 



IX>VE. 

" The portrait's like — fioie like! 



Come, loak 



or Rome, beneath her jewi 
Would wear them well, 
And filling lineage. 



a' filling mien 
Flowers for collage 



Diniiionds for her of ancient aucc^try. 

But men are fools! Jt cliafes mc passjn, 

To SCO this pair aRcet aueh idle bliss. 
Hi» eyes alill riveted upon lici face; 
Hers, bent to earth, aa titough she wcr 
ashamed 

To be so loved. 1 Bill I msH away! 

How can I bear this soulless, senseless joy. 
And know my hand is jiowcrlcss to inflict 



Ay here's Ihe loRy brow where tlioughl sits 

throned; 
Tiiy finely chiaclled featurca — here ihe mouth 
Serious, yet sweet, as if fond words dwelt 

Ab, mc! how oft I've cliooled logging lime. 
By feaaling on this face!" 

" How changed you are, 
Fair cousin, by thia all^engroesiog-lore! 
Timc.waa when you were blithu as ore the 

WhoBc careless carols usher in Ihe spring: 
Now mule — abslracled — loat in reverie: 
Your old companions strain Iheir throBla in 

Their jdayinate heeds lliem not: your floweta 

bJuah out 
Among the summer leaves; and your white 

hand 
Deigns not to pluck them noic.— If this be 

Love, 
Good angels shield mo frooi hia wily mare* 
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In single blcssodncss . . . , And yet Hi» sweet 
To read each words as these. Ah well! ah! 

well: 
Tlic day may come when I, like thou, must 

sit 
(.'lieatinn' witli dreams the longf and dreary 

liourK 
i )f absence" — 



** Husli, they guess not I am near, 
Or, guessing, deem me still too much a child 
To know what tlicir talk means. But shall 

not I 
Bo loved OS Myra, happy Myra, is ! 
And read, like her, love-messagcs so sweet 
As make all other letters sound unkind . . 
Alas! I have but fifteen summers seen; 
And Myra, happy girl, is twenty-one! 



THE END. 
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